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FOREWORD BY THE TRANSLATOR 


Barthold (1869-1930) was a great historian of the Muslim 
East and a remarkable personality. In the obituary notice of the 
London Times (26th August, 1930) he was called “the Gibbon of 
Turkestan”. This epithet stresses the importance of Barthold’s 
researches on the vast area extending from the Caspian to Mon- 
golia and China, but, even outside it, and apart from it, there are 
many branches of Islamic history on which he has left his 
impress. He wrote a "Historical Geography of Iram, a «History 
of Oriental Studies in Western Europe and in Russia’, a 
study of the two pillars of the Islamic state "The Caliph and the 
Sultan”, and several books on Islam and Islamic culture, to say 
nothing of a host of important articles on varied subjects of 
Islamic culture, history and geography 1, biographical notices 2 
and reviews of new books, some of which are veritable gems of 
acumen and learning 3. The list of Barthold’s works contains 
over four hundred items, and it can be confidently said that none 
of his writings has lost its utility and interest, in the light of later 
research. 

Barthold was born in St. Petersburg in 1869 and belonged to 
a well-to-do family of German origin. His Christian name was 
Wilhelm, but he readily acquiesced in its Russianised form 
“Vasily Vladimirovich”. Russian was Barthold’s mother-tongue 
and he himself acknowledged the help of the friends who checked 
the German of his first articles written for a foreign audience 4. 


1 Among them are his articles in Russian encyclopedias, and especially 
in the Encyclopedia of Islam (Leiden). 

2 R. Dozy, I. Goldziher, Baron V. Rosen, F. Hirth, K. Salemann etc. 

3 See in particular his reviews of the works of Chavannes, Blochet and 
Marquart. 

4 Some light on Barthold’s Russian roots is shed by a passage in his 
autobiography (Ogonyok, 2 Oct. 1927) in which he stresses the fact that 
after 1917 neither he, nor his brothers “emigrated, or tried to save their 
fortunes”. After 1917 Barthold paid several visits to England, Germany 
and Turkey. 
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He studied at the University of St. Petersburg where he him- 
self began to lecture in 1896. In 1912 he was elected member 
of the Russian Academy and held this post till his death on 
I9 August 1930. His very close connections with the University 
and the Academy were reflected even in his family ties, for he 
married a sister of the well-known Persian scholar V. A. Zhu- 
kovsky (1858-1918), whose other sister was married to Prof. 
N. Y. Marr (1864-1934). 

Barthold was a stern-looking man of Socratic appearance and 
students feared his sarcasm above all things, but “off stage" he 
was capable of devoted friendship and was the first to encourage 
ta'ent and enterpsise. It was only when attempts were made to 
pass off amateurish views as unconditional truths, that Barthold 
refused to compromise and would ruthlessly tear such flimsy 
constructions to pieces. He spread around him a salutary awe, 
and many an Orientalist in preparing a new article thought: 
"what will Barthold say to it?" The present writer once had to 
compile, in great haste, a bibliography of the great German 
scholar J. Marquart (1864-1930), with whom Barthold had long- 
standing divergencies of views. On seeing the list published, 
Barthold was apparently so displeased with the few inadvertent 
omissions, that he even forgot to sign the personal letter in which 
he gave vent to his criticism. It was an excellent lesson, and I 
immediately recast my list, which has now received the blessings 
of Marquart's pupils and biographers. 

As time wore on, Barthold became mellowed by age and 
experience. " Perhaps you are right: with me the negative 
aspect of things is sometimes expressed more strongly than I 
would like it to be, and this dims the recognition of the merit 
where merit there is... It is a source of regret to me that my 
article on N. I. Veselovsky... in which I wished to say of my 
teacher all good I could, has been understood as wholesale 
and excessive vituperation" (letter of 2nd July 1929). 

In addition to his many bodily infirmities, Barthold broke his 
leg on his very first expedition to the Semirechyé (1893). He 
returned for treatment to Tashkent, but in the following spring 
set out, nothing daunted, to complete his tour. His curiosity and 
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thirst for knowledge overcame any other consideration. One day 
he declared to his young nephew Y. Marr: “Come with me 
to see America”, and off they sailed to New York. Barthold 
worked for long periods in many European libraries, as well as 
in those of Istanbul and Cairo, each time carefully recording the 
results of his studies and discoveries. Nearly every year he made 
a pilgrimage to Turkestan, where he knew every scholar, every 
private collection of manuscripts, and even every single rare 
book. One of Barthold’s memorable achievements was to arouse 
the interest in local history and antiquities among Russian and 
Muslim scholars, officials, teachers, doctors and engineers. He 
became the organising link of this army of explorers. He cor- 
responded with all, wrote readily in local papers and investigated 
the special problems which might be of interest to the men on the 
spot 1. The Introduction to his History of the Semirechyé (see 
below p. 73) is the best witness to his aims and practice. 
Barthold was a scholar in all three “Muslim languages” — 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish, and published texts in them 2 but 
his fundamental characteristic was that he was not an “Oriental 
philologist" making inroads into history, but a “historian” equip- 
ped with Oriental languages. In his articles, especially of his 
later period, one can see how well read he was in general histor- 
ical literature, and how at home he felt in discussing such 
problems as migrations, feudalism, or Charlemagne's corres- 
pondence with the Caliph. There was nothing “second hand" in 
Barthold; a true historian, he had grown up from his sources, 
supplementing their range every year. No sooner was Kāshghari's 
dictionary of mediaeval Turkish discovered in Turkey during 
the first world war, than, in the midst of the Russian revolution, 
Barthold read through the bulky work in difficult Arabic and 
extracted from it all the historical references. And so he procee- 
ded with every new source brought to light, every new geogra- 
phical exploration, every new archaeological discovery. The 


1 For example, a study of the different courses which the Oxus followed 
in historical times and a masterly history of Irrigation in Turkestan. 

2 The Russian original of his Turkestan is accompanied by two hundred 
pages of very difficult Oriental texts edited for the first time. 
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Oriental sources may have been dry, but Barthold ever kept an 
eye on the influence of economic factors, institutions, trade routes, 
art and other elements of general importance. Very illuminating 
In this respect are the “fifteen theses” advanced by Barthold in 
his dissertation on “Turkestan at the epoch of the Mongol in- 
vasion” (see below pp. 69-72). 

In 1928 this “epoch-making” book was translated into English 1 
in the Gibb Memorial series, under the auspices of Prof. H. A. R. 
Gibb and Sir D. Ross, who in his early years had attended 
Barthold’s courses in St. Petersburg. A short book by Barthold 
on Islamic culture was translated from the Russian by Dr. Shahid 
Suhrawardy in Calcutta (1934). Other works have been trans- 
lated into French, German, Arabic and Persian. Three biblio- 
graphies of Barthold’s works have appeared, two of them in 
German and one in Russian 2, and before the last war German 
scholars had begun actively translating and assimilating Barthold’s 
works and even his scattered materials 3. 

All his life Barthold maintained his independent views on 
scholarly problems. In the pre-revolution days he created some 
stir by his utterances 4 on the slow rhythm of Oriental studies in 


1 Under the improved title of Turkestan down (sic) to the Mongol 
invasion?. 

2 Umnyakov, in Bull. de l'Université de l'Asie Centrale, fasc. 14, 1926, 
175-202 (the same author has now prepared an extensive analytic bibli- 
ography of Barthold); Milius Dostojevskij, in Die Welt des Islams, 
XII/3, May 1931, pp. 91-135; T. Menzel, in Der Islam, XXI, 238-242, 
XXII, 144-61. 

3 See Hinz, Quellenstudien zur Geschichte der Timuriden (ZDMG, 
80/2, 1936, pp. 357-98), which for the most part gives a resume of 
Barthold’s articles. 

4 See his History of Oriental Studies. The late Prof. M. Hartmann 
(Berlin) in his review of the book tried to attenuate Barthold’s conclu- 
sions. Barthold’s later views are reflected in the following quotations: 
*(Kampfmeyer's article on Kratchkovsky) shows that the activities of 
Russian scolars are no longer lost on the West as they used to be for- 
merly” (letter of 2 August 1927). Then referring to his views on certain 
Western European books he remarks: “once again these reviews will 
show that in the field of Oriental studies we are not so far behind the 
West” (letter of 21 December 1928). 
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Russia; he withdrew from the editing board of the Mir Islama 
(founded by himself) as soon as he felt that adventitious ele- 
ments had begun to lower its standards. After the revolution, 
some of his views (on feudalism) provoked sharp remarks in 
the Novy Vostok, but they left Barthold unruffled. Even at the 
time when the outlook was very obscure and complicated, 
Barthold took the far-sighted attitude of a historian and philo- 
sopher which is reflected in the conclusion of his essay ‘Mir 
Ali Shir? (see below p. XIII). 

Barthold’s authority always stood high. After the revolution 
of 1917, there was a period of acute nationalism among the 
peoples of Turkestan who eagerly asserted the principle of “We, 
ourselves” in every matter, including the reform of their alpha- 
bets. Yet even in those days the Turkmans and the Qirghiz 
officially requested Barthold to write for them the histories of 
their communities. At the invitation of the new government of 
Mustafa Kemal, Barthold delivered in Istanbul a course of lectu- 
res on the history of the Turks, and their text was first 
published in Turkish 1. 

The loss of his wife, who was his devoted companion and 
helper, was a hard blow to Barthold, especially at a period when 
demand was growing for his teaching and writings. "There was 
no interruption in my usual work: I had to return to it almost 
immediately after the funeral" (letter of 16 May 1928). "Never 
in my life have I worked harder than nowadays", he wrote in 
another of his letters. After the revolution the unique manu- 
script of the Persian geography Hudūd al-salam (written in 
A.D. 982) had left Russian soil but the present writer succeeded 
in re-directing it from Paris to Petrograd. Barthold’s last big 
work was the publication of its facsimile, with a remarkable in- 
troduction on Muslim geographers. It is written with the perfect 
mastery of a scholar who sums up the facts carefully collected 


1 At a historical congress held in Istanbul (in 1932) some entirely irre- 
sponsible remarks were heard about this book, but it is much more char- 
acteristic that in 1937 a Turkish scholar (an emigré from Russia) honoured 
Barthold’s memory by dedicating his book to him as his teacher and friend. 
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during a long and strenuous career, but Barthold did not live to 
greet it in its printed form}. 

Among the obituary notices dedicated to Barthold, one written 
by P. Pelliot merits special attention. The most renowned of 
modern French Orientalists (d. 26 October 1945) wrote 2: “tant 
par l'étendue des connaissances que par la pénétration et la netteté 
de l'esprit critique, l'eeuvre de Barthold est d'une solidité et d'une 
variété exceptionnelles. Ce grand savant laisse vide une place 
que nul n'est préparé à occuper comme lui. Et il vaut peut-étre 
de rappeler que, par la loyauté, le désinteressement et le courage, 
l'homme fut chez lui à la hauteur du savant." 

The four monographs out of Barthold's legacy, which are now 
presented in translation, have been selected so as to illustrate the 
general course of history in Turkestan and the Semirechyé. Tt is 
necessary to bear in mind that in the present edition, the studies 
are printed in the chronological order of their contents, and not 
of their composition. Moreover, the dates of each of the four 
works are separated by considerable periods of time and each 
study contains some repetition of certain facts, which, in a 
slightly different sequence, are referred to in the three others. 
To recast the essays so as to eliminate the repetitions would be 
inadvisable, as each of the surveys would lose its special logic. 
Besides, in view of the peculiarities of Barthold's condensed style 
(see below), it 1s in the interest of the readers to see the facts 
presented in fuller detail and without constant references to the 
other parts of the collection. 

The position will be much clearer if we take up the purport of 
each of the essays separately. 

I. A short history of Turkestan, published in Tashkent in 
1922, is a syllabus of the lectures delivered by Barthold at the 
newly founded University of Turkestan in 1920-1. As such, it 
contains very few foot-notes and is more popular in character 


1 The book was published by the Soviet Academy towards the end of 
1930. Barthold's «Introduction? will be found in English in my translation 
of the Hudūd al-*àlam (Gibb Memorial series, 1937). 

2 T‘oung Pao 1930, No. 4-5, pp. 458-9. 
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than its companions. This essay is entirely different from 
Barthold's well-known dissertation “Turkestan at the time of the 
Mongol invasion” (published in 1900). In a very concise form, 
the Short History covers a much longer period, from time im- 
memorial down to the Russian conquest, and, in view of its en- 
cyclopedic nature, it forms a useful introduction to the whole 
series. In order to underline some points of general interest, it 
has been thought useful to give in the Appendix the so-called 
“theses” advanced by Barthold in his dissertation. In these fifteen 
points Barthold has summed up all his main conclusions, and 
their translation will be welcome both to the readers of the 
present collection of essays and the students of his Turkestan, 
published in an English translation in 1928. 

II. A History of the Semirechyé was published in Verny (now 
Alma-ata) in 1893, seven years before Barthold had submitted 
his thesis on Turkestan. This very early work, written over half-a- 
century ago, remains, as it 1s, unique in that it systematizes the 
little-known events on a territory lying between Turkestan proper 
and Western Siberia. Semirechyé is the Russian translation of 
the local Turkish term Jiti-su "the Seven Rivers", and grosso 
modo covers the basins of the two great lakes, Issik-kul and 
Balkhash, with the addition of some areas in the West. The 
territories of the former Semirechyé are now divided between 
the Soviet republics of Qazakhstan and Qirghizistan. In his 
Turkestan Barthold often refers his readers to the History of 
the Semirechyé but even in Russian the book was unobtainable 
until quite recently when it was reprinted in the capital of the 
Qirghiz republic (Frunze, 1943) under the supervision of Dr. 
A. N. Bernstam, the present-day explorer of local antiquities. 
In re-transcribing Chinese names I have had much help from 
[the late] Prof. G. Haloun (Cambridge). 

III. Ulugh-beg, written in 1915 and published in 1918, is a 
good sample of Barthold's painstaking methods of historical in- 
vestigation. This monograph fits into the general scheme traced 
in the first two essays and picks up the thread of events where 
Turkestan has left it, at the Mongol invasion. In the light of all 
the genuine sources and with all the accuracy of modern research, 
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the monograph of Ulugh-beg throws a new light on a consider- 
able period of the history of the Timurids (circa A.D. 1400- 
1450), in the thick of Central Asian troubles. 

IV. Mir «Alī Shir is the latest in date of our collection. It 
appeared in 1928 in a volume published by the Soviet Academy 
to celebrate the 500th anniversary of the birth of the well-known 
statesman and writer who lived and worked at the court of the 
last important Timurid of Central Asia. If the story of Ulugh- 
beg centres round Samarqand, that of Mir ‘Ali Shir centres 
round Herat, in the North-Western corner of present-day 
Afghanistan. This equally detailed monograph represents the 
second land-mark in the destinies of Tamerlane’s descendants 
(circa A.D. 1450-1500). 

Barthold is not an easy writer to read, still less to translate. 
The author makes few attempts to render the spiritual food more 
digestible by means of repetitions or of a slight watering down 
of the facts, and on the part of the student the text requires 
a constant concentration. The translators have tried to do their 
best by shortening and simplifying the heavier constructions, but 
they did not feel themselves entitled to re-write the original 
under the pretext of producing “more fluent English". This 
might have amounted to changing the author’s purpose. 

The four monographs are full of difficult Oriental names and 
words, Turkish, Mongolian, Chinese, Arabic and Persian. The 
established system of transcription in the first two languages is 
phonetic, whereas in the last three it more or less follows the 
native script so as to enable a scholar to put the transliteration 
back into the original garb. In the present publication, care has 
been taken not to complicate the text with too many diacritical 
signs. Well-known names of persons and places have been quoted 
in their familiar form (Muhammad, cadi, Isfahan). For the title 
Khwaja I have adapted the Central-Asian pronunciation Khoja. 
In more difficult cases, an accurate transcription has been used 
when the name appears for the first time, and after that only 
occasionally, by way of reminder. At the risk of being suspected 
of inconsistency, the translators have tried to spare the eyes of 
the readers any unnecessary fatigue. The references in Oriental 
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languages which Barthold gives in his foot-notes have been 
translated or explained in English. 


Cambridge, 25 December 1947. V. MINORSKY 
P.S. For certain technical reasons, it has been decided to publish 


the first two essays as a separate volume, to be followed by the 
two books on Ulugh-beg and Mir ‘Ali Shir. 
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I. A SHORT HISTORY OF TURKESTAN 


ANCIENT WORLD 


Turkestan, the southernmost region of Russia, was the first 
to be drawn into the cultural exchanges of the ancient world. 
Our information about the Greek towns of the northern coast 
of the Black Sea goes still further back, but being foreign 
colonies, these towns left no durable impress on local cultural 
life. In Transcaucasia only a few frontier regions could have 
been affected by the influence of Assyrian culture. Of the 
Transcaucasian peoples the Armenians alone are mentioned 
among the subjects of the kings of Persia. At that time they 
were living mainly outside the limits of present day Russia, in 
what are now Persian or Turkish territories. The earliest infor- 
mation on the Albanians! and Iberians was collected during 
Pompey’s campaigns (first century B.C.). 

The ancient population of Turkestan, both sedentary 2 and 
nomad (the Sakas), belonged to the same Iranian stock as the 
Persians who founded the first world monarchy in history. 
The original home of the Iranians remains doubtful. Most of the 
existing data show that the Iranians, as later the Turks, advanced 
from East to West and penetrated into Eastern Europe (the 
Black Sea Scythians) from Central Asia. The remnants of the 
pre-Iranian population of Persia disappeared at an early date in 
the North-East, but survived longer in the South-West. It can 
be reasonably assumed that this population was connected with 
the so-called "Japhetids” *, ie. the non-Semitic population of 
Hither Asia whose present-day remnants are the Georgians and 


1 [In Armenian sources the Alvank’, i.e. the people living on the lower 
course of the Kur, in the present day Soviet republic of Azarbayjan. | 

2 Le. the Parthians and Bactrians in the Transcaspian province (the 
region along the Murghab being reckoned to Bactria), the Khwarazmians 
on the lower course of the Oxus and the Soghdians on the Zarafshan. 

3 [This term, first proposed by Prof. N. Marr (1864-1934), is obsolete. 
V. M.] 


some other Caucasian peoples. À still unsolved problem is the 
recently established existence of a “Japhetic” language in Kan- 
Jut1, a province to the south of the Hindukush. It is not clear 
whether these “Japhetids” were the aborigines of this province 
or immigrants from the West. 

In Western Persia, the Iranians underwent the influence of 
peoples possessing a written language and a political organisation, 
both of which they transmitted to their eastern kinsmen. An 
analogy can be traced between the advance of the Iranians into 
Hither Asia and the movement of the Germans intə the Roman 
Empire. In the latter case, the Franks became familiar with the 
idea of an organised state in Gaul, in the West, and brought it 
with them to Germany, in the East. 

In the early stages of the independent cultural life of Central 
Asia, an outstanding part among the Iranians was played by the 
people of Khwarazm. Arguments have been lately put forward in 
favour of a Khwarazmian origin of Zoroastrianism or Mazdeism. 
Herodotus (III, 117) makes it clear that even before the Persian 
monarchy was formed, Chorasmia had been the leading political 
power in Central Asia. This fact would be in keeping with a 
common historical phenomenon—the initial development of 
civilisation in regions situated along the lower courses of great 
rivers, such as the movement of civilisation up the Euphrates 
and the Nile. At a later time, cultural supremacy passed from 
Khwarazm to Bactria, where the governors of the Persian 
Achaemenid kings resided and whence the cultural influence of 
India radiated abroad. 


GREEKS IN CENTRAL ASIA 


Greek information about Central Asia before Alexander the 
Great is very scanty. The Persian inscriptions of Darius 
enumerate the provinces conquered by the Persians, but,—except 
in the cases of Parthia and Bactria,—give no details either about 
the conquest itself, or about the general events which took place 
there. We possess, however, “an original and valuable ethnological 


1 [The Burushaski language of Hunza and Nagar can be compared with 
the Caucasian languages only in certain syntactical constructions. V. M.] 
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museum” 1 in the bas-reliefs on Darius’s tomb which depict 
representatives of all the nations of his empire, including those 
of Central Asia, each in their national garb. 

Chorasmians and Indians took part in Xerxes’s Greek cam- 
paign. In Alexander’s time, both in Khwarazm and India 
there were rulers independent of Persia. This fact indicates 
that in the East the limits of the empire had somewhat receded. 

To Alexander’s campaigns we owe our earliest geographical 
notions of Turkestan, but only that part of it which lies be- 
tween’ the Oxus (Amu-Darya) and the Jaxartes (Sir-Darya), 
or, more precisely, along the middle reaches of these two rivers. 
Even in later times, the Greeks had a false idea of the lower 
courses of these rivers which they regarded as flowing into 
the Caspian. The cultural development of the Eastern Iranians 
was far inferior to that of the Western. This was also true of 
the Soghdians in relation to the Bactrians. Nevertheless they 
too had towns, though on a smaller scale. Alexander had mostly 
to reduce "fortified places" (erymata), i.e. castles of the local 
landowning nobility. The name of one of these towns, Mara- 
canda, has survived in the present-day Samarqand. There exists 
a report on rice-growing in Bactria, but we have no information 
on the kind of crops grown in Soghdiana. Beyond the Sir-Darya 
there seem to have been neither towns, nor agriculture. Many 
geographical details remain obscure as neither the diaries of 
Alexander's campaigns, kept by his orders, nor in fact any 
original sources on the history of his wars, have come down to us. 

Under Alexander and the Seleucids who succeeded him in Asia, 
several new towns—bearing such names as Alexandria, Antioch, 
Seleucia etc.—were built in Turkestan. One Antioch was built 
beyond the Sir-Darya. Two Antiochs were founded on the 
Murghab, and in the course of time became respectively known 
as Upper Marv, or “Marv of the river" (Marvarrüd, now 
Bala-Murghab in Afghanistan), and Lower or Principal Marv. 
Under Antiochus Soter (280-261 B.C.) the oasis of Marv was 


l Expression used by F. N. Weissbach in Die Keilinschriften am Grabe 
des Darius Hystaspes, Leipzig 1911, See,e.g., the bas-relifs in Sarre and 
Herzfeld, Iranische Felsrehefs, Berlin 1910. 


surrounded by long walls as a protection against the nomads. This 
was the first construction of this type in Central Asia. The 
building of new towns continued even after an independent 
Graeco-Bactrian kingdom, of which Soghdiana formed a part, 
arose in Central Asia (by the middle of the third century B.C.). 
The kingdom of Eucratides (2nd cent. B.C.) was called “the 
kingdom of a thousand towns”. Relations with India, which had 
gained in importance since Alexander’s times, must have con- 
tributed to the propagation of culture. The conquering aspirations 
of the Graeco-Bactrian kings were directed also towards India. 


NOMAD MOVEMENTS 


In the middle of the second century B.C. the northern, and 
later the southern provinces of the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom 
were conquered by Central Asian nomads, who in due course 
subdued several Indian provinces and became known in Greek 
literature under the general appellation of Scythians. In the same 
century relations between Central Asia and China were 
established for the first time. The fall of the Graeco-Bactrian 
kingdom is the first event of world history recorded both in 
Western (Greek) and Far-Eastern (Chinese) sources. 

Nearly all we know about Central Asia between the second 
century B.C. and the seventh century A.D. has been extracted 
from Chinese sources. A survey of these data was made in 
Russian by the monk Iakinf (Hyacinth) Bichurin 1. It is also 
to the Chinese that we owe our earliest information on Farghana, 
on the settled regions of the present day Eastern, or Chinese, 
Turkestan and on the nomads of the Central Asian steppes. Both 
the Greeks, in Soghdiana, and the Chinese, in Farghana and 
Eastern Turkestan, found agriculture and urban life fairly 
well developed. The Chinese borrowed from Farghana the 
cultivation of the vine and the lucerne. Owing to the proximity of 
the nomads, horse-breeding flourished in Farghana, and the 
Chinese even organised military expeditions for the sake of one 

1 Collection of information on the peoples having inhabited Central Asia 
in ancient times, St. Petersburg 1852, 3 vols. [Re-published with additions, 
3 vols, 1950-3]. 
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particular breed of its horses. In their turn, the inhabitants oí 
Farghana learnt from the Chinese the art of making silver and 
gold vessels and iron weapons. These crafts were still flourishing 
in Farghana during the first centuries of Islam. 

Two nomad peoples—the Wu-sun in the Qulja region, and 
the Great Y 4eh-chih on the Oxus—, had reached Turkestan some- 
what earlier, in connection with the migrations which led to the fall 
of the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom. The Chinese do not mention the 
part taken in this movement by the K‘ang-chti, who bordered on 
the Wu-sun in the West and on the Yüeh-chih in the North ; nor 
do they say whether the K*ang-chü were the original inhabitants 
of the country, or newcomers like their neighbours. It has now 
been established! that Yüeh-chih, or more correctly Yüeh-shih, 
is the Chinese pronunciation of the name of the people Kush 
or Kushàn, mentioned on local coins and in western sources. 
A section of this people, the “Lesser Yüeh-chih" of the Chinese 
sources, remained in Eastern Turkestan, in the region to the 
East of Khotan. Both the Greater and Lesser Yüeh-chih were 
also called Tokhar. Apparently the term “Kush” or “Kushan” 
had mainly a political, and the term “Tokhar” mainly an ethnical 
meaning. The Tokhar gave their name to the province of Tokhar- 
istan which, during the Muslim period, comprised the northern 
part of Afghanistan between Balkh and Badakhshàn, and, in a 
wider sense, the whole of the territories along the right and 
left affluents of the upper Oxus. Judging by the language of the 
Buddhist writings discovered in the region to the East of Khotan, 
where the Tokhars lived, this people was of Aryan origin !. The 
ethnical origin of the Wu-sun and K‘ang-chu is still uncertain. 
The Chinese describe them as nomads, but mention also five 
lesser K*ang-chü possessions which seem to have been agricul- 
tural regions conquered by the nomads. These states have been 
located in the vicinity of Tashkent, in Khwārazm, on the Zaraf- 
shan, near Katta-Qurghan and Bukhara, and on the Qashka- 
Darya, near Shahrisabz. Samarqand is not mentioned by the 
Chinese sources before the fifth century A.D. This fact cor- 
roborates the statement of Greek sources that Maracanda had 


1 [This is still a moot question. V.M.] 
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been destroyed by Alexander. As a result of this event the 
territories around Samarqand must have lost their former im- 
portance for several centuries and the cultural centre of the 
Zarafshan valley was displaced towards the region of Katta- 
Qurghan. This conclusion founded on Greek and Chinese sources 
is supported by certain archaeological data. 

The caravan route from China to Hither Asia had been opened 
up in the second century B.C., and later it became the principal 
channel for the export of Chinese silk. Graeco-Roman glass and 
cut-crystal were imported into China by the same route. Under 
Western influence, the glass industry developed in Central Asia, 
parallel to the development of the metal industry under the in- 
fluence of the East. Persia was the country which drew the 
greatest advantages from trade relations with China, at first under 
the Parthian Arsacids, and later under the Persian Sasanids, 
who by every means at their disposal impeded the communica- 
tions between China and the Roman Empire, in order to retain 
the profitable rôle of commercial intermediaries. Under the 
Sasanids the Persians held the most important sea and land 
routes of world commerce. The influence of Sasanian Persia, 
as well as of China and India, and the remnants of Graeco- 
Bactrian culture helped to raise the cultural level of the Central 
Asian Iranians, especially the Soghdians. 

Political life in Central Asia during that period was limited to 
the petty wars of local rulers, especially in Eastern Turkestan, 
and the raids and conquests of the nomads. The Chinese too 
occasionally took a hand in the struggles against these latter. In 
the fifth century the southern part of Turkestan was conquered 
by the Haytals 1—the Hephthalites of the Greek sources—in all 
probability a people of Iranian descent, to whom the appellation 
of Kushan was now transferred 2. The Soghdians too submitted to 
the Hephthalites, whose headquarters were in Badakhshan. Their 
advance in the direction of India was not successful. In the sixth 


1 [Haytal is the Arabic form of the name, but * Habtal would be a 
beiter reading. V.M.] 

2 [Still doubtful. The name of the Kushan seems to have survived in 
that of the Hindu-Kush. V.M.] 
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century, between the years 563 and 567, according to our sources, 
the Hephthalite kingdom was conquered by the Turks who 
formed the most extensive nomad empire ever known up to that 
date, stretching as it did from the frontiers of China to the con- 
fines of Persia and Byzantium. This explains why our informa- 
tion on this empire comes both from Chinese, and from Per- 
sian, Greek and Armenian sources. By this time the nomad 
Iranians had been finally dislodged from Central Asia, and in 
the seventh century the Muslims did not meet any there. The 
sedentary Central-Asian Iranians, viz. the Soghdians, success- 
fully exploited the extent and power of the Turkish empire. The 
commercial interests of the Soghdians, who retained the monopoly 
of the silk trade, brought about a rupture between the Turks and 
the Persians and led to an exchange of embassies between the 
former and Byzantium. Trade with China was also greatly 
developed. The eastern gate of Samarqand was called “the 
Chinese gate”. Soghdian colonies sprang up along all the routes 
to China—from the southernmost road via Khotan and the 
southern part of Eastern Turkestan towards Lob Nor, to the 
northernmost, via the Semirechyé. In the latter region and east- 
ward of the Sir-Darya, where in the second century B.C. the 
Chinese had found only nomad life, the famous seventh century 
traveller Hsüan-tsang (629-630) saw cultivated fields and trading 
towns. 


LOCAL CULTURE CONTEMPORARY OF THE TSANG DYNASTY 


Towards 618 China under the T*ang dynasty reached the zenith 
of its political power, and the contemporary Chinese sources give 
more detailed accounts of the material and spiritual culture of 
Turkestan. They mention the cultivation of rice in the vaileys 
of the Oashqa-Darya and the Zarafshan, as well as of millet 
and wheat. In three states, including Farghana, there were gilt 
thrones in the form of rams, whereas in Bukhara the throne was 
in the shape of a camel. These data from Chinese sources find 
confirmation in the reports of the Byzantine envoys who saw 
in the ordu of the Turkish khan a gilt throne supported by four 
golden peacocks, and silver figures of animals which were not 
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inferior to Byzantine work. It is clear that the throne and figures 
were the work of conquered Central Asian Iranians and not of 
the Turks themselves. Even in the tenth century under the Mus- 
lims, wooden figures of animals—horses, oxen, camels and wild 
beasts—were to be seen in the public squares of Samarqand. 
Near the town of Kushaniya! there stood a building decorated 
with frescoes: on the northern wall these represented Chinese 
emperors, on the eastern, Indian brahmans and Turkish khans, 
and on the western, Persian kings and Roman emperors. 

The Turks borrowed their alphabet from the Central Asian 
Iranians. The Turkish ambassadors who visited Constantinople 
in 567 brought with them a letter written in “Scythian char- 
acters”. The oldest Turkish alphabet has survived in a series of 
inscriptions. The most extensive of these are those dated with 
the years 732 and 735 and found on the banks of the Orkhon in 
Mongolia. The Danish scholar V. Thomsen succeeded in de- 
ciphering the alphabet and the language itself, which in Russian 
are both called after Orkhon. Other inscriptions, undated, but 
more ancient, judging by the type of the characters (probably of 
the seventh century), have been found in Turkestan, in the valley 
of the Talas, to the south of Auliya-ata. It has been suggested 
that this alphabet is derived from the script used by the Soghd- 
ians, i.e. the Central Asian Iranians. The most ancient samples 
of Soghdian writings are commercial documents discovered tn 
a tower of the Chinese frontier wall near Tun-huang. More 
certain is the Soghdian origin of the Uyghur alphabet, the 
second Turkish alphabet in chronological order, so named after 
the first [? V.M.] sedentary inhabitants of Eastern Tur- 
kestan of Turkish origin. The Soghdian and Uyghur alphabets 
are known to us from Buddhist, Manichaean and Christian docu- 
ments dating approximately from the seventh century A.D. The 
language of the Soghdian documents is the same, but they present 
dialectical differences. Neither the language, nor the dialects can 
be located with certainty. The discoveries were made in Eastern 
Turkestan where the exceptional dryness of the climate insured 


1 North of the Zarafshan, in the Katta-Qurghan district [in the present- 
day Uzbek Republic]. 
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the excellent preservation of the documents which may have been 
brought from elsewhere. The peculiarities of the language and 
certain terms, such as the names of the months, coincide with 
what Biruni, the eleventh century Muslim author, says about 
the Soghdian language. The Greeks gave the name of Soghdiana 
to the region between the Oxus and the Jaxartes, whereas Mus- 
lim geographers applied the term Soghd only to the Zarafshan 
basin. As for the Soghdian language which is mentioned by 
Biruni, we do not know how far it extended northwards and 
westwards, if only as a literary language. 

Representatives of different religions used different alphabets. 
The Buddhists took up the local Soghdian alphabet, while the 
Manichaeans and Christians adapted their own alphabets to the 
local language. In Uyghur Turkish the Buddhists sometimes used 
a Sanskrit alphabet. At a later time the representatives of all 
three religions switched over to the same Uyghur alphabet. Some 
Manichaean documents have come down to us in two versions, 
of which one is in Manichaean, and the other in Uyghur char- 
acters. The two literary languages of Eastern Turkestan, the 
Northern (in the region of Kucha) and the Southern (to the 
east of Khotan) have come down to us only in Buddhist texts. 
The Northern language, misnamed by German and French 
scholars “Tokharian”, belongs to the Indo-European group, but 
is neither Iranian, nor Indian. So far it has not been ascertained 
to which of the historically known peoples :t belonged and what 
part this people played in the movements of the Indo-Europeans. 
The Southern language belongs to the Iranian group and seems 
to have a better claim to the name of “Tokharian” 1. 

No literary remains of Zoroastrianism, the national religion 
of the Iranians of Persia and of the western part of Central 
Asia, have so far come to light in Eastern Turkestan. Zoro- 
astrianism in Turkestan had some local features which differ- 
entiated it from the Zoroastrianism of Sasanian Persia. One 
such feature is attested by ossuaries; these were small clay cof- 
fins ornamented with figures, sometimes in relief, in which the 
bones of the dead were preserved after the flesh had fallen away, 


1 [It is usually attributed to the Iranian Saka. V.M.] 


for the earth was not to be polluted by the decomposition of the 
corpse. Such ossuaries have been recovered only within the ter- 
ritory of Russian Turkestan, between Katta-Qurghan on the 
Zarafshan, and Pishpek in the Semirechye. Their ornamental 
figures are equally interesting for the history of religion and 
for the history of art, as they point to the survival of the artistic 
traditions of the Greeks and to the influence of Sasanian Persia. 

There exist some written sources on religious life in pre- 
Islamic Turkestan, and especially in its capital Samarqand, where 
Zoroastrian, Manichaean and Buddhist communities still existed 
in the tenth century. Buddhism died out in Samarqand and other 
regions in pre-Islamic times, but it remained the predominant 
religion in Tokharistan (in the wider sense of the term) down 
to the Islamic conquest. 

Politically Turkestan was divided into a number of small states. 
The most powerful ruler was the prince of Samarqand who, like 
the prince of Farghana, bore the title of ikhshid. However, even 
the ikshids were only the first among the land-owning nablemen 
and, like them, were called dihqān. The dihqàns lived in fortified 
castles 1, and from thence completely dominated the country. In 
this respect the Turkestan of the seventh century A.D. differed 
but little from the Turkestan of the fourth century B.C. despite the 
progress of trade and industry. The towns were of no great size, 
as attested both by Chinese and Muslim sources and by archaeo- 
logical sites (gorodishche). The site of Afrāsiyāb, on which stood 
pre-Islamic Samarqand, the capital of the country, covers an 
area of less than two square kilometres 2. In Buddhist Tokharistan 
urban life had also realised considerable progress. Tirmidh, one 
of its secondary towns, was of the same size as Samarqand. 
Balkh, the ancient Bactria, was in all probability much larger. 
This accounts for the important part played by Balkh during 
the first centuries of Islam in the cultural life of Turkestan and 
of the whole Muslim world. 


1 Their remains (so-called “habitation qurghans") exist in many parts 
of Turkestan. 

2 [See now the important excavations of the Soviet scholars in 
Khwarazm, Soghdiana and Turkmenia]. 
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The princes were attached to the Turkish khans, and sometimes 
to the Chinese emperors. Only a part of the present-day Trans- 
caspian province down to Marv belonged to Sasanian Persia. Coins 
of the Sasanian type were struck in some places (Samarqand, 
Bukhara and Khwarazm). Roman architectural technique exer- 
cised its influence through Sasanian Persia. An example of this 
influence was the Samarqand “lead conduit" (j#-yi arziz) 1, 
which served to bring water into the town. 


ARAB CONQUEST 


The Arabs were the first people to invade Turkestan from the 
West since the times of Alexander. Their conquest re-attached 
a part of Turkestan to Hither Asia. The Arabs annexed the 
lands beyond the Oxus—-Mawarannahr, lit. “that which lies 
beyond the river” (Transoxiana)—to Khorasan, the eastern 
march of Sasanian Persia. Marv became the capital of the whole 
of Khorasan, and Samarqand the capital of Mawarannahr. From 
the military point of view, the expeditions of the governor 
Qutayba ibn-Muslim (705-715) were most important. He took 
Samarqand in 712, and this is one of the few phases of the Arab 
conquest on which we possess some local information 2, in addition 
to what we know from Arabic sources. At times the local rulers 
sought the aid of the Turkish khans and the Chinese Emperors 
against the Arabs. In the late seven-thirties the Arab victories 
over the Turks on the Jaxartes brought about the final dismem- 
berment of the Turkish nomad empire, even though the Arabs 
did not pursue the nomads on to their steppes. In 751 the victory 
over the Chinese in the Talas valley settled the question as to 
which of the two cultures, the Hither Asian or the Far Eastern, 
would prevail in Turkestan. The Arabs themselves looked upon 
Turkestan as a province wrested from the Chinese Emperors. 

In their campaigns the Arabs reached Kashghar 3 and the 
eastern part of the Sir-Darya region, while their actual conquests 

1 A lead water-pipe laid under the roofs of the bazaar, a stone arch 
and the town-moat. 

2 A letter of the Samarqand prince to the Chinese Emperor, dated 


A.D. 712. 
3 [Whether the Arabs reached Kashghar itself is doubtful. V.M.] 
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stretched to the eastern frontiers of Farghana, the Chirchik 
valley and Khwarazm, or generally speaking the regions where 
the sown lands bordered on the steppe. In the eighth century a 
long wall was built to protect the Chirchik valley from the raids 
of the nomads. Similar long walls protected, for instance, the 
province of Samarqand, i.e. Soghd in the narrow sense of the 
term. Remnants of these walls have survived to the present day 
in the form of earthen ramparts. The governor or amir of Kho- 
rasan was appointed directly by the Caliph or by the Caliph’s 
viceroy for the eastern part of the caliphate. The viceroys who 
followed one another in quick succession availed themselves of 
their short term of office to acquire estates which remained the 
property of their descendants. Local ruling dynasties, although 
completely subjected to the Amir of Khorasan, continued in 
existence for quite a long time. In some cases an Arab Amir 
ruled the province side by side with the native prince. 

By the middle of the eighth century, a movement originating 
in Khorasan brought about the fall of the Omayyad dynasty of 
Caliphs and the accession of the Abbasids. Armed bodies of Kho- 
rasanians, i.e. Central Asian Iranians, to which later Turkish 
detachments were added, formed the ‘Caliphs’ chief bulwark in 
the East. Officials of Khorasanian origin held the highest 
charges both in the centre of the caliphate and above all on the 
eastern marches. Under the first Abbasids the Barmakids enjoyed 
full power as ministers; in the ninth century they received from 
the Caliph governorships in various provinces of Mawarannahr, 
and from the year 900 they became amirs of the whole of Kho- 
rasan. Barmak, the ancestor of the Barmakids, and the Saman- 
khudat, the ancestor of the Samanids, were both natives of the 
province of Balkh, which points to the importance of that region. 
They had both already achieved eminence under the Khorsasanian 
governor Asad. In 725, on the orders of Asad, Barmak rebuilt 
Balkh which had been destroyed during the Arab conquest, and 
the inhabitants of the neigbouring town of Barūgān, built by 
the Arabs, were transferred to it. This is a unique instance in 
Muslim history of the abandonment of a Muslim-built town in 
order to restore a town built in pre-Islamic times. It is nothe- 
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worthy that this cultural triumph of the vanquished over the 
victors should have taken place in the Buddhist part of Iran. 
Other information points also to Buddhist Iran: such are the 
reports on the origin of the madrasa, as a special type of Muslim 
theological high school; on the home of the earliest Sufis 1 in 
Central Asia, and on the renaissance of the Persian language and 
literature in the same region. On the other hand, during the 
Muslim period, Buddhist Iran 2 adopted the administrative tradi- 
tions of [Western] Iran as represented, in public opinion, by the 
Barmakids and the Samanids. At the time when the founder of 
the Samanid dynasty, Ismail (892-907) was ruling only in Ma- 
warannahr, his residence was in Bukhara and not in the capital 
Samarqand. After having subdued the lands to the south and west 
of the Amu-Darya the Samanids continued to reside in Bukhara, 
and thus the administrative centre of the former Khorasan gover- 
norship was transferred to the east of the Oxus. 

The tenth century, the century of the Samanids, was the period 
when Arabic geographical literature was at its zenith. The prin- 
cipal works of this literature have been published by the Dutch 
Orientalist de Goeje 3. These works contain a detailed enumera- 
tion of all the regions of the Muslim world: they describe towns, 
rivers and irrigation systems, and give information on trade, 
industry, customs, religions and even dialects. The data on 
Turkestan under the Samanids are particularly comprehensive, 
as compared with those bearing on the earlier and later epochs. 

Thanks to the Arab geographers, we are able to reject the 
theory which attributes the changes of climatic conditions in 
Central Asia to the process of desiccation. The detailed informa- 
tion on tenth-century Turkestan shows that cultivated tracts and 
steppes were distributed then more or less as they are to-day, and 
this comparison suggests that, if the process of desiccation is 
operative at all, it proceeds so slowly that its effect is negligible 
within a millenium. 

The same records suggest that during the first centuries of 


1 Muslim mystics. 


2 And in general, Central Asian Iran. 
3 Bibliotheca geographorum arabicorum, vols. I-VIII. 
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Islam Turkestan was making rapid progress. In the seventh 
century A.D. Turkestan was much as it had been in the fourth 
century B.C. and its culture could not have stood comparison 
with that of Sasanian Iran, whereas in the tenth century it 
differed little from the other countries of ancient civilisation. 
Particularly interesting are the facts pointing to the considerable 
growth of the towns and to the progress of trade and industry. 

In Turkestan the Arabs did not build such large new towns 
as they did in Persia (Shiraz and Qum) and Transcaucasia 
(Ganja), but under their rule the existing towns grew in size. A 
comparison of literary records with archaeological remains throws 
much light on the growth of such towns as Marv, Samarqand 
and Bukhara. We can form now a clear idea of the plan of a 
pre-Muslim town. Its component parts were: 

a) the shahristan, represented in Marv by the Giaur-qal‘a, in 
Samarqand by the Afrasiyab site, and in Bukhara by the inner 
mound; 

b) the citadel (diz "fortress" or kuhandiz “old fortress", hence 
kunduz), which stood either inside the shahristan (as in Marv 
and Samarqand) or outside it (as in Bukhara) ; 

c) the suburbs (rabad), surrounded by an cuter town-wall (the 
rampart Gilakin-Chilburj in Marv, the rampart Duvar-i Qiyamat 
in Samarqand, the present-day wall of Bukhara). 

Even after the capital had been transferred to Bukhara, Sa- 
marqand remained the most populous town in Turkestan and its 
commercial and industrial centre. From the Chinese prisoners, 
captured in the battle of 751, the inhabitants of Samarqand 
learned the art of manufacturing rag-paper. This new writing 
material gradually spread from Samarqand to the West and 
replaced papyrus and parchment, both in the Muslim and the 
Christian worlds. On the other hand, the influence of the Western 
textile industry made itself felt first in Persia, and from thence 
in Turkestan. Textiles manufactured in Samarqand, Bukhara and 
Khwarazm were called after Egyptian towns or the Persian 
towns of Fars. Very popular too were the cotton fabrics made 
in the small town of Vadhar lying to the east of Samarqand. The 
fact that Vadhar was a centre of Arab settlers shows that the 
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Arabs who settled down in Turkestan came there not only as 
warriors of the faith. A still more important factor in the 
development of urban life and industry must have been immigra- 
tion from Persia: this alone wou'd account for the disappearance 
of the Soghdian language from the plains of Turkestan. In our 
days Soghdian (in two dialects) has survived only in the valley 
of the mountain river Yaghnob. Soghdian has given way to 
Tajik which differs little from Persian. The name Tazik, or 
Tajik, which was originally given to the Arabs, is an Iranian 
derivation from the name of the tribe Tayy, in Northern Arabia. 
The Turks seem to have understood the term Tajik in the sense 
of “Muslim”, “one belonging to Muslim culture”, and used it, 
accordingly, as a designation for the main mass of Muslims 
known to them, namely for the Iranians, making no distinction 
between the Tājīks and the Arabs. The mountaineers Gharcha, 
or Ghalcha (from the word ghar “mountain’’) differed greatly 
from the inhabitants of the plains in their language, and especial- 
ly in their manners and customs. The region inhabited by them 
was called Gharchistan. How small was the difference, in the 
tenth century, between the language spoken in Turkestan, at least 
amongst the educated classes, and that spoken in Persia, can be 
judged by the fact that poets, who were natives of Turkestan, 
such as Rüdaki, could achieve eminence in the Persian Parnassus. 
In Khwarazm the people still continued to speak their own 
language, unintelligible to the other Iranians, and even to use it 
in writing 1. Later this language seems to have been superseded by 
Turkish and not by Persian. The tall caps, a special feature of 
the Khwarazmian costume, survived among the Northern Khi- 
vans and the Turcomans. Some terms relating to irrigation (arna 
"large canal", yab “small canal") which survived only in Khiva 
and among the Turcomans are undoubtedly remnants of the 
Khwarazmian language. 

As early as the ninth century Mawarannahr was regarded 
as a Muslim country, its population taking part in the holy war 
against the infidels. Towards the same time the local school of 


1 [The documents in Khwarazmian have been studied by W. Henning 
and A. Freiman]. 
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theology, based on the Hanefite rite, came into being. The learned 
Abü-Hafs of Bukhara, who died in 832, was called “the teacher 
of scholars in Mawarannahr”, as it stands written on his tomb. 
In the tenth century, besides the Jewish community, which sub- 
sists to the present day, there were Zoroastrian and Christian 
communities in Samarqand, as well as a small Manichaean 
colony. The Zoroastrians of Samarqand (mugh) were entrusted 
with the care of the "lead conduit", which exempted them from 
the poll-tax imposed in Islamic states upon non-Muslims. In the 
eleventh century Zoroastrians are still mentioned in Bukhara and 
Khwarazm. In the tenth century there existed a Christian 
settlement to the south of the Sir-Darya, on the border between 
the cultivated lands and the "Hunger steppe". There was also 
a large Christian monastery to the south of Samarqand in the 
region near Urgut, where Christian inscriptions in Syriac have 
recently come to light. Even then the Christians were less 
numerous than the Jews. Among the Muslims themselves, certain 
customs and beliefs of former times still survived. The poet 
Rüdaki expresses in his verses a purely pagan conception of 
Earth and Heaven, as the father and mother of mankind. Clay 
statuettes, originally idols, were freely sold in Bukhara till the 
middle of the tenth century, and traces of dualistic beliefs are 
found to the present day in rural districts. Among the popular 
masses Shi'ism spread simultaneously with orthodox Islam. The 
samanid Amir Nasr (914-943) patronised one of the Shi*a move- 
ments. He probably did so out of hatred for the aristocracy and 
the clergy allied to it, but this venture led to his downfall. 

The new order which the Samanids introduced in the tenth 
century had not altogether superseded the old. The suburbs, 
where the bazaars were situated and where the commercial and 
industrial classes were concentrated, had outgrown the old 
shahristans, but the latter were still associated with the 1dea of 
a "town". It is true that independent princes and the landed 
aristocracy had given way to a despotic regime of the Hither 
Asian type and to bureaucratic centralisation: in Bukhara, the 
capital of the Samanids, as many as ten divans, or administrative 
departments, were arrayed around the Registan place. However, 
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In some regions like Khwarazm, hereditary rulers of pre-Muslim 
dynasties were still carrying on. There remained also a few 
influential dihqans. Thus the mighty lord of Tiinkat 1, though 
divested of his political power, still wielded much influence over 
the population. Like the Abbasid caliphs, the Samanids had sur- 
rounded themselves with a guard of Turkish slaves who formed 
their military mainstay, but there was as yet no such strict distinc- 
tion between the army and the people as at a later date. The popu- 
lation retained some of their warlike habits and continued to 
carry arms. It was the popular masses who furnished bodies of 
volunteers, "warriors of the faith", who, like the “free cossacks", 
defended the frontiers of the Muslim states against the raids of 
the Turks and at the same time imperil'ed internal order. It was 
said of these detachments that they were “both the support of 
the government and the object of its anxiety". The population 
of Samarqand, the principal centre of urban life, had also a repu- 
tation for unruliness ; because of their mutinous spirit the govern- 
ment had the outer gates of the town demolished. Nor could the 
Samanids confidently rely on their Turkish guard, especially in 
their struggles against the Turkish khans. The latter's conquest of 
the Samanid state in the tenth century was aided by the treason 
of the dihqans and Turkish generals, as well as by the apathy 
of the popular masses. The people showed no love for the 
despotic tendencies of the Samanids and the bureaucratic 
centralisation, because the upkeep of the guard and of the 
officials led to increased taxation. 


THE TURKS 


As usual, the new conquering onslaught of the Central Asian 
barbarians upon the civilised regions was preceded by a period 
during which these barbarians were drawn into the sphere of 
cultural influences. Trading with the nomads was profitable to the 
civilised population who received from them the products of their 
stock breeding, in particular meat and horses. Still greater was the 
demand of the nomads for the products of their civilised neigh- 
bours, such as wheat and especially articles of clothing. Wherever 


1 In the Āhangarān (now Angren) valley, to the south of Tashkent. 
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trade existed between the nomads and the sedentary population— 
on the borders of China, of the Muslim world and of Russia— 
the nomads drove their herds to the frontier towns without 
waiting for the traders to come on to their steppes. Besides the 
necessary commodities, another attraction for the nomads were 
the reed beds along the banks of the large rivers which made 
convenient grounds for winter camping. The coming of the 
nomads for trade to these winter quarters easily turned into 
plundering raids. Rabdts1, or block-houses, built on the fron- 
tiers for the volunteers “fighting for the faith’, were meant to 
cope with such raids. The Samanid government went so far as to 
grant lands along the middle course of the Sir-Darya to Turkish 
settlers on condition that they defended the frontier against their 
heathen kinsmen. Traders from Muslim Turkestan introduced 
Islamic civilisation in various regions, partly through channels 
previously opened up by the Soghdians. As before, the principal 
roads were those leading to China, and from these other roads 
branched off towards the North to the headquarters of certain 
nomad khans: from Talas (now Auliya-Ata) it took 81 days to 
reach the headquarters of the Kimaks on the Irtish; from the 
region of Turfan a road ran towards the Qirghiz, into the basin 
of the Upper Yenisey. According to Chinese sources, in the 
tenth century Muslim merchants penetrated even into Eastern 
Mongolia on the Orkhon. The Kimak camp could also be 
reached by another road from the lower course of the Sir- 
Darya. This area lay outside the Samanid territories, but 
trading factories had been established there by settlers from the 
Samanid state. These emigrants seem to have been coming partly 
from the region along the middle course of the Sir-Darya, where 
Sauran was the frontier-post of the Samanid Mawarannahr, and 
partly from Khwarazm. The latter owed its wealth exclusively 
to its trade with the nomads which seems to have greatly 
developed in Islamic times. This trade was concentrated in the 
northern part of Khwarazm,—where stood the town of Gurganj 
(now Kuna-Urganch). In the tenth century this part of Khwa- 
razm formed a separate state independent of the pre-Muslim 


1 Not to be confused with rabad, “a suburb". 
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dynasty of the Khwarazmshahs whose rule did not extend beyond 
the southern part of the region. Traders from Gurganj carried 
Islam and Muslim culture to the banks of the Volga: the Volga 
Bulghars adopted Islam, and the Khazar state had a guard of 
Khwarazmian Muslims. Khwarazmians seem to have taken service 
with the Khazars even before the final triumph of Islam in their 
country, for in 764 a Khwarazmian commanded the Khazar 
army which raided the Muslim possessions beyond the Caucasus. 
How close were the ties between the Samanid state and the 
regions along the Volga, can be judged by the fact that the 
Caliph’s embassy of 921-922, whose iourney is described by Ibn 
Fadlan, travelled to the Volga by the circuitous route through 
Bukhara and Khwarazm, instead of taking the shorter road 
through the Caucasus. The amirs of Gurganj grew so powerful, 
through their trade with the nomads, that in the tenth century 
they finally annexed the southern part of Khwarazm and ap- 
propriated the title of Khwarazmshah. A few years later the 
Samanid dynasty perished in the struggle against the Muslim 
Turks. 

In those days the success of Muslim trade was not always 
accompanied by the success of Islam as a religion. Unlike Bud- 
dhism, Christianity and Manichaeism, Islam was at that time 
unsupported by missionaries. The propagation of the faith was 
regarded as the business of the state, and not of private in- 
dividuals. Muslims who travelled for commercial purposes did 
not engage in religious propaganda. In the eighth century there 
existed in the Chinese language religious literature of the Bud- 
dhists, the Manichaeans and the Christians, but not of the 
Muslims, although according to the sources, alien Muslims in 
China were no less numerous than the adherents of other Asian 
creeds. Thus the Christians and Manichaeans, in their proselyti- 
sing activities, profited by the success of Muslim trade in Central 
Asia much more than did the Muslims themselves. The most 
important gains of Christianism and Manichaeism in Central 
Asia were made during the Muslim period. Islamic propaganda 
affected mainly the immediate neighbours of the Muslim world, 
as a corollary of the political and cultural influence of the Muslim 
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states. Independently of government policy, Islam was spread 
by darvish mystics who are perhaps the only representatives of 
a missionary movement, internal or external, in the Muslim 
world. The shaykhs of the darvish orders were always more 
successful on the steppes than in the more civilised regions, yet 
they confined their activities to the near-lying steppes and did 
not undertake any distant expeditions. 

The geographers of the first half of the tenth century regarded 
the frontiers of Islam in the North-East as coinciding with those 
of the Samanid kingdom. They represent the Turks as opposed to 
the Muslims, with the exception of the Turks on the Sir-Darya 
who had been converted to Islam and had at the same time come 
under Samanid rule. Talas remained the centre of the frontier 
trade in the North-East. This town, situated on the river of the 
same name, had been conquered by the Samanids in 893, when the 
“principal church" was converted into a mosque. This fact shows 
that here Christian propaganda had preceded Muslim. Hardly 
correct, however, is Ibn Haugal's statement that no Muslim had 
ever penetrated farther than Talas, because beyond this town 
began the possessions of the nomad Qarluq Turks. An entirely 
different picture is given by Muqaddasi, a geographer of the 
second half of the tenth century: settlements to the east of Talas 
had mosques; in Merki, as in Talas, the church had been con- 
verted into a mosque; near the same settlement a Samanid lord 
had built a rabat. 

Historians give 960 as the date of the first conversion to 
Islam of a numerous Turkish people (200,000 tents) without 
any mention of Holy War. There is possibly some connection be- 
tween this fact and the sojourn at the court of the Turkish khan 
of Kalimati, a Muslim scholar from Khorasan. The reports about 
the conversion of the Turks and Kalimati's journey probably 
refer to the Turkish Khanate which comprised the town of Bala- 
saghun in the valley of the Chu, and Kashghar, and from which 
came the attack on the Samanid kingdom at the end of the tenth 
century. Although the southern part of the Semirechye and the 
north-western part of Eastern Turkestan are separated by a high 
chain of snow-capped mountains, under nomad domination they 
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often formed part of the same state, and even part of the same 
fief, because Eastern Turkestan had no grazing grounds, which 
were necessary to the nomads. On the other hand, the high moun- 
tains presented an obstacle to the movement of armies. Like 
all the other nomad inroads into the cultivated districts of Turke- 
stan, the Turkish at'ack on the Samanid state was made from the 
semirechye in the North-East, and not from Kashghar. Kash- 
ghar itself was more often attacked from the direction of Far- 
ghana, than vice versa. 


THE QARA-KHANIDS 1) 


The Turkish people that conquered the Samanid dominions 
have left no reliable traditions on the circumstances in which they 
were converted to Islam. There exist only certain legendary 
reports about Satuq Boghra khan, the first ruler to embrace 
Islam, though his tomb is still shown in a village to the north of 
Kashghar. With equal rapidity, the Turks lost all recollection of 
their pre-Muslim cultural past. The Uyghur alphabet inherited 
from pre-Islamic times was for some time used side by side 
with the Arabic, to be abandoned and forgotten at a later date. 
Its use was revived only during the domination of the Mongols 
who had acquired it from the non-Muslim population of Eastern 
Turkestan. Some traces of early nomad traditions survived in 
administrative terminology, and especially in the titulature of the 
khans. Thus some Muslim khans styled themselves Emperors of 
China (in Turkish Tabghach-khan or Tamghach-khan), though 
their possessions no longer included China or even lands bordering 
on China. The literature of the Muslim Turks was based ex- 
clusively on Muslim, and especially Persian patterns. The earlier 
acquaintance of the Turks with Chinese culture, Buddhism, 
Christianity and Manichaeism left no impress on their literature. 
This explains the aridity, dullness and lack of popularity among 
the popular masses of the Turkish imitative writings. It is enough 
to compare the didactic poem Qutadghu (or Oudatgu)-bilik, 
composed in 462/1069-70 by Yüsuf of Balasaghün 2) for the khan 


1 For further details see below p. 92. 
2 The author states that his was the first work to be written in 


Turkish, whereas the Arabs and Persians had many books. 


of Kashghar with the didactic treatise Oābūs-nāma, written in 
Persian in 1082 A.D. and subsequently translated no less than 
three times into Turkish. The Persian author presents his edifying 
subjects in animated narrative, and illustrates them with historical 
examples, thereby enhancing the interest of his book. In the 
Qutadghu-bilik the personages are lifeless allegorical figures: 
Justice is impersonated by a ruler, Happiness by a vazir, Intel- 
ligence by the vazir’s son, Contentment by the vazir’s brother. 
Very few manuscripts of the Qutadghu-bilik have come to light 
so far1, though the discovery, made in 19092, of an earthen 
jug inscribed with paraphrased verses from this poem may mean 
that it enjoyed a wider popularity than the number of surviving 
copies seems to suggest. 

The conquest of the Samanid state by the Muslim Turks began 
from the North-East, and the first province to be occupied was 
Isfijab, the present day district of Chimkant. In 992 the Turkish 
forces entered Bukhara for the first time but were forced to 
withdraw in the same year. By the treaty of 996, the Samanids 
ceded to the Turks the whole of their possessions to the north 
of the Zarafshan basin, and in 999 Samarqand and Bukhara 
were annexed by the Turkish khan. The last Samanid pretender 
perished in 1005 after several unsuccessful attempts to restore the 
power of his dynasty. How far the domination of these Turks 
spread to the East, the sources do not say. In 998 the khan of 
Kashghar Arslan khan Ali died a “martyr” in the struggle for the 
faith and the place where he met his end is still shown to the 
north-east of Yangi-Hisar. This detail seems to indicate that 
at that time the dominion of the Muslim Turks and the diffusion 
of Islam was halted a short distance to the east of Kashghar. 

In the tenth and twelfth centuries, the lands on both sides of 
the principal chain of the T‘ien-shan were united under the rule 
of the so-called Qarakhanids or Ilek-khans, but not under one 
single ruler. Like all nomad or semi-nomad states the Qarakhanid 
state was divided into fiefs which soon became independent. 

1 [The MSS. of Vienna, Cairo and Farghana (the latter in Arabic 
script) have now been published in facsimile, Istanbul 1942-3.] 


2 In the village of Saraychik, near the mouth of the Ural river. 
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Their frontiers frequently shifted and they were often at wai 
amongst themselves. A!l traces, even nominal, of the supreme 
power of the head of the dynasty had disappeared by the eleventh 
century. Different towns were ruled by independent rulers, all 
bearing equally proud titles. For some time after the conquest, 
the ruler of Western Turkestan bore the title of ilek which was 
apparently regarded as less important than that of khan. The 
first ilek, ruler of the whole of Mawarannahr, lived and was 
buried in Uzgand, a frontier town of Farghana, which under the 
samanids was comparatively small in size (equalling one third 
of Osh). After the Turkish conquerors had securely established 
their power, they transferred their residence to Samarqand, the 
central town of the region, and there in the eleventh century 
they assumed the rank of khan. Uzgand continued to be the 
residence of the ruler of Farghana, until in the thirteenth century 
the Mongols built Andijàn 1. To this flourishing period of Uzgand 
belong the buildings which have survived to the present, such as a 
63 feet high minaret and a mazār, i.e. a mausoleum where, 
according to local tradition, lie buried the first ilek and the Seljuk 
Sultan Sanjar (d. 1157), although, in point of fact the latter’s 
tomb is in Marv. The inscription on the mausoleum shows that 
it was built only at the end of the twelfth century, but the interest 
of the Uzgand monuments is obvious in view of the scarcity of 
pre-Mongol buildings still extant in Turkestan. The ruler of 
Farghana was mostly independent of Samarqand, although the 
khans of Samarqand claimed sovereignty over the whole of Ma- 
warannahr and in the late twelfth century styled themselves “Sul- 
tans of Sultans”. In Bukhara, which ceased to be the capital 
under the Qarakhanids, some of the khans erected buildings, the 
best known of which is the minaret built in 1127 by Arslan- 
khan (170 feet high). 

The Turkish conquest and the system of fiefs introduced by 
the conquerors did not interrupt the cultural development and 
progress of the country. The historical processes, discernible 
under the Samanids, continued under the Qarakhanids. The fall 
of the Samanid kingdom gave a new lease of life to the landed 


1 Now Uzgand is a village in the district of Andijan. 
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aristocracy, the dihqans. This conclusion is supported by the 
coins struck by the dihqan of Ilaq, who had enjoyed no such 
rights under the Samanids, and by reports about the wars of the 
Oarakhanids, in which there are references to a special force of 
the dihqans of Mawarannahr. Soon however the dihqans lost even 
such importance as was theirs under the Samanids, and in the 
political events of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, even at 
the time of the Mongol invasion, no mention is made any longer 
of the cavalry of these lords. It is probable that the dihqans 
took a hand in the struggle between the throne and the military 
aristocracy 1 which grew in fierceness under the Qarakhanids. The 
khans had the support of the popular masses, while the aristo- 
cracy was backed by the mullas. As a typical event one can 
quote the deposition and murder in 1095 of the Samarqand khan 
Ahmad who was very popular with the masses. This act was 
perpetrated by the chiefs of the Turkish guard at the instigation 
life must have also contributed to the decline of the class of 
dihqans. Since the conquest, there had been a noticeable tendency 
of the clergy. The progress achieved in trade, industry and town- 
to move the centre of town life from the old shahristans into the 
suburbs where the bazaars were situated. This process, by which 
former “towns” were transformed into "suburbs" and vice versa, 
was completed under the Qarakhanids in the eleventh century. 
The towns took on their present-day aspect, the principal arteries 
leading from the gates towards the centre, with bazaar-stalls 
lining these streets and the central cupola of the market (chārsū) 
rising over the spot where they intersected. The same process 
can be observed in Marv and other towns of Turkestan which 
lay outside the Qarakhanid possessions. Bukhara assumed the 
form of an aristocratic municipal republic, at whose head stood 
the sadrs, i.e. the princes of the church of the “house of Burhan”, 
who represented the interests of the wealthy classes. In the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century the power of the sadrs was 
crushed,—not by the khans, but by a popular movement headed by 
a man from the ranks of the craftsmen. 


1 Represented by the chiefs of the Turkish guards. 
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THE GHAZNAVIDS AND SELJUKS 


Foreign enemies took advantage of the struggles within the 
Qarakhanid state. The dynasty lost its independence as early as the 
eleventh century, but its physical existence continued til the 
beginning of the thirteenth. After the fall of the Samanid state, 
its territories situated te the south of the Amu-Darya passed into 
the hands of another dynasty which had formerly stood in a 
vassal relationship to the Samanids and which has been surnamed 
Ghaznavid, after its capital Ghazni (in present day Afghanistan, 
to the South-West of Kabul). Sultan Mahmüd (998-1030), the 
principal representative of this dynasty, successfully beat off the 
attacks of the Qarakhanids on the provinces to the south of the 
Amu-Darya. He retained Balkh in his power, and to some extent 
subdued the eastern provinces of present day Bukhara which 
gravitated towards Balkh. In the same way he conquered Khwa- 
razm, a former vassal state of the Samanids. 

Mahmud’s successors were dislodged from Persia and 
Northern Afghanistan by the invasion of another Turkish 
people, the Turcomans, who formerly lived along the lower course 
of the Sir-Darya. Thence they began moving southward in the 
tenth century,, and in the eleventh had crossed the Amu-Darya. 
The Turcomans belonged to a lower standard of civilisation than 
the conquerors of Samanid Turkestan. Until their conversion to 
Islam they were illiterate, and no dynasty of khans led them 
on their conquests. They came to Persia first as separate 
hordes, and then as bands comanded by beks (princes),—the 
issue of the Turcoman chief Seljuk. Only when they reached 
Persia did their beks adopt the royal title and style themselves 
“shahs” and “sultans”. They were the first to introduce this 
latter title! into official terminology and the legends on coins. 
In this they were imitated by the later Ghaznavids and Qara- 
khanids. These “Seljuk Turks" gradually extended their sway 
over the whole of Muslim Asia. Having firmly established their 
power in Persia and Mesopotamia, they turned back to the East, 


1 Primarily this term did not designate an individual ruler, but only 
the “state power" in general. 
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conquered Khawarazm and the lands along the lower course of the 
Sir-Darya, which were their earlier home, and subjugated the 
Qarakhanids, including the khan of Kashghar. 

It was they who first conceived the idea of the Sultan of 
Islam as the sovereign ruler of the entire Muslim world, standing 
alongside the Caliph, the religious chief of the Muslims, whose 
spiritual authority was to consecrate the Sultan’s power. 

Even in the empire of the Seljuk sultans the principle of ad- 
ministrative unity was not completely achieved, despite all the 
efforts of their Persian ministers, especially the famous Nizam 
al-mulk (assassinated in 1092). Relatives of the Sultan received 
vast provinces which they administered and passed on by in- 
heritance, while not always bowing to the authority of the head 
of the dynasty. The title of “sultan” was sometimes borne 
simultaneously by several persons. During the lifetime of his 
brothers (Bark-Yaruq and Muhammad), Sultan Sanjar (1118- 
1157) ruled Khorasan and lived in the East, mostly in Marv,— 
even after he had become the head of the dynasty. Simultaneous- 
ly, other princes in the West assumed the title of sultan. Sanjar’s 
sovereignty over these provinces was purely nominal, though he 
successfully put down attempts of open rebellion. While his 
nephew Sultan Mas‘tid (1133-1152) ruled in Baghdad and 
Western Persia, Sanjar did not advance further West than 
Rayy (to the east of Tehran). Finally the “Sultan of Islam" had 
to relinquish his sovereignty over the former Qarakhanid posses- 
sions in favour of the new conquerors who came from the Far 
East, and for the first time since the spread of Islam in Turke- 
stan that country had to submit to a non-Muslim people. 


THE QARA-KHITAY 


From the beginning of the tenth century, and since the fall of 
the T*ang dynasty, the northern provinces of China had been 
ruled by foreign dynasties which arrogated to themselves the title 
of Emperor of China. The first of these dynasties was the House 
of Liao (916-1125) of Khitay (K‘itan) extraction. The Khitay 
are usually supposed to have been of Tunguz origin but argu- 
ments have also been advanced to show that they were Mongols. 
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The earliest rulers of the House of Liao had solidly established 
their sway over Manchuria, Mongolia and Northern China, where 
they underwent the influence of Chinese culture. The Khitay 
gave to the Celestial Empire the name which has survived to the 
present day among the Mongols and Russians 1. The Muslims, 
and after them the Western Europeans, gave the name of Qité 
(Khitā), or Qata (Khata), only to Northern China, retaining the 
old name of China (Chin, Arabic, Sin) for Southern China, 
which remained under the rule of national dynasties until the 
Mongol conquest. The domination of the Khitay greatly affected 
the ethnical composition of the population of Mongolia by dis- 
lodging the Turkish elements whose place was now taken by the 
Mongols. They also influenced the conditicns of life of the 
nomad peoples, as can be seen from the fact that they replaced 
the former cult of the East by the Chinese cult of the South, 
with the corresponding orientation of the nomads’ dwellings in 
that direction. 

Already in the eleventh century, the Muslims of Turkestan 
had to ward off attacks of non-Muslim peoples coming from 
the East, among whom the Khitay are mentioned. A more im- 
portant westward movement of the Khitay took place after the 
conquest of the Liao kingdom in 1125 by the Jurchens, who 
also originated from Manchuria. Part of the Khitay, the Qara- 
Khitay (Black Khitay), as the Muslims called them, left their 
country under the leadership of a member of the former dynasty 
and migrated to the western part of Central Asia. In the letter 
which Sultan Sanjar addressed in July 1133 to the vazir of the 
Caliph, he speaks of the victory of the khan of Kashghar, at 
some days’ distance to the East of Kashghar, over the kafir 
(“infidel”) who, a few years previously, had come “from the 
farthermost part of Turkestan”. The leader of the kafirs was 
taken prisoner. 

This was the victory of the Kashghar ruler Arslan khan 
Ahmad over the Qara-Khitay army. The historian Ibn al-Athir 
gives the date of this battle as 1128, though it probably took place 
some years later. And so the advance of the Qara-Khitay across 


1 [In Russian, China is called Kitay, cf. old English Cathay. ] 
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Eastern Turkestan came to grief. More successful was their mo- 
vement along the northern route, across the regions lying north 
of the Tien-shan. The first place where the Khitay firmly 
established themselves after they had left their native country, 
was Tarbaghatay. There, in the vicinity of the present day 
Chughuchaq, they built the town of Emil. At that time they 
numbered 40,000 tents. The first Muslim ruler to have dealings 
with them was the khan of Balasaghun who solicited their aid 
against some hostile Turkish chiefs. The Qara-Khitay defeated 
the khan’s enemies but at the same time seized Balasaghun and 
deprived the khan of his title. Since then the valley of the river 
Chu remained the residence of the Qara-Khitay ruler who bore 
the title of gürkhàn 1. The Chinese historians include the gur- 
khans among the Chinese emperors, enumerate their “years of 
rule” in Chinese nomenclature and call their dynasty “Western 
Liao". This seems to be the only example in history, of the 
retention of the Chinese imperial title by an alien dynasty even 
after it had been driven out of China. When in the fourteenth 
century the Yüan dynasty? was ousted from China, it was 
considered as having come to an end, although direct descendants 
of the last emperor continued for some time to reign in Mon- 
golia. 

From the banks of the Chu the gurkhan gradually spread his 
dominion over the Qarakhanids of Eastern and Western Tur- 
kestan. There is no information about his fighting with the khan 
of Kashghar but as Ibrahim khan, son of Arslan khan Ahmad, 
is called “the martyr” (shahid), it is possible that he fell in a 
battle with the Qara-Khitay. The non-Muslim lands of the 
Eastern Tien-shan also submitted to the gurkhan. As early as 
1137 the Qara-Khitay defeated the khan of Samarqand, Mahmud, 
near Khojand, but for some reason they did not avail themselves 
of this opportunity of conquering Mawarannahr. In 1141 the 
gurkhan intervened in the feuds in Mawarannahr, as he had done 
in Balasaghun. This time, however, he sided with the Turkish 
aristocracy, whereas Mahmud khan had invoked the aid of his 


1 According to Muslim authors it meant “khan of khans”. 
2 As the Mongol dynasty was officially called in China. 
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uncle Sultan Sanjar. On 9 September 1141 the Sultan’s army 
was defeated on the Qatvan steppe, to the north of Samarqand. 
It was said that the Muslims lost up to 30,000 men. The khan 
of Samarqand fied with the Sultan of Khorasan. He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother who became the gurkhan’s vassal. 
News of the defeat of the most powerful Muslim sultan in a 
battle with non-Muslims reached the Crusaders, who were fight- 
ing the Muslims in Syria and Northern Mesopotamia, and gave 
rise to the legend of the Christian “Prester John”. It was ex- 
pected that the Christian king, who was attacking the Muslims 
from the East, would reach Jerusalem and help his co-religionists 
to smash the enemies of Christendom. In 1145 it was given out 
that he had reached the Tigris. In point of fact, the Qara-Khitay 
were not ambitious of extensive conquests and contented them- 
selves with subjecting the nearest Muslim states, including 
Bukhara and Khwarazm. Even the town of Tirmidh, on the right 
bank of the Amu-Darya, remained under the Seljuk Sultan. 
The Qara-Khitay kingdom was vastly different from the 
usual type of nomad empires. While retaining their nomad habits, 
the Qara-Khitay had absorbed Chinese culture to a far greater 
extent than other nomad conquerors. In their state the Chinese 
system of taxation “by households” prevailed, each house paying 
1 dinar (about ten shillings). The first gurkhan is also said to 
have distributed no fiefs and entrusted to no man a command 
over more than 100 men. Even in later times the gurkhan’s 
possessions show no signs of parcellation into appanages 1, but 
neither had they any administrative unity. Everywhere former 
local dynasties continued to exist as the gurkhan’s vassals, their 
feudal dependence being of those three different types which 
became known in Russia during the various periods of Mongol 
domination. In many places there were permanent representatives 
of the gurkhan side by side with the local ruler. Some other 
provinces, like Khwarazm, were only periodically visited by the 
gurkhan’s representatives who collected the tribute. Finally, in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, the sadr (religious chief) 


1 [In Russian: udelnaya sistema, i.c. the system of appanages under 
which the father's dominions were divided among his sons.] 
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of Bukhara in person took the tribute to the khan’s ordu, as at 
a later date the prince of Moscow took his to the Golden Horde. 
In the middle of the twelfth century there lived in Bukhara 
a delegate of the gurkhan, whose instructions were to take the 
sadr°s advice in all matters. 

By comparison with the times of Sultan Sanjar, the limits of 
the Qara-Khitay dominions had been somewhat extended in the 
second half of the twelfth century, when they had come to 
include both Tirmidh and Balkh. As a general rule, however, the 
Qara-Khitay attempted no further conquests and even took no 
measures to prevent the recrudescence of war among their Mus- 
lim vassals and neighbours, until finally the latter raised the 
banner of holy war. With the death of Sultan Sanjar in 1157, 
the power of the Seljuk dynasty waned in the East. After this, 
several dynasties in turn laid claims to be regarded in Central 
Asia as Sultans of Islam “bound to liberate their co-religionists 
from the infidels’ yoke", first the Seljuk Sultans of Western 
Persia, then the Ghürid dynasty which arose in Afghanistan, 
and finally the Khwarazmshahs who were hereditary governors 
in the service of the Seljuks. 


THE KHWARAZMSHAHS 


The end of the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury are an important period in the history of Khwarazm for at 
that time this region had become the nucleus of a powerful state 
whose rulers could bid for paramountcy in Muslim Asia. The 
Khwarazmshah Takish 1 (1172-1200) defeated his Muslim rivals. 
Toghrul, the last Seljuk sultan in Western Persia, fell in 1194 
in a battle against Takish. Like his predecessors Takish several 
times waged war against the Qara-Khitay but with no great 
success. Even his son and successor Muhammad, during the 
first years of his reign, when he was struggling with the 
Ghurids, continued to pay tribute to the Qara-Khitay and to 
accept their aid. Later, however, he proclaimed himself the libe- 
rator of the Muslims from infidel domination and in 1210 de- 
feated the Qara-Khitay army on the banks of the Talas. This 


1 [Perhaps: Tikish?] 
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victory, although not decisive, brought great fame to the Sultan, 
who adopted the titles of “Second Alexander” and “Sultan San- 
jar". He planned to conquer China and to create a world empire, 
but this ambition was thwarted partly because of the opposition 
of foreign enemies, and partly also because of the lack of 
response among his Muslim subjects. In those days, the imperial 
idea was not popular in the Muslim world, in whose history one 
does not find the same connection between the growth of political 
power and the progress of trade and industry, that is to be found 
in later times in the history of Western Europe. In the Islamic 
world, political disintegration did not weaken cultural links 
between the separate regions. There no longer existed such a 
unique political and cultural centre as Baghdad had once been, 
but the interests of culture were equally well served by the 
existence of a number of rival capitals. Local princes vied with 
one another in attracting men of literary and scientific distinction 
to enhance the lustre of their courts. The outer world was no 
longer an object for Muslim military expeditions, but Muslim 
traders and men of culture, without any aid from the govern- 
ment, penetrated much farther than Islamic armies could have 
done. In the twelfth century, representatives of the Muslim 
military caste were to be found in the service both of the Polov- 
tsian khans in Southern Russia and of the Manchurian rulers in 
Northern China. After their conquest of Central Asia the Qara- 
Khitay did not embrace Islam, but Muslim men of culture were 
in favour at the court of their rulers. A Muslim merchant, 
Mahmud-bay, was the minister of the last gurkhan. Mus- 
lim traders visited Eastern Mongolia and even the trade be- 
tween Mongolia and China passed into their hands. Trade was 
in the form of barter, and apparently was not affected by distur- 
bances in the currency system of Mawarannahr,—-where, between 
the eleventh and thirteenth centuries, the "silver" dirhams were 
struck in copper, which was tantamount to the ¿introduction of 
token currency. The fame of Muslim specialists in irrigation 
inspired Mongol epics to create the figure of Sartagtay !, the 
builder of miraculous dykes and dams. 


1 In Mongolian “an Iranian, a representative of Muslim culture”. 
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Sultan Muhammad did not secure the good will of the in- 
habitants of Turkestan whom he had liberated. In Bukhara he 
sided with the aristocracy. Malik Sanjar, the leader of the po- 
pular movement, was removed from Bukhara to Khwarazm. The 
sadr, who headed the aristocracy, was permitted to return to 
Bukhara but later on he too was deposed and sent to Nhwarazm. 
Still worse was the treatment meted out by Muhammad to the 
Qarakhanids. The Khwarazmian garrison lett behind in Samar- 
qand provoked such irritation that the “Sultan of Sultans” 
Othman rose against his deliverers, with the full approval of his 
people, and resumed relations with the Oara-Khitay. Muhammad 
shed rivers of blood in subduing the population which he had 
previously “freed”. The Qarakhanids, who had remained in 
power under the Qara-Khitay, were exterminated. After the 
battle on the Talas the inhabitants of Balasaghun in the Semi- 
rechye had expected the coming of the liberator and had closed 
the gates against the Oara-Khitay, but Muhammad betrayed their 
expectations and the town was captured by the Qara-Khitay. At 
about the same time, bands of “Tatar” nomads appeared in the 
Semirechye and in Kashgharia, as a sequel to the disorders which 
took place in Mongolia in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
and which ended in the unification of the country under Te- 
müchin, better known by the title of Chingiz-khan 1. 


THE MONGOLS 


The empire created by Chingiz-khan was the outcome not 
merely of political struggles between various peoples and tribes, 
but also of a class conflict between the steppe aristocracy and tne 
popular elements. Chingiz-khan represented the aristocracy. The 
popular masses 2) united under the leadership of his rival Ja- 
mukha, who had adopted the title of gurkhan, probably in imita- 
tion of the Qara-Khitay. Jamukha incited one enemy after an- 
other against him, but Chingiz-khan and his supporters emerged 
victorious from all these struggles. According to Mongol 
tradition, Jamukha was taken prisoner and executed after Chin- 


1 [Jenghiz khan.] 
2 [Somewhat doubtful. V.M.]. 
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giz-khan’s victory 1 over the Mergit (who lived to the East of 
Lake Baikal). On the other hand the Muslim historian Juvayni 
[I, 80] speaks of a stalwart Gurkhan 2 who joined the Muslims 
after escaping from Chingiz-khan and was killed at the taking 
of Bukhara by the Mongols in 1220. This might suggest that 
after his failure in Mongolia Jamukha had found refuge in 
Turkestan. 

The events in Mongolia stirred up the “Tatars” on the Turke- 
stan steppes. “Tatar” was at that time the popular name of the 
Mongols, and later it was used by the Chinese, Muslims and 
Europeans to designate the Mongol conquerors. The struggle in 
Mongolia did not end till 1208 when the Mergit and Nayman 
living in Western Mongolia were finally defeated. Both these 
peoples moved southward into the country of the Uyghurs, 
whence an ancient trade route led into Mongolia. The Nayman 
had always been under the influence of Uyghur culture and it 
was in their country that Chingiz-khan became acquainted with 
the Uyghur script which he adopted for his people. 

In 1209 the chief of the Uyghurs, who bore the title of idiqut 
opposed the fugitives and defeated them. He withdrew his al- 
legiance from the Qara-Khitay, whose vassal he was, and sub- 
mitted to Chingiz-khan. After this the Nayman leader, Küchlük, 
crossed into the gurkhan’s own territory, i.e. probably into the 
southern part of the Semirechye. The Mergit took a more 
northerly route, and somewhat later, in 1216, Chingiz-khan's 
troops exterminated them in the present-day province of 
Turghay 3. The appearance of a Mongol detachment in northern 
Semirechye in 1211 was probably connected with the pursuit of 
the Mergit. The Muslim ruler of this region, Arslan khan Qarluq, 
followed the example of the heathen Uyghur idigut and aban- 
doning the Qara-Khitay submitted to Chingiz-khan. A further 
progress of the Mongols in the West was delayed for some 
years by the war which broke out between Chingiz-khan and the 
Chin (Kin) dynasty in Northern ‘China. These complications gave 


1 In the winter of 1204-5. 


2 [Variant : Gok-khan]. 
3 East of the Aral sea. 
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a few years’ breathing space to the kingdom which the Nayman 
Kūchlūk had founded in Central Asia. 


KÜCHLUK 


According to some reports, Küchlük at first entered into close 
relations with the gurkhan, who received him as a son. Other 
reports say that he was in alliance with the Khwarazmshah 
Sultan Muhammad and other leaders of the Muslim movement. 
In any case, his later actions show that he had broken with 
the gurkhan and the Muslims. The gurkhan was taken prisoner 
and practically deposed, but during his life-time he continued to 
enjoy the outward honours due to a sovereign, while Küchlük 
acted in his name. 

The clash with S. Muhammad was apparently connected with 
the splitting up of the Qara-Khitay empire, and hostilities took 
place both on the Sir-Darya and in Kahgharia. Once again the 
Crusaders heard of an attack upon the Muslims from the East 
and this time the enemy of the Mus'ims was in fact a Christian. 
Muslim sources admit that Küchlük and the majority of the 
Nayman were Christians, but they add that, in the Qara-Khitay 
empire, Küchlük had succumbed to idolatry, i.e. probably to 
Buddhism, or the official Chinese cult. 

In such circumstances, it was natural that the legend of Prester 
John should have been transferred to Küchlük. The reports of 
the Crusaders also contain the perfectly credible[ ?] statement that, 
through the intermediary of the Nestorian Patriarch, the head of 
Islam in person—the Caliph Nasir—sought Küchlük's alliance, 
on the grounds of their common hostility to the "Sultan of 
Islam", who, like his predecessor, had called upon the Caliph 
to abandon to him all secular power, even in Baghdad itself. 

Even inside his own territory Küchlük had to contend with the 
Muslims. At the time when he still looked upon them as nis 
allies, he had set free and befriended the khan of Kashghar whom 
the gurkhan had imprisoned, apparently during the Muslim 
revolt. On his arrival in Kashghar the khan was killed by the 
local aristocracy. For four years Küchlük devastated the lands 
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of Kashghar to avenge the death of his friend, and finally 
forced the inhabitants into submission. 

After that he became an open enemy of the Muslims. For 
the first and last time, since Islam was introduced into Central 
Asia, this religion suffered persecution. Public worship was 
forbidden the Muslims and they were ordered to become either 
Christians or idolators, or at least to exchange their Muslim 
for Chinese clothing. Some were punished by the quartering of 
troops upon them, a measure similar to the “dragonnades” which 
Louis XIV inflicted on the Huguenots. One of the cases when 
members of the clergy were put to death is particularly quoted: 
Shaykh «Alā al-din Muhammad of Khotan was nailed to the 
doors of the madrasa which he himself had built. 

At the time when the kingdom of the last gurkhan was rent by 
internal troubles, a new Muslim principality sprang up in the 
extreme North-East of the Muslim world as it then was. Buzar, 
a former robber chief, founded it in the region of the present- 
day Qulja, where Almaliq was the principal town. Buzar too was 
hostile to Küchlük and, like the khan of Kashghar, he waited on 
Chingiz-khan. Küchlük succeeded in capturing and killing Buzar 
during a hunting expedition, but Almaliq, where the power was 
taken over by Buzar’s wife, successfully resisted until the arrival 
of the relief sent by Chingiz-khan. 

It is obvious that, in such conditions, S. Muhammad could not 
put into execution any of his ambitious schemes, nor could 
Küchlük think of an offensive against the Sultan. Muhammad 
was forced to cede to Küchlük some former possessions of the 
Qarakhanids, such as Farghana and the provinces to the Nortn 
and East of it, including the cultivated strip of land along the 
Chirchik and the Aris. Muslim historians report that the Sultan 
himself laid waste these regions lest they should benefit 
Küchlük, but the Chinese sage Ch'ang-ch'un who travelled in 
those parts in I221 enumerates the towns that lay on his route 
without any mention of traces of devastation. The frontiers of 
Muhammad’s possessions now ran along the banks of the Sir- 
Darya, from Khojand to the estuary. They also included the 
course of the river below Sauran, over which neither the Sa- 
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manids, nor the Qarakhanids had held sway. Even in the second 
aalf of the twelfth century this area, with the town of Sighnaq 
(now the ruins of Sunaq-Qurghan), was still in the possession 
of non-Muslim Qipchags, whereas in the lands lying both up- 
stream and downstream from it Islam had reigned supreme since 
the beginning of the eleventh century. Sultan Muhammad visited 
the lower course of the Sir-Darya on several occasions and led 
expeditions from thence to the North. During one of these 
marches, in the summer of 1216, his army clashed with the army 
of Juchi, Chingiz-khan’s eldest son, who was pursuing the 
Mergit, but after the battle with the Sultan the Mongols retreated 
under cover of the darkness. 


CHINGIZ AND THE KHWARAZMSHAH 


Both parties seem to have taken this encounter for a misunder- 
standing and it did not hamper the development of the peaceful 
relations which had been established between the two kingdoms 
on the Sultan’s initiative. His ambassador was received by Chin- 
giz-khan in Peking in the year 1215, in which the Mongols 
occupied that city, or in the beginning of the year 1216, in which 
Chingiz-khan returned to Mongolia. The sources quote only one 
object of this embassy: the Sultan, who had been hoping to 
conquer China had now learnt that he had been forestalled and 
the ambassador’s duty was to check this piece of intelligence. 
He may have had other tasks as well: the Sultan may have hoped 
to find in Chingiz-khan an ally against Kuchluk; and while the 
hostilities with this prince had blocked the usual communications 
with China through Eastern Turkestan, Chingiz-khan’s conquests, 
which had already reached the northern part of the Semirechye, 
made it possible to establish a new trade route. Actually a caravan 
accompanied, or closely followed, the embassy sent to Chingiz- 
khan. We have no information about the route taken by the 
embassy and the caravan, nor do we know where Chingiz-khan 
received the caravan. By analogy with Chingiz-khan’s campaign 
in 1219, we may assume that the embassy and the caravan 
journeyed across the northern part of the Semirechye, and from 
thence on to the Irtish. This must have been also the route taken 
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by the Mongolian embassy and caravan which came to the Sultan’s 
dominions in the spring of 1218 and which must be considered 
as Chingiz-khan’s response to the initiative taken by the Sultan. 

This embassy was headed by three Muslims in Chingiz-khan’s 
employ. The task of the ambassadors was to offer the Sultan 
peace and safe commercial relations. The Sultan gave a favour- 
able answer, though he resented being addressed by Chingiz as a 
“son” ,—1.e., more or less as a vassal. Soon after the departure 
of the ambassadors, a caravan of 450 merchants, all Muslims, 
arrived in Otrar1, bringing with them 500 loaded camels. The 
merchants were detained as spies and murdered, and their wares 
looted. Only one camel-driver escaped and returned to Mongolia. 
The sources give contradictory accounts of the circumstances in 
which this disastrous event took place, and of the respective 
responsibility of the Sultan and the governor of Otrar. In any case, 
the Sultan took the entire responsibility upon himself when he 
ordered the killing of one, or, according to another report, all 
three of Chingiz-khan’s envoys 2 who had come to claim com- 
pensation and the extradition of the culprit. These facts put 
together show that the Mongol expedition against Turkestan was 
directly provoked by the Sultan’s action. There is nothing to 
confirm the report, accepted by many scholars, that it was the 
Caliph who had called in the Mongols against the Sultan. Much 
more credible is the report, already quoted 3, on the Caliph’s 
relations with Küchlük, the Sultan’s immediate neighbour and 
Chingiz-khan’s enemy. 

In 1218, and apparently after the events of Otrar, Chingiz- 
khan sent his general Jebe-noyon against Küchlük. The Uyghur 
idiqut, who was no less hostile to Islam than Küchlük, took part 
in this expedition with a small force of 300 men. On the other 
hand, the Mongol general proclaimed himself protector of 
religious freedom and promised that every man would be allowed 
to profess the faith of his fathers. Therefore the occupation oí 


1 The frontier-town of Muhammad’s territory, situated on the easter: 
bank of the Sir-Darya. 

2 This time the envoys were non-Muslims. 

3 Above p. 34. 
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che southern part of the Semirechye, of Farghana and Kashgharia 
was practically bloodless. Küchlük's Muslim vassals and subjects, 
amongst them the ruler of Farghana 1, went over to the Mongols. 
The population massacre? Küchlük's soldiers who were quartered 
upon them. Juvayni heard later from the Kashgharians that the 
coming of the Mongols had been a divine mercy for them. 
Küchlük who fled from Kashghar to Sarikol 2, was overtaken 
and killed. In contrast to what had happened under Kuchluk, the 
remnants of the Qara-Khitay, and probably of the Nayman, 
merged with the Muslims and adopted Muslim dress. The task 
of delivering the Muslims from the oppressions of the infidels, 
which had proved too much for the Sultan of Islam, was suc- 
cessfully carried out by a heathen general. 

These events made it difficult for Sultan Muhammad to rally 
round him both the people and the army, on the pretext 
of defending Islam against the invasion of the kafirs. Somewhat 
earlier the Sultan had irritated the clergy by his hostile actions 
against the Caliph. The troops which he sent against Baghdad in 
1217 were destroyed in the Kurdish mountains partly by the 
snow and partly in skirmishes with the Kurds, and this disaster 
was interpreted as a divine retribution for an impious expedition. 
Moreover, the Sultan was on bad terms with the Turkish military 
aristocracy who rallied round his mother Turkan [Tarkan]- 
khatun, who ruled in Khwarazm. In 1216 the Sultan put to death, 
as an adherent of Turkan-khatun, the popular Shaykh Majd al- 
din, a disciple of Shaykh Najm al-din Kubra, the founder of the 
Kubravi order of darvishes which exists to this day. Finally, the 
massacre in Otrar of Muslim merchants of whom Chingiz had 
made himself the avenger must have destroyed the last possibility 
of understanding between the Sultan of Islam and the represen- 
tatives of Muslim world trade. A comparison of the events of the 
thirteenth century with the events which took place in China in 
the beginning of the twentieth century is interesting: in contrast 
to what can be observed in modern European policy, the medieval 
history of Islam shows how slender was at that time the con- 


1 A native of Balasaghun. 
2 [According to Juvayni, to Badakhshan, V.M.] 
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nection between the progress of Muslim trade and the political 
might of the nations to which the trader belonged. 


MONGOL CONQUEST OF TURKESTAN 


Muslim merchants accompanied Chingiz-khan on his expedition 
against the Sultan and were his trusted counsellors. To them he 
owed the detailed acquaintance with geographical conditions, ap- 
parent from his plan of campaign. Chingiz-khan spent the sum- 
mer of 1219 on the banks of the Irtish. In the autumn he was 
Joined in Northern Semirechye by two Muslim rulers, Arslan 
khan Qarluq and Suqnaq-tegin oí Almaliq with their armies, and 
by the idiqut of the Uyghurs, Barchuq, with his force. On an 
earlier occasion 'Chingiz-khan had informed the Sultan that he 
regarded him as the sovereign of the West, and himself as the 
sovereign of the East. This high opinion of his adversary may 
have affected the character of his military preparations. This time 
too, as in I2II during the Chinese campaign, Chingiz-khan and 
his sons accompanied the army. The Su'tan was aware of the ap- 
proach of the foe but was unable to devise effective measures 
to meet them. His kingdom lacked unity because of his unfriend- 
ly relations with his own mother. Even the bureaucratic centrali- 
sation had been upset when the vizirial powers were invested in a 
council of six dignitaries. The people, who gained nothing from 
this reform, thought that on the whole it was easier to satisfy one 
man than six. In order to finance the war, taxes for three years 
ahead were collected, but the funds were not spent according to 
plan. The Sultan had meant to build long walls around Samar- 
qand and its suburbs but this plan was immediately given up. 
The extreme unpopularity of the Sultan and his dynasty with 
the population and army hampered any consistent organisation 
of the defence. The Sultan was aware that if he concentrated 
his numerous military forces on some particular front, such 
as the Sir-Darya line, this army would turn against him as 
soon as it had defeated the foreign invader. Consequently the 
troops were quartered in different towns and settlements, 
and this explains why the Mongols succeeded in conquering Tur- 
kestan without having to fight battles in the open field, as had 
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been the case during the earlier invasions. All they had to do 
was to reduce the towns, a prob!em successfully solved even by 
small bodies of troops. Thus the force sent from Otrar up the 
Sir-Darya was only 5,000 strong. 

When at the end of 1219 Chingiz-khan reached Otrar he 
detached two bodies of troops from his main army: one, under 
the command of his sons Chaghatay and Ogedey, was left behind 
to invest Otrar, and the other, under the command of his eldest 
son Juchi, was sent down the Sir-Darya. Both these forces had 
gained their objectives by about April 1220. From Otrar Chingiz- 
khan marched with the bulk of his army across the Qizil-Qum 
desert to Nür-Ata, and from thence to Bukhara and Samarqand. 
Bukhara was taken in February 1220, which shows that the 
crossing of the desert was conditioned by the season of the year. 
There are no grounds for the opinion that the march across the 
desert indicates a change which has since taken place in the 
physico-geographical conditions of the country. Chingiz-khan 
reached Samarqand in March 1220 and was joined by his two 
sons who by that time had taken Otrar. After the fall of Samar- 
qand, part of their forces was detailed against Khojand where the 
Mongols met with stubborn resistance on the part of the gover- 
nor limur-Malik. 20,000 Mongols and 50,000 prisoners took part 
in the siege. These numbers are typical of the system of warfare 
favoured by the Mongols. When they invested towns they 
drove before them prisoners taken from among the local peasants, 
using them as shields from the arrows of the besieged garrison 
and forcing them to clear the way for the Mongol army. 
Sometimes the prisoners were disposed in military formation and 
furnished with banners to trick the besieged into believing the 
Mongol army larger than it really was. When Timur-Malik was 
compelled to abandon the town, he sailed down the Sir-Darya, 
forced a passage through the Mongol troops occupying the banks 
and then, leaving his boats, rode on to Khwarazm. 

Chingiz-khan spent the summer in Qarshi, captured Tirmidh 
in the autumn and in the spring of 1221 crossed the Amu-Darya 
and occupied Balkh. He did not re-cross the river till October 
1222. In 1221 the armies of Juchi, Chaghatay and Ogedey con- 
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quered Khwarazm. In the same year Chingiz-Khan’s youngest 
son Tuli captured and destroyed the towns of Khorasan, in- 
cluding Marv. The detachments sent across the Amu-Darya in 
I22O, In pursuit of Sultan-Muhammad, penetrated still further 
to the West. In 1223 they defeated the Russians on the Kalka 
and rejoined Chingiz-khan across the steppes, north of the Cas- 
pian sea, though a considerable part of this force perished in an 
ambush laid by the Volga Bulghars. 

In many places the Muslims put up an energetic resistance and 
even succeeded in repelling the Mongols for a time. In 1220 
Timur-Malik made a thrust from Khwarazm across the steppes 
bordering on the eastern shores of the Aral Sea, and dislodged 
Juchi’s men from the town of Shahrkand (now the Jankant 
ruins), near the estuary of the Sir-Darya. In 1222 a successful 
expedition was led against Bukhara from Marv which had 
temporarily shaken off Mongol domination. Not until 1223 had 
all resistance been definitely crushed. By that time Chingiz-khan 
with his sons was on the Qulan-bashi steppe, in the eastern part 
of the present-day Sir-Darya province, slowly making his way 
homewards. 

Sultan Muhammad and the other members of his dynasty took 
only a small part in these events. In the beginning of the year 
1220 the Sultan with his troops was in Kalif 1, and apparently 
hoped to defend the line of the Amu-Darya, but after the fall 
of Samarqand he left the river even before the Mongols had put 
in an appearance. After wandering aimlessly through Persia he 
found refuge on an island in the south-eastern corner of the 
Caspian sea where he died in the same year (1220). The news of 
her son’s flight moved his mother Turkan-khatun to leave Khwa- 
razm despite the assurance of Chingiz-khan, who was aware of 
her hostile relations with her son and tried to win her over by 
protesting that he was only avenging the massacre of the iner- 
chants in Otrar and would not molest her possessions. On leaving 
Khwarazm Turkan-khatun retired with all her adherents to 
two castles in Mazandaran. Both these castles were taken in the 
summer of 1220. The male members of the dynasty were put to 

1 Which down to the 18th century stood on the left bank of the Oxus. 
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death. The queen and the princesses were captured and, after the 
conclusion of the campaign, carried off to Mongolia. Sultan Mu- 
hammad's three grown-up sons were with him on the island, 
and after his death they returned to Khwarazm. The eldest, 
Jalal al-din, was proclaimed Sultan, but the mutinous spirit of 
the troops forced him, and then his brothers, to leave that pro- 
vince. The departure of the members of the dynasty put an end 
to all internecine strife, and one of Turkan-khatun’s relatives 
was proclaimed Sultan. Gurganj, the capital, was taken by the 
Mongols only after a stiff resistance, for which the garrison 
and all the inhabitants were put to the sword, with the exception 
of the artisans and the young women and children who were 
led off into captivity. During the year 1221 Sultan Jalal al-din 
fought the Mongols in Afghanistan, but it was only on the 
banks of the Indus that he ventured to give battle to Chingiz- 
khan’s main force (on 24 November). With the remnants of his 
defeated army he managed to escape to India. Later he returned 
and played a certain political role in Persia and Transcaucasia 
(till 1231), but he never again appeared in Turkestan and 
Khwarazm. Jalal al-din completely eclipsed his father in the 
memory of the Mongols who credited him with everything that 
was known about the Sultan, even the massacre of the caravan 


in Otrar. 
CHSANG-CH‘SUN’S JOURNEY 


The Chinese monk Ch'ang-ch*un, whom Chingiz-khan had 
summoned to the West, was an eye-witness of the situation 
obtaining in Turkestan immediately after the Mongol invasion. 
Ch'ang-ch*un spent the winter of 1221-2 in Samarqand, and in 
the spring of 1222 travelled to Chingiz-khan’s headquarters in 
Afghanistan. He spent part of the summer in Samarqand and 
in the autumn was again in Afghanistan to re-cross the Amu- 
Darya with Chingiz-khan in October. With the aid of the artisans 
in their service, the Mongols repaired the roads which in those 
days were in a better state than they are now. Forty eight woo- 
den bridges were built in the Talki defile near the Sayram-Nor 
lake, where the road crosses and re-crosses the little river. 
Ch‘ang-ch‘un crossed the Chu on a wooden bridge, and the 
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Talas on a stone one. There was a floating bridge across the 
Amu-Darya. The building and repair of bridges was the concern 
of Chingiz-khan's second son Chaghatay. The greater part of 
Central Asia was destined to become his fief and, even in his 
father’s life-time, he exercised a certain degree of sovereignty 
in this area. The ordu of Chaghatay stood in the Qulja region, 
to the south of the Ili. The consequent importance of Qulja 
explains the presence in Almaliq of a Mongol governor alongside 
the local prince. Samarqand was the only Muslim town admin- 
istered by a non-Muslim Qara-Khitay governor. Measures some- 
what similar to those of Küchlük were taken against the local 
Muslim population in Samarqand, though not on religious 
grounds, and Muslims could own real estate only in common with 
Qara-Khitays, Chinese and Tanguts. Many Chinese artisans seem 
to have come to Samarqand with the Mongols, yet the town 
retained its Muslim character. On Fridays, men and women, who 
at that time still had access to communal religious worship, 
hastened to the mosque. Those who abstained were punished, a 
fact showing that the lower ranks oí the police were still recruited 
among Muslims. Ch'ang-ch*un was told that before the Mongol 
invasion the town had over 100,000 families of which only a 
quarter remained after the invasion. Life went on as of old and 
there were many goods in the bazaars. Ch‘ang-ch‘un thought the 
gardens even better than the Chinese but there were many hungry 
people about, and on his return to Samarqand he distributed 
amongst them what remained of the provisions issued to himself. 
Ruined peasants gathered into robber bands which operated in 
the vicinity, and the glare of flames could often be seen from 
the town. 
THE CHINGIZIDS 


Ch'ang-ch*un's report shows that, as soon as military opera- 
tions were over, the Mongols took measures to restore the wel- 
fare of the conquered regions. The opinion that the Mongols did 
not appreciate culiure and would have turned all the land into 
grazing grounds is contradicted by the facts. The Mongol rulers, 
at least, were bound to realise that from town-dwellers and land- 
owners they could obtain a better revenue than from nomads. 
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It was also evident that the administration of settled areas could 
not be entrusted to Mongols or nomads without loss of revenue 
to the state, and in particular to the khan’s clan who regarded 
the treasury as their common property. The concept of family 
ownership was transferred from the domain of private law into 
the domain of state law. The empire belonged to the whole family, 
every prince and princess being entitled to part of the revenue, 
and the administration of the empire was a common task, though 
its methods varied according to circumstances. In Chingiz-khan’s 
life-time, the authority of the head of the family was recognised 
by all the members, and he alone took all the decisions. Under 
Chingiz-khan’s successor Ogedey (1229-1241) this personal rule 
was superseded by a council of representatives from all the 
branches of the khan's family. Ogedey had inherited neither his 
fathers genius, nor his strong will, but his personal qualities 
fitted him above all for the role of the unifying centre very much 
needed by the dynasty and the empire. 

One single political administration, acting in the name of the 
Great Khan, prevailed throughout the whole empire, although 
Chingiz-khan, even in his life-time, had allotted separate fiefs to 
his sons. In this case too the rule followed private law: the eldest 
sons were given their share by their father during his life-time, 
while the youngest inherited the father's original personal pro- 
perty. Thus Chingiz-khan's youngest son Tuli received in heritage 
Mongolia and the bulk of the regular Mongol army. The degree 
of remoteness of the fiefs corresponded to the age of the sons: 
as the frontiers of the empire expanded, so the fief of the 
eldest son Juchi moved further and further to the West. Both 
Chingiz-khan and Juchi died in 1227, the son slightly prede- 
ceasing his father, and at that time Juchi's fief comprised the ter- 
ritories from the Irtish up to the limits "reached by the hooves 
of the Mongols' horses". Out of the cultivated area of Central 
Asia, it included the lands along the lower course of the Sir- 
Darya and the northern part of Khwarazm with its capital. Soon 
after the Mongol massacre, Gurganj, or Urganch as the Mongols 
called it, was rebuilt on a new site near the old one, and had again 
become an important commercial centre. Juchi's fief bordered on 
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the Sir-Darya and in the Semirechye upon the fief of Chaghatay. 
Ogedey had received Western Mongolia with Tarbaghatay. 
Despite the vastness of the empire, the ordus of the three elder 
sons were situated at comparatively short distances from each 
other: Juchi’s ordu was on the Irtish, Ogedey’s near Chughu- 
chaq, and Chaghatay’s on the Ili. On being proclaimed Great 
Khan Ogedey left his fief 1 to take up residence in his father’s 
original home on the Orkhon. Here in Qaragorum, the ruins of 
which are situated near the present-day monastery of Erdeni-tsu, 
Muslim and Chinese architects, with the assistance of Western 
European and Russian artisans, built palaces for him and his 
successors. It would seem that a site on which, within a small area 
and in a short space of time 2, buildings were erected by repre- 
sentatives of the most diverse civilisations, should yield much 
valuable material for the study of the cultural history of Central 
Asia and other lands, yet the first attempts at excavating in 1912 
did not realise such hopes, and no other attempts have been 
made since. 

It was natural that Muslim civilisation should be represented 
at the Mongol court mostly by town-dwellers of Mawarannahr. 
During Ogedey’s reign, this latter country was governed by 
Mahmūd Yalavach, a Khwarazmian appointed by the Great Khan 
and resident in Khojand. Under him a peasant revolt broke out 
in I238 in Bukhara which by that time had recovered from the 
devastations of 1220. The revolt was directed both against the 
Mongols and the local aristocracy. After the revolt had been put 
down, Mahmüd's intervention saved the town from the imminent 
reprisals. It is not clear what relations existed between Mahmud 
and Chaghatay's Muslim minister Habash-*Amid, who, according 
to some reports, was a native of Otrar, and according to others, 
of Karmina. Like Mahmud he belonged to the wealthy merchant 
class and was a cultured man. Chaghatay, who was regarded as a 
resolute upholder of Mongol customary law and an enemy of 
Islam, could not have chosen his counsellor from amongst Mus- 

1 After Ógedey's death his body was taken back to his original fief. 

2 The traveller Rubruquis compares Qaragorum with the Faubourg 


St. Germain. Qaraqorum ceased to be the capital in 1260. 
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lim zealots. An epistle which an influential shaykh of Bukhara, 
Sayf al-din Bakharzi, addressed to Habash-‘Amid, is full of 
reproaches for the insufficient protection of Islam. The execution 
of several members of the clergy—Yūsuf Sakkākī and Baha al- 
din of Marghinan—was laid at Habash-‘Amid’s door. On the 
other hand, he is said to have been buried in 1260 in a khānagā 
built by himself, which shows that he too was a founder of pious 
institutions. 

Soon after 1238, Mahmüd Yalavach, who had fallen out with 
Chaghatay, had to leave Mawarannahr. Ogedey put up with this 
violation of his own appointment and accepted his brother's 
excuses. Mahmud was made governor of Peking and died there 
in 1254. Still under Ogedey, Mahmud's son, Mas'ūd bek, was 
appointed governor of the whole agricultural zone of Central Asia 
extending from the Uyghur country down to Khwarazm. He held 
this charge till his death in 1289, despite all the upheavals which 
occurred within this half-century. He was confirmed in his 
office by Ogedey’s son Giiyiik (1246-1248) who was considered 
an enemy of Islam. Mas*üd bek remained in office even after 
the events of 1251, when the power in the empire passed from 
Ogedey’s line to Tuli's eldest son, Mónke (1251-9). The clans 
both of Chaghatay and Ogedey were destroyed on the accusation 
of plotting against Mónke, who had been proclaimed Great Khan. 
While Chaghatay's fief was nominally ruled by Orgina! his 
grandson's widow, the actual power in the empire was divided 
between the descendants of Tuli and Juchi The line of demar- 
cation between the sphere of influence of Batu, son of Juchi, 
and that of Monke passed somewhat to the East of Talas. 
Mawarannahr was administered by Batu, and after his death by 
his brother Berke, who had embraced Islam and was supported 
by the Muslim clergy. Orqina was also called a protector of 
Islam, and sometimes even a Muslim. Mas*ūd bek's authority as 
governor of the agricultural regions was recognised in both parts 
of the empire. In 1251 he was in the Uyghur province, and in 
1255 in Samarqand, where he entertained Mónke's brother Hula- 
gu who was setting out at the head of an army on the conquest 

1 Barthold spells throughout: Ergene (?). 
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of Hither Asia. It was about at this time that Mas‘iid built a 
large madrasa in Bukhara, apparently on the Registan, which was 
called Mas*üdiya after him. Still more remarkable is the donation 
made by the Christian mother of Mónke and Hulagu for the 
building of another madrasa in Bukhara. Each of these two 
educational institutions counted more than one thousand students. 
No such large madrasas seem to have existed in Turkestan be- 
fore the Mongol invasion. The Mas'üdiya of Bukhara was 
destroyed in 1273 during the capture of the town by the Per- 
sian Mongols (see below p. 50), but later it must have been 
restored for its builder was buried there in 1289. 

Chaghatay's grandson Alghuy also availed himself of Mas*üd 
bek's support when in the early twelve-sixties he took advantage 
of the feuds between Tulis sons to restore the power cf his 
house in Central Asia. To the regret of the Muslims, and 
especially of the shaykhs, Berke's governors were driven out of 
the towns of Mawarannahr. The son of Shaykh Sayf al-din 
Bakharzi was killed, whereas Habash-"Amīd's son went over to 
Alghuy. Otrar, which was the last town to be wrested by Alghuy 
from Berke, had by that time become an important commercial 
centre. The conquest of Otrar was financed by the sums col- 
lected by Mas‘tid bek. Alghuy was succeeded in 1266 by Or- 
qina's Muslim son Mubārakshah. His accession to the throne did 
not take place in the customary ordu on the Ili, but on the Angren 
nearer to the Muslim cultural centres. This fact suggests that 
by that time the Central Asian Mongols were succumbing to the 
influence of Mus'im culture. The next khan Boraq!, who had 
taken Mas'ūd into his service, was also a Muslim, but when he 
died in 1271, he was buried according to the heathen ritual. 
Boraq had to recognise the sovereignty of Ogedey's grandson 
Khaydu who firmly established the independence of the Central 
Asian Mongol kingdom. In 1269 a diet was assembled in Talas 
to consider the organisation of this state. It was laid down that 
the princes should live in the mountains or on the steppes and 
keep away from the settled regions. The administration of the 
latter and the collection of the revenue for the benefit of the 

1 Better: Baraq. V.M. 
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princes was entrusted to a special official appointed by the head 
of the state. Khaydu’s choice fell again on Mas*üd bek. The 
latter, after his death, was succeeded in turn by his three sons, 
of whom the first two ruled under Khaydu (who died in 1301), 
and the third, who lived in Kashghar, under Khaydu's son and 
successor Chapar. 


MONGOL RULE IN CENTRAL ASIA 


Consequently the fundamental traits of Chingiz-khan's empire 
survived in Central Asia longer than in any other region con- 
quered by the Mongols. In the middle of the thirteenth century 
the empire was still regarded as a united whole. Despite the 
actual division of the empire into two parts, the coins were struck 
exclusively in the name of Monke-khan, even in the dominions 
of Batu and Berke1. That large numbers of such coins have 
cropped up is probably due to the fact that for the taxation 
in kind prevalent under Ogedey, the Mongols had by this time 
substituted taxation in money. 

As a result of the events of the twelve-sixties, the Mongol 
Great Khaqan became Emperor of China and transferred his 
capital from Qaraqorum to Peking; in the meantime three in- 
dependent Mongol states were formed: in Russia (the Golden 
Horde), Persia and Central Asia. In the first two, a certain 
administrative unity was soon established, as symbolised by the 
coins bearing the names of the local khans. In Central Asia 
the khan remained for a long time a nomad chief, taking no 
direct part in the administration of the agricultural zone. He 
did not create any administrative machinery, nor even strike 
coins. Besides the supreme governor of the agricultural regions 
appointed by the khan, there remained in various towns here- 
ditary rulers (maliks) who struck their own coins. Historical 
texts, inscriptions and coins mention maliks in Bukhara, Otrar, 
Shash (Tashkent), Khojand, Farghana 2, Talas, and even in 
Almaliq, in spite of its proximity to the khan's ordu on the Ili. 


1 Before Monke’s time the names of the Mongol khans seldom appeared 
on the coins. 
2 [ts capital was Uzgand. 
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There seems to have been no malik in Kashghar where the civil 
administration was headed by the sadr. The sadr of Almaliq 
having been banished by the malik also took refuge in Kashghar. 
The struggle between the aristocracy and the democratic elements, 
represented respectively by the sadr and the malik, continued 
under the Mongols. Bukhara was at one time governed by a 
Chinese Cho-jang Tai-fu (?) which explains the coining in 
Bukhara of copper money with a bilingual—Chinese and 
Arabic—legend, a fact that stands unique in the history of 
Central Asia. 

To conciliate the interests of the nomads and the sedentary 
population proved more difficult in Centrai Asia than in any 
other Mongol state. The Mongol conquest was not a migration 
of peoples, nor was it provoked by an urge to find new ter- 
ritories. Chingiz-khan’s conquests made hardly any difference in 
the ethnical distribution of the Mongol race. The overwhelming 
majority of the Mongols remained in Mongolia, whither Chingiz- 
khan himself returned and where his successors continued to 
reside. Out of the total number of the Mongol regular army of 
129,000, the youngest son Tuli received 104,000, with Mongolia 
as his fief. Each of the three other sons of Chingiz-khan received 
4,000, and the remaining 13,000 were distributed among other 
members of the dynasty. Nevertheless the Mongol expeditions 
were bound to cause a certain shifting of the nomad peoples from 
East to West, and in general an increase of the nomad element 
in Central Asia. In the years between the death of Chaghatay 
(1242) and the accession of Khaydu (1269), when Central Asia 
had no strong khan, the proximity of the nomads, who alone 
possessed military importance, affected the welfare of the agri- 
cultural regions, and especially of the towns, far more than the 
impact of the Mongol invasion. According to the missionary 
Rubruquis, in the part of the Semirechye situated to the North 
of the Ili, which had hardly suffered from military operations, 
many towns had disappeared about 1253 to make way for 
pasture land. In 1259 the Chinese traveller Ch‘ang-té also saw 
many ruins in the valley of the Chu. 

These reports seem to refer to the smaller towns. The more 
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important centres successfully resisted the pressure of the steppe 
for a long time. Rubriquis passed through the “Saracen”, i.e. 
Muslim, town of Kinchat (Kanjak), on the large river Talas, 
to the North of the town of Talas. To the North of the Ili there 
was “a good town" where lived “Saracens speaking Persian". 
Still further North was a "large town" Cailac (Qayaliq) in which 
Rubruquis for the first time saw Buddhists who had three tem- 
ples in this Muslim town, the one-time capital of Arslan khan 
Qarluq. A short distance beyond Qayaliq there was a village 
with an entirely Christian population and a Christian church, 
which struck the travellers who "had seen no churches for a 
long time". This shows that when crossing the Chu valley Rubru- 
quis had missed the settlement of those Christians whose cemetery 
with funerary inscriptions is situated near Pishpek! and Tog- 
maq. No such Christian remains have been found in the locality 
where he mentions the Christian village. 

In those days the Europeans were not yet utilising the trade 
routes across Central Asia. The pioneers of European trade in 
those parts were apparently the Venetian brothers Nicolo and 
Maffeo Polo, who arrived in Bukhara in 1262 from the Golden 
Horde, and left for China in 1265. 

The twelve-seventies were the most disastrous years in the 
entire history of Bukhara. In 1273 it was laid waste by the 
invasion of the Persian Mongols. Three years later it suffered 
greatly from local troubles and remained depopulated for seven 
years. Khaydu commissioned Mas*üd to restore the city. During 
his reign the entirely new town of Andijan was built, which 
remained the principal town of Farghana down to the eighteenth 
century, a proof that the site had been well chosen. As neither 
Khaydu, nor his successors lived in Andijan, this town must 
have been built exclusively for purposes of trade, a rare example 
in the history of town-building in Central Asia. 

The Mongol Empire temporarily brought together into one 
state the civilised countries of the Far East and of Hither Asia. 
In the West this political entity included such territories as 
Khwarazm and the basin of the Volga, between which there 

1 [Now Frunze, the capital of the Qirghiz republic] 
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had existed only some cultural and economic links. Such unifica- 
tion was bound to promote International relations, but the feuds 
within the khan s clan which began in the twelve-sixties hampered 
the development of trade. These events did not affect sea-trade 
between China and Persia, both ruled by the Chingizids of the 
same branch and closely allied with each other. The greatest 
sufferer was the Central Asian Mongol state whose welfare 
depended on caravan trade. For this reason in 1304, soon after 
Khaydu’s death, this particular state sent out a call to all the 
Mongol rulers inviting them to re-establish the unity of the empire 
in the only form possible at the time, namely as a federation 
of states under the nominal sovereignity of the Chinese Emperor 
and with complete freedom of trade between the federated states. 
A treaty to this effect was concluded but could not be put into 
practice, because already in 1305 the Central Asian Mongols 
were torn amongst themselves and supremacy passed once more 
from the descendants of Ogedey to those of Chaghatay. 


CHAGHATAY STATE 


From that time dates the term “Chaghatay state". “Chaghatay” 
was the name adopted by the nomads on whom depended the 
military strength of the dynasty, and they remained known under 
this name even after no khans ot the Chaghatay branch were 
left. The literary language which towards that time was created 
in Central Asia also became known as “Chaghatay’’. In fact no 
other name connected with the Mongol conquest achieved a 
similar fame. In the khanate of the Golden Horde, the one to 
bequeath his name to the nation was neither Juchi nor Batu, 
but their descendant Uzbek (1312-1340) under whom Islam and 
Islamic culture took a firm hold. 

In the Chaghatay khanate a decisive step towards the adoption 
of the traditional Islamic culture 1, if not of Islam as a religion, 
was made during the reign of Kebek (1318-1326). Kebek was 
the first of the khans, after Mubārakshah and Boraq, to take 
up residence in Mawarannahr. This time the khan's choice fell 
upon a place in the neighbourhood of Nakhshab, in the valley 


1 Add: and statehood. 
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of the Qashqa-Darya. A palace was built for Kebek at a distance 
of 2 farsakhs (12-15 kilometres) from Nakhshab and from this 
palace the town of Qarshi took its name (qarshi in Mongolian 
meaning “a palace"). The ruins of Shulluk-tapa correspond to 
the pre-Mongolian town, and the ruins Zohak-i Maran (near 
the railway station) to the fourteenth and fifteenth century town. 
Kebek introduced into the Chaghatay state a monetary system 
similar to those of Persia and of the Golden Horde, and common 
to the whole state. He struck dirhams and dinars, the “dinar” 
being now a large silver coin weighing 30 grains, and there were 
6 dirhams in a dinar. In Central Asia these coins were later 
called kebeks after Kebek khan. Actually the disappearance of 
copper dirhams and the re-introduction of silver currency in 
Central Asia date back to the second half of the 13th century. 
Kebek seems to have been also responsible for the division of the 
country into small administrative and fiscal districts — tiumans, 
on the Persian model. In Farghana and Kashgharia the term 
Orchin was used instead of tümün. 

Kebek did not become a Muslim 1, but was considered a just 
ruler and a protector of the Muslims. His brother Tar- 
māshīrīn (1326-1334) 2, who also lived near Qarshi, was con- 
verted to Islam, and this event, as a contemporary avers, had a 
happy effect on the trade with the Muslim world. On the other 
hand, the unity of the empire suffered from the khans' moving 
into the towns and breaking away from the Mongol common law 
which was based on the nomad mode of life. According to 
Chinese sources, Tarmashirin's brother Durra(Duva?)-Timur, 
whom the Chinese regarded as the ruler of the whole khanate, 
reigned in the Eastern provinces simultaneously with his brother. 
His son Buzan put himself at the head of the malcontents who 
resented Tarmashirin's actions and the latter was deposed and 
killed. The troubles which ensued lasted for more than ten years 
and dealt a fatal blow to urban life in the Semirechye. A con- 
temporary author gives a vivid description of the ruined country 

1 Notwithstanding this, a mausoleum of Islamic type was erected over 


his tomb. 
2 [The name is apparently of Sanskrit (Buddhist) origin: Dharma Sri.] 
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which he had from the mouth of travellers: “From afar you can 
see a well-built village surrounded by blooming vegetation. You 
approach it in the hope of meeting the inhabitants only to find the 
houses quite empty. All the inhabitants of the country are nomads 
and have no use for agriculture.” By the middle of the fourteenth 
century there were no longer any towns in the Chu valley. On 
the Talas there still survived the town of Yani (yāngi “new” 
to which Timur appointed his governors. Here too urban life 
came to an end in the fifteenth century, and in the sixteenth it 
became no longer possible to identify the various groups of ruins 
on the Chu and the Talas. 


THE AMIR RULERS 


During these troublous years Mawarannahr for a time sub- 
mitted again to the authority of the khans tiving in the East. The 
khans residing in Mawarannahr also undertook expeditions to 
the East. Finally in the thirteen-forties, under Qazan-khan, a 
struggle broke out in Mawarannahr itself between the khans and 
the Turkish aristocracy. Qazan khan lived near Qarshi (p. 52), in 
the palace of Zanjir-saray, at two days’ distance from the town. 
Not only the khan, but the principal nomad clans too pos- 
sessed definite territories both in Mawarannahr and in neigh- 
bouring Afghanistan. There were four of these clans, repre- 
senting the four thousands which Chingiz had given to Juchi: 
the Jalayir near Khojand, the Barlas on the Qashqa-Darya, the 
Qauchin in the basin of the upper Amu-Darya, and the Zrlat in 
Northern Afghanistan. Thus the former system of apanages! 
under which the fiefs were allotted to members of the khan’s 
family, was now modified so that the fiefs were given to 
the chiefs of powerful clans. Qazan khan’s attempt to restore a 
strong central power in Mawarannahr brought about his down- 
fall (1346), following which the power passed into the hands of 
the “amirs” of the principal clans, this Perso-Arabic title rendering 
the Turkish bek and the Mongol noyon. The amir who became 
head of the state was called ulus amir (ulus—"tribal area, 


1 [The author uses the mediaeval Russian term udyel. V.M.] 
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state”). The descendants of Chingiz-khan alone were recognised 
as having the right to be called khan, and from amongst them 
puppet rulers were chosen to occupy the throne. A similar 
regime was established in the eastern part of the former Cha- 
ghatay khanate, where the principal clan was the Dughlat, masters 
of Western Kashgaria and of Southern Semirechyé up to Lake 
Issik-kul. The further developments in the two parts of the 
khanate were different. Mawarannahr produced a ruler like Timur 
whose descendants inherited his power and finally dispensed with 
the puppet khans. On the other hand, in Kashgharia the khans 
showed themselves better men than the amirs. A dynasty of 
khans was re-established, the power of the Dughlat amirs gradu- 
ally eliminated and the former system of apanages re-introduced, 
with members of the khan’s family holding the fiefs. The tradi- 
tions of the Mongol state organisation survived longer in the 
West, whereas the nomads of the East remained more attached 
to the national Mongol traditions. The nomads of Mawarannahr 
called themselves Chaghatay and looked upon their eastern 
neighbours as free-booters-jatd. In the Chaghatay khanate the 
terms chaghatay and jätä were used as opposite terms, in the 
same way as the terms uzbek (those of the khan's army) and qazaq 
(freebooters who had broken away from their lawful khans) were 
used in the khanate of the Golden Horde. At the same time the 
nomads of Kashgharia and of the Semirechye called themselves 
Moghol 1, while referring to their western neighbours as qarau- 
nas, i.e. half-breeds, men of mixed descent. 

To the Mongol political and national traditions was opposed 
the idea of Islam and Muslim law. Even the Mongol states, 
when they embraced Islam attempted at times to exploit the 
Shariat in their own interest, although more often the latter 
was used as a weapon against the Mongols. Both the Chagha- 
tays and the “Moghols” were Muslims, as were also the Mongol 
rulers in Persia and in the Golden Horde. But in the national 
and administrative life of the nomads religious principles held 


1 Thus the national name of the Mongols is still pronounced by the 


“Moghuls” of Northern Afghanistan, the last descendants of the Mongol 
conquerors who have retained their name and their language. 
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only second place; therefore the fall of the Mongol state could 
be regarded as the victory of religion. 


KHWARAZM 


During the breaking up of the Mongol empire, local Muslim 
dynasties sprang up in various provinces. On their coins religious 
formulas sometimes replaced the ruler’s name. One such legend: 
“the kingdom belongs to God” stresses the theocratic principle 
and rejects any political organisation unconnected with religion. 
Coins bearing similar mottoes were also struck in Khwarazm 
whose territories were re-united into an independent state in the 
thirteen-sixties, following the dismemberment of the Chaghatay 
kingdom and the outbreak of disorders in the Golden Horde after 
the death of Janibek khan (1357). The new rulers of Khwarazm 
belonged to the Turkicised Mongol clan of Oungrat. When the 
Chaghatay state, which had grown in power under Timur, tried 
to recover the southern part of Khwarazm, the ruler of Khwa- 
razm, Husayn Sūfī, replied to Himur’s ambassador: “your king- 
dom is an area of war” (i.e. an infidel state), and the duty of 
Muslims is to make war on you”. Thus the Khwarazmians did 
not look upon the Chaghatays as Muslims, just as the Chaghatays, 
who sold captive Moghols into slavery, denied the Islam of 
the latter. 

The development of the caravan trade under Mongol dominion 
was particularly profitable for Khwarazm and its capital Ur- 
ganch. Agriculture was much less developed than in pre-Mongol 
times or in our days. On his way from Urganch to Bukhara in 
1333, the Arab traveller [bn Battūta did not see a single village 
with the exception of Kat (now Shaykh *Abbas-vali), but he 
described Urganch as “the largest, most important and most 
beautiful” town in the Turkish lands. The crowds in its bazaars 
were so dense that it was difficult to pass. European travellers 
also speak of Urganch as a large merchant town with a good 
market for every kind of goods. After the Mongol devastations 
the town was so speedily restored that the cultural traditions 
of pre-Mongol times suffered no interruption. The school of 
speculative theologians, the Mu‘tazilites, which had been founded 
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in Khwarazm at the beginning of the twelfth, subsisted till the 
end of the fourteenth century. Already in the twelfth century 
there existed some Turkish literature of pious Islamic inspiration 
in Khwarazm and along the lower course of the Sir-Darya. 
Similarly important for the development of Turkish literature 
was the role of these regions when they formed part of the 
khanate of the Golden Horde. The writers of this region pre- 
ceded those of the Chaghatay khanate, although the literary 
Turkish language of these parts was later comprised under the 
term "Chaghatay". Khwarazm attracted scholars and artists who 
subsequently became conspicuous in the development of art 
and science in Timur’s empire. The magnificent buildings of the 
early fourteenth century, which still survive among the ruins 
of Old Urganch, must have influenced the constructions of Timur, 
as well as those of the Golden Horde, as for example in Bulghar 
(on the Volga). Only a close study of these Khwarazmian mo- 
numents, and especially of the remarkable mausoleum of Tūrā-bek- 
khanim will permit us to assess the extent of this influence. 

Commercial relations with the basin of the Volga and the 
Caucasus may have been aífected by the fact, now definitely 
established, that after the Mongol invasions the Amu-Darya had 
once more worked its way into the Sarikamish depression and 
from thence to the Caspian Sea along the bed of the Uzboy. 1 We 
know the name of the village which stood at the mouth of the 
river on the Caspian and from which it was possible to navigate 
upstream, although there was no direct water-way down to the 
Caspian because of the rapids on the Uzboy, which reached a 
height of 28 feet. It is also stated that in the early fifteenth 
century the Sir-Darya flowed not into the Aral Sea but into 
the Amu-Darya. This report finds some support in the deca- 
dence of the towns along the lower course of the Sir-Darya: 
they still existed in the middle of the fourteenth century in the 
region which, as far as we know, did not suffer damage either 
from Timur's expeditions, or from other military events of a 
later date. 


1 [This statement has been rendered doubtful by recent detailed research 
on the spot. V.M.]. 
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TIMUR 


Timur belonged to the Barlas clan and was born near 
Shahrisabz. He first distinguished himself in 1360 when he 
went over to the Moghol khan Tughlug-Timur who, for a short 
time, occupied Mawarannahr. As a result Timur became 
the prince of the Barlas fief. In the years that followed he 
fought simetimes in alliance with the Moghols, and sometimes 
against them, together with the other Chaghatay amirs. In 1365, 
the Chaghatay amirs, including Timur, abandoned the country 
to the mercies of the Moghols, and the power in Samarqand 
passed into the hands of the leaders of a popular movement. 
These latter successfully repulsed the attacks of the invaders, 
but in the following year fell victims to the treachery of the 
amirs, who had lulled their vigilance bv expressions of con- 
fidence and gratitude for the successful defence of the town. 
Similar methods were used by the amirs in their bickerings 
amongst themselves, and they also served Timur in achieving 
his triumph. The main cause of the risings against the Ulus 
Amir was the same as that of the former risings against the 
khan, namely the wish of the supreme ruler to reside and keep 
his treasure in a fortified town where he could feel independent 
of the other members of the tribe. Such had been the desire of 
Timur's predecessor the amir Husayn whose choice had fallen on 
Balkh. Timur tried to dissuade him, quoting the example of his 
uncle Abdullah against whom the Chaghatays had rebelled when 
he made Samarqand his capital. Husayn disregarded this advice, 
and Timur's prophecy was fulfilled, Timur himself on this 
occasion heading the faction of malcontents. Husayn was deposed 
and killed. Yet no sooner did Timur succeed him in 1370 than 
he took the step which he had objected to in his predecessor. He 
had already built forts in Shahrisabz and Qarshi, and now he 
transformed Samarqand into a fortified capital adding to it a 
citadel in which he placed his treasure. 

The murder of Husayn was given a lawful character. The 
actual killing was done according to the right of vendetta 
recognised in Islam, by the amir Kaykhusrau whose brother had 
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fallen Husayn's victim ten years previously. Two years later, 
circumstances altered and the law of vendetta was invoked 
against Kaykhusrau who was accused of betraying Timur, and 
the execution was entrusted to men who had the right to avenge 
the blood of Husayn. 

In the same way Timur and his adherents endeavoured to 
legalise their further actions. Like his predecessors, Timur set 
upon the throne puppet khans of the house of Chaghatay and 
cloaked nis acts with their authority. These khans no longer 
enjoyed even the outward honours due to the supreme ruler, and 
a legend was invented in favour of Timur who had no hereditary 
right to the supreme power. His ancestors were said to have 
been independent amirs under Chingiz-khan’s successors, on the 
strength of a treaty several times renewed and forgotten during 
the troub'ous times. By his marriage with the amir Husayn's 
widow, who was a daughter of Qazan khan, Timur became related 
with the khan’s family and acquired the right to the appellation of 
gtirkan (son-in-law) 1 which gave him precedence over the other 
amirs. Timur exploited to his own ends the concept and traditions 
of the Mongol empire, and in particular of the Chaghatay kha- 
nate. The Chaghatays formed his main military force. In ap- 
pearance this army resembled the Mongols rather than Muslims 
and the soldiers wore pigtails. Timur’s relations with his ad- 
herents were determined by military customs and traditions. 
Among the Chaghatays his mainstay were the Barlas, just as his 
most stubborn enemies were the Jalayirs. In 1376, on Timur’s 
orders the Jalayirs suffered a fate corresponding to the modern 
disbanding of a military unit: the ulus of the Jalayirs was 
declared abolished and its remnants distributed among the 
detachments of various amirs. 

As compared with Mongol military traditions, the traditions 
of Islam and Islamic culture held second place in Timur's mind, 
though he cleverly exploited them to justify his actions and en- 
hance the splendour of his throne. In Turkestan, Timur's sup- 
porters were mainly the upper Muslim classes, headed by the 


1 [Properiy: krirākān. Entirely different from gur-khan. Cf. helop, p. 68.] 
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shaykh al-Islams of Samarqand and the sayyids of Tirmidh. The 
disaffection of a sayyid who in 1371 went over to Timur's 
enemies was purely incidental and had no consequences either for 
Timur or for the other sayyids. To the same class belonged the 
emigrant from Mekka Sayyid Baraka, who received from Timur 
the town of Andkhoy in Afghanistan as a fief and later was 
buried by Timur's side. According to tradition, Timur adopted 
as his spiritual patrons several other ascetic shaykhs who were 
more closely linked with the popular masses; among them were 
his first teacher Shaykh Shams al-din Kulal of Shahrisabz and 
Shaykh Zayn al-din Tayabadi of Khorasan. However the former 
died in the first years of Timur’s reign and the latter is 
mentioned in Timur's history oniy once in 1381, and consequently 
their influence on Timur's activities was small. Very remark- 
able is the complete silence of the sources on any intimacy which 
may have existed between Timur and the darvishes of Bukhara, 
although Baha al-din Naqshband, founder of the Nagshbandi 
order 1 and one of the most influential shaykhs of Bukhara, was 
Timur's contemporary. Muslim saints whose cult was connected 
with the national traditions of the nomads must have been 
particularly important for Timur. The only considerable edifice 
built by him, outside his native Shahrisabz and his capital Samar- 
qand, was a mausoleum in the town of Yasi (alias Turkestan) 
over the tomb of the twelfth-century shaykh Ahmad Yasavi, 
who had been active in enlightening the Turks. 

In other countries, religious zeal was used by Timur only as 
a means for the attainment of political ends. In Syria, where 
he appeared as the avenger of the wrongs suffered by the Pro- 
phet's house, he was considered a fervent Shi‘ite; in Shi‘ite Ma- 
zandaran he became the avenger of the insults inflicted by the 
Shi‘ites on the memory of the Prophets companions. Another 
pretext much used by Timur was the necessity of re-establishing 
peace and order! after the disturbances caused by the political 
disruption of Persia, the country which was the main object of 
his expansionist policy. In fact the real motive for his campaigns 


1 Pretexts widely spread even in our days! 
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was his imperialistic ambition. The following words, which seem 
to reflect his inner thoughts, are ascribed to him: “The whole 
expanse of the inhabited part of the world is not large enough 
to have two kings”. This somewhat morbid mania explains his 
desire to amaze the world by the grandiose scale of his con- 
structive and destructive enterprises, which were intended more 
to produce an impression than to achieve enduring results. Ti- 
mur’s expeditions covered an enormous expanse of territory, 
from Yelets in Russia to Delhi, from Smyrna to the Great 
Yulduz (to the north of Kucha). But, with the exception of the 
campaigns in Iran where Timur carved out fiefs for his sons and 
grandsons, his expeditions were nothing more than plundering 
raids. Timur brought all his booty to Samarqand, including 
writers and scholars who were intended to add to the lustre of 
the world-conqueror's capital. However, the idea that Timur's 
activities were destructive everywhere except in Samarqand is 
an exaggeration, for he carried out grandiose[?] works of ir- 
rigation in regions as far distant from Samarqand as Kabul and 
the Mughan steppe. But Samarqand, in Timur’s plan, was to 
become the first city in the world. This idea was tangibly expres- 
sed by the building around Samarqand of a series of villages 
bearing the names of the chief towns of Islam: Baghdad, Da- 
mascus, Misr (Cairo), Shiraz and Sultaniya. 

Timur devoted his entire youth to military training and pos- 
sessed no education. Yet, though illiterate, he was no stranger 
to the intellectual life of his court. Besides Turkish he spoke 
Persian and from his conversations with scholars he acquired 
some notions of the sciences, and was able to astonish the 
historian Ibn Khaldun by his knowledge of history. He played 
chess with the best chess-players of the time, and his architects 
were guided in their work by his artistic concepts. Some of his 
buildings were connected with particular expeditions. Thus the 
Aq-Saray palace in Shahrisabz was built in 1380 by captive 
artisans brought from Khwarazm in 1379; the cathedral mosque 
in Samarqand, now known as Bibi-khanim, was begun in 1399 
after Timur’s return from India. This latter edifice may be 
regarded as a typical example of Timur’s building activities: 
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magnificent as it was from the artistic point of view, it was so 
negligently built that even in Timur’s time stones began to fall 
out of the ceiling, making it unsafe for the worshippers. 

Of all the cultural regions, Khwarazm suffered most from 
Timur’s expeditions, for it rose several times against him. In 
1388 the capital Urganch was levelled to the ground, with the 
exception of the mosques, minarets etc., and all its inhabitants 
were transferred to Samarqand. In 1391 Timur allowed the 
town to be restored but only to the extent of one of its quarters. 
Against the northern and western neighbours of Mawarannahr 
Timur made several expeditions, but only to punish the nomads 
for their previous depredations or to discourage future raids. 
A lasting pacification of the steppe could only have been achieved 
by a colonising movement in that direction, but of such an inten- 
tion there were no signs under Timur. It was only in the last years 
of his reign, when planning the conquest of China, that he carried 
forward a line of advanced posts. A fort was built on the 
Ashpara (now the frontier river between the Sir-Darya province 
and the Semirechye) and measures were taken to restore agricul- 
ture in that region; another fort was built on the Issik-kul. The 
results of these activities were particularly short-lived. In 1404 
important forces were assembled on the Sir-Darya, from Shah- 
rukhiya ! to Sauran, in preparation for the Chinese campaign. 
But at its very outset, on 18 February 1405, Timur died in 
Otrar. In the same year, the forts on the Issik-kul and on the 
Ashpara were abandoned, and a treaty was concluded with the 
Moghols who got back the territories previously wrested from 
them. A few years after the disturbances caused by Timur’s 
death had been quelled, and the supreme power in the empire 
had been assumed by his son Shahrukh, with Ulugh-beg as his 
representative in Samarqand, the Ashpara was recognised as the 
north-eastern boundary of the Chaghatay state. In 1425 Ulugh- 
beg, following in his grandfather’s footsteps, led an expedition 
into the interior of Mogholistan. He visited Timur's fort on 
the shore of the Issik-kul and brought back from the upper 


1 Named aíter Timur's son; now the ruins Sharakiya, near the con- 
fluence of the Sir-Darya and the Angren. 
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Hi valley two large blocks of jade which he laid on Timur's 
tomb. Another reminder of Ulugh-beg’s expedition is the in- 
scription in the Jilan-uti gorge between Samarqand and Jizak. 
Ulugh-beg’s expedition produced no lasting results; it did not 
achieve the pacification of the steppe, or restore the earlier 
sedentary and urban life. 


THE TIMURIDS 


During Ulugh-beg’s reign (1409-1449; till 1447 in the name of 
Shahrukh) Samarqand retained all its splendour as a capital, 
though Shahrukh, the head of the dynasty, lived in Herat!. Ulugh- 
beg attracted scholars and artists to his court, erected gorgeous 
buildings, including the Registan madrasa, built an observatory 
in the northern suburbs of the town and himself made astronom- 
ical observations and wrote astronomical works. Contemporaries 
compared him, as a scholar on the throne, with Aristotle’s pupil 
Alexander the Great. Unlike Herat, where Muslim piety prevailed 
under Shahrukh, who utterly repudiated Chingiz-khan's laws and 
wished to be only a Muslim Sultan and Caliph, Samarqand 
continued to live a gay and cultured life under Ulugh-beg. The 
shaykh al-Islams took part in this life, but not the popular 
masses, or their spiritual leaders, the darvishes. The latter liked 
Ulugh-beg even less than his grandfather, while they also feared 
him less. In Ulugh-beg’s lifetime a political leader arose from 
the ranks of the darvishes. This was Khoja Ahrār 2 of the 
Naqshbandi order, whose name is linked with the victory of 
religious reaction over the highly civilised social life and urban 
culture of Turkestan. 

The misfortunes which befell Ulugh-beg during the second half 
of his reign, his unskilful handling of the troubles after Shah- 
rukh’s death and the frivolous ways of his youngest son "Abd al- 
‘Aziz robbed him of all popularity. The power passed into the 
hands of his other son, Abd al-Latif, who did not shrink from 
parricide and fratricide. The religious reaction, which began 


1 [On Ulugh-beg see Barthold’s special monograph, see above, p. xīn.) 


2 [The Central-Asian form of this title has been preserved in the 
translation; in Persian Khzwdyja.] 
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under Abd al-Latif, was interrupted for a short time in 1450 
when Abd al-Latif fell victim to a military conspiracy, and 
Ulugh-beg’s nephew, Abdullah, ascended the throne and revived 
his uncle’s traditions. Already in 1451 Abdullah had been killed 
in a battle with Abu Said, another descendant of Timur and 
Khoja Ahrar’s candidate. Abu Sa‘id owed his success to the help 
of the nomad Uzbeks, who, under their khan Abul-Khayr, had 
by that time firmly established themselves on the lower course 
of the Sir-Darya. As on several other occasions in the Muslim 
world 1, religious reaction once again found its allies against 
secular culture among the barbarians. 

In the second half of the fifteenth century, in contrast with 
the times of Shahrukh and Ulugh-beg, poets and artists found 
more favourable conditions for themselves in Herat than in 
Samarqand or Bukhara. Under Sultan-Husayn (1469-1506), 
whose possessions included the Transcaspian province? and 
Khwarazm, Herat became a brilliant centre of intellectual activity. 
Despite the absence of Turkish elements in the local population, 
it was here also that Central Asian poetry in Turki reached the 
zenith of its development. Its principal representative Mir Ali 
Shir was Sultan-Husayn's vazir 3. In his writings Mir Ali Shir 
maintained that it was possible to create a literature in Turki 
not inferior to that which existed in the “Sart” language. The 
word sart is of Indian origin, and was originally used by the 
Turks in the sense of "merchant". At first in the forms sartagtay 
and sartaul it was applied under the Mongols to representatives 
of Muslim culture in general, and particularly to Iranians, as 
a synonym of the name tajik by which the Iranians were known. 
Under the Uzbeks, apace with the gradual Turkicisation of the 
Turkestan Iranians, the name Sart was applied to the Turkish 
speaking sedentary population of Turkestan, whereas the term 
tājīk was reserved for those who still retained their Iranian 
language. Parallel to the name "Tajik",—which was at first 


1 As, for instance, in Spain. 
2 [Now the republic of Turkmenistan. V.M.] 
3 [In more detail see Barthold's monograph on Mir Ali Shir, see above, 


p. XIV.J 
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applied only to the Arabs, then both to the Arabs and Persians, 
and finally only to the Persians,—the name “Sart” was given at 
first only to the Persians, then to the Persians and Turks, and 
finally only to the Turks. 


THE UZBEKS 


Sultan-Husayn and his collaborators seem to have succeeded 
in carrying on their activities without provoking the opposition 
of the religious circles. But after the sultan’s death, the usual 
disturbances broke out and cultural progress was interrupted by 
foreign conquest. In the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
Uzbek khan Shibani, grand son of Abul-Khayr, conquered all the 
Timurid possessions in Turkestan and Khorasan, including Sul- 
tan-Husayn’s former kingdom. In 1510 Shibani was killed in the 
battle of Marv which he fought with Shah Ismāfīl, the founder 
of the new Persian kingdom. Once again Bukhara and Samar- 
qand passed, for a short time, into the power of a descendant of 
Timur, Sultan Babur 1. In 1512 Shibani’s nephew "Ubaydullāh 
defeated Babur and restored and consolidated the supremacy of 
the Uzbeks in Turkestan. At about the same time the Persians 
were driven out of Khwarazm by other Uzbek khans who 
founded their own dynasty. Sultan Babur withdrew to India and 
founded there one of the most brilliant Muslim kingdoms, which 
by tradition was also called “Chaghatay”, although there were 
none of Chaghatay's descendants in it. 

«Ubaydullāh (d. 1539) was regarded as the ideal ruler in the 
spirit of Muslim piety. Under him and his successors, political 
pre-eminence gradually passed from Samarqand, the former 
capital of Timur and his successors, to Bukhara. Closely con- 
nected with this town were the activities of "Ubaydullàh himself, 
of ‘Abdullah khan (1559-1598) and of the seventeenth century 
khans of the Ashtarkhanid or Janid dynasty. ‘Abdullah, who was 
the outstanding representative of the Shibanids, conquered Kho- 
rasan and Khwarazm. He led an expedition into the interior of 
the steppes and, like Ulugh-beg, left a record of this expedition 


1 Whose Memoirs are one of the finest examples of Turkish prose. 
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in an inscription in the Jilan-uti gorge. In popular memory, 
‘Abdullah, like Timur, lives on principally as a builder. In ad- 
dition to what they actually built, many other constructions are 
ascribed to them, such as the arches of the bridge over the 
Zarafshan near Samarqand, which in fact was built under 
Shibani. 

The Uzbek conquest did not completely arrest cultural pro- 
gress. Life in the Uzbek khanate of Khwarazm, which had at- 
tained such high cultural standards in the fourteenth century, was 
now quite barbaric. When the khan Abul-Ghàzi (1643-1663), who 
had spent ten years in Persia and was in consequence better 
educated than his countrymen, wished to have a history of his 
dynasty composed, he could find no one to whom he could 
entrust this work and so was obliged to do it himself. On the 
other hand, it was under the Uzbeks that for the first time a 
rich historical literature was created in the basin of the Za- 
rafshan, whereas the historians of Timur and his descendants 
nearly all belonged to Persia, either by birth or residence. Some 
of the buildings erected in those days, as for example the 
Shīrdār madrasa in Samarqand, built in 1619, are hardly inferior 
to those built by Timur or Ulugh-beg. The northern part of 
Afghanistan with Balkh also formed part of the Uzbek khanate. 
Thanks to its geographical proximity to the splendid kingdom 
of the Indian Great Moghuls (Babur’s descendants), which lay 
on the other side of the Hindukush, Balkh became the centre of 
a cultured social life. In the sixteen-forties Nadir Muhammad 
khan, who had been invited from Balkh to Bukhara, aroused the 
resentment of his subjects by introducing the customs of Balkh 
into that stern and pious centre. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


For the whole of Muslim Asia the eighteenth century was a 
period of political, economical and cultural decadence. The 
principal cause of this phenomenon, which so far has not been 
fully accounted for, seems to have been the development of 
maritime routes controlled by Western Europeans, which began 
in the fifteenth century and brought about the decline of the 
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caravan trade. In Turkestan the political disturbances in the 
Uzbek khanates had been exploited as early as the sixteenth 
century by their neighbours of the steppes, viz. the Turcomans 
in the West and the Qazakhs in the East. The Qazaqs were Uzbeks 
who in the fifteenth century had detached themselves from the 
bulk of their nation and consequently had not taken part in the 
conquest of the Timurid kingdom1. The troubles of the 
eighteenth century particularly affected Samarqand and Khiva. 
To this latter town the capital of Khwarazm had been trans- 
ferred from Urganch in the seventeenth century, after the Amu- 
Darya had changed its course and turned again towards the Aral 
Sea. This had happened before the New Urganch was founded 
at no great distance from Khiva and inherited the commercial 
importance of its old namesake. For a time Samarqand and 
Khiva became greatly depopulated. Towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, when new dynasties were founded,—Mangit in 
Bukhara and Qungrat in Khiva,—a fairly stable order was 
re-established. Somewhat earlier, the Ming dynasty 2 set itself up 
in Farghana, and in the nineteenth century the begs of Farghana 
assumed the title of khan. To the two Uzbek khanates of Bukhara 
and Khiva a third was thus added—the khanate of Kokand, which 
took its name from the new town founded by the new dynasty. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


In the nineteenth century, when Europe had definitely assumed 
cultural leadership, Turkestan stood lowest of all Muslim lands 
on the cultural scale, being as it was the part of Muslim Asia 
farthest removed from Europe. Before the coming of the Rus- 
sians, Turkestan had no printing establishments, either in litho- 
graph or in type, whereas Turkey and Persia had long possessed 
them. Turkey and Persia had shown signs of European in- 
fluence in their political and social life already in the eighteenth 
century, while Turkestan still remained entirely medieval. Only 

1 [n later times the Qazaqs were mistakenly given the name of Qirghiz. 

2 [From circa 1700 to 1876. Not to be confused with the Chinese Ming 
(1368-1644) !]. 
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the minting of gold coin, resumed for the first time since the 
Mongol invasion, testified to certain economic ties with Europe 
through the intermediary of Persia. 

And yet it would be a mistake to suppose that the Russian 
conquerors found in Turkestan nothing but barbarity and no 
cultural activity which they might foster. At the time of the 
conquest the economic welfare of the greater part of Turkestan 
was much higher than it had been a century earlier. Khiva and 
Samarqand were once more considerable cities. In the nineteenth, 
as compared with the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
khanates of Khiva and Kokand could boast of a more animated 
activity in the fields of culture, literature (especially historio- 
graphy) and architecture than Bukhara. For the first time Far- 
ghana had become the centre of a large state, which embraced 
nearly the entire basin of the Sir-Darya. The khans of Kokand 
(Khékand) succeeded in bringing under their sway part of the 
nomad population in the eastern part of the Sir-Darya province 
and in the western part of the Semirechye. After an interval of 
several centuries, the colonising movement towards the steppe 
was revived and agriculture was resumed under the protection 
of the Kokand fortifications. In Farghana itself the Russians 
found the towns Kokand, Andijan and Namanghān 1, entirely 
created by the exertions of the khans of Kokand. The khans 
had also developed vast irrigation plans utilising the waters of the 
Qara-Darya and the Narin, such as Farghana had never had 
even at the zenith of Turkestan's cultural past. For the first 
time Farghana had achieved economic supremacy in Turkestan 
which it has retained under the Russians. Another inheritance 
from the period of the Uzbek khanates is the rise of Tashkent, 
which is now the principal town in Turkestan 2, whereas under 
cAbdullah khan it was of only secondary cultural importance 
and occupied a much smaller area than it does now. 

The future of Turkestan, as of any other country, depends 
on its eventual participation in world trade. The commercial im- 


1 Namanghàn was a new town which in the seventeenth century was 
only a village. 
2 [At present, the capital of the Uzbek republic.] 
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portance of Turkestan, as a capitalistic country 1, depends 
entirely on the development of railways which have restored 
the bulk of trade carried overland, side by side with sea-trade. 
Turkestan will probably never play its former role m the transit 
trade with the Far East, and it is highly improbable that at any 
time a railway will be built across Turkestan to China alongside 
the Trans-Siberian Railway 2. However, the question of a future 
Europe-India railway is still debatable, and one cannot yet 
say what part will be allotted to Turkestan in such a scheme. 
Therefore Russian Turkestan has not only a past, but also a 
future, whereas Eastern, or Chinese, Turkestan whose geograph- 
ical features debar it from any development of railway traffic, 
is exclusively a country of the past 8. 


1 [Written in 1920.] 

2 [In addition to the “Turksib” which has linked Turkestan with Siberia, 
a railway is being built linking China (Lan-chou) with Alma-Ata in the 
Kazakh S.S.R. 1955]. 

3 'The principal literature on the archaeology and history of Turkestan 
is quoted in Prince V. I. Masalsky's Turkestansky kray, 1913 (published 
as vol. XIX of Rossiya, Polnoye opisaniye nashego otechestva), pp. 794 
and ff.; ibid., pp. 273 and íÍ. a short sketch of the history of Turkestan. 
See the review of this book in ZVO, 1913, XXII, 198-206. More recent 
works are: V. Barthold K istorii orosheniya Turkestana 1914; V. Barthold, 
Ulugh-beg i yego vremta 1918. 


Additional note to p. 58. 


It has been shown by Prof. A. Z. Togan that Chinghiz and Timur had 
a claim to one common ancestor, Buzanchar. 


APPENDIX 


THESES ADVANCED BY V. V. BARTHOLD 


IN HIS DISSERTATION ON TURKESTAN PRESENTED TO 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. PETERSBURG IN IQOO 1 


I. During the period immediately preceding the Arab conquest, 
the power in Mawarannahr belonged to the landowners’ class— 
the dihgāns—who lived in fortified castles and in war-time 
formed a cavalry of knights. Alongside the hereditary aristocracy 
there existed a moneyed aristocracy whose mode of life was 
not much different from that of the dihgdns. The term dihqàn 
was also used with reference to local rulers who were only the 
first amongst the noblemen. 


2. The Omayyads [A.D. 661-750] and their governors did not 
pursue any extensive administrative aims and limited themselves 
to maintaining their power over the Arabs, and to collecting taxes 
from the conquered population and tribute from their vassals. 
The governors followed one another in rapid succession but they 
took advantage of their short tenure of office, among other 
things, to acquire large estates which usually remained in the 
possession of their descendants. 


3. In contrast to the Omayyads, the Abbasids [after 750] 
wished to create a state in which the provinces with a Persian po- 
pulation would be included on the same footing as the Arabs. 
They took for their model the state organisation of the Sasanian 
monarchy. The Caliphs gradually came to entrust the administra- 
tion of the Eastern provinces to members of the local aristo- 
cracy, from whose ranks rose the dynasties of the Tahirids and 
the Samanids. 

1 This abstract of the dissertation was distributed among those present 
at the public debate at the University. It also figures in some copies of 
the Russian original of Turkestan (1900), but not in the English 
translation of it (1928). 
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4. The epoch of the Tahirids [821-873] and the Samanids 
[874-999] might well be called the epoch of “enlightened absolu- 
tism". The monarchs did not carry out any drastic social reforms, 
but strove to institute a firm rule and peace within their pos- 
sessions, to protect the lower classes from oppression, and to 
encourage the development of industry, trade and education. 


5. The more extreme democratic aspirations, hostile to the 
established order, were embodied in the Shi‘ite and Khārijite 
sects and the class of the “warriors for the faith". The dynasty 
of the Saffarids [867-903] rose to power by unifying these 
various democratic elements. 


6. The administrative tendencies of the Samanids were resisted 
by the dihqàns and the Turkish guard. In the struggle between 
the military aristocracy and the throne the clergy sided with the 
former. The opposition of these classes facilitated the conquest 
of the country by the Turks. 


7. The concept of the state was brought to its extreme ex- 
pression under the Ghaznavids, and especially under Mahmüd 
[998-1030]. The population was divided into the army (mainly 
multi-national) which received a salary from the monarch, who 
in return demanded its faithful service, and the subjects, whom 
the monarch defended against foreign foes, while in return 
they had to pay the taxes without demur. The people were 
denied all right to any national and patriotic aspirations, even to 
resistance to foreign enemies. 


8. Under the Seljuks [1038-1157] and the Qarakhanids [932- 
1165], there are symptoms indicating that the principle of unity 
of power was being weakened by the principle of clan ownership 
prevailing amongst the nomads. The first Turkish khans were 
essentially different from the Persian absolute rulers (despots). 
The most conspicuous changes were the abolition of the system 
of supervision of local rulers and the diminished importance 
of the office of court-executioner. Despite the good intentions 
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of individual monarchs, the domination of the nomads was fatal 
to the provinces subjected to them, because of the system of 
appanages (udyels) which they had introduced, and because of 
the system of military fiefs, which expanded enormously. The 
devaluation of landed property utterly ruined the landowners, 
and at the time of the Mongol invasion the dihgāns are no 
longer mentioned as a separate class. 


9. The gradual transformation of the Turkish khans into 
Persian absolute rulers aroused the hostility of their clansmen, 
and this in turn rendered more acute the struggle between the 
throne and the military class. The clergy continued to side with 
the latter. In the Qarakhanid state the struggle between the 
secu'ar power and the clergy resulted in the execution of several 
influential shaykhs, and cost the life of a khan, on a verdict 
pronounced by the clergy. 


IO. The rise of the Ghürids [1148-1215] and the Khwarazm- 
shahs [1077-1231] was favoured by the nature of their basic 
dominions, which from the geographical and ethnical points 
of view, formed autonomous units. The Khwarazm-shahs were 
superior to their rivals in consistency and political skill, and they 
gradually rose to a paramount position in the eastern part of 
the Muslim world. 


II. By his misrule the Khwarazm-shah Muhammad [1200- 
1220] aroused the hostility of the military class and the clergy, 
as well as of the popular masses. By abolishing the office of 
imperial vazir he also undermined the importance of the bureau- 
cracy. In his struggle against foreign foes, he could rely neither 
on any elements of the administrative system, nor on any class 
of the population. 


12. The kernel of Chingiz-khan’s army was constituted by 
the guards recruited by him from amongst the steppe aristocracy 
and endowed with a regular organisation. The frame-work of 
both the military forces and the civil administration of the 
empire was a personal achievement of Chingiz-khan [d. 1227]. 
The cultural counsellors, especially the representatives of Uyghur 
culture, were no more than his tools. 
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13. There are no grounds for doubting the sincerity of Chin- 
giz-khan’s desire to enter into trade relations with the Khwa- 
razm-shah’s kingdom. Such a desire is fully accounted for by 
the interests both of the nomads and of the Muslim merchants 
living at the Mongol court. There was no such harmony be- 
tween the Khwarazm-shah’s ambition to conquer Eastern Asia, 
and the commercial interests of his subjects. 


14. The report of an embassy from the ‘Caliph Nāsir's to Mon- 
golia is not worthy of credit. In general, there are no grounds 
for assuming that the clash between the Mongols and the Mus- 
lims had been hastened by any influence from outside. 


15. The ease with which the kingdom of the Khwarazm-shahs 
was conquered by the Mongols [1221] can be attributed both to 
the internal state of affairs in Khwārazm and to the superior 
organisation of the Mongol military forces. The strictly disci- 
plined Mongol warriors did not seek opportunities to distinguish 
themselves before their comrades but faithfully carried out the 
will of their monarch, or of the chiefs appointed by him. The 
commanders were only obedient and able executors of the will 
of Chingiz-khan; as the occasion demanded, the latter divided or 
combined anew the different corps of his army, and swiftly 
took measures to cope with occasional failures. On the other 
hand, the Muslim leaders,—and in the particular the Khwarazm- 
shah Jalal al-din,—were capable of miracles of valour achieved 
with a bare handful of men, but were utterly incapable of or- 
ganising more important forces, or of holding in check the 
national passions within tbeir multi-national army. 
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IL. HISTORY OF THE SEMIRECHYE 


I have accepted with the greatest pleasure the invitation to 
write for the Year Book! a short sketch of the history of the 
Semirechyé and a chronological resumé of the more important 
events. The very fact that interest in the history of the Semi- 
rechyé has been aroused is immensely gratifying to a historian 
of Central Asia, who realises that no complete and comprehensive 
study of this subject can be achieved without the active co- 
operation of the people on the spot. Our written sources are often 
fragmentary and incomplete, and have to be supplemented by 
archaeological data. The collecting of such material by persons 
who, during their short visits to a country, are unable to establish 
reliable contacts with the local population, is fraught with almost 
insuperable difficulties. Only permanent residents can carry out 
local research on a sufficiently large scale, and enrich our know- 
ledge with truly valuable finds. To this class belongs the 
discovery of Nestorian cemeteries in the Semirechyé near 
Pishpek and Toqmaq, but so far the exploration has proceeded 
in a more or less haphazard way. A considerable amount of 
archaeological material disappears before it has been studied. The 
inhabitants of Togmag used to find quantities of coins in the beds 
of ancient canals (ariq) near Burana, but I have been unable 
to trace any collection of such coins. Like any other undertaking, 
the study of local antiquities can be successfully pursued only 
when properly organised. I, therefore, allow myself to express 
the hope that, in due course, a society will be created in the 
Semirechyé, with definite aims and powers, similar to the society 
now operating in Turkestan, to which we owe such precious finds 


1 “Year Book of the Statistical Committee of the Semirechyé province 
for the year 1898", pp. 1-102 (74-175). [The Semirechyé, “the province of 
the Seven Rivers" is the Russian translation of the Turki term Jiti-su. 
It comprises the basins of the lakes Issik-kul and Balkhash, and lies be- 
tween Turkestan and Siberia. | 
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as the Old-Turkish and Uyghur inscriptions 1 in the Talas valley. 

Collecting archaeological material is not the only means by 
which local forces can advance the study of the history of their 
area. À personal acquaintance with the country is indispensable 
for identifying the ancient geographical names with the modern, 
as well as for a thorough understanding of the links connecting 
local history with the geographical background. There is no need 
to insist upon the importance for the historian of ethnographic 
data, and in this respect local students have particularly favour- 
able opportunities. 

We hope that the present sketch may be of some use to future 
workers in these fields. By utilising the accessible printed and 
manuscript sources, we have endeavoured to group together all 
the available facts bearing upon the history of the Semirechyé. 
In particular we have examined every item of information on 
the conditions of life which prevailed in the country at different 
periods of its existence. The time is not yet ripe for writing such 
a history of the Semirechyé as would be up to the standards of 
modern historiography. We have been able only to outline a 
number of questions on the solution of which will depend the 
understanding of the country’s historical development, and for 
the moment we have refrained from suggesting any answers to 
them. Our outline is meant only to provide material for a future 
historian and to serve as a Starting-point for further research. 
It is not for us to judge to what extent we have served that 
purpose. 


THE WU-SUN 2 


The earliest historical information on the Semirechyé comes 
from Chinese sources. The ancient Greek and Roman authors 
give only a few names of the peoples living beyond the Sir-Darya 


1 We draw the particular attention of our readers to this discovery, 

as the historical facts which will be quoted below give us every hope that 
similar inscriptions will be found also in the Semirechyé. 
. ? According to Chinese sources collected in Father Iakinf (Hyacinth) 
Bichurin's book Collection of data on the peoples who inhabited Central 
Asia in ancient times (in Russian), in three parts, SPb. 1851. [Cf. now 
J. Charpentier in ZDMG, 71, 1917, pp. 347-88]. 
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without defining their territories. Even to the Chinese the Semi- 
rechyé became known only at the end of the second century B.C., 
when the Chinese government, looking for allies against the 
powerful Huns, sent an embassy to the Western lands. Among 
the peoples conquered by the Huns were the Wu-sun, who 
originally led a nomad life between the Nan-Shan range and the 
river Bulungir. It was here that their king perished in a battle 
against the Huns. The Hun king took his newborn son and brought 
him up. Later, when he had distinguished himself as a warrior, 
he was put in charge of his father’s people. The Wu-sun took 
part in the pursuit of the Yüeh-chih, their former neighbours, a 
people in all probability of Tibetan origin 1, also defeated by the 
Huns. In their westward movement the Yueh-chih dislodged the 
Se from the Semirechyé. The Sé are generally identified with 
the Saka, who are often mentioned in Greek and Persian reports 
on Central Asia. This identification is, however, founded ex- 
clusively on similarity of sound. The Yüeh-chih were in their 
turn expelled by the Wu-sun who dominated the Semirechyé 
at the time of the Chinese embassies, though remnants of both 
the Sé and the Y üeh-chih remained in the country 2. In the Semi- 
rechyé the Wu-sun king Lieh-chiao-mi, who bore the title of 
k*wun-mo, soon became powerful enough to break off his 
allegiance to the Huns. In the East his possessions bordered on 
those of the Huns but the Chinese give no exact description of 
the boundaries of these two peoples. To the South of the Wu- 
sun dominions lay Eastern Turkestan with its long-established 
sedentary population. To the south-west, lay Farghana and to 
the west the possessions of the nomad people K‘ang-chu 3. 


1 [Very doubtful. See Barthold’s later views in the Short History of 
Turkestan, above p. 5]. 

2 The people Sé formed three states to which the Chinese give the 
names of Chi-pin (Kashmir), Hsiu-hstin and Kuan-tu. [Later note]. These 
three dominions were located not between the Semirechyé and Eastern 
Turkestan, but in the Hindukush mountains and in the Kabul valley. Greek 
authors call these dominions Indoscythian, so that the identity of the 
Sé with the Scythians, or Saka, can be regarded as doubtless. 

. 3 Perhaps the Turkish people Qangli. [Very doubtful in this form. 
V.M.] 
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As the Wu-sun lived to the north-east and the K‘ang-chti to 
the north-west of Farghana!, the frontier dividing their ter- 
ritories coincided approximately with the present-day boundary 
between the Semirechyé and the Sir-Darya province. As far 
as the origins of the Wu-sun are concerned, only proper names 
and titles in their language have come down to us, and only 
in Chinese transcription. No philologist has studied them yet and 
we can only draw attention to the frequent recurrence in them 
of the ending -mi. What we know about their outward appearance 
comes from a later (seventh century A.D.) Chinese writer Yen 
Shih-ku 2: "the Wu-sun differ greatly in their appearance from 
other foreigners of the Western lands. To-day the Turks 3 with 
blue eyes and red beards, resembling apes, are their descen- 
dants" 4, This is not enough to allow one to judge whether the 
Wu-sun were Aryans, as earlier Orientalists beginning with Abel 
Rémusat and Klaproth were inclined to think, or Turks, which 
is the opinion of V. V. Radloff 5 and of N. A. Aristov 9, author 
of the latest work on the Turks. 

The grazing grounds of the Wu-sun extended mainly over the 
plains of the Semirechyé, for the Chinese describe their land as 
level and grassy. The cold and rainy climate of the country is also 
recorded. The mountains were covered with fir and pine forests. 
The population was estimated at 120,000 families, or 630,000 in- 
dividuals. The Wu-sun could raise an army of 188,800 men. 
Ch‘ih-ku, the capital, or rather the main camp of the Wu-sun, 
seems to have been situated on the south-eastern shore of the 
Issik-kul, for the Chinese locate it 6ro li to the north-west of 


1 Takinf, o.c., ITI, 5-6. 

2 [bid., III, 65. 

3 Takinf constantly translates by “Turk” the Chinese term huy which 
means ''barbarian”. 

4 The French translator gives a slightly different version: *'ils avaient 
les yeux bleus (ou verdatres), la barbe rousse, et ressemblaient à des singes, 
dont ils tiraient leur origine" (Vivien de Saint-Martin, Les Huns Blancs 
ou Ephtalites, Paris 1849, p. 32). 

5 On the question of the Uyghurs (in Russian), SPb. 1893, p. 126. 

9 Remarks on the ethnical composition of the Turkish tribes (in 
Russian), SPb. 1897, p. 17. 
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the Aqsu, 2,ooo li to the north-east of the capital of Farghana 
and 5,000 li from the Chinese frontier 1. The town of Ch‘ih-ku 
is also mentioned in the seventh century Chinese itineraries and 
located 50 li from the Bedel pass, but this itinerary is on the 
whole unreliable, and needs checking afresh by a Sinologist 2. 
We do not know what makes Aristov suppose that Ch‘ih-ku was 
situated on the banks of the Qizil-su, but we agree with him that 
it would be pointless to look for traces of building by such a 
nomadic people as the Wu-sun 3. Nor are there any grounds for 
ascribing to them, as it is sometimes done even now 4, all the 
existing monuments on the shores and at the bottom of the Issik- 
kul. We shall see that there were towns and forts on the Issik- 
kul at a time when the very name of the Wu-sun had long been 
forgotten. 

Towards the year 105 B.C. the Chinese ambassador Chang- 
Ch‘ien came to the Wu-sun with the suggestion that they should 
return to the East and resume their struggle against the Huns, 
in alliance with the Chinese. The ambassador was coldly received 
at the k*un-mo's camp and his plan found no response. Only 
when the Wu-sun envoy, who accompanied Chang-Ch‘ien to 
China, described to his monarch the splendour and might of the 
Chinese empire, did the prestige of that country recover some- 
what. However, as the Chinese ambassadors who came after 
Chang-Ch‘ien travelled to the west across Eastern Turkestan and 
Farghana, the Wu-sun no longer received the rich presents which 
the embassies carried with them. In consequence, the k*un-mo 
sent another embassy to China demanding a Chinese princess in 
marriage and sending Iooo horses as a betrothal present. His 


1 The latter figure is probably exaggerated for at another place (Iakinf, 
III, 6) the capital of the Kang-chü is located 2,000 li to the north-west of 
the capital of Farghana. The li is about ?/: of a mile. The distance of 
610 li from Aqsu does not confirm Iakinf's opinion, III, 100, that Ch‘ih-ku 
lay to the north-east of the lake. 

2 ZVO, VIII, 31. [See Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue occi- 
dentaux, SPb., 1903, p. 9]. 

3 Remarks, p. 26. 

4 See Proceedings of the General Assembly of the Turkestan Society 
of Archeology, 28 August 1897, p. 12. 
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wish was granted but the princess became only his lesser wife, 
whereas the daughter of the shan-yii of the Huns, whom the 
elderly k*un-mo married at the same time, was proclaimed his 
principal wife. The princess accustomed to a very different way 
of life, was unhappy on the steppes and poured out her melan- 
choly in verses where she complained of being wedded to “the 
Wu-sun king who lives in a round felt hut, eats meat and drinks 
milk” 1, 

During the Chinese expedition against Farghana (102 B.C.) 
the Wu-sun, at the request of the Chinese government, sent an 
auxiliary force of 2,000 men, though it remained merely in 
reserve for battle and took no part in the military operations 2. 

Before he died the k*un-mo desired the princess to marry, 
according to the custom prevailing on the steppes, his grandson 
and successor Chün-hsü-mi, who bore the title of ch‘én-tsou. The 
princess objected but the Chinese government persuaded her to 
submit to the native custom 3. The ch‘én-tsou left only a young 
son Nimi (by the Hun princess). Until Nimi’s coming of age 
the throne was temporarily occupied by the ch‘én-tsou’s cousin 
Wēng-kuei-mi, who married a Chinese princess, widow of his 
predecessor (this was another princess, married to the ch‘en-tsou 
for Lieh-chiao-mi's widow had died earlier). Wéng-kuei-mi 
seems to have been a gifted ruler who succeeded in raising the 
internal prosperity and the external power of his people. In 
71 B.C. Wēng-kuei-mi, in agreement with the Chinese, under- 
took a successful expedition against the Huns, taking 4,000 
prisoners and seizing 70,000 head of cattle. He also intervened in 
the affairs of Eastern Turkestan. His second son was made ruler 
of Yarkand, and his eldest daughter was married to the ruler of 
Kucha. Wēng-kuei-mi died at the end of the sixth decade B.C. 
He was succeeded by Nimi, called K*uang-wang “the Mad King”. 

The K*uang-wang married his predecessor's widow and had a 
son by her in spite of her advanced age (she was over fifty) ; he 
did not live on good terms with his wife and was unpopular with 

1 Takinf, III, 67. 
` 2 Ibid., III, 30. 

3 Ibid., III, 68. 
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his people. When a Chinese embassy came to Ch‘ih-ku the queen 
persuaded the ambassadors to give a feast at which the K‘uang- 
wang was to be killed, but the plan mis-fired. The K*uang-wang 
was only wounded and escaped on horseback. The king’s son 
Hsi-shén-sou with his army besieged Ch‘ih-ku which seems to 
have been held by the queen and the Chinese. The Chinese 
government hastened to make amends for the ambassadors’ guilt: 
they were brought back to China and executed. Presents were 
sent to the king as well as a physician to treat his wound. The 
queen, when questioned, denied her guilt. Wu-chiu-ttu, Wēng- 
kuei-mi's son by the Hun princess, took advantage of the popular 
discontent with the K*uan-wang. He withdrew to the “Northern 
mountains" (the Ala-tau) and declared that he was expecting 
assistance from the Huns. When the people rallied to him, he 
made a surprise attack on the K*uang-wang, killed him and seized 
the throne. The Chinese who were not ready to tolerate the 
triumph of the Hun faction, made military preparations against 
the Semirechyé. Reconciliation was achieved, thanks to a Chinese 
lady married to a Wu-sun noble. Wu-chiu-t*u took the title of 
Lesser k*un-mo. Yüan-kuei-mi, son of Wéng-kuei-mi, was 
declared Chief k*un-mo. Sixty thousand families fell to the lot 
of the latter, and forty thousand to the lot of the former. As an 
ally of the Chinese Wu-chiu-t‘u even made war on the Huns, 
but without success. He had better luck in his operations against 
the Chinese themselves 1. 

This division of power was bound to provoke troubles and 
feuds. For a time order was restored by the energetic action of 
the chief k*un-mo, Tz‘t-li-mi, Y üan-kuei-mi's grandson. His 
rule gave back to the country "the tranquillity and peace" of 
Wéng-kuei-mi's days. Among other regulations he “published an 
order that none should dare graze his cattle on his (Tz*ü-li-mi's) 
pastures” 2, This edict suggests that there were in the Wu-sun 
country reserved grazing-grounds, or gorug 3, as they were later 


1 Jakinf, I, 76-77. 

2 Ibid., III, 75. 

3 Muhammad Narshakhi, History of Bukhara, Russian transl by 
N. Likoshin, Tashkent 1897, p. 40. 
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called by the Turks and Mongols. Tz*ü-li-mi perished at the 
hands of assassins sent by the Lesser k*un-mo. The Chinese then 
set upon the throne his grandson I-chih-mi, son of a Chinese 
princess. In the struggles between the Lesser and the Chief 
k*un-mo, the Chinese generally sided with the former. When the 
Lesser k*un-mo An-li-mi was deposed and killed by the Huns, 
with the consent of the Chinese government, and his place taken 
by a Chinese protégé (rr B.C.), his uncle Pei-yüan-chi with 
80,000 men withdrew to the Chinese in the North, from whence 
he attacked both the k*un-mo. This led to a tightening up of the 
relations between the two k*un-mo and the Chinese. In the year 
I B.C. I-chih-mi visited the Chinese capital where he was received 
with great pomp. The shan-yü of the Huns was also in the capital 
at that time. Finally Pei-yuan-chi was killed by the Chinese 
governor “in an unexpected assault" (probably also by the hand 
of paid assassins). 

About the year A.D. 8, Eastern Turkestan again passed 
under the Huns. Relations between China and the "Western 
lands" ceased and were not renewed until A.D. 73. In A.D. 97 
a Chinese body of troops sent by the general Pan-ch*ao penetrated 
as far as the Caspian sea but these events do not seem to have 
affected the Semirechyé, for nothing is heard about it during 
this period. The only mention is that in the second century the 
Wu-sun "completely detached themselves” 1 from China. We 
also know nothing about the movement of the Huns across the 
Semirechyé, during their migration from Mongolia to the West 
which towards the end of the century grew to such formidable 
proportions. Troublous times came to China in the middle of the 
second century and relations with the Western lands were not 
resumed until the fifth century. 

In Mongolia the place of the Huns was taken by the HsrEN-P1, 
a people most probably of Tunguz origin 2. The Hsien-pi ruler 
T*an-shih-huai (d. 181 A.D.) conquered all the lands to the West 
up to the Wu-sun possessions 3. In the fourth century the ruler 


1 Jakinf, III, 108. 
? [Mongols, according to Pelliot.] 
3 Jakinf, I, 169. 
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Yu-lu, a member of another Hsien-pi dynasty, conquered among 
others the “ancient Wu-sun lands” 1. From the end of the fourth 
century to the middle of the sixth the paramount power in 
Central Asia belonged to the Jou-Jan who are usually regarded 
as a Tunguz people. The raids of the Jou-jan at length forced the 
Wu-sun to abandon the plains of the Semirechyé for the moun- 
tains of Tien-shan 2. In 425 certain western rulers, including the 
ruler of the Wu-sun, sent ambassadors to Northern China, where 
the Hsien-pi dynasty Yūan-wei, or Pei-wei, held sway. Thus 
relations were re-established between China and the Western 
peoples. In 436 a Chinese embassy visited the Wu-sun, and the 
Wu-sun sent yearly embassies to China with presents. 

After this, the name of the Wu-sun as an independent people 
disappears from history. As is well-known, their name has 
survived only in the name of the great Qirghiz-Qaysaq 3 horde 
(the Uysun). 

THE TURKS 4 


In the sixth century A.D. a new nomad empire came into 
existence in Central Asia, The Turks, who came from the Altai, 
conquered, within a short time, all the peoples from the Pacific 
to the Black Sea. The founder of the empire, I-li k*o-han T*u- 
mēn, died in 553. After the death of T*o-po khan (in 581) the 
empire broke up into two kingdoms—the Eastern and the 
Western. The Semirechyé, formerly the land of the Wu-sun, 


1 Ibid., I, 193. 

2 Ibid., III, 162. 

3 [Now called Qazakh. The identification is far from certain.] 

* Information on the Turks, besides the Chinese historical data col- 
lected by Father Iakinf (see chapter I), is to be found in the relation of 
the journey of Hsüan-tsang (Mémoires sur les contrées occidentales, tra- 
duits par M. Stanislas Julien, 2 vls., Paris 1857-8), in the biography of 
this pilgrim (Histoire de la vie de Hiouen-Thsang, trad. par Stanislas 
Julien, Paris 1853) and in the relations of Byzantine ambassadors (Corpus 
scriptorum Hist. Byz., v. 1). We need not dwell here on the latter as the 
ambassadors give no information on the Semirechyé although they crossed 
that country. The Byzantines provide some curious data on the manners and 
customs of the Turks. These are recounted in detail in D. I. Ilovaysky's 
book Researches on the beginnings of Russia (in Russian), Moscow 1876. 
[See Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue, St. Petersburg, 1903.] 
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became the centre of the Western kingdom, and as such remained 
in all the successive nomad states in the western part of Central 
Asia. The domination of the Turks plays an important part in the 
history of the Semirechyé. 

The centre of a nomad empire was always a great attraction 
for the merchants. of various countries. Here they found a good 
market for their wares, especially textiles, which were the main 
commodity imported into the nomad country both from China 
and Western Asia. This consideration, coupled with the disturb- 
ances which were taking place in Farghana in the seventh 
century, contributed to the displacing to the North of the 
principal trade route from Western Asia into China. To avoid 
Farghana and Kashghar, travellers from Samarqand took a 
north-easterly route via Tashkent and Auliyā-ata into the Semi- 
rechyé, down to the banks of the Chu; thence they followed the 
southern shore of the Issik-kul and crossed the Bedel pass into 
Aq-su. As far as we know, this route is first mentioned by the 
seventh century Buddhist pilgrim Hstian-tsang and the Chinese 
“History of the T'ang dynasty". This latter work was written 
in the eleventh century but its information on the western lands 
belongs entirely to the seventh or eighth century. Chinese iti- 
neraries contain no detailed descriptions of the road across the 
semirechyé, but they enable us to assume that agriculture, at 
least in the Chu valley, existed as early as the seventh century, 
and that it had been introduced by emigrants from Mawarannahr 
(ie. the fertile region between the Amu-Darya and the Sir- 
Darya), exactly as was later done by colonists from the khanate 
of Kokand. In Hsüan-tsang's time the whole of the country be- 
tween the Amu-Darya and the Chu was culturally uniform: 
clothing, alphabet and language were everywhere the same. The 
predominant religion was probably Manichaeism 1. The alphabet, 
apparently of Syrian origin, contained 32 letters; the writing was 
vertical and some historical works were already in existence. Of 
the outward appearance of the natives it is said that they gathered 
their hair leaving the top of the head uncovered. Some shaved 


1 ZVO, VIII, 3-5. [See the German translation, Zur Gesch. d. Christen- 
tums in Mittel-Asien, Leipzig 1901]. 
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their heads entirely and covered their foreheads with a piece of 
silk. Half of the inhabitants were agriculturists, the other half 
merchants. The trading centre was “the town on the river Su- 
yeh” (the Chu) which in the later Muslim sources bears the 
name of Sūyāb and is located immediately to the south of the 
Qastek pass. Already in the seventh century merchants from 
various countries lived in Suyab. To the West of Suyab there 
were scores of towns, each having its own particular ruler, in- 
dependent of his neighbours, but all of them recognising the 
sovereignty of the Turks. 

In the environs of Suyab there usually stood the ordu of the 
qaghan 1 of the Western Turks. It was here that the meeting be- 
tween Hstan-tsang and one of the qaghans? took place. The 
qaghan wore a cloak of green silk; his hair was loose, his fore- 
head covered, as was the custom of the local sedentary popula- 
tion, with a piece of silk ten feet long and wound several times 
round his head. In contrast to the qaghan, his suite wore their 
hair plaited. The qaghan lived in a large tent which contained 
many objects made of gold. Inside the tent the dignitaries clad in 
silk robes sat in two rows on felts (qoshma), and behind them 
stood the qaghan's bodyguard. "Although it was a barbarian king 
living in a felt tent, one could not fail to look at him with wonder 
and respect". When the hermit was still within twenty paces of 
the tent, the qaghan came out to meet him, saluted him, asked him 
several questions through an interpreter and ordered an iron arm- 
chair to be placed for him. The Turks used no wooden seats, 
which fact Hstian-tsang explains by their worship of the fire 
supposed to be contained in the wood. Present in the tent were 
also ambassadors from China and Kao-ch'ang (i.e. [later] 
Uyghuria, the region where the towns of Urumchi, Turfan and 
Hami are now situated). Feasting began to the strains of music. 
Despite their wildness, the sounds "delighted the ear and trans- 


1 A Turkish title from which by way of contraction the word khan is 
derived. The correctness of the form qaghan, which occurs in Russian 
chronicles, is attested by the Orkhon inscriptions. Muslim authors usually 
write khaqan. 

2 Histoire de la vie de Hiouen-Thsang, pp. 55-8. 
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ported the soul and heart”. The guests ate meat and drank wine, 
but the hermit was offered vegetable fare and milk. After the 
feast, at the qaghan’s request, the hermit delivered a sermon in 
the spirit of Buddhist teachings. When the sermon was ended, 
the qaghan raised his arms, prostrated himself and declared that 
he accepted the teachings in good faith. When some days later 
the teacher prepared to depart, he was given for guide a young 
man who had spent several years in the town of Ch‘ang-an (Hsi- 
an-fu) and spoke excellent Chinese. 

Under the qaghan Sha-po-lo tieh-li-shih (A.D. 634-638) the 
Western Turks were divided into ten tribes, five to the West, 
and five to the East of the river Chu. The former were called 
Nu-shih-pi, the latter Tu-lu. Soon after, the empire of the 
Western Turks broke up and formed two separate states divided 
by the river Ili. The members of the reigning family were 
engaged in constant feuds in which the Chinese also took part. 
Several qaghans succeeded in restoring the unity of power, but 
for a short time only. Such was the qaghan A-shih-na Ho-lu in 
651. In 657 the Chinese, who a quarter of a century previously 
had subdued the Eastern Turkish kingdom, brought likewise into 
submission the Western Turks whose princes were given Chinese 
titles and regarded as Chinese governors!. Sometimes the 
Turkish princes rebelled against the Chinese and allied them- 
selves against them with the Tibetans who by that time had 
seized part of Chinese Turkestan. In 704 the qaghan A-shth-na 
Huai-tao became once more master of all ten clans. The death of 
his son and successor A-shih-na Hsin, killed in the town of 
Kulan 2 put an end to the Western Turkish dynasty (circa 
740 A.D.). 

Some time previously the TURGcEsH, a Tu-lu tribe leading a 
nomadic existence between the Chu and the Ili, had risen to 
power. The chief ordu of their prince was in Sūyāb, the lesser 
ordu on the banks of the Ili. The most powerful of the Turgesh 


1 Takinf, I, 360-1. 

2 Now the station Tarti (Lugovoye) in the Sir-Darya province. Cf. 
V. A. Kallaur’s article in the Annex to the Proceedings of the Turkestan 
Society of Archaeology, 5 May 1897, p. 7 (in Russian). 
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princes was SuLu (d. in 738). His might eclipsed even that of 
the Western Turkish throne, at that time occupied by A-shih-na 
Huai-tao whose daughter was Sulu’s wife. Sulu also formed ties 
of kinship with the Eastern Turkish qaghans and the rulers 
of Tibet. He was killed in 738 by a Turgesh prince who bore the 
title of Mo-ho ta-kan (*Bagha-tarqan). Sulu’s son was set upon 
the throne. Mo-ho ta-kan, in alliance with the rulers of Tashkent 
and Farghana, defeated him at Sūyāb and took him prisoner. In 
740 Mo-ho ta-kan became ruler of the Turgesh and ordered the 
last of the Western Turkish qaghans to be put to death. But his 
own rule was short-lived and troublous times set in. In 748 the 
Chinese governor of Eastern Turkestan, Wang Chéng-hsien, took 
Suyab and razed it to the ground. Within the next ten years the 
Türgesh lost every vestige of power. The western part of the 
Semirechyé was now a dependency of the town of Talas, while 
Talas depended on the ruler of Tashkent. How much the entire 
country must have suffered from the ceaseless internecine 
strife can be judged from the account of the Chinese chronicler 
who says: “Here the tillers of the soil wear armour and take 
each other prisoner” 1, 

The disintegration of the Western Turkish empire greatly 
facilitated the advance of the AnRABs into Mawarannahr. Arab 
chroniclers were bound to realise this position and they date the 
decadence of the Turks from the year 119/737. According to the 
Arabs 2, the Eastern Turkish qaghan lived in the town of Navakat 
(in the Chu valley, to the East of Toqmaq), where he had a 
private pasture and a reserved mountain which none dared 
approach. The flocks grazing in this pasture and the game on 
this mountain were intended to supply military expeditions. The 
qaghan caused much trouble to the Arabs who in consequence 
nicknamed him Abū-Muzāhim (“the one who pushes, or gores”, 
like a bull or an elephant). However, in a battle in the province 
of Tokharistan, which lay to the South of the Amu-Darya and 
to the East of Balkh, the Turks were defeated by the Arabs. On 
his return to his native country the qaghan was killed in a personal 

1 Takinf, III, 244-5. 

2 Tabari, Annales, II, 1593-1613, 1689-1601. 
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vendetta by the Türgesh prince Kūr-sūl, which led to a complete 
dispersal of the Turks. In 739 Kür-sul, who had reached an 
advanced age, was taken prisoner by the Arabs on the banks of 
the Sir-Darya. He offered a ransom of 1000 horses and 1000 
camels, but the Arab governor Nasr ordered him to be put to 
death. His body was burned to prevent the Turks from taking his 
bones back to their country. According to Tabari, this grieved 
them more than the fact of Kür-sül's death. In view of the 
fragmentary and doubtful character both of Chinese and Arab 
information, we abstain from any comparisons between these 
sources 1. 


THE QARLUQ 2 


Chinese, Arab and Persian sources enable us to draw a com- 
paratively clear picture of the grouping of the Turkish tribes 
after the fall of the Western Turkish empire. The tribes which 
had founded that empire bore, both in the East and West, in 
addition to the name Turk the general appellation Oghuz or 
Toquz-oghuz (lit. "the Nine Oghuz"), although, according to 
Chinese information, the Western Turks were divided into ten 
tribes. The Sha-t‘o Turks (ie. the “Steppe Turks"), who 
founded a kingdom in the remotest part of Eastern Turkestan, 
are said by the Chinese to have come originally from the Western 


1 [See H. A. R. Gibb, The Arab conquests in Central Asia, 1923.] 

2 Chinese sources contain only some data on the events of the eighth 
century. Information on the situation obtaining in the Semirechyé in the 
the ninth and tenth centuries is to be found in the works of Arab geogra- 
phers edited by the Dutch Orientalist de Goeje (Bibliotheca Geographo- 
rum Arabicorum, 8 volumes; vol. VI is accompanied by a French trans- 
lation). Several works containing the most detailed information on Central 
Asia, such as Jayhani’s 6 volume Geography and Ibn Khurdadhbih’s 
original, have been lost. They had however been utilised by Persian 
authors, as for instance the anonymous author of the tenth century work 
discovered by A. G. Toumansky in Bukhara (see Z.V.O., VIII, p. 121 sq.) 
and the ninth century historian Gardizi, a fragment of whose work was 
published in the Annex to my Report on a journey into Central Asia (in 
Russian), SPb. 1897. [The Toumansky MS, or more exactly the Hudud 
al-c Alam, was published in facsimile by Barthold (1930) and translated 
into English by V. Minorsky (1937).] 
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Turkish kingdom 1. According to the Arabs it is these Turks 
who are known by the name Toghuzghuz, i.e. Toquz-Oghuz 2. 
Another branch of the Oghuz drew away to the West and 
founded a kingdom whose centre lay on the lower course of the 
Sir-Darya. Memories of the sojourn of the Oghuz in the Semi- 
rechyé have survived in the legend which places the residence 
of the mythical Turk, son of Japhet, on the shores of the Issik- 
kul 3. 

The Turgesh alone remained in the Semirechyé. They divided 
into two tribes: the Tukhshi (Tukhsi) and the Azi (the reading of 
these names is doubtful; the Azi may be identical with the people 
Az, mentioned in the Orkhon inscriptions). In the second half of 
the eighth century supremacy in the Semirechyé passed to the 
Qarluq; by that time the bulk of that tribe had left the Altai, 
whereas their vanguard had reached the banks of the Amu-Darya 
at the beginning of the century. In 766 the Qarluq occupied 
Suyab and transferred their capital thither. Their ruler bore the 
title of jabghu, identical with the yabghu4 which often occurs 
in the Orkhon inscriptions. 

Thus the fall of the Turkish empire left the Semirechyé still 
in the possession of Turkish peoples, unconquered either by the 
Arabs or the Chinese. The intervention of the Chinese in the 
affairs of Western Turkestan ceased after their defeat in 751 by 
the Arab general Ziyad ibn Salih. The Arabs did no more than 
dislodge the Qarluq from Farghana. In the northwest, as is 
known, the Muslim conquerors never penetrated beyond the 


1 Takinf, I, 452. 

2 [Barthold's interpretation of the term Toquz-oghuz is controversial. 
See my article in BSOAS, 1948, XII/2, p. 289. V.M.] 

3 Aboul-Ghazi Béhadour Khan, Histoire des Mogols et des Tatares, 
trad. par le Baron Desmaisons, St. Petersbourg 1874, p. 9; Abul Ghazi 
Bohadur Khan, Genealogies of the Turcomans, translated into Russian by 
A. Toumansky, Askhabad 1897, p. 9. The oldest form of this legend is 
contained in the Persian twelfth century work Mujmal al-tazvārīkh, the 
only existing copy of which is in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, 
Ancien Fonds Persan, No. 62, f. 64. [Published in Tehran in 1939.] 

4 The Chinese use one word for both titles, on the correct reading 
of which see Thomsen, Inscriptions de l'Orkhon, Helsingfors 1896, p. 59. 
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Talas. The peaceful penetration of Muslim culture by means of 
commercial relations played a far more important role in the 
destinies of the Turks than the success of Muslim arms. The 
population of Mawarannahr had always shown commercial enter- 
prise, and in pre-Islamic times had founded factories in various 
parts of Central Asia. Soghdian colonies were to be found even 
in the Toquz-Oghuz country, the remotest region of Eastern 
Turkestan 1. The fact that the Socup1ans had a part to play in 
the Semirechyé may be gathered from the report of a tenth 
century Persian geographer who says that the village Begligh or, 
according to another reading, Begliligh, situated north of the 
Qastak pass, was called in Soghdian Samakna 2. As usual the 
merchants were followed by missionaries of the various creeds 
professed in Mawarannahr, including Curistians of the 
Nestorian denomination. According to the testimony of Muslim 
writers many towns of Turkestan had Christian churches. It is 
said of the Jikil [Chigil], a nomad people of the Semirechyé 
living near the Issik-kul, that there were Christians among 
them 3. 

Muslim authors describe in detail the trade route from Western 
Asia to China across the Semirechyé, and mention several towns 
along it, though the reading of the majority of these names 1s 
doubtful4. The town of Jūl (perhaps from Turkish col 
"steppe") stood near Pishpek, probably on the site of the village 
of Alamadin. Here the road from Taraz (Talas, Auliya-ata) was 
joined by the road from Akhsikat (ie. from the Namanghàn 
district, across the Qaraqol pass 5. Navakat, or Navikat, was a 
large commercial centre in the valley of the Chu. At this point 
the road divided into two branches: one ran through the Jil-ariq 
gorge on to the shores of the Issik-kul ; the other led northwards 


1 Hudid al-S Alam, f. 17. 

> Ibid., f. 18. 

3 Grigoryev, On the Arab traveller Abū-Dulaf (in Russian), SPb. 1872, 
pp. 27-28. On the territory of the Jikil see below. [Abu-Dulaf's report 
is definitely spurious. See Minorsky, Abū-Dulaf's second risdla, Cairo, 
1955.] 

4 On this route see my Report, pp. 30-2, 114; also ZVO, VIII, 15-7. 

5 Hudid al-calam, f. 18. 
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to Suyab. The distance between Jil and Navakat was 15 far- 
sakhs, i.e. about 50 miles. Navakat can therefore be located at the 
point where the road to Qarabulaq branches off from the road 
following the left bank of the Chu. The whole of this region be- 
longed to the Qarluq, while the shores of the Issik-kul belonged 
mainly to the Jikil (*Chigil), a clan that had detached itself from 
the Qarluq. Between Navākat and the gorge there was also a large 
commercial centre Karminkat (another reading: Kumbarkat), 
belonging to the Laban clan of the Qarluq. The ruler bore the 
title of Qutagin-Labàn 1. The gorge was even then called Jil. 
According to the historian Gardizi, this word meant “narrow, 
tight". Twelve farsakhs to the south of the gorge was situated 
the town of Yar which could turn out 3,000 warriors. This 
was the capital of the Jil ruler who bore the title of taksi. 
Judging by the distances quoted the town must have been situated 
on the shores of the Issik-kul, namely on its southern shore, as 
the lake remained to the left of the road. 5 farsakhs from Yar 
was the town of Ton, evidently in the valley of the homonymous 
small river, where considerable ruins are still extant. Three 
days' journey from Ton stood the town of Barskhàn. Between 
these two towns only Jikil tents were to be found. The name of 
the town has probably survived in that of the small river 
Barskaun. According to the geographer Qudama, Barskhan was 
formed by a whole group of villages, four large and five small 
ones. The ruler bore the title of Managh 2, or Tabin-Barskhan, 
according to another source. The town could turn out 6,000 
warriors. According to the Hudūd the dihqàn of Barskhàn was 
of Qarluq origin, but the inhabitants went over to the Toquz- 
Oghuz 3. The town enjoyed considerable importance as the centre 
of communications between Eastern and Western Turkestan. In 


1 Mujmal, f. 273. The word Laban is definitely of non-Turkish origin, 
though the author of the Hudūd al-‘Alam considers this clan as Qarluq. 
[Possibly, *Alban. V. M.] 

2 Mujmal, ibid., [*Manaf?]. 

3 [Rather: although the dihqdn is a Qarluq, the inhabitants are in 
sympathy with the Toquz-oghuz. See now Minorsky's commentary on the 
Hudüd, p. 15, and Minorsky, Tamim’s journey to the Uyghurs, BSOAS, 


1948]. 
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the genealogical legends of the Turks one of the sons of Turk 
bears the name of Barskhan 1. 

There also existed a direct route to Barskhan from Farghana, 
namely from Uzgand across the Yasi (Jasi) pass, the Arpa valley, 
the valleys of the rivers Qara-qoyin, Atbash and Narin 2. On a 
mound, near the contluence of the Qara-qoyin and the Atbash, 
stood the town of Atbash (now the ruins Qoshoy-Qurghan), 
equidistant (six days' Journey) from Farghana, Barskhan and 
the frontier of the Tibetan possessions (in Eastern Turkestan). 
The road into the latter probably lay across the Turughart pass. 
There was not a single village between Atbash and Barskhan. The 
southern part of the Semirechyé was occupied by the Yaghma 
people (the forward branch of the Toquz-Oghuz), to whom 
Kashghar also belonged. The Narin 3 was regarded as the bound- 
ary between the Qarluq and Yaghma possessions. 

Lastly, the circuitous route from Navakat through Süyab was 
also connected with Barskhan. Süyàb was situated to the north 
of the Chu in the Türgesh land, at the foot of the mountains and 
at a distance of 3 farsakhs from Navakat, i.e. apparently on the 
site of present day Qara-bulaq. The ruler was the brother of one 
of the Turkish khans, but he bore the Iranian title of Yalan- 
shah, i.e. "King of Heroes". The town could turn out 20,000 
warriors. On the road to Suyab, at 1 farsakh from Navakat, lay 
the town of Panjikat which could turn out 8,000 warriors. Near 
Suyab there were three villages, each having its own separate 
ruler. The mountains where the Qastek pass is situated were held 
sacred by the Turks, who believed them to be the abode of the 
deity. To the north of the pass lay the town of Begliligh, the 
ruler of which bore, according to one source, the title of Badan- 
Sāngū, and according to another, the Turkish title of Yinaltegin. 
He had 3,000 warriors, in addition to whom the town turned out 
7,000 more 4. Caravans covered the distance between Sūyāb and 
Barskhan in 15 days, the Turkish mail in three. This seems to be 


1 Mujmal, f. 61. 

2 See Barthold, Report, p. 41. 

3 Hudūd, ff. 9, 17. 

4 Ibid., f. 18. Barthold, Report, pp. 125-126. Mujmal, f. 273. 
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the route across the Qastak pass, through Verny [Alma-ata], 
along the northern slopes of the Trans-Ili Alatau and across the 
Qizil-qaya pass (on the plateau of San-Tash) into Qaraqol. The 
number of days quoted by the Arabs for the distance between 
Toqmaq and Qaraqol, along the northern shore of the Issik-kul, 
is too great. On the northern shore of the Issik-kul, in the Jikil 
country and on the border of the Qarluq possessions, lay the 
large trading town of Si-kül, probably identical with the town of 
Issik-kul, which still existed in the days of Timur !. 

Of all the Turkish peoples, the Qarluq were naturally the most 
open to the influence of Muslim culture. The report on the con- 
version of the Oarluq-Jabghu to Islam 2 under the Caliph Mahdi 
(775-785) is doubtful, but in the tenth century there were 
cathedral mosques in several towns to the east of Talas 3. Muslim 
culture had affected the general way of life of the Qarluq, for 
among them there were not only hunters and nomads but also 
agriculturists 4. The Qarluq suffered from frequent incursions 
by other Turkish peoples, especially the Toguz-Oghuz 5, who in 
the tenth century were reputed to be the most powerful of all 
the Turks. The majority of the Toquz-Oghuz with their khan 
were Manichaeans, but there were also Christians, Buddhists and 
Muslims among them 6. We have seen that Barskhan, which had 
formerly belonged to the Qarluq, was in the tenth century in the 
hands of the Toquz-Oghuz ". The town of Panchul (the reading 
is doubtful), or the present day Aq-su, is mentioned as belonging 
to the Qarluq though its ruler had been a dependant of the 
Toquz-Oghuz. Later the town was taken by the Qincnuiz 8. At 
that time the Oirghiz lived in the upper basin of the Yenisey, 
where, according to Chinese sources, they were visited every 


1 Report, pp. 59-60. 

2 Yacqubi, Historiae, ed. Houtsma, Leiden 1883, II, 479. 

3 BGA, III, 275. 

4 Hudūd, f. 17. 

5 fie. the Uyghurs of Eastern T‘ien-shan. V. M] 

6 G. Flügel, Mani, Leipzig 1862, pp. 105-108. Report, p. 115. 

7 [This seems to be a mistaken interpretation of the text, see above]. 
8 Hudüd, f. 18. [See V. Minorsky’s translation and commentary, § 15, 
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three years by Arab caravans carrying silk from Kucha. Trade 
brought the Qirghiz into closer relations with the Arabs, and 
the Qarluq with the Tibetans 1. It is possible that the Qirghiz, 
having allied themselves with the Qarluq, took the field against 
the Toquz-Oghuz and occupied that part of the Semirechyé which 
is their present home. In any case, the bulk of the Qirghiz 
migrated into the Semirechyé considerably later. Had they lived 
in the Semirechyé at the time of the Qarakhanids, they would 
have been converted to Islam in the tenth or eleventh century. 
As it 1s, they were still looked upon as heathen in the sixteenth 
century. 

Finally the valley of the Chu, the centre of the Qarluq 
possessions, also passed into the hands of their enemies. To- 
wards 940 some “heathen Turks” seized the town of Bala- 
sāghūn 2, which played an important part in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Mugaddasi 3 is the only tenth century geog- 
rapher to mention this town which he describes as “large, 
populous and rich”. There are no precise data on the location of 
Balasaghtin, but elsewhere 4 I have tried to show that it was 
situated in the Chu valley. The people which is said to have seized 
the Chu valley must have been identical with the people from 
which sprang up the Qarakhanid dynasty, under whose rule the 
western half of Central Asia was unified in the tenth century. 


THE QARAKHANIDS ® 


The historians do not specify the Turkish people to which the 
Qarakhanids belonged. There are grounds for believing that this 


1 Takinf, I, 449. 

2 Report, p. 35. 

5 BGA, III, 275. 

4 Report, p. 335sq. This is also the opinion of N. A. Aristov, Notes (in 
Russian), p. 39. 

9 This term was suggested by Grigoryev, The Qarakhanids in Ma- 
warannahr (in Russian), SPb. 1874, and it seems to me the most 
suitable. Grigoryev and other scholars who wrote on the Qarakhanids 
relied principally on the work of Ibn al-Athir, whose information is seldom 
confirmed by earlier and better informed authors, such as *Utbi (the 
Arabic text published in the East; I utilised the excellent MS. of the 
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was the Yaghma, whose ruler bore the title of *Boghra-khan 1, 
very common among the Qarakhanids. If such is the case, the in- 
vasion of the Chu valley must have come from the South. Here 
the Qarakhanids were soon converted to Islam but the avatlable 
information on that event is purely legendary. According to the 
tradition quoted by Ibn al-Athir 2, the first to embrace Islam 
was Shabug (or Satuq) Qara-khaqan. In a dream he saw a man 
who decended from the heavens and said to him in Turkish: 
“embrace Islam for your salvation in this world and the 
world to come”. The oldest version of another legend is found in 
the work of Jamal al-Qarshi? who says that the first of the 
khans of this dynasty to be converted to Islam was Satuq Boghra 
khan Abdul-Karim who died in 344/955-6. Both legends un- 
doubtedly refer to one and the same person, as both of them call 
this khan the great-grandfather of the ilak [1lig?], which was the 
Turkish title of khan Nasr, conqueror of Mawarannahr. Abdul- 
Karim’s grandson Harun still bears the title of Boghra-khan in 
one of the contemporary authors 4. 

This Hārūn. whose capital was at Balāsāghūn, died in A.D. 
992 5 on his way from Mawarannahr which he had been obliged to 
leave on account of ill-health. The conquest of Mawarannahr was 
completed in 999 by the ilak Nasr. The advance of the Qarakha- 
nids was halted by the GHAZNAvID Sultan Mahmüd (997-1030), 
the conqueror of Afghanistan, of the eastern half of Persia and 


Asiatic Museum No. 510), Gardizi (the unique MS. is in Oxford [a second 
MS. is in Cambridge]) and the Tdrikh-1 Bayhaqi, ed. Morley [new edition, 
Tehran, 1945]. All three wrote in the eleventh century. Valuable in- 
formation is also to be found in Jamal al-Qarshi who in 1282 translated 
into Persian from the Arabic the dictionary of al-Jauhari and in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century wrote his Addenda (Mulhagāt) to it, 
known until now only in one MS. which K. G. Salemann received from 
V. P. Nalivkin. Cf. ZVO, VIII. [Printed by Barthold in the Annex to 
the Russian edition of Turkestan.]. [See now O. Pritsak's studies in 
Oriens, 1950, III/2, 209-28, and in Der Islam, B. 31/1, 18-68.] 

1 Mujmal, f. 273. 2 Ed. Tornberg, XI, 54. 

3 Ff. 35-7. 

4 Journal Asiatique, V-me série, t. III, p. 340. 

5 Thus in Gardizi, f. 134, and Bayhaqi, p. 234. Wrong in Ibn al-Athir, 
IX, 67-68. 
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part of India. On 4 January 1008 the Turks “with broad faces, 
small eyes, flat noses, sparse hair (in their beards), iron swords 
and black clothing", as "Utbi 1 describes them, suffered a crush- 
ing defeat near Balkh. Since then they undertook no further 
expeditions beyond the Amu-Darya 2. 

Already in the eleventh century, the empire of the Qarakhanids 
was divided into fiefs, whose allegiance to the head of the 
empire was determined solely by the latter's personal qualities. 
Internecine strife, inevitable under the system of udyels 3, soon 
broke out, especially between the two main branches of the 
Oarakhanids, represented by the descendants of Satuq Boghra 
khan's grandsons, Ali (father of Nasr) and Hārūn. We possess 
only scanty, and in some cases contradictory, information on the 
stages of this struggle and on the identity of the rivals who in 
turn became masters of the Semirechyé. According to *Utbi, the 
ilak was on bad terms with his brother Tughan-khan of Kash- 
ghar, whom he suspected of intriguing with Mahmūd of Ghazna. 
The ilak died in 403/1012-3 and Tughan-khan succeeded to the 
throne 4. It is doubtful whether he could have held Mawarannahr, 
but he certainly ruled in the Semirechyé, and probably also in 
Eastern Turkestan, from whence he was gradually ousted by 
Qadir-khan Yüsuf, son of Boghra-khan Hārūn. *Utbi and Ibn al- 
Athir call Qadir-khan ruler of Khotan. Numismatic evidence 5 
shows that from 404/1013-4 he ruled in Yarkand and from 
405|1014-5 in Kashghar as well. 

In 408/1017-8 the Semirechyé was invaded by nomad peoples 


1 F. oo. 

2 Ibn al-Athir's report on the expedition of 410/1019-20 is not con- 
firmed by other sources. 

3 [This old Russian term refers to the system under which the father’s 
possessions were divided between his descendants. } 

4 The history of the Qarakhanids according to Ibn al-Athir (who in his 
turn utilised for the greater part the work of «Utbi), has been set forth 
in V. V. Radloff's book On the question of the Uyghurs (in Russian), 
pp. 122-125 (where Mahmüd, who bore the title of Yamin al-daula, is 
mistakenly said to be a Samanid). 

5 ] am utilising the still unpublished Catalogue of Muslim coins of the 
Imperial Hermitage by A. K. Markov, who kindly communicated it to me. 
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from the Far East. Among these were the KurrAv, who at 
that time lorded it over Northern China and the eastern part 
of Central Asia, and after whom, as we know, the Celestial 
empire was re-named 1. The heathens 2 were eight days distant 
from Balāsāghūn when they heard that Tughan-khan was 
marching against them with a large army. They retreated, and 
the khan pursued them for three months, finally overtaking 
and utterly defeating them. 

According to "Utbi, Tughan-khan died soon after this battle, 
and was succeeded by his brother Arslan-khan, but Bayhaqi avers 
that Tughan-khan ruled in the Semirechyé till 1025. Numismatic 
evidence suggests that Arslan-khan Muhammad b. *Ali ruled 
mainly in the north-eastern part of the Sir-Darya province, 
though coins in his name were also struck in Bukhara. 

In 1025 Qadir-khan Yusuf and Suitan Mahmud simultane- 
ously invaded Mawarannahr where ruled Ali-tegin, brother of 
Nasr, Tughan-khan and Arslan-khan. The meeting of the head 
of the Qarakhanids with the sultan, which took place near Samar- 
qand, is described in detail in Gardizi 3. The exchange of cour- 
tesies between the two monarchs proceeded according to strict 
etiquette and with a meticulous observance of full equality. It 
is noteworthy that the Turkish khan showed himself a better 
Muslim than Mahmud by refusing to drink the wine offered him. 
A treaty was concluded by the terms of which Mahmud’s 
daughter was given to Yaghan-tegin 4, Qadir-khan’s second son, 
and Qadir-khan’s daughter to Muhammad, Mahmud’s son. 
Mahmud pledged himself to help Yaghan-tegin to wrest Ma- 
warannahr from Ali-tegin. On the pretext of an expedition 
to India, Mahmud evaded this obligation and this led to the 
breaking off of the projected marriages. Ali-tegin remained 


1 See above p. 27. 

2 Their number varies in the different Muslim sources and the figures 
are evidently pure guess-work. 

š F. 153. Bayhaqi, pp. 82, 255, 655, also speaks of the interview and 
its outcome. 

4 This is the Turkish word yaghan “elephant” Cf. the titles Boghra 
(“dromedary”), Arslan (“lion”) [and Tughan (''falcon")]. 
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In possession of Mawarannahr, whereas his brother Tughan-khan 
was ousted from Balasaghun by Qadir-khan's army. 

Qadir-khan Yüsuf's possessions, at the time of his death in 
1031, or 10321, included, besides Eastern Turkestan, the Semi- 
rechyé and the eastern part of the Sir-Darya province, namely 
the districts of Auliya-ata and Chimkant. His capital was Kash- 
ghar. Eastern Turkestan and the Semirechyé fell to the share 
of his eldest son, Boghra-tegin Sulayman, who took the title of 
Arslan-khan. Talas (now Auliya-ata) and Isfijab (now Sayram, 
near Chimkant) fell to the second son, Yaghan-tegin Muham- 
mad? who assumed the title of Boghra-khan. Both brothers 
entertained relations with the Ghaznavid Sultan Mas‘iid, son of 
Mahmud. The plan of taking Mawarannahr from Ali-tegin and 
giving it to Boghra-khan 3 was considered but once again not 
realised. A certain Lashkar-khan 4 is also mentioned as ruler 
of Sakmàn(?), which could hardly be identical with Samakna, 
the Soghdian name for Begligh (see above pp. 88, 9o). 

The relations between Arslan-khan and his brother soon be- 
came hostile. In 435/1043-4 Arslan-khan divided his possessions 
among his relatives keeping only Kashghar and Balasaghun, but 
retaining the suzerainty over all the other lands 5. We know that 
by that time the udyel system (see above p. 94) had existed for 
at least half a century, but it is quite likely that the authority of 
the head of the empire was definitely lost through Arslan-khan's 
weakness. Towards 1056 Boghra-khan took Arslan-khan prisoner 
and seized his possessions. Fifteen months later he himself was 
poisoned by his wife. Ibn al-Athir places Boghra-khan's death 


1 According to Ibn al-Athir, IX, 211, in 423/1032; according to Jamal 
Qarshi, f. 37, in the beginning of Moharram 424/1032; Bayhaqi at one 
place, p. 89, says that Qadir-khan died two years after Mascüd's accession, 
and at another, p. 656, that he died one year after that event. 

? Bayhaqi, 525-6, 655-6. The names are in Ibn al-Athir, where Muham- 
mad is erroneously called Mahmud. The correct reading is on coins and 
in ©Aufi, see below, p. 98, note 3. 

3 Bayhagi, 418. 

4 Ibid., 660. 

5 Ibn al-Athīr, IX, 356, cf. ZVO, VIII, 23. 
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in 439/1047-8, but Bayhaqi 1, who was a contemporary of these 
events, affirms that the khan died only in 449/1057-8. It was his 
wish to appoint his eldest son Chaghri-tegin Husayn as his 
successor that led to his assassination, for the queen favoured 
the candidature of her own infant son Ibrahim. The latter became 
khan but soon perished in the war against Yinal-tegin, the ruler 
of Barskhan, and for sixteen years (451-67/1059-74-5) Kashghar 
and Balasaghiin were ruled jointly by Oadir-khan's sons, Toghril 
Qara-khan Yusuf and his brother, Boghra-khan Hārūn. They 
made war on Shams al-mulk Nasr, ruler of Mawarannahr (and 
grandson of the first ilak Nasr). By the peace which terminated 
the hostilities, Khojand, i.e. probably the river Sir-Darya, was 
recognised as the boundary between Mawarannahr and the 
possessions of the Turkestan Qarakhanids. Toghril-khan was 
succeeded by his son Toghril-tegin who was deposed after two 
months, whereas Boghra-khan Harun ruled on for 29 years in 
Kashghar, Balāsāghūn and Khotan 2. It was for this prince, when 
he was joint ruler with his brother, that the didactic poem 
Qutadghu-bilik, the first literary work in the Turkish language, 
was written in 462/1069. The author, who was a native of Bala- 
saghün 3, completed his poem in Kashghar. 

In 1089 the SELJUK Sultan Malikshah took Samarqand and 
advanced as far as Uzgand. The khan of Kashghar (probably 
Harun) was obliged to acknowledge himself his vassal. After 
Malikshah’s withdrawal, Turkish mercenaries of Jikil origin 
rebelled in Samarqand. The Jikils invited Ya*qüb-tegin, ruler of 

1 Bayhagi, 230. 

2 Ibn al-Athīr, IX, 211-213. 

3 Until guite lately only one MS. of this work was known — in Vienna. 
From this MS. Vambéry published his edition — with a very unreliable 
German translation (Uigurische Sprachmonumente und das Kudatku-Bilik. 
Leipzig 1870), and so did V. V. Radloff — in facsimile (SPb. 1890) and 
transcription (1891). This year (1898) a second MS. has been discovered 
in Cairo. [A third copy of the book, in Arabic script, was found in 
Farghana. Now all the three copies have been reproduced photographically 
in Istanbul. In 1923 Barthold showed in BSOS, III/1, 151-8, that the 
dedicatee of the poem was Tafghach Boghra Qara-khan Abu-SAli Hasan, 


son of Sulayman Arslan Qara-khaqan, of whose time we possess a docu- 
ment dated A.H. 474, or 494. V. M.] 
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Atbash and brother of the khan of Kashghar. Yaqub seized 
Samarqand but at Malikshah's approach fled to Atbash, where 
he was attacked by his brother's army. Atbash was plundered by 
the Kashghar troops, and Yaqub himself was taken prisoner. 
For a second time, Malikshah reached Uzgand and summoned the 
khan to deliver Yaqub to him. The khan was slow in complying 
with the request which went against his sense of honour. Finally 
he sent his son to Malikshah with orders to take Yaqub with him, 
blind him and leave him in a fortress. Only if this left the Sultan 
still unsatisfied, was the prince to take Yaqub to Uzgand. Mean- 
while Kashghar was invested by another ruler, Toghril, son of 
Yinal, whose residence lay 80 farsakhs (about 300 miles) from 
Kashghar. This Toghril may have been the ruler of Barskhan 
and the son of the above-mentioned Yinal-tegin. The khan was 
taken prisoner, and when this news reached the khan’s son and 
his companions, Yaqub persuaded them to let him go. Malikshah 
concluded a treaty with Yaqub and withdrew from Uzgand 
leaving Yaqub to carry on the war against Toghril 1. There is no 
information as to the outcome of this struggle. Harun must have 
succeeded in freeing himself for, as we have seen, he ruled in 
Kashghar till the beginning of the twelfth century. 

In 1102, ie. immediately after the death of Boghra-khan 
Harun, Mawarannahr was invaded by the ruler of Balasaghun 
and Talas, Qadir-khan 2 Jibrail, son of Qara-khan Omar and 
grandson of Boghra-khan Muhammad? In Qadir-khan’s army 
there were infidels besides the Muslims. He seized the whole 
country up to the Amu-Darya, but on the banks of this river, 
he was defeated by the Seljuk Sultan Sanjar, taken prisoner 
and killed 4. After that we hear no more of the Semirechyé until 
the invasion of the Qara-Khitay. 

There exists but little information on the internal history of 


1 Ibn al-Athir, X, 112-6. 

2 In one passage Ibn al-Athir, IX, 213, calls him Tughan-khan. 

3 Thus in *Aufi, a thirteenth century writer, on whom see ZVO, IX, 
262. Narshakhi calls him the grandson of Toghril-khan, see N. Likoshin’s 
translation, p. 22. 

4 [bn al-Athīr, X, 239. 
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the country at the time of the Qarakhanids. As the first 
Muslim dynasty in the Turkish country, the Qarakhanids must 
have contributed to the spreading of Islam, and this gives great 
Importance to their dominion in Central Asia. According to Ibn 
al-Athir 1, in 349/960 a Turkish people numbering 200,000 tents 
was converted to Islam This report must certainly refer to 
the inhabitants of the Semirechyé or to those of Eastern Tur- 
kestan, but more probably to the former as the number of nomads 
in Eastern Turkestan was never large. In the autumn of 1043 
the nomad Turks of the present day Qirghiz [now: Qazakh] 
steppes also embraced Islam. These Turks, numbering 10,000 
tents, lived during the summer in the neighbourhood of the 
Bulghar country, and during the winter near Balāsāghūn 2. Un- 
fortunately the historians are silent on the struggle between Islam 
and other cultural elements. Eastern Turkestan had always been 
under the influence of Chinese culture. As late as the first half 
of the eleventh century some of the Oarakhanid rulers, even in 
Mawarannahr, used to adopt the title of Tabghach-khan or Tam- 
ghach-khan, which in the eighth century Orkhon inscription 1s 
applied to the Chinese emperors. Since 459/1067 the title malik 
al-mashriq wa al-Sin (“king of the East and of China") 3 occurs 
on Qarakhanid coins. This can only be explained by the fasci- 
nation of Chinese culture and of the Chinese court 4. Even that 
part of Eastern Turkestan which bordered on China, with the 
towns of Urumchi, Turfan and Hami, to say nothing of China 
proper, could hardly have ever belonged to the Qarakhanid 
empire, for here Islam did not prevail before the fifteenth 
century. The legends on the coins of the Qarakhanid show that 
the Uyghur alphabet was used in their dominions side by side 
with the common Muslim (Arabic) alphabet. The Uyghur script 
was derived from the Syriac and it was the Nestorians who in- 
troduced it into Central Asia, as it 1s generally admitted. Some 


1 Ibid., X, 396. See above p. 20. 

2 ZVO, VIII, 39. 

3 Radlov, On the question of the Uyghurs, p. 125. 

4 [Similar titles are sometimes meant to indicate that the ruler was on 
the border with some infidels. V. M.] See ZVO, VIII, 22. 
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of the cultural terms occurring in the Qutadghu-bilik and similar 
to those used by the Mongols were undoubtedly borrowed from 
the Uyghurs! both by the Qarakhanids and the Mongols. We 
shall see that under the Mongols the Christian and Buddhist 
Uyghurs were the most dangerous opponents of the Muslims. 
In Central Asia such rivalry must have existed even earlier, 
though positive evidence on this subject is lacking. 


THE QARA-KHITAY 2 


In the beginning of the tenth century A.D., the Khitay, who 
are generally regarded as Tunguz with a certain admixture of 
Mongol elements 3, founded a vast empire, stretching from the 
Pacific to Lake Baikal and the Tien-shan. The dynasty, which 
Chinese historians call Liao, resided in Northern China. Owing 
to its long sway over China the house of Liao was strongly 
influenced by (Chinese culture. In 1125 another Tunguz people, 
the Jürchen, in alliance with the Southern-Chinese dynasty 
Sung, put an end to the domination of the Khitay. The rem- 
nants of the Khitay, headed by Ye-lū Ta-shih, a member of 
the royal family, migrated, to the West where they founded a 
new state. 


1 One branch of this Turkish people, which had settled down in the 
part of Eastern Turkestan bordering on China, had attained a considerable 
degree of culture about the fifth century A.D. [?] 

? Very detailed information on the eastern empire of the Khitay is 
contained in Prof. V. P. Vasilyev's work, History and antiquities of the 
Eastern part of Central Asia (in Russian), SPb. 1857. Oppert, in his Der 
Presbyter Johannes, zweite Auflage, Berlin 1870, and Zarnke, in his 
Fünf Abhandlungen über den Presbyter Johannes, Leipzig 1874-5, have 
tried to survey the available reports on the Qara-Khitay empire. Mirkhond, 
the fifteenth century compilator, whose report is reproduced by Oppert, 
borrowed his information from Juvayni, a thirteenth century historian. 
The latter speaks of the Oara-Khitay with far more detail than the other 
‘Muslim writers, but his report contains many contradictions and must 
be used with great caution. I have used two MSS. of the Imperial Public 
Library — MS. IV, 2, 34, and MS. Khanikov 71. A French translation 
of Juvayni's chapter on the Qara-Khitay is given in the first volume of 
d'Ohsson's Histoire des Mongols, ed. 1834 and 1852, p 441 sq. V.s., p. 26. 
. % [Nowadays, the language of the Khitay is taken to be a strongly 
palatalised Mongolian dialect. V. M.] 
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The movement of the Khitay followed two routes: part of 
them took the direction across Eastern Turkestan, but were 
defeated by Arslan-khan Ahmad of Kashghar, son of Tabghach- 
khan Hasan and grandson of Arslan-khan Sulayman}. Ibn al- 
Athir gives the year 522/1128 as the date of this battle in which 
the leader of the Khitay was killed. Actually it must have taken 
place several years later, for Sultan Sanjar’s letter to the Bagh- 
dad government, written in July 1135, speaks of this battle as of 
a recent event 2. The Chinese sources know only of this branch 
of the Khitay migration and connect with it the formation of 
the empire of the “Western Liao". It is therefore doubtful 
whether the founder of the Qara-Khitay state was actually 
identical with the Ye-lu Ta-shih of the Chinese sources. 

All Muslim sources agree on the fact that the first Muslim 
ruler to submit to the Khitay was the khan of Balāsāghūn. Ac- 
cording to Ibn al-Athir 3, part of the Khitay, numbering 10,000 
tents, settled down in the Semirechyé already under Arslan-khan 
(probably Sulayman). At first they were established on the 
frontier between China and the Qarakhanid possessions with the 
duty of defending the mountain passes. In return they received 
allotments of land and a regular salary. One day they stopped a 
rich caravan and requested the merchants to direct them to good 
grazing grounds. The merchants sent them towards Balāsāghūn, 
ie. into the Semirechyé. We do not know the source of a six- 
teenth century compiler 4 according to whom this migration 
occurred in 433/1041-2. He adds that though Arslan-khan sum- 


1 Thus in Jamal Qarshi. See Turkestan, p. 323, cf. above p. 97. 

2 ZVO, X, 221. 

3 XI, 55-56. 

4 Description topographique et historique de Boukhara par Mohammed 
Nerchakhy, texte publié par Ch. Schéfer, Paris 1892, p. 234. The immi- 
grants are said to have come from Tibet. The compilation mentioned, 
which Schéfer was unable to identify, is the Tārīkh-i Haydari by Amin 
Ahmad Rāzī, who lived in Persia at the end of the sixteenth century. 
Until now this work has been known in a unique MS. in Berlin (Pertsch 
catalogue No. 418). On this MS. cf. Veliaminov-Zernov, Research on the 
Kasimov tsars and princes (in Russian), II, 271. The text published by 
Schéfer coincides literally with the corresponding chapters of the 
Berlin MS. 
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moned the newcomers to embrace Islam, they firmly refused to 
comply, but, as in everything else they fully submitted to the 
khan, the latter left them alone. Ibn al-Athir only says that Arslan- 
khan often raided them, so that they held him in great fear. At 
the time of the invasion of the Semirechyé by the Khitay, the 
settlers Joined their countrymen and together with them con- 
quered Turkestan. 

According to Juvayni, the Khitay, or Qara-Khitay (Black 
Khitay) as the Muslim writers call them, crossed the Qirghiz 
country and reached Emil where they built a town of which only 
faint traces remained in the thirteenth century. This suggests 
that they first settled in the region of present-day Chughuchaq. 
Here their number grew to 40,000 tents. The ruler of Balasaghun 
of the Oarakhanid dynasty (whose name is not given) invoked 
their aid against the Turkish tribes which were molesting him, 
namely the Qangli and the Qarluq. The Qara-Khitay occupied 
Balasaghiin and, setting aside the weak ruler, founded their own 
state which stretched from the Yenisey to Talas. Then they con- 
quered the QANGLI, brought into subjection Eastern Turkestan, 
in 531/1137 defeated near Khojand 1 Mahmud-khan, the ruler of 
Mawarannahr, and in 1141 completely routed the army of the 
Seljuk Sultan Sanjar on the Qatvan steppe 2. A special detach- 
ment was detailed to subdue Khwarazm. 

Thus both the Semirechyé and Turkestan became part of the 
Qara-Khitay empire. The head of the empire bore the title of 
gurkhan (in Muslim interpretation “khan of khans"). Some 
European scholars following Grigoryev 3 have connected this 
title with the Turco-Mongol word gūrkān (“son-in-law”). As 
relatives of the Eastern Liao, the Qara-Khitay assumed such an 
appellation, which was later adopted by Timur and his successors. 
It is difficult to say how well-founded this view is and whether 


1 The most detailed account of the military operations in Mawarannahr 
and of the personality of the first gurkhan is in Ibn al-Athir, XI, 55-57. 

2 To the North of Samarqand, between the “Stone bridge" and Yani- 
qurghan. 

3 [n his translation of Ritter, Erdkunde, Eastern or Chinese Turkestan, 
fasc. I, SPb. 1869, p. 398. [Grigoryev's explanation is untenable]. 
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the difference between the two forms gurkhan and gurkan should 
be explained by the dialectal peculiarities of the Qara-Khitay 
language 1. According to Ibn al-Athir the first gurkhan pro- 
fessed the Manichaean religion; he was of handsome appearance, 
wore garments of Chinese silk and veiled his face, following the 
custom of the monarchs of his people. He enjoyed a great author- 
ity over his subjects and maintained strict discipline among his 
troops. It was strictly forbidden to plunder the country. When 
the Qara-Khitay occupied a town, they contented themselves with 
taking one dinar 2 from every house, which suggests that they 
had adopted the old Chinese system of taxation per house. 
However, rape committed by the soldiers, i.e. the violation of the 
family rights of the local population, was not punished. The 
gurkhan did not distribute fiefs among his subordinates and 
never, except on short expeditions, entrusted to anyone commands 
over more than 100 horsemen. Local rulers on submitting to the 
gurkhan wore a silver tablet on their belts as a sign of their 
vassalage. The number of such vassal rulers was considerable. 
As far as it is known, the territories under the direct administra- 
tion of the gurkhans were only: the Qulja region, the southern 
part of the Semirechyé and the north-eastern part of the Sir- 
Darya province. The gurkhan’s headquarters were situated to the 
west of the Ili, on the banks of the Chu, probably not far from 
Balāsāghūn, and were called Khosun-ordu 3 (līt. "strong ordu”), 
or Khoto (“the house") 1. Part of the Semirechyé to the north 
of the Ili belonged to the QARLUQ khans, whose capital was 
Qayaliq, situated on the plain somewhat to the west of Kopal 5. 
The Qarakhanids continued to rule over Mawarannahr and 
Eastern Turkestan. In the state of the gurkhans, at least at the 
later stage, we find the same three degrees of vassalage as in 


1 [Gür is now considered to mean “general, universal" ]. 

2 The value of this gold coin was about 13 francs [or 9 shillings]. Cf. 
Kremer, Kulturgeschichte des Orients, Wien 1875, v. I, p. 15. 

* Report, p. 36. 

4 Jahan-nama, Paris MS., f. 204-6. On this thirteenth century work 
see ZVO, IX, 302-303. 

5 On the position of this town see Schmidt, Ueber Rubruks Reise, 
Berlin 1885, p. 44. 
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the history of the Mongol domination in Russia 1: the Qarluq 
khan, like the ruler of Samarqand, had to acquiesce in the 
presence of a permanent representative of the gurkhan; in the 
case of other rulers, as for instance the Khwarazmshah, only tax- 
collectors were periodically sent; others finally, like the head of 
the Bukhara clergy, who for a time had taken over the secular 
power, were given the right to collect themselves the taxes due 
to the Qara-Khitay 2. 

According to Ibn al-Athir, the first gurkhan died in the be- 
ginning of 1143 3. His daughter was set upon the throne, but she 
soon died. The power then passed to her mother, widow of the 
gurkhan, and to his son Muhammad. According to Chinese 
reports, the rule of the gurkhan Ye-lu i-lieh, son of the founder 
of the empire, and the regency of his mother, came before his 
sister’s reign. This is confirmed by Juvayni, according to whom 
the gurkhan’s daughter ruled the Qara-Khitay kingdom in the 
eleven-seventies. Ye-lü i-lieh ordered a census of his subjects 
whose number was found to be 84,500 families 4. This figure 
seems to comprise only the nomad population of the territories 
under the gurkhan's direct rule. The Chinese call his sister P*u- 
su-wan (?), and a Muslim writer of the beginning of the 
thirteenth century 5 gives her the title of "khan of khans". Ac- 
cording to Juvayni, her husband was the actual ruler during her 
reign, but the Chinese say that the queen killed her husband and 
began to live openly with her lover. A rising was fomented by 
the father of the murdered husband. When the mob surrounded 
the palace, the queen appeared before the people and under their 
eyes killed her lover, thus saving her life. In Juvayni's version, 
the gurkhan's widow was killed by the rebels together with her 
lover. The gurkhan's widow is probably named here by mistake 
for his daughter, whom Juvayni does not mention in his survey 

1 Solovyev, History of Russia (in Russian), ed. Obshch. Polza, book I, 
p. I157 sq. 

2 [bn al-Athir, XII, 170. 

3 [See Marquart, Ueber das Volkstum der Komanen, 1914, p. 237.] 

4 Oppert, p. 145. 

5 Nouveaux mélanges orientaux, Paris 1886, pp. 21, 37. Schéfer's trans- 
lation of this passage, as of many others, is faulty. 
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of the history of the Qara-Khitay, although in another passage 
he speaks of her reign. After the death of P*u-su-wan, the 
gurkhan Ye-lü i-lieh's second son, Ye-lū Chi-lu-ku (?), was 
set upon the throne. According to Juvayni, he killed his elder 
brother. In some Muslim sources the last gurkhan is called Mani, 
in others Qüman 1. 

The frequent periods of regency exercised by women, and 
especially the private life of the Mary Stuart of the Semirechyé, 
were bound to weaken the authority of the throne. Some Muslim 
reports suggest that several Qara-Khitay nobles nearly equalled 
the gurkhan in power. In such circumstances, it proved impos- 
sible to keep up for long the regime which distinguished the 
empire of the Oara-Khitay from the other nomad states, and 
which reflected the influence of the Chinese civilisation under- 
gone by the Liao in their original home. Juvayni stresses the 
oppression of the Qara-Khitay tax-collectors "contrary to their 
former practice"; the arrogance of the gurkhan's envoys of- 
fended the vassal nobles, and generally speaking the domination 
of infidels shocked the feelings of the Muslims who possibly 
formed the majority of the empire's population. It is difficult to 
say to what religious creed the gurkhans belonged, and whether 
the first gurkhan was actually a Manichaean, as Ibn al-Athir 
asserts, or a Christian, as suggested by Oppert and Zarnke, who 
identify him with the "Prester John" of mediaeval European 
legends. There are no reliable data to support the latter suppo- 
sition; even the statements of fifteenth century compilators that 
the daughter of the last gurkhan was a Christian are not confirmed 
by earlier sources. Islam suffered no persecutions, and Muslim 
authors extol the equity of the first gurkhans and their respect 
for Islam. Islam was only forced out of its dominant position 
to take its place alongside the other cults, which, for their part, 
took advantage of the new freedom to increase the number of 
their adherents. The Nestorian Patriarch Elias III (1176-1190) 
founded a metropoly in Kashghar. The local metropolitan bore 
the title of “Metropolitan of Kashghar and Navākat”, which 
shows that the see of Kashghar controlled also the southern part 


1 ZVO, VIII, 27. [*Fu-ma “son-in-law”? V. M.] 
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of the Semirechyé. The oldest Nestorian tombs in the Toqmaq 
and Pishpek cemeteries go back to the epoch of Qara-Khitay 
domination 1. The Christian successes may have stirred up the 
religious fervour of the Muslims, which, in conjunction with the 
internal political conditions, provoked one of the most important 
Muslim movements in the history of Central Asia. 

From the outset the gurkhan seems to have realised the danger 
and scope of this movement. It began with the revolt of the ruler 
of Khotan. The gurkhan immediately grew suspicious of his 
nearest Muslim vassal, Arslan-khan Qarluq, and requested him 
to send an auxiliary force. This move was intended to force him 
either to join openly in the revolt, or to taken part in the war 
against the Muslims. In the latter case, the gurkhan hoped to get 
rid of his dangerous vassal under some pretext. The khan com- 
plied with his sovereign’s demand. He had a friend among the 
Qara-Khitay nobles, one Shamur-*Tayangu, who warned him 
of the gurkhan’s intentions, adding that if they came true, the 
gurkhan would exterminate the whole of his family; therefore, 
if he held dear the future of his descendants, he should ‘forestall 
the gurkhan and take poison, thus making it possible for his 
son to inherit his throne. Seeing no alternative, Arslan-khan fol- 
lowed this advice, and Shamur-Tayangu actually succeeded in 
putting on the throne Arslan-khan's son, who was sent back to 
Qayaliq together with the gurkhan's representative 2. 

The Qara-Khitay government was at first completely success- 
ful in checking its rebellious Muslim vassals. The situation altered 
only when the eastern borders of the empire were invaded by 
bands of nomads ousted by Chingiz-khan from Mongolia. They 
were headed by Küchlük, son of the last of the khans of the 
NAYMAN, the most powerful Western-Mongolian tribe. Accord- 
ing to one report, Küchlük, on his arrival in the Semirechyé 
(towards 1209), voluntarily gave himself up to the gurkhan. 
According to another report3, he was taken prisoner by the 


1 ZVO, VIII, 26, 29. 

2 As far as we know this typical anecdote in Juvayni [GMS, I, 56] 
has never yet been quoted by European scholars. 

3 Both traditions are quoted by Juvayni. 
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Qara-Khitay troops but succeeded in winning the gurkhan's 
favour. The latter gave him permission to gather the scattered 
forces of his tribe, and Küchlük took advantage of this favour 
to revolt against his benefactor. No credit can be attached to 
Juvayni's report about a treaty between Küchlük and the Khwa- 
razmshah Muhammad, the most powerful among the rebel 
Muslim rulers: by virtue of this agreement Turkestan, the terri- 
tory of Oulja and the Semirechyé were to go to whichever of 
them would ‘first defeat the gurkhan. The historian Nasawi 1, 
who was thoroughly acquainted with the affairs of the Khwa- 
razmian court and had had personal contact with one of Muham- 
mad's envoys to Kuchluk, says only that Küchlük concluded an 
alliance with Mamdu-khan Qarluq, son of Arslan-khan 2, i.e. 
that he was aided by the Muslim rebels in the Semirechyé. 
Kuchluk looted the gurkhan’s treasure which was stored at 
Uzgand. At the same time (in 1210) the Khwarazmshah, in 
alliance with Othman, khan of Samarqand, fell upon the Qara- 
Khitay army on the plain of Ilamish near Talas. The outcome of 
the battle was indecisive, but as the Qara-Khitay commander-in- 
chief Tayangu-Taraz was taken prisoner, his army was compelled 
to retreat. The inhabitants of Balasaghun, fired by the success of 
Muslim arms, which rumour had exaggerated, and confident of 
the prompt arrival of the Khwarazmshah, closed the gates of the 
town before the Qara-Khitay. Mahmud-bay, a rich Muslim in the 
gurkhan’s service, tried to persuade them to surrender, but in 
vain. After a sixteen days’ siege the town was taken and 
plundered for three days, while forty seven thousand Muslims 
lost their lives. Thus the Khwarazmshah frustrated the hopes 
of the Semirechyé Muslims, doing no more than establish him- 
self in Mawarannahr. Küchlük too was defeated by the Qara- 
Khitay near Balasaghun. The gurkhan’s treasure was now in the 
hands of the Qara-Khitay army, and when the gurkhan demanded 


1 Nasawi’s work was published in Arabic (Publication de l'Ecole des 
Langues Orientales Vivantes, Ile série, vol. IX, Paris 1891) and trans- 
lated into French, ibid., vol. X, Paris 1895, by the French Orientalist 
Houdas. [Text, p. 7, translation, p. 12]. 

2 Nasawi, transl., pp. 12-13. 
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its restitution, the army revolted. Küchlük seized this opportunity 
to set himself at the head of the mutinous army and the gurkhan, 
abandoned by all, had to surrender to his enemy. Küchlük treated 
him with outward respect and allowed him to remain on the 
throne till his death, which occurred two years later. Meanwhile, 
the actual power was exercised by Küchlük himself. 

All these events must have taken place in 1212. Somewhat 
earlier, in 1211, a Mongol detachment under the command of 
Khubilay-noyon, one of Chingiz-khan’s generals, appeared in the 
northern part of the Semirechyé. Arslan-khan Qarluq (probably 
the son of the previously mentioned Arslan-khan and brother of 
Mamdu-khan) killed the Qara-Khitay governor of Qayaliq and 
proclaimed his loyalty to Chingiz-khan1. In the course of the 
Muslim movement a new state sprang up in the Qulja region. 
The Muslim Buzar 2, formerly a chief of robbers and horse- 
thieves, became so powerful that he seized ALMALĪO, the princi- 
pal town of the region, where he took the title of Tughril-khan. 
He too recognized Chingiz-khan's suzerainty. 

The success of the Mongols in the West was retarded by the 
war with China which began in 1211 and diverted their forces. 
This allowed Küchlük to establish his power on the ruins of the 
empire of the gurkhans. First of all he had to deal with the 
Muslim movement which, as we have seen, he had exploited to 
his own ends. From the religious point of view, Küchlük's sway 
was as distasteful to the Muslims as that of the gurkhans. Like 
the majority of the Naymans, Küchlük had been a Nestorian 
Christian, but later he married a noble Qara-Khitay lady, who 
formerly had been betrothed to the gurkhan 3, and by her was 
converted to idolatry (i.e. probably to Buddhism). Moreover, the 


1 Rashid al-din, transl. by Berezin, Introduction (in Russian), SPb. 
1858, p. 132. History of Chingiz-khan (in Russian), Trudi Vost. Otd. Arch. 
Obshch., part XV, p. 14. [On the Muslim movement see p. 106]. 

2 Thus spelt by Jamal Qarshi, who was closely associated with Buzar's 
descendants. Juvayni calls this khan Ozar, cf. ZVO, VIII, 28-29: the 
doubts concerning Ozar's being a Muslim are unfounded. 

3 Thus in Juvayni, [GMS, I, 48]. Jamal Qarshi also calls Küchlük a 
Christian. 
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Khwarazmshah Muhammad, who led the Muslim movement, un- 
justly accused Küchlük of exploiting the Khwarazmian victories 
over the Qara-Khitay and of appropriating the spoils that should 
have gone to the Muslims. The embassies which the Khwarazm- 
shah sent to Küchlük carried threats which, however, failed to 
materialise 1. The Khwarazmshah had to leave to Küchlük the 
eastern part of the empire of the gurkhans and even to abandon 
his own possessions on the right bank of the Sir-Darya 2, after 
devastating them so that they should not benefit his rival. 

Still less could Muhammad prevent Kuchluk from establishing 
his power in Eastern Turkestan. Kuchluk undertook no regular 
campaigns in that region, but for three or four consecutive years 
he raided it at harvest time, and finally the ruined population sub- 
mitted to him. In view of the stubborn resistance of the Muslims, 
the conqueror took drastic measures against Islam. He summoned 
the Muslims to become either Christians or Buddhists, or at least 
outwardly renounce their faith and adopt Chinese dress. The 
better to attain his ends he had recourse to a measure similar to 
Louis XIV's dragonnades: Küchlük's soldiers were quartered 
on the Muslims and given a free hand to deal with the dis- 
obedient. Muslim public prayers and instruction were completely 
discontinued. 

On the north-eastern frontier Kuchluk succeeded in capturing 
Buzar during a hunting expedition. Having killed his enemy, 
Kuchluk laid siege to Almaliq, but his plans were frustrated 
by the approach of the Mongols, whose westward movement was 
resumed in 1217. In 1218 a Mongol force of 20,000 men was 
sent against Küchlük, under the command of Jebe-noyon. Küch- 
lük's army raised the siege of Almaliq and retreated. Jebe set up 
in Almaliq Suqnaq-tegin, son of Buzar. On setting foot in Kuch- 
lük's dominions the Mongol general proclaimed complete freedom 
of worship. This was enough to make the Muslims rise against 
the oppressor of their faith. Küchlük made a stand against the 
Mongols in a mountain pass in the Semirechyé, but was defeated 


1 Nasawi, transl, pp. 13-15, and Ibn al-Athir, XII, 179, speak of these 
embassies. 
2 With the exception of some forts. 
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and fled to Kashgharia !. Balāsāghūn was occupied by the 
Mongols, apparently without any resistance, for they called the 
town Gobaliq “good town”, a name reserved by them to towns 
which surrendered voluntarily 2. In Kashgharia the Muslims 
massacred Kuchlük's soldiers, who were quartered on them, and 
welcomed the Mongols as liberators. Thanks to the exceptional 
discipline of the Mongol army, the peaceful population suffered 
no harm. Küchlük fled to Sarikol where he was overtaken by the 
Mongols and killed 3. 


THE MONGOLS, DOWN TO THE END OF THE CHAGHATAY 
KINGDOM 4 


We have seen that the Semirechyé, together with Eastern 
Turkestan, had voluntarily surrendered to the Mongols. There- 
fore, in contrast to China, Mawarannahr and Western Asia, it 


1 On this battle see Oppert, o.c., p. 160 (founded on Plano Carpini). 

2 Cf. ZVO, VIII, 29-30. [Quz-baliq, or Ghuz-baliq?]. 

3 In his report on these events Juvayni quotes the evidence of inhabi- 
tants of Kashgharia. Jamal Qarshi also speaks of Küchlük's flight to 
Sarikol. [Juvayni, I, 5o, says that Küchlük was killed in Badakhshan. The 
name of Sarikol is not in Jamal, see Barthold, Turkestan, texts, p. 136.] 

4 The principal sources on the history of the Mongols are enumerated 
in the Preface to my Report. The best book on the subject remains 
d'Ohsson's work (see above p. 100). D'Ohsson deals mainly with the history 
of China and Persia and says little of the Central Asian Mongols. The 
latter are just as briefly mentioned in later works. Juvayni’s chapter on 
Chaghatay and his successors has been published in the original and in 
French translation by Defrémery, Journal Asiatique, IVe série, t. XX. As 
for the contemporary Central Asian historical literature of that period, we 
possess, besides the already quoted work by Jamal Qarshi (v.s, p. 93), 
several extracts reproduced by fifteenth century authors, namely in the 
Introduction to Timur's history by Sharaf al-din Yazdi (omitted both in 
the French translation by Pétis de la Croix, and in the Calcutta edition 
of 1887-8), in the genealogical history of the Mongols, Musisz al-ansāb, 
composed anonymously in 1426 (I have used the Paris MS., Ancien Fonds 
Persan 67), in the work by Müsawi, written in Persia towards 1414 (the 
MSS. are in London and Oxford; I have used a third MS. which was 
temporarily in the Asiatic Museum) and in the History of the Four Ulus 
by Ulugh-beg. This last work has come down to us only in its later 
abridged form, translated into English by Miles, The Shajrat [sic] al- 
Atrāk, London 1838. [In more detail, see Barthold, Turkestan, 37-56.] 
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did not suffer from the Mongol invasion. Travellers 1 who visited 
the Semirechyé in the years following the coming of the Mongols, 
describe it as flourishing. One of these travellers was the Chinese 
minister YEH-LÜ CH'U-Ts'A1 who accompanied Chingiz-khan in 
1219 on his western campaign. He mentions Almaliq with its 
dependencies consisting of eight or nine other towns. Fruit was 
plentiful everywhere; the inhabitants, like the Chinese, cultivated 
all five kinds of cereals. To the west of the Ili, on the road to 
Talas lay the capital of the Western Liao, the Hosun-ordu, under 
which were scores of other towns. 

In 1220 Wu-KU-suNw travelled to the West, as the Jurchen 
emperor's ambassador to Chingiz-khan. He reports that by that 
time there remained but few Qara-Khitays, and even these had 
adopted the dress and customs of the Huwi-ho. The Chinese 
applied this latter term sometimes to the Muslims, and sometimes 
to the Turks, especially the Uyghurs. Wu-ku-sun uses it prob- 
ably in the former sense, for Islam found itself strengthened in 
the circumstances which accompanied the Mongol conquest. The 
Muslims of the Semirechyé were much more warlike than the 
other? representatives of local culture. Wu-ku-sun contrasts 
the greed and cruelty of the Muslim Hui-ho with the manners 
and customs of the Hui-ho who lived on the Ili. According to 
him, the latter were weak and gentle by nature, avoided taking 
life and strictly observed the fasts. 

In 1221 Chingiz-khan invited the Chinese hermit CH‘ANG- 
Cu‘un, of the Tao sect, to come to Western Asia. Having 
crossed Uyghuria Ch'ang Ch‘un arrived in the Qulja region. In 
Almaliq a representative of the Mongol power (darughacht) 
ruled alongside the local ruler. The peasants irrigated their fields 
by means of canals; "but the only method employed by the people 
for drawing water was to dip a pitcher and carry it on the 
head" 3, Ch*ang Ch'un crossed the river Ili on 17 October in a 


1 On these travellers see Bretschneider, Mediaeval researches from 
Eastern Asiatic sources, London 1888, I, 9-108, and Memoirs [Trudi] 
by members of the Russian religious mission in Peking (in Russian), t. IV. 

2 Probably Christians. 

3 [A. Waley, The travels of an alchemist, 1931, 86.] 
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boat, at a distance of four days journey from Almaliq (probably 
not far from the mouth of the Charin). To the North of the 
mountains (Boguti) and to the South of the river there was a 
small town. Here snow fell twelve inches deep, but it melted 
after the sun had risen. On 1 November the river Chu was 
crossed by a wooden bridge and the foot of the Alexandrovsky 
range was reached. In the country between the Chu and Talas, 
where the residence of the Western Liao had stood, the inhabi- 
tants, in addition to agriculture, were engaged in sericulture and 
vine-growing. The fruit grown there was the same as in China. 
Water was conveyed to the fields by means of channels. On his 
way back in 1223, Cha*ng Ch‘un crossed the Ili at a distance of 
only 100 li (about 30 miles) from Almaliq. When he reached 
this town he was invited to Chaghatay's ordu, but did not accept 
the invitation, being in a hurry to return to his own country. 
Ch'ang Ch‘un’s report shows that Chingiz-khan's sons had 
been allotted separate fiefs in their father's lifetime. The nomads 
looked upon the empire as the property of the whole of the 
khan's family, and each member had the right to a share in it. 
Therefore, Chingiz-khan gave each of his three eldest sons a 
separate appanage (inj4) comprising a certain number of nomad 
hordes (ulus), bound to provide military detachments, and tracts 
of land (yurt) sufficient for their upkeep. The boundaries of 
the yurts were only vaguely defined. The first to receive his 
fief was the eldest son Juchi, to whom his father gave in 1207 the 
so-called “forest peoples” from the lower course of the Selenga 
up to the Irtish 1. According to Rashid al-din the main ordu 
(camp) stood on the banks of the Irtish. Probably as a matter of 
custom, Chingiz-khan alloted to his eldest son the most distant 
part of his possessions, and he added to it by anticipation all 
the lands which would be conquered in the West. At the time of 
Chingiz-khan's death Juchi's yurt comprised the northern part of 
the Semirechye, all the present day Qirghiz [read: Qazakh| 
steppes, Khwarazm and even Mazandaran. Chaghatay's yurt 
stretched from Uyghuria to Samarqand and Bukhara, and from 


1 Memoirs [Trudi] of the Peking Mission, IV, 132. [See above, p. 45]. 
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the southern Altai to the Amu-Darya. Ogedey’s main ordu stood 
in Tarbaghatay, on the banks of the Emil and the Qobuq; the 
boundaries of his yurt are not indicated 1. Tuluy (Tuli), the 
youngest son, received no fief, for, according to the law of the 
steppe, he was the heir to his father's original yurt. Each of the 
three elder sons received 4,000 men of the regular Mongol troops. 
Moreover, they natural had at their disposal considerable 
forces drawn from among the conquered peoples. 

Thus, despite the vastness of the empire, the camps of Chingiz- 
khan's three eldest sons stood at first very close together. This 
is a sufficient illustration of the fact that in those days the fiefs 
were not the semi-independent states which they came to be 
later on. The lands allotted to individual members of the khan's 
family were only meant to serve as a source of income and 
remained subjected to the head of the empire. When cultivated 
lands were conquered, their revenue was not appropriated (inji) 
by any one prince, but was divided among them all 2. The artisans 
of the conquered towns were also treated as a similar source of 
revenue: they were handed over to the princes who settled them 
where they wished and assigned special jobs to them3. The 
princes were forbidden to interfere with tax-collecting which was 
the task of the lieutenants whom the head of the empire put in 
charge of the sedentary population. Certainly, this organisation 
could not continue for any length of time, for the authority of 
the Great Khan’s governors in outlying countries could not com- 
pete with the might of the local princes resting on military 
strength. Gradually the princes consolidated the power in their 
hands, and the empire broke up into several independent states. 

During the reign of Chingiz-khan’s successor OGEDEY (1229- 
1241), the unity of the empire was still intact, and the principle of 

1 The most detailed description of the division of the empire into fiefs 
is found in Juvayni [GM SS, I, 31]. 

2 A typical example is to be found in lakinf, History of the first four 
khans of the house of Chingiz (in Russian), SPb. 1829, p. 260. 

3 Cf. the report of Rubruquis on the German armourers belonging to 
prince Büri and settled by him in Talas. Later, after Buri’s execution 


the Great Khan Monke transferred them to the town of Pūlād, in the 
Borotal valley, see Schmidt, Ueber Rubruks Reise, pp. 34, 40. 
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the joint domination of the family was maintained with the 
greatest consistency. When measures affecting the interests oí 
the empire as a whole had to be worked out, the head of every ulus 
appointed his delegate. On military campaigns, a prince was dele- 
gated by each ulus. After the conquest of new regions, delegates 
of the prince were attached to the governor appointed by the 
Great Khan. Here we cannot go into the detail of the regulations, 
published with the assent of the members of the khan's family 1, 
bearing chiefly on the establishing of the rates of assessment, the 
organisation of mail-services for the use of ambassadors and 
couriers, and the irrigation of waterless steppes (by means of 
wells) to increase the grazing area. 

Jucurs possessions were naturally the least closely linked 
with the empire. Juchi himself had manifested tendencies towards 
independence and his death alone prevented open war between 
him and his father. As already mentioned, Juchi’s possessions in- 
cluded part of the Semirechyé. In 1246, when Plano Carpini 
visited this country, the camp (ordu) of Juchi’s eldest son Orda 
still stood near Lake Ala-kul. The camp of his brother Shiban 
was further West, in the former Qara-Khitay country, perhaps 
also in the Semirechyé 2. 

Chingiz-khan’s second son CHAGHATAY enjoyed a great author- 
ity in the whole empire, as the senior member of the family and 
as the guardian of the yasa (Mongol common law), a dignity to 
which he had been appointed by Chingiz-khan himself. His 
summer residence was Quyash (lit. "the sun") in the valley of 
the Ili river, near the high mountain Kok neighbouring on Al- 
maliq. In winter he lived in Maraurik (or Marauzik)-1là, also 
probably on the Ili. Near Quyash Chaghatay built the village 
which he called Qutlugh (“the happy one")3. From Ch'ang 
Ch‘un’s report we know that Chaghatay's ordu was on the 
southern bank of the Ili. The ordu of his successor, which 


1 Cf. D'Ohsson, II, 63, and Memoirs of the Peking Misston, 1V, 158-9. 

2 Collection of travels among the Tatars (in Russian), SPb. 1825. The 
editor, D. Yazikov, mistook the lake mentioned by Plano Carpini for 
Baykal. 

3 Cf. Report, p. 66. 
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Juvayni calls Ulugh-If (“the lofty house"?), stood probably at 
the same place. Jamal Qarshi calls the region which formed the 
nucleus of Chaghatay's possessions Il-Alarghu 1. The principal 
town was Almaliq. 

The yasa gave often cause to frictions between Chaghatay and 
the Muslim population of Central Asia. Like all Shamanists, the 
Mongols were very tolerant in matters of religion and respected 
equally the clergy of all denominations. The latter, with the ex- 
ception of rabbis, were exempted from taxes and various services. 
The fact that it proved impossible to preserve religious peace, 
founded upon a perfect equality of all the creeds professed within 
the empire, was due to the rivalry between the representatives of 
different religions, who, in their mutual hostility, tried to win 
over the Mongol khans by casting aspersions on their rivals. 
With a few exceptions only the Muslims (principally the Tajiks) 
and the Uyghurs, among the representatives of the civilised 
nations, took part in the administration outside their own 
countries and exerted some influence over the khans. The 
Uyghurs, who were partly Christians and partly Buddhists, were 
the fiercest enemies of the Muslims 2. Religious antagonism and 
political rivalry between the different religious and cultural com- 
munities were particularly violent in Central Asia where the par- 
ties were practically of equal strength. At that time Islam was 
not the paramount religion in the country to the East of the 
Qulja region 3, Moreover, many non-Muslims lived in the Mus- 
lim provinces, including also the Semirechyé. The cemeteries 
of Pishpek and Toqmaq bear witness to the existence of Nesto- 
rian vilages in the Chu valley. In the northern part of the 
Semirechyé, at a distance of 3 French leagues (8 miles) to the 
north of Qayaliq, Rubruquis visited in 1253 a village in 
which all the inhabitants were Nestorians who had a church 
of their own 4. Finally, in the fourteenth century there still 
existed on the shores of the Issik-kul, in the village of the 


1 The adjective Il-Alarghavī is also sometimes used. 

2 Cf. Radloff, On the question of the Uyghurs (in Russian), p. 6r. 
3 Cf. Memoirs of the Peking Mission, IV, 303. 

4 Ueber Rubruks Reise, p. 45. 
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same name, an Armenian monastery where, according to tra- 
dition, the relics of the Apostle Matthew were preserved 1. 

Chaghatay protected the Christians. Marco Polo 2 even quotes 
a legend according to which Chaghatay had himself become a 
Christian. On the other hand, the Muslims aroused his dis- 
pleasure because some of the commandments of the Shari‘at 
were incompatible with the laws of the yasa. Thus the prohibition 
for Mongols to enter running water hindered Muslim ablutions. 
Similarly Mongol law forbade the slaughter of animals by 
cutting the throat. For this reason, Muslim authors ascribe to 
Chaghatay a great hate for Islam and the Muslims. In a poem 
on Chaghatay’s death 3 it is said: “He, for fear of whom none 
dared enter the water, was drowned in the vast ocean (of 
death)". A contemporary 4 asserts that under Chaghatay none 
dared pronounce the name of a Muslim without accompanying 
it with some invective. According to another later author 5, 
Chaghatay gave a balish of gold (ie. 500 dinars, about £ 200) 
to whoever brought him the news of the execution of a Muslim. 
It was on Chaghatay’s orders that the famous Muslim scholar 
Abū Ya*qüb Sakkaki was put to death in 626|1229 6. 

We know, however, that there were Muslims among Chagha- 
tay’s closest intimates. The most influential of these was Qutb 
al-din HABASH-SAMID, who probably belonged to that class of 
wealthy Muslim merchants which played an important part in the 
Mongol empire. The historian Wassaf extols his great wealth. 
Even members of ruling dynasties contracted family ties with 
him 7, According to Juvayni, the Mongols themselves gave him in 

1 Report, p. 60. 

2 Yule, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, London 1875, I, 191. Marco Polo 
(in Russian), SPb. 1873, p. 48. 

3 Quoted in Juvayni. 

4 Jüzjani (Raverty, Tabakàt-i Nāsiri, p. 1146). 

5 Isfizari, author of the history of Herat written in the fifteenth 
century. I am using the MS. of the Asiatic Museum 574 agh. 

$ His tomb on the banks of the Tekes could still be seen in the sixteenth 
century. Cf. Report, pp. 71-72. The date of his death is given in Jamal 
Qarshi. 

7 Qutb al-din of Kirman gave his sister in marriage to him, see 
Wassāf. 
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marriage the daughter of the Khwarazmshah Muhammad, whose 
other daughter was married to Chaghatay. The Muslim clergy 
were dissatisfied with Habash-‘Amid’s government. The famous 
sufi Sayf al-din Bakharzi, in a letter in verse addressed to the 
powerful minister 1 openly disapproved of the preference shown 
to inexperienced youths over old men famed for their learning 
and sanctity of life, and in general of the interference of the 
secular power in the affairs of the clergy: “when the palace be- 
comes the minbar (the imam’s pulpit), it is better there were 
no minbars at all”. 

Towards the end of Chaghatay’s reign a certain Chinese be- 
came prominent at his court. He had started in the service of 
Chaghatay’s Chinese physician, and later had worked as a 
shepherd for the Mongol dignitary Khoshuq-noyon. While in his 
service he had the occasion to demonstrate his thorough know- 
ledge of Chingiz-khan’s campaigns of which he had made a 
detailed record. Chaghatay, who greatly valued this kind of know- 
ledge, attached him to his court. Noting his importance at 
Chaghatay’s court, Ogedey gave him the name of Vazir. Vazir 
was short of stature and ill-favoured but possessed of exceptional 
courage, intelligence and eloquence. He was the most outspoken 
man in the council. On one occasion he shouted at Chaghatay’s 
wife: “you are a woman; you have no say in this business”. 
Another time he, on his own initiative, put to death Chaghatay’s 
sister-in-law. To his master’s reproaches he replied: “Should 
your sister-in-law be allowed to behave unworthily and disgrace 
the khan’s wives?” and Chaghatay had to yield to this argument. 
The views of his contemporaries on his government are echoed 
in the words which he is supposed to have said to Chaghatay: 
“for your sake I have kept not a single friend, and when you 
are gone none will take pity on me” 2. 

Ogedey died in December 1241, and Chaghatay survived him 


1 It is quoted in the anthology Butkhdna, a copy of which is in the 
Bodleian Library (Cod. Elliot 32). [This text and the others quoted in 
the present survey have been published in Barthold, Turkestan, texts 
(Russian edition) ]. 

2 Rashid al-din. [Ed. Blochet, 193-7]. 


only by a few months 1. Ogedey was far too much addicted to 
pleasure, but he was generous and humane, and knew how to 
mitigate his brother's rigid sternness and how to thwart the in- 
trigues of the dignitaries seeking to ruin one another. His suc- 
cessors were completely overwhelmed by these intrigues. À series 
of abominable trials and executions began which made "going to 
the ordu" equivalent to going to a painful death. One cannot lay 
the blame for these horrors at the door of the barbarian Mongols. 
Historical evidence shows? that nearly all these trials were 
provoked by the intrigues of representatives of cultured nations. 
Often the Mongols only delivered the condemned man to his 
accusers, in which case he fared no better than those whom the 
Mongols tortured to death themselves. 

With Ogedey’s consent Chaghatay had appointed his grandson 
KHARA-HULAGU to be his successor and Chaghatay’s wife 
Yesülün and Habash-SsAmtd proclaimed this prince head of the 
Chaghatay ulus. Thus Habash-‘Amid retained his important 
position during the new reign which began with the execution of 
the physicians who had unsuccessfully treated Chaghatay, namely 
Vazir and the Muslim Majd al-din. The Uyghur Kürküz, a 
Buddhist, who for a long time had governed the Mongol pos- 
sessions in Persia, was also executed in Khara-Hulagu’s ordu 
for speaking disrespectfully of the queen Yesulün. 

The throne of the Great Khan (qaan) remained vacant till 1246 
when the quriltay (the diet of Princes) was assembled, at which 
Ogedey’s eldest son Gūvūk was proclaimed qaan. During the 
short reign of Güyük (1246-1248) who had received a 
Christian education and was as hostile to Islam as Chaghatay, the 
Christian had the upper hand throughout the empire. On Güyük's 
orders, Khara-Hulagu was deposed in the Chaghatay ulus and 
Yesū-MONKE, son of Chaghatay and a personal friend of the 
qaan, was set upon the throne. According to Rashid al-din, Y esü- 
Mēnke was so addicted to drink that he was unable to attend to 


1 According to Jamal Qarshi he died in 642/1244-5. 
2 Similar conclusions with regard to Mongol domination in Russia were 


arrived at by S. M. Solovyev, History of Russia, ed. Obshch. Polza, 
book I, p. 833. 
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the affairs of his own ordu, let alone the administration of the 
state. The accession oí the new khan brought about the fall of 
Habash-Amid, and all affairs were now run by Yesü-Mönke’s 
wife, Tugashi. 

During Chaghatay’s lifetime, Habash-Amid had attached a 
son of his to each of the khan’s sons with the evident intention to 
secure the power for himself and his family. To Yesti-Monke 
he had attached his adopted son Baha al-din Marghinani, whose 
father was the hereditary Shaykh al-Islam of Farghàna and 
whose mother descended from the Qarakhanids. Yesü-Monke, 
who hated Habash-Amid as Khara-Hulagu’s adherent, appointed 
Baha al-din in his stead. The latter accepted the appointment but 
did his best to mitigate the khan's animosity towards Habash- 
Amid and saved his life. Juvayni who personally met Baha al-din 
says that he united in his person both secular and spiritual 
knowledge, that his house was the centre of all the outstanding 
scholars who had survived, and that in his time Muslim 
scolarship recovered its importance 1. 

Batu, Juchi's son and successor in the ulus, declined to swear 
allegiance to Güyük. In the spring of 1248, Guyuk set out against 
him with a large army. To conceal his real intention the qaan 
gave out that he was proceeding to his native ordu on the banks 
of the Emil to restore his shattered health. Warned of Güyük's 
real intentions Batu in his turn set out towards the East with a 
numerous army, but on reaching Ala-gamāg, at seven days’ 
distance from Qayaliq 2 he received the news of the qaan’s death. 
Batu halted in Ala-qamàq, and as the senior member of the 
family, summoned all the other princes to discuss the question of 
succession. All agreed to abide by Batu’s decision, and his choice 
fell upon Moxnke, the eldest son of Tuluy. This provoked 
energetic protests from Ogedey's grandsons who considered 
themselves cheated of their rights. The majority of the Chaghatay 
princes, including Yest-Monke, sided with them. Only in 1251 
was a quriltay assembled in Qaraqorum where Monke's accession 
was solemnly celebrated. Ogedey’s descendants with their ad- 


1 Cf, Defrémery, o.c., in Journal Asiatique, pp. 401-405. [Juvayni, I, 232]. 
2 [n the southern part of the Semirechyé, near the Ala-tau mountains. 
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herents arrived at the quriltay fully armed, intending to raise a 
revolt in their favour. Their conspiracy was discovered; the 
guilty men were arrested without resistance, and seventy-seven 
dignitaries were executed. The princes were sent to remote pro- 
vinces where some of them were later secretly put to death. 
Yesü was still in his ordu. Emissaries from the qaan presented 
him with the demand that he, 1f not a party to the conspiracy, 
should appear in the qaan's camp and take the oath of allegiance. 
According to Jamal Qarshi, Khara-Hulagu, who from the outset 
had sided with Monke, brought his influence to bear on his 
brother Büri, who commanded the army of the Chaghatay ulus, 
to visit Mónke. When Tughashi and Büri arrived in the latter's 
camp, they were immediately arrested. Tughashi was delivered to 
Khara-Hulagu who, in the presence of her husband, tried her and 
condemned her to be trampled to death by horses. Yesü and Buri 
were sent to Batu's ordu, and Batu executed his old enemy Buri, 
but let Yesü go. Later Yesü fell victim to the vengeance of 
*Orqina, the widow of Khara-Hulagu!. Monke restored the 
latter in the Chaghatay ulus, but he died on the way back. The 
fall of Yesü-Monke brought about the reinstatement of Habash- 
Amid. Khara-Hulagu delivered to him Baha al-din with his 
whole family and property, and Habash-Amid barbarously 
executed his rival. 

To complete the destruction of his enemies, Monke sent a 
numerous army to the West to occupy the region between Qara- 
qorum and Bishbaliq and to establish a link with the forces of 
the Juchids, which had taken up position between Qayaliq and 
Otrar, under the command of Qung-qiran (or Qung-quran), son 
and successor of Orda. All the military chiefs of the Chaghatay 
ulus suspected of sympathising with the conspirators were put to 
death. 

Thus the unity of the empire was preserved at the price of 
destroying two of the uluses, and to the domination of the khan's 
family as a whole, as it had been under Ogedey, a diarchy was 
substituted. Batu, as the senior member of the family and the 


1 Such details of these events as are not mentioned by d’Ohsson, II, 
257-271, have been taken from Juvayni [II, 229-32]. 
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principal author of Monke's accession, enjoyed an equal im- 
portance with the qaan. Monke himself said to Rubruquis: “as 
the sun spreads its rays everywhere, so mine and Batu’s power 
spreads over all countries” 1. To describe the complete under- 
standing between himself and Batu, the qaan used the following 
comparison: “there are two eyes in one head, but though they 
are two, their sight is one, and whither one of them directs its 
gaze, the other does the same” 2. The boundary between the 
"spheres of influence" of the qaan and Batu passed somewhat to 
the east of Talas. Rubruquis gathered the impression that there 
was less respect shown to the qaan's representatives in Batu’s 
possession, than vice versa 3. The Semirechyé was included in 
the qaan's sphere and the immediate administration of the 
Chaghatay ulus was confided to Khara-Hulagu's widow Orgi- 
NA 4, under whom Habash-Amid and his son Nasir al-din 
became pre-eminent. According to Wassaf 5, Orqina was a 
Buddhist, though she accorded every protection to Islam; on the 
other hand Jamal Oarshi calls her a Muslim. In 1254 she enter- 
tained in Almaliq the qaan's brother Hulagu who had been sent 
with an army to conquer Western Asia. Hulagu's army slowly 
crossed the Semirechyé and only in the autumn of 1255 reached 
Samarqand. 

RuBRUQUIS, who passed through the Semirechyé in November 
1253, gives some information on the state of that country in 
Monke’s reign 6. After crossing the Ili he saw a ruined fort with 
clay walls. Near the ruins were ploughed fields. A little further 
on there was an important town to which Rubruquis gives the 
Latin name of Equius [*7ki-0káz “two rivers” | and which was 
inhabited by Persian-speaking Muslims. It was probably identical 
with Ilibaliq often mentioned in Chinese sources. The Armenian 
king Haython who visited the town in the beginning of 1255 calls 

1 Recueil de voyages, publié par la Société de Géographie, Paris 1839, 
IV, 307. 

2 Ibid., IV, 361. 

3 Ueber Rubruks Retse, p. 41. 

+ [Barthold spells: Ergene(?). V. M.]. 

5 Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte Wassafs, Band I, Wien 1856, p. 30. 

6 Ueber Rubruks Reise, pp. 42-45. 
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it Ilan-balekh 1. On the next day, after crossing a small mountain 
range Rubruquis entered a magnificent valley, watered by 
numerous rivers, which flowed out of the mountains and emptied 
into Lake Balkhash. Here stood the large town of Cailac 
(Qayaliq) where lived many merchants. Formerly there had been 
many towns in this valley but by that time most of them had been 
destroyed by the Tatars attracted by the excellent grazing 
grounds. 

Rubruquis’s report bears witness to a certain decadence of agri- 
culture and to the conversion of ploughed land into pastures. 
The fact that the Mongol nomads occupied northern Semirechyé 
is confirmed by Juvayni who states that qaan Monke gave to the 
son of Arslan-khan Qarluq Uzgand (and not Qayaliq which was 
the original home of this family). 

The part of the Semirechyé between the Ili and the Chu is 
described by the Chinese CHANG-TĒ who passed through this 
region in 1259 as the qaan’s ambassador to Hulagu. This region 
which he calls I-tu, had a numerous population, but one could see 
in it many remains of earth ramparts and other ruins 2. This 
again points to the process which gradually led to the dis- 
appearance of agriculture in the Semirechyé. The main ex- 
planation of this phenomenon lies in the excellence of the 
pastures which had always attracted the nomads to the Semi- 
rechyé. The cultivation of the land was resumed only in the nine- 
teenth century by Sart and Russian colonists. 

Monke died in 1259 during his campaign against China. His 
two brothers sought his succession and in 1260, for the first 
time in the history of the Mongol empire, both candidates were 
simultaneously proclaimed qaan: the army stationed in China 
swore allegiance to KHUBILAY, while the younger brother, Arig- 
BOGE proclaimed himself qaan in Qaraqorum. Orqina, head. of 
the Chaghatay ulus, sided with Ariq-boge. T'o stir up a revolt in 
his own favour, Khubilay sent prince Abishqa, son of Büri, into 
the Chaghatay possessions, but on the way there the prince was 
captured and killed by Ariq-bóge's partisans. Taking a leaf out 

1 Report, p. 70. 

2 Bretschneider, Mediaeval researches, I, 129. 
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of his brother's book, Ariq-bóge too sent to the west Alghuy, a 
grandson of Chaghatay and son of Baydar. According to Rashid 
al-din, Alghuy's mission was to organise the supply of corn from 
Turkestan to Mongolia, for Khubilay had cut off the supplies 
from China and the capital was beginning to feel the pinch. 

ALGHUY acted in Turkestan with great energy, but not in 
Ariq-bóge's interests. He won over to his side the members of 
the Chaghatay clan and their adherents. Sulayman-beg, son of 
Habash-Amid, entered his service 1. Orgina withdrew to join 
ARI9-BOGE. Alghuy expelled the Juchid governors from the 
western part of the Chaghatay possessions and spread his sway 
even over regions which had never been under the house of 
Chaghatays, as for instance Khwarazm and northern Afghanistan. 
Soon he was in open war with Ariq-bóge, who after having been 
ousted from Mongolia by Khubilay's army, had retreated to the 
banks of the Yenisey. Khubilay's further successes were held up 
by disturbances in China, and thus Ariq-bóge was able to turn 
against Alghuy. In 1262 Alghuy defeated Ariq-boge’s vanguard 
near Lake Sayram, but in the spring of 1263 he himself was 
defeated in the Ili valley and sought safety in Eastern Turkestan. 
Ariq-boge's army went into winter quarters in the Qulja region. 
The Semirechyé too must have been occupied, for Orqina who 
had accompanied Ariq-bóge was able to spend the summer of 
1263 in the mountains near Atbash 2. 

Ariq-boge’s troops seized so much corn in the fertile Ili valley 
that throughout the winter the horses were fed on it. Such pillage 
caused a terrible famine in the country, and in the long run 
proved disastrous to the army, for in the spring of 1264 the 
horses, accustomed to corn, sickened and died from green fodder. 
In these circumstances Ariq-bóge was abandoned by most of his 
generals who disliked him for his cruelty. On learning that 
Alghuy was marching against him, Ariq-boge left to make sub- 
mission to Khubilay, and in the meantime sent Orqina to Alghuy 
whom she finally agreed to marry. 


1 Jamal Qarshi says that Habash-Amid died in 1260, at the very be- 
ginning of Alghuy's reign. 
2 Report, p. 45. 
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Khubilay was recognised as qaan of the whole empire, but only 
in name. HuLAGU in Persia, ALGHUY in Central Asia and 
BERKE (Batu’s brother) in the Juchid possessions, were 
practically independent rulers. The first two were at war with 
Berke, while the latter had an ally in Central Asia in the person 
of Khaydu, Ugedey’s grandson. 

Judging by the result of his activities, and by what the Muslim 
authors have to say about his personality, Kuaypu must have 
been one of the most remarkable Mongol rulers, but unfortu- 
nately our information on his life and reign is scanty. According 
to Jamal Qarshi, he was born about 1235. His father Khashi 
died from excessive drinking in his youth, even before the birth 
of his son who was brought up in the qaan’s ordu. On his 
mother’s side he was descended from the Bekrin (Mekrin), a 
tribe of mountaineers of unknown origin. Rashid al-din 1 says 
of the Bekrin that they were “neither Mongols, nor Uyghurs”. 
In outward appearance Khaydu was a true Mongol: Rashid 
al-din avers that there were only nine hairs in his beard. 

During the troubled years between 1260 and 1264, Khaydu 
was with Ariq-boge's army. When the latter joined Khubilay, 
Khaydu did not follow suit but remained in Central Asia. In 
his opinion he had a better claim to the throne than Khubilay, on 
the strength of the Mongol legend according to which Chingiz- 
khan had enjoined his descendants to allow no one else to mount 
the throne, so long as a descendant of Ogedey was still alive. 
Khaydu had none of his grandíather's military forces at his 
disposal? and had to create one out of nothing. In this he 
succeeded so well that the courage and discipline of his army 
become proverbial 3. In addition to his military genius, Khaydu 
was an able administrator and quick at taking the best advantage 
of circumstances. He did not sacrifice to the army the interests 
of the population whose prosperity reached a high standard 
during his reign. It is noteworthy that this son and grandson of 
drunkards was perhaps the only Chingizid who never touched 
wine or koumiss (‘‘mare’s milk fermented”). 

1 Transl. by Berezin, Introduction, p. 129. [Text, p. 166]. 

2 Ibid., History of Chingiz-khan, II, 146. 

3 Hammer-Purgstall, Wassaf, p. 127. 
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Khaydu began by winning over his mother's tribe, the Bekrin, 
who were reputed as particularly useful in mountain warfare. 
Next he took advantage of the war between Alghuy and Berke 
to offer his services to the latter. Berke took counsel with his 
astrologers who Íoretold a great future for Khaydu. With the aid 
of the Juchids, Khaydu carved out a small fief for himself and 
defeated one of Alghuy's detachments. A large army was then 
sent against him and defeated him in the ensuing battle 1, but 
he was saved by Alghuy’s death. 

Alghuy died at the end of 1265, or the beginning of 1266, and 
in March 12662, MUBĀRAK-SHAH, son of Khara-Hulagu and 
Orgina, was proclaimed khan of the Chaghatays in Āhangarān 3. 
He was the first of Chaghatay's descendants to become a Muslim. 
Thus for the first time a Mongol ruler ascended the throne 
without being nominated by the qaan. Khubilay could not assent 
to such issue and sent to Turkestan another Chaghatay prince, 
Borago, Mubārak-shah's first cousin. At first Boraq concealed 
the yarliq which he had received from Khubilay, and appeared in 
Central Asia in the guise of one seeking refuge. He asked for 
permission to gather his people, and with Mubarak-shah's consent 
he and his brother betook themselves to their family yurt in the 
Surkhàn valley. Boraq gradually won over the Mongol troops 
which were in constant conflict with the local population, with 
which Mubārak-shah had invariably sided. In September 1266 
Mubārak-shah was defeated and taken prisoner near Khojand, 
after which Boraq 4 proclaimed himself khan in Uzgand and seized 
the treasure of Alghuy and *Orqina. The qaan, realising that 
Boraq was no longer his obedient tool, sent an army against him 
but Boraq was equally successful in his operations against this 
force in Eastern Turkestan 5. 

Khaydu took advantage of these troubles to seize the Semi- 

1 Mirkhond alone reports these events (I am using the Tehran litho- 
graphed edition). 

2 Thus according to Jamal Qarshi. Both in Rashid al-din and Wassaf 
the chronology is confused and faulty. 

3 [*Angren", near Tashkent.] 

^ Hammer-Purgstall, Wassaf, p. 126. [Better: Baraq]. 

5 Described by Rashid al-din. 
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rechyé and the eastern part of the Sir-Darya province. He 
clashed with Boraq and protected the population from being pil- 
laged by Boraq's soldiers acting with their master's consent. Ac- 
cording to one report, quoted by Rashid al-din, in 1268 Khaydu 
defeated his rival on the Sir-Darya with the help of Mangu- 
Timur, chief of the Juchids. He did not pursue Boraq but made 
him an offer to attend the quriltay in the following spring and 
settle the matter peacefully. In the spring of 1269 the first quril- 
tay in Central Asia assembled on the banks of the Talas, and, 
under the leadership of Khaydu, an agreement was reached be- 
tween the Central Asian Mongol rulers. Khaydu and Boraq 
hailed each other as anda — a term pointing to the closest friend- 
ship. Boraq's yaylag and gishlag (summer and winter camping 
grounds) were strictly defined. In general the princes pledged 
themselves to live in the mountains and on the steppes, to keep 
their horses out of the cultivated fields, and not to exact from 
the population anything beyond the legal taxes and the revenues 
accruing from the craftsmen whom they owned 1. 

In this way, a separate Mongol state came into being in Central 
Asia and special measures were taken to protect the population. 
There is no direct information as to the place where Khaydu 
resided, but the fact that he was buried between the Chu and 
the Ili suggests that his ordw stood in the Semirechyé. Muslim 
authors praise Khaydu's justice and the protection he gave to 
Islam. Wassaf? notes with astonishment that Khaydu, even 
though he possessed an excellent army, never undertook 
expeditions of conquest and contented himself with protecting 
his own possessions against the claims of the other three Mongol 
states. In this struggle he was successful, especially after he 
had restored order in his own dominions which had been suf- 
fering from the feuds among the Chaghatay princes. After the 
quriltay of 1269 Boraq did not mend his ways, but the disturb- 
ances which broke out after his death in 1271 were still more 
baneful for the population. 

The first Chaghatay princes whom Khaydu set over their ulus 


1 Cf. d'Ohsson, III, 430-1. 
2 Wassaf, p. 128. 
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were unable to cope with the situation. Order was restored only 
after Khaydu’s choice fell in 12821 on the gifted Tuva (or 
Duva), son of Borag 2. As long as Khaydu's reign lasted, Tuva 
remained his ‘faithful ally and took part in his wars with the 
other Mongol states. The encounters with Khubilay’s troops 
usually occurred in Mongolia. More important for the Semi- 
rechyé were the clashes with Juchi’s ulus, principally with its 
eastern branch headed by Orda’s great-grandson Bayan. The 
khans of this so-called “White Horde” (“Blue’, according to 
other sources) were entirely independent, and did not attend the 
quriltays of the khans of the Golden Horde, although nominally 
they recognised themselves as their vassals. Bayan’s second cousin 
KūvLūK rebelled against him and expelled him with the aid of 
Khaydu and Tuva. Bayan sought the help of the head of the 
Juchids, TOKHTA (1290-1312). The latter could give him no 
active help as he was himself engaged 1n a war against the rebel 
general NocHay. He only gave Bayan a yarliq for Orda's ulus 
and sent envoys to Khaydu and Tuva requesting them to surren- 
der Küylük, which demand they rejected. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury Bayan was still at war with Küylük and the allied armies 
of Khaydu and Tuva. Down to the first years of the fourteenth 
century they had fought eighteen battles 3. Towards the very end 
of the thirteenth century envoys arrived in China at the court 
of Khubilay's successor TIMUR-gaan, to propose of coalition 
against Khaydu and Tuva. It was suggested that armies should 
be moved against them simultaneously: by Tokhta and Bayan 
from the north-west, by Ghazan-khan, ruler of Persia, from 
the south-west, by the ruler of Badakhshan from the south- 
east and by the Chinese Emperor from the east. On his mother's 
advice, Timur gave the envoys an evasive answer 4. 


1 Thus according to Jamal Qarshi (A.H. 681). This is confirmed by 
Rashid al-din and Wassaf (cf. d'Ohsson, III, 458) who say that Bukhara, 
ruined in A.H. 674, was restored seven years later. 

2 Tuva, according to the spelling in Wassaf and in a Mongol letter, on 
which cf. d'Ohsson, IV, 588. 

3 These events are reported by Rashid al-din in his survey of the Juchid 
genealogy. [Ed. Blochet, 96]. 

4 Cf. d'Ohsson, II, 515. [Rashid, ed. Blochet, p. 611]. 
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Following the example of Chingiz, Khaydu formed separate 
military divisions under the command of his sons. In the last 
years of his life he entrusted to them the defence of the marches 
of his kingdom. URus was in command on the Chinese frontier, 
BAY-KECHER On the border of the Juchid possessions, and 
SARBAN in Afghanistan, from whence the troops of Khaydu and 
Tuva had gradually dislodged the forces of the Hulagids. We 
know nothing on the activities during Khaydu’s lifetime of his 
eldest son and successor Chapar. Khaydu’s daughter, KHUTULUN- 
CHAGHA, lived in the Chu valley where at that time there were 
still many settlements 1. After her father’s death, she became the 
custodian of his tomb. This courageous and energetic young 
woman personally took part in her father’s expeditions and did 
not wish to marry. Finally the rumour spread among the people 
that Khaydu’s love for her was more than paternal and therefore 
he did not wish to give her away in marriage. Then Khaydu told 
her to choose herself a husband. Previously the princess had 
promised the Persian king Ghazan to marry no one but him, but 
now she gave her hand to her father's chief butler, a man of 
Chinese origin 2. 

Reports on Khaydu's death are contradictory. According to 
Rashid al-din, news was received in Persia in the spring of 1303 
that, a short time previously Khaydu's and Tuva's army had 
been defeated by the qaan's troops, and that Khaydu had. been 
killed in battle and Tuva severely wounded, which left him an 
invalid. On the other hand, Jamal Qarshi, the Central Asian con- 
temporary of these events, says that Khaydu died in the autumn 
of 1301. Therefore the news from the eastern part of Central 
Asia must have taken a year and a half to reach Persia. This 
fact alone gives the measure of reliability of the details in Rashid 
al-din's story. Wassaf 3 gives a different version of Khaydu's 
death: it was Khaydu who defeated the qaan's army, but later 
he fell ill and entrusted to his son Urus the task of taking the 


1 Report, p. 37. 

2 Rashid al-din. [Ed. E. Blochet, p. 12, has only shakhs-1 Khit@i: “a 
man from Northern China". V. M.] 

3 Cf. d'Ohsson, II, 516 sq. [Ed. Bombay, p. 450]. 
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army to some quarters where it could ‘find sufficient water and 
fodder for the horses. During this march Khaydu died. Tuva, 
Khaydu’s chief companion at arms, was now in authority, and 
according to Wassaf Khaydu had enjoined Urus to obey him in 
all things. After having assembled the princes around Khaydu’s 
coffin, Tuva persuaded them to recognise as their sovereign the 
absent CHAPAR, Khaydu’s eldest son. Khaydu’s body was taken 
to the family yurt and buried on the high mountain Shivliq, be- 
tween the Chu and the Ili 1. Chapar took the name of Khaydu. 
According to Jamal Qarshi, his accession to the throne was 
solemnly celebrated in Emil in the spring of 1303. The delay was 
probably caused by the fact that an important faction, to which 
Khutulun belonged, wished to set Urus upon the throne. During 
the first years of the fourteenth century, rumours circulated in 
Persia to the effect that the dissensions between Khaydu’s sons 
had degenerated into an armed struggle. 

We know little of Chapar’s personality. Rashid al-din says 
that in his outward appearance he resembled a Russian or a 
Cherkes. He seems to have been entirely under the influence of 
Tuva, whose vigorous action belies Rashid al-din’s report about 
his supposed incurable infirmity. Jamal Qarshi describes Tuva as 
the mainstay of Chapar’s power. The situation in the kingdom, 
weakened by the disturbances following Khaydu’s death, was 
much strained. Tokhta reiterated his demands for Kuyluk’s extra- 
dition, and on meeting with a refusal, sent two iumans (20,000 
men) to help BAYAN. In the beginning of February 1303, Bayan’s 
envoys 2 came to Baghdad and explained that their master inten- 
ded to move against Chapar and Tuva in the same year, in order 
to join up with the qaan’s army. To prevent such a juncture, 
Khaydu, in his time, had detailed his sons Bay-kecher and Shah, 
together with Tuda-Timur, Monke qaan’s grandson, and Malik- 
Timur, son of Ariq-bóge. According to the envoys, part of 
Orda’s ulus was still held by Bayan and not by Küylük, but in- 
cessant wars had weakened Bayan’s army and not all of his 
soldiers had horses. These campaigns must have displaced the 
centre of Orda’s ulus from Northern Semirechyé, where it was 


1 Report, p. 38. 2 According to Rashid. 
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situated in the middle of the thirteenth century, to the lower 
course of the Sir-Darya. 

During the same years, on Tuva's initiative, the idea was taken 
up of restoring the unity of the Mongol empire in the form of a 
federation, the only possible plan under the circumstances. The 
heads of the separate states would undertake to live at peace with 
each other under the nominal suzerainty of the qaan; trade would 
be absolutely free within the whole area of the empire. The plan 
was first submitted to the qaan who gave his unqualified ap- 
proval. In August 1304! the qaan's envoys arrived in Persia, 
together with those of Chapar and Tuva. Here too, as at the 
Juchid court, Tuva's plan met with no objections. The treaty 
was concluded but remained a dead letter in view of happenings 
in (Central Asia 2. 

In 1305 Chapar's army clashed in Mawarannahr with some 
Chaghatay princes, who were defeated. Tuva sent envoys to 
Chapar to apologise for the “giddy youths" responsible for this 
unfortunate occurrence, and to suggest an arbitration for the 
settling of all disputes. The suggestion was accepted, and both 
sides appointed arbitrators bound to assemble in Tashkent. The 
truce was, however, broken by the rebel princes (including both 
Chaghatay's and Ogedey’s descendants) who at Chogbalig at- 
tacked the troops of Chapar’s brother SHAH. When the latter saw 
how numerous were the enemy forces, he decided to cut his way 
through their ranks and attack them from the rear. At this point, 
his army was suddenly assailed from another quarter by Tuva’s 
generals who were at their winter quarters in the valley of the 
Arpa in southern Semirechyé. Shah fled with the remnants of 
his army (7,000 men) and joined his brother Bay-kecher. The 
victors sacked Shah's "Golden horde" in the Talas valley and 
plundered the neighbouring towns. At that moment Chapar was 
near the Irtish and the Altai, fighting the generals of the qaan 
whom Tuva had persuaded to open hostilities. Betrayed by his 


1 The date is in Rashid al-din’s anonymous continuator. On him see 
d'Ohsson, I, Exposition, p. XLII. 

2 These events are described in detail by Wassaf, MS. Public Library 
V, 3, 24, f. 355 sq. D'Ohsson, II, 519, only briefly refers to them. 
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army and the princes, and left with only 3oo faithful horsemen, 
Chapar was obliged to seek out Tuva, who received him kindly 
and assigned to him a special yurt. His brothers also submitted 
to the victor. Chapar's personal domains (injii) were given to 
Bay-kecher; TUKME, great-grandson of Güyük qaan, received his 
great-grandfather's yurt; Khaydu's troops, with the exception of 
those which had gone over to the qaan with Malik-Timur, were 
divided between Tiikme, Bay-kecher and Shah. The latter was 
treated with particular esteem. 

Wassaf remarks that all these events took place within one 
year and that Tuva died in 1307 from apoplexy. Rashid al-din's 
continuator says that he died of brain-fever, and that news of his 
death reached Persia in the last days of 1306. The princes set 
upon the throne his son KÜNJEK who was summoned from 
Barkul (now Bars-kul, ie. "Lake of the Panther") and 
enthroned in Sebkün-Bala, near Almaliq. He died in r308 in 
Yulduz !. Under him another revolt of the princes took place. In 
the battle near Buri-bashi 2 the rebels were at first victorious but 
later defeated owing to the defection of their troops. Their leader 
KŪRSEBE (a descendant of Ogedey) was killed while seeking 
safety in flight. 

The throne was now seized by Prince TALIQU (grandson of 
Buri, killed in 1251), a man of advanced age 3. Son of a Kirman 
princess, he professed Islam, his Muslim name being Khizr 4. 
He displeased the princes by his too obvious patronising of Islam 
and by his action against the sons of Tuva and their amirs, while 
there were many who regarded Tuva’s descendants as rightful 
heirs to the throne. On their side were another of Büri's grand- 


1 These facts, which are not in Wassaf [Bombay ed. p. 509-21], are 
taken from Rashid al-din's continuator. 

2 A place of this name is mentioned in the history of Timur's campaigns 
see Pétis de la Croix, Histoire de Timour-bec, II, 35. It was situated in 
the eastern part of the Sir-Darya province, or in western Semirechyé. 

3 Thus according to Wassaf. Chronologically it is hardly possible. It is 
very likely that, in conformity with the oldest MSS. of Rashid al-din, and 
contrary to the testimony of other sources, Taliqu's father was not the 
son of Büri, but of Chaghatay himself. [But see Rashid, ed. Blochet, 165]. 

4 Quoted in the genealogical history [Musisz al-ansab]. 
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sons, Ürük, and Chapar’s brother Shah. There were even rumours 
that Chapar himself was behind them. When Taliqu invited the 
princes to a toy (“wedding feast”) 1, Ürük and Shah refused to 
come and raised a revolt. Ürük and his sons were killed in a 
battle, and Shah was taken prisoner. Taliqu's forces were equally 
successful in their encounters with the other rebels. Unable to 
oppose the khan in the open field, the partisans of Tuva’s sons 
came to the toy and hatched a plot against the khan. During the 
night Tuva’s son, KEBEK, accompanied by 300 horsemen, sud- 
denly broke into the khan’s tent and killed him. According to 
Wassaf this happened in 708/1308-9, but the author of the 
genealogical history of the Mongols places Taliqu’s accession in 
709/1309-10, and his death in A.H. 710. 

The disturbances in the Chaghatay ulus kindled Chapar's hopes 
to recover the lost power. In alliance with Tükme, Bay-kecher 
and the sons of Urus, he marched against Kebek, but was 
defeated to the South of the river Ili. With Tükme's consent, 
Chapar crossed the Ili and entered Tūkme's possessions. Soon 
however they quarelled, and Chapar defeated Tükme, plundered 
his yurt and marched eastwards to join the qaan. During his 
flight, Tükme met Kebek's detachment and was killed in the 
ensuing encouter. The country suffered severely under these 
feuds which affected both agriculture and trade 2. Kebek sum- 
moned the princes to a quriltay (in the beginning of A.H 709 
according to Wassaf), and it was decided to set upon the throne 
Kebek’s elder brother EsEN-Buga, who at that time was in the 


1 Le. a quriltay. On the importance of the foy in the Chaghatay state 
see Voyages d'Ibn Batoutah, texte et traduction par Defrémery et Sangui- 
netti, Paris 1855, t. II, p. 4o. 

2 'Thus according to Wassaf. The greater part of the ruins mentioned 
in the Taribh-: Rashidi (cf. Report, pp. 17, 38) must belong to this 
period. ‘Omari, a writer of the first half of the fourteenth century, quotes 
the impressions of a man who visited the country: “In Turkestan one 
finds now only ruins, more or less well preserved. One sees in the distance 
a well-built village surrounded by flourishing vegetation. One approaches 
in the hope of meeting the inhabitants only to find the houses quite empty. 
The entire population is nomad and does not cultivate the land”. Notices 
ct Extraits, XIII, par I, pp. 257-258. 
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Fast, in the qaan’s dominions. The greater part of Khaydu's 
lands passed now into the hands of the Chaghatay princes. Of 
Khaydu's sons, only Shah received a special thousand and a 
separate yurt. 

Esen-buqa succeeded, to some degree, in re-establishing peace 
and order within his possessions, but the unfortunate foreign 
wars, which filled his reign, were bound to have repercussions on 
the prosperity of the country. A clash with a frontier detach- 
ment of the qaan’s troops, whose winter quarters were on the 
banks of the Qobuq and summer quarters on the Esen-müren 
(a tributary of the Irtish), led to open war 1. The commander 
of the detachment devastated an area of 3 month's journey, and 
another of the qaan's armies an area of 40 days' journey. The 
qaan's troops even plundered Esen-buqa's own camps, his winter 
camp near the Issik-kul, and his summer camp near Talas. Esen- 
buqa's first attempts to conclude an alliance against the qaan with 
ÖZBEK, head of the Juchid ulus since 1312, were abortive. Only 
in 1315 did they reach a certain understanding on the grounds of 
their common hostility to Oljeytū, the ruler of Persia 2. In Persia 
too the Chaghatay troops ga'ned nothing, owing to the treason of 
Prince YASAVUR 8, 

The historians do not quote the exact date of Esen-buqa’s 
death 4. He must have died about 1318 for, according to 
numismatic evidence, his brother KEBEK, who ruled 8 years, 
died in 726/1326. When the Arab traveller Ibn Battüta was in 
Central Asia in 1333, he heard some reports about Kebek. He 
was described as a just monarch, who cared for the well-being 
of his subjects and protected the Muslims, although he himself 
remained a Shamanist 5. Historians also mention Kebek's concern 
for his subjects’ welfare and in this respect Mūsawī sets him off 
against Esen-buqa. Yet this solicitude was almost exclusively 
directed to Mawarannahr and Afghanistan. Kebek's capital was 


1 Described by Rashid al-din's continuator, MS. As. Mus. a 566, f. 473 sq. 
? D'Ohsson, IV, 574. 

3 Id., IV, 563 sq. 

4 Some historian erroneously place it in A.H. 72r. 

5 Voyages d'Ibn Batoutah, III, 31-32. 
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the town of Nakhshab which from that time became known as 
Qarshi, i.e. "the palace" 1. 

According to the historians, Kebek died a natural death, but 
Ibn Battūta 2 alleges that he was killed by his brother Tarma- 
shirin3. The fact is that Kebek's death was separated from 
Tarmashirin's accession by the reigns of two other sons of Tuva, 
Ilchigedey and Durra-Timur. Under ILcHIGEDEY the Dominican 
Thomas Mancasola * launched a successful Catholic propaganda 
in Central Asia. In 1329 Thomas returned to Avignon. Pope 
John XXII sent him back to Central Asia as Bishop of 
Samarqand 5, with a letter to Ilchigedey who, judging by nu- 
mismatic evidence, was already dead by that time. 

Before his accession DuRRA-TIMUR apparently had an ap- 
panage in one of the eastern provinces. Chinese chronicles 
contain a record of the pecuniary aid sent to him from China in 
I315, in view of the drought from which his country was 
suffering 6. 

TARMASHIRIN, who must have ascended the throne by the end 
of 1326, embraced Islam and received the Muslim appellation of 
«Alā al-din (“Greatness of the Faith") 7. His conversion to Islam 
and his indifference to popular customs aroused the discontent 
of the Mongols. Tarmashirin did not convoke the princes to toys, 
which formerly were held every year. He warred in Afghanistan 
and led an expedition into India 8, but utterly neglected the 


1 Kebek built himself a palace at 2% farsakhs' distance from the town. 
See Pétis de la Croix, Histoire de Timour-bec, I, 95. 

2 JII, 42. 

3 [Apparently a name of Sanskrit and Buddhist origin: Dharma-£rt.] 

4 Moshemii Historia Tartarorum ecclesiastica, pp. 110-1, Appendix 
No. LXIV. 

5 Under Kebek and Ilchigedey Mawarannahr was the principal part of 
the state. 

9 Mediaeval researches, II, 14. 

T Tarmāshīrīn's conversion to Islam led to a considerable extension of 
commercial relations with Western Asia (Notices et extraits, XIII, part I, 
p. 238). 

8 [Records of this expedition are somewhat contradictory. See Mahdi 
Husain, The rise and fall of Muhammad b. Tughlug, 1938, pp. 100-7.] 
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eastern part of his dominions. In the course of the last four years 
of his reign he never once visited Almaliq and the Eastern 
provinces. From what has been quoted above about Mubarak- 
shah and several other khans, it can be gathered that the Mongols’ 
resentment against those khans who showed too great a partiality 
for Muslim culture was connected with the economic struggle 
between the nomad and the sedentary populations. In 1334 a 
revolt broke out 1 against Tarmashirin, accused of infringing the 
yasa. The movement was headed by Buzan, son of Durra-Timur- 
khan. Ibn Battuta affirms that Buzan 2 too was a Muslim but 
that he had a greater respect for popular customs. Tarmashirin 
was compelled to flee to Ghazni, on the border of his domains, 
but on the way he was captured by Yangi, son of Kebek, handed 
over to Buzan and put to death. 

Ibn Battuta says of Buzan that he was an iniquitous ruler and 
that he oppressed the Muslims, while allowing the Jews and 
Christians to restore their temples. According to Sharaf al-din 3 
and Miisawi, he executed many princes and amirs. Judging by 
the coins, his reign was short and in the same year (1334) he was 
succeeded by JENKSHI, son of Ebtigen and grandson of Tuva. 
Jenkshi was also no friend of Islam. Mūsawī says that he was a 
protector of Buddhist priests. Already in 1332, before his acces- 
sion, Jenkshi had entertained relations with the Chinese govern- 
ment. In that year he sent 172 Russian prisoners to China, for 
which he received a pecuniary reward 4. The khan seems to have 
lived mostly in Almaliq. During his reign the Catholic propa- 
ganda was transferred to this town 5. The Franciscan Nicholas, 
appointed archbishop in China, was well received at Jenkshi’s 
court. The nobles Carasmon and Iohanan (evidently Nestorians) 
presented the bishop appointed by the Pope with a large estate 


1 A comparatively detailed account on Tarmāshīrīn and subsequent 
events is found in Ibn Battüta, III, 39-43, and 47-51. 

2 Contrary to the records of Sharaf al-din and Ulugh-beg, cf. Miles, 
The Shajrat al-Atrak, p. 371. 

3 ] am using the MS. of the Asiatic Museum No. 568, ff. 167-8. 

4 Bretschneider, Mediaeval researches, II, 8r. 

5 Hist. Tartar. eccles., pp. 114-5, Appendix, Nos. LXXIX and LXXX, 
XCII. 
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near Almaliq where a handsome church was built. Soon after we 
hear of the presence in Almaliq of the Bishop Richard of Bour- 
gogne, of the monks Francis and Raymond Rufus of Alexandria, 
of the priest Paschalis of Spain, and of the lay brothers Provence 
and Laurence of Alexandria. As a reward for successfully 
healing the khan, they were allowed to baptise his seven year old 
son. In 1338 it took Paschalis 5 months to travel from Kuhna- 
Urganch to Almaliq. He was frequently obliged to interrupt his 
journey by the disturbances which racked the country and 
during which Jenkshi was killed by his brother. According to 
Mūsawī, Jenkshi was killed in the night by an unknown assassin, 
but the version of Paschalis is confirmed by Ulugh-beg who says 
that Jenkshi was killed by his brother YrsOw-TiMum 1. The 
latter was finally driven insane by remorse and cut off his 
mother's breasts because she had been the instigator of his crime. 

Neither Paschalis, nor any of the historical sources speak of 
the plague which, according to Nestorian inscriptions, ravaged 
the Semirechyé in 1338 and 1339 2. 

Yesün-Timur was deposed by ALI-SULTAN, a descendant of 
Ogedey and a Muslim. During his reign a savage persecution of 
the Christians took place in which the Muslim mob took part. 
All the Catholic missionaries who have been mentioned above 
suffered martyrdom in 1339. The Nestorians of the Semirechyé, 
many of whom occupied important administrative posts 3, must 
have been affected also by this persecution. Ali-Sultan's cruelty 
seems to have had other victims besides the Christians, for 
Muslim authors also call him an inhuman tyrant. He was 
succeeded by Yasavur's son QAZAN. 

Ibn Battuta names none of these khans. According to him 
Yasavur's son, KHALIL, revolted against Buzan khan with the 
help of Marrk-Husavw [Kart], king of Herat. His ally and 
vazir was *Alà al-mulk Khudavand-zada of Tirmidh. During the 
battle Buzan was betrayed by his men and delivered to his enemy 


1 The Shajrat al-Atrak, pp. 372-373. 

2 ZVO, I, 305. D. Chwolson, Syrisch-Nestorianische Grabinschriften 
aus Semirjetschie, Neue Folge, SPb. 1897, p. 33. 

3 ZVO, I, 307. Grabinschriften, Neue Folge, p. 53. 
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who had him strangled. Khalil occupied Mawarannahr and 
marched on Almaliq. The Tatars elected another khan and 
attacked Khalil, but were defeated. Khalil occupied Almaliq, 
reached the frontiers of China and took the towns of Qaragorum 
and Bishbalig. The Chinese Emperor sent an army against 
Khalil, but later made peace with him. Leaving Khudavand-zada 
with a strong force in Bishbaliq, Khalil returned to Samarqand. 
Envious schemers aroused his suspicions against Khudavand- 
zada, whom he recalled and put to death. Then Khalil and Malik- 
Husayn fell out; Khalil was defeated and brought to the king of 
Herat who granted him his life and a generous pension. Khalil 
was still in Herat when Ibn Battuta passed through that town 
in the spring of 1347 on his way back from India. 

It is not easy to ascertain how much truth this story contains. 
Judging by the facts related above, Khalil was not identical with 
Qazan. He is not mentioned by the historians, but there exist 
coins struck in his name in 743/1342 and 744/1344. The quarrel 
and reconciliation with Husayn are attributed by the historians to 
the intrigues of the Turkish amir QAZAGHAN. 

In an attempt to restore the khan’s authority undermined by 
the feuds, Qazan engaged in a struggle against the Turkish amirs. 
He had no success and in 1347 was killed in a battle against the 
above-mentioned Qazaghan. From then onwards the khans of 
Mawarannahr were merely figure-heads. The real power had 
passed entirely to the Turkish amirs. 


MOGHULISTAN 1 


The complete triumph in the West of the Turkish amirs, 1.e. 
of the Muslim faction, impelled the Mongol amirs of the eastern 


1 The principal source for this period is the Tàrikh-: Rashid, by Mu- 
hammad Haydar Dughlat, written in the middle of the fourteenth century 
and lately published in English translation: The Tarikh-i Rashidi of Mirza 
Muhammad Haidar Dughlat, ed. by N. Elias, transl. by E. Denison Ross, 
London 1:895. Extensive extracts from this work are to be found in 
Russian in Part II of V. V. Velyaminov-Zernov's book (''Izsledovaniye") 
on the kings and princes of Kasimov (in Russian), SPb. 1864. Many 
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part of the kingdom to set their own khan upon the throne. The 
most powerful of the Mongol amirs was PULADCHI, whose fief 
bordering on the domains of the Turkish amirs now received the 
name of Manghalay-suba (lit. “vanguard province”). It included 
part of Eastern Turkestan from Kashghar to Kucha, and part of 
the Semirechyé to the South of Lake Issik-kul. In 1348 he 
brought out of the Qulja region to Aqsu 1 the eighteen year old 
prince TUGHLUQ-TimuR. He proclaimed him as Tuva’s grandson 
and forced everybody to recognize him as khan. Until then 
Tughluq-Timur was thought to be the son of a Mongol amir, 
but it was now given out that his mother, who had been married 
to Tuva’s son Emil-Khoja, was pregnant at the time of the 
prince’s death and had given birth to Tughluq-Timur in the house 
of her second husband, for which reason he had been taken for 
the latter’s son 2. 

Although the legitimacy of the prince set upon the throne by 
the Mongols was more than doubtful, the choice proved a happy 
one. In 1360 Tughluq-Timur brought into submission even the 
Turkish amirs, and only after his death in 764/1362-3, was the 
army of his son Ilyas-Khoja driven out of Mawarannahr. 
Tughluq-Timur lies buried in Almaliq and his tomb can still be 
seen four miles from Alimtu, and less than a mile from the 
village of Khorin-Mazar 3. 


substantial addenda and corrections to Muhammad Haydar are found in 
Memoirs of Zahir ed-din Muhammad Baber, translated partly by J. Leyden, 
partly by W. Erskine, London 1826 [latest translation by Annette S. 
Beveridge 1922], and in the historians of Timur and the Timurids: 
Müsawi, Sharaf al-din Yazdi, Hāfizi-Abrū (Oxford MSS. Fraser 115 and 
Elliot 422) and Abd al-Razzaq of Samarqand (MS. SPb. Univ. No. 157); 
some passages of the latter's work are given in French translation (partly 
also in the original) by Quatremére, Notices et Extraits, XIV, part I. The 
Chinese reports are quoted by Dr. Bretschneider in his Mediaeval 
researches. 

1 Across the Muzart pass. 

2 Thus according to the Mu‘izz al-ansāb, ch. V. Another record tells 
how Puladchi found this scion of the khan's family; see Tarikh-i Rashidi, 
p. 6. Muh. Haydar and Babur (Erskine, p. 11) call Tughlug-Timur Esen- 
buqa's son, which is chronologically impossible. 

3 See Report, p. 65. 
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Besides Eastern Turkestan, a cultural region from time imme- 
morial, the state founded by Puladchi and Tughluq-Timur in- 
cluded a vast country inhabited by nomads and stretching from 
north to south and from east to west to a distance of seven 
or eight months’ travel1, from the Irtish and the Emil to the 
Tien-shan, and from Barkul to Farghana and Lake Balkhash. 
Lake Balkhash called Kokche-Tengiz, was regarded as a frontier 
between Moghulistan and Uzbekistan, i.e. the Juchid dominions. 
From the ethnological point of view, it would be difficult to for- 
mulate exactly the difference which existed between this country 
and the western half of the Chaghatay possessions ; in other words, 
to say how much here too the Mongols had undergone the in- 
fluence of Turkish elements. In any case the difference between 
the mode of life of the nomad East and that of the sedentary 
Muslim West, was so great that even Timur was unable to re- 
establish the unity of the Chaghatay kingdom. The dislike for 
Islam and Islamic culture was much stronger in the people than 
in its rulers. Already Tughluq-Timur had embraced Islam and 
his successors bore Muslim names. On the other hand, the 
greater part of their subjects remained heathens, and only in the 
second half of the fifteenth century did their western neighbours 
accept them as Muslims 2. In the kingdom of Timur and his 
descendants, the inhabitants of Moghulistan were referred to by 
the pejorative term jätä 3 “robbers”. The expression "the Jätä 
country" is often used by the historians as a synonym of Mo- 
ghulistan. 

Puladchi died before Tughluq-Timur, and his young son 
KHUDAYDAD became his heir. QAMAR AL-DIN, Puladchi's brother, 
rebelled against Tughluq Timur's successor, ILyAs-Kuoja and 
killed him. His reign was so short that it was not even mentioned 
in Mongol tradition 4. Qamar al-din seized the power and strove 


1 See the description in TK, p. 360 sq. 

2 Tbid., p. 156. 

3 Ibid., Introduction, p. 75. [The meaning is still doubtful. This nick- 
name can hardly have any connection with the Hephthalites. In Turkish 
chete means ''a band”. V. M.] 

4 Ibid., p. 23. 
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to exterminate all the relatives of Tughluq-Timur. Taking advan- 
tage of these troubles, the amir TIMUR, who had brought into 
submission the western kingdom of the Chaghatayids, led an 
expedition against Moghulistan. According to Müsawi, he raided 
Qochqar already in 772/1370. In the beginning of 13751 he 
set out from Sayram and reached the Charin. Qamar al-din’s 
camp was situated in the Kok-tepe mountains. He retreated 
to Berke-yi Ghüriyan?, a place of very difficult access, for 
it consisted of three narrow gorges along which flowed three 
large rivers. Yet even there he was overtaken and defeated by 
Timur who then proceeded to Baytaq. On his orders, three amirs 
pursued the enemy along the banks of the Ili. Timur spent fifty 
three days in Baytaq. Meanwhile, his son Jahangir was pursuing 
Qamar al-din in the mountains and defeating one by one the 
Mongol detachments in the Uch-Farman region (in Eastern 
Turkestan). He even succeeded in capturing Qamar al-din’s wife 
and daughter. From Baytaq Timur marched across the Qara- 
Qasmaq (Qastek) pass to Atbash in the Arpa valley, where he 
celebrated his marriage with Qamar al-din’s daughter, and then 
across the Yasi (Jasi) pass he returned to Uzgand. 

In the next year 13763 while Timur was away on an expe- 
dition to Khwarazm, Qamar al-din invaded Farghana, but on 
hearing of Timur’s approach, he retreated to Atbash. Timur 
followed him. Qamar al-din laid an ambush, but was again 
defeated and wounded at Sekiz-Yigach 4. By way of Ata-Qum, 


1 On this expedition see Pétis de la Croix, I, 252 sq. The reading of 
the names in the history of Timur’s campaigns could not always be satis- 
factorily established, though, in addition to the translation of Pétis de la 
Croix, I have used the original in the printed (Calcutta) edition and in 
three MSS. of the Asiatic Museum, the Turkish translation of the Zafar- 
nama (in a MS. belonging to me) and the translation of the TR. 

? In the Turkish MS. Berke-yi Quzghan. The Turkish translation of 
the TR (p. 41) has Arshal-Atar. On Renat's map (cf. below chapter on 
the Qalmuq) the name Bangharban-Benke is borne by two small rivers 
flowing into the Charin near the point where the latter turns northwards. 

3 Pétis de la Croix, I, 265 sq. [ZN, I, 268]. AR, f. 69, places this expe- 
dition in 1377. 

4 Le. “eight trees [or farsakhs]". Persian MSS. have, however, Sangar. 
Also in Pétis de la Croix and in the TR. 
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Timur returned to the banks of the Amu-Darya and thence 
continued to Samarqand. 

In 13771 Timur again sent an army against Qamar al-din, 
who was overtaken and defeated on the Quratu steppe. In the 
same year Timur invaded the Semirechyé with another army. 
The vanguard defeated Qamar al-din in the Buam gorge. Timur 
reached Qochqar and through a place called Oynaghu returned 
to Uzgand. 

Timur's next expedition took place in 1383 2. Several detach- 
ments were sent into the Semirechyé. The vanguard defeated the 
enemy and returned to Ata-Qum even before the main forces 
had reached that place. The combined forces then marched into 
the mountains beyond the Issik-kul, but failing to come up with 
Qamar al-din, returned to Samarqand. 

All these reverses were bound to weaken Qamar al-din. His 
nephew Khudaydad, who was then ruling in Kashghar, had 
saved from his uncle’s wrath Tughluq-Timur's son KHIZR- 
KHOJA, who, in the year of his father's death, had been a babe in 
arms. At the time when Qamar al-din's power was at its zenith, 
the prince was secretly brought up in the mountains between 
Kashghar and Badakhshan. For the next twelve years he lived 
in the extreme south-east of the kingdom, near Lake Lob-Nor. 
One cannot assess the accuracy of these facts 3 and discard the 
idea the prince had been discovered by Khudaydad just as 
Tughluq-Timur had been discovered by Khudaydad’s father. 
In any case, the prince was recognised as khan in 1389. 

In 1389 4 Timur undertook another expedition against Moghu- 
listan. From Al-Qoshun, across Büri-Bashi and Tupelik-Qaraq 
he reached the mountain pass Ornaq (or Oznaq). After this the 
following places are mentioned on his road: Atqan-Suri 5 (where 
there was snow and ice, although it was summer), Targha- 


1 P. de la Croix, I, 274 ZN, I, 273. According to AR, f. 70, in 1378. 

2 Ibid., I, 363. 

3 According to the TR, p. 54, Khizr-khoja was born in A.H. 770, i.e. 
six years after Tughluq-Timur's death. 

4 Pétis de la Croix, II, 35 sq. 

5 In the Turkish translation of the ZN: Atin. 
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Otlagh, the plain of Ayghir-yali (“the stallion’s mane"), the 
plain of Ulan-Charligh, and Chapar-Ayghir (“the galloping 
stallion”). Here the Mongol cavalry, commanded by Anga-Tire, 
one of Khizr-khoja’s generals, was defeated. The vanguard had 
been sent against Anga-Ture who was then in Urung-Yar. On 
the next day Timur’s main army realised that it was off the 
right road, but through Qiyan-Qazi it worked its way back 
into the proper direction to reach Kok-Sali in the evening, and 
Ayaghuz on the next day 1. As three days had thus been lost, 
Timur thought that the enemy must have got wind of his coming 
and dispersed. He therefore divided his army into two forces. 
He himself proceeded by way of Shira, Shibertü 2, Qoy-Maragh, 
Quraghan and Buyurlaghu to Qara-Ghuchur (on Renat’s map 
such a name is shown in the western part of the Tarbaghatay 
range). His son, Omar-Shaykh, at the head of another body 
of troops overtook Anga-Ture on the banks of the Qobuq and 
defeated him. Anga-Türe fled to Qaqma-burji. Omar-Shaykh 
rejoined Timur in the region of Akhta-diktur. Timur went on 
across the Ala-kul plain, which was also called It-ichmes (“the 
dog does not drink’’), and then returned to Qara-Ghuchur. Here 
Timur allowed his troops to recuperate before sending a detach- 
ment on to the Irtish. The prisoners were sent off to Samarqand, 
while Timur proceeded to Emil-Ghuchur where he rested in 
Saray-Ordam, the khan’s camp. From Emil he gave orders that 
troops from different parts of his kingdom should march to 
devastate the southern part of Moghulistan and then converge 
on the Yulduz whither Timur himself now proceeded. The route 
of the amirs stationed in Turkestan, on the border between the 
Mongol and Uzbek possessions, lay across [the pass] Ur-daban, 
the river Ili, past the lake Süt-kul (Sayram) and along the 
places called Chicheklik ("flower-garden") and Balay-Qaz. As 


1 The first point of this route which can be located with any precision. 
The study of the road followed by Timur is complicated by the fact that 
Sharaf al-din does not mention his crossing such large rivers as the 
Chu and the Ili. 

2 Lit. ‘clayey place", a geographical name very common with the 
Mongols [ZN, I, 472]. 
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they continued their march to the Yulduz, they encountered 
Khizr-Khoja's army. After a two days' indecisive battle, the 
armies agreed to separate. From Emil, Timur marched through 
Ulugh-Qul (“main centre”; possibly the camp of the main Mon- 
gol army), the Sichqan-daban pass (lit. “gate of the mouse”) and 
across the river Kungez to Yulduz. From thence he pursued 
Khizr-Khoja for some distance beyond Chalish (Qarashar) and 
in the meantime directed Omar-Shaykh 1 to proceed to Farghana 
across Eastern Turkestan. After that, on 8 August 1389, he set 
out from Great Yulduz on a rapid march homewards and on 
30 August arrived in Samarqand, whereas caravans took usually 
two months to make this journey. 

In 1390 2 Timur again sent an army to devastate Moghulistan 
and pursue Qamar al-din who had fled beyond the Irtish. The 
army marched from Tashkent to Issik-kul, then into the Kok- 
tepe mountains, across the mountain pass Arjatu 3 into Almaliq 
(probably the town of Alma-Ata, now Verny), across the rivers 
Ili and Qaratal, and the plains of Ichni-Buchni and Üker-Kitichi. 
When the army reached the Irtish, Qamar al-din had already 
gone farther north, into the Toles country [Altai] where there 
were many sables and ermines. On its way home the army 
marched via Altun-Kürge [Kūverge?] and past the large lake 
Atrak-kul ( Balkhash). 

After these events Qamar al-din probably never returned to 
Moghulistan. According to a Mongol tradition 4, towards the 
end of his life he suffered from dropsy and during one of 
Timur's invasions disappeared in some woods. As Timur was 
engaged in wars in the West, he did not stand in Khizr-Khoja's 
way when the latter established himself in Moghulistan. In 1397 5 
Khizr-Khoja sent his eldest son Sham‘i-Jahan (“the Light of 


1 [Who apparently had advanced as far as Turfan (Qara-Khoja, 
Khara-Khocho), ZN, 1, 477.] 

2 Pétis de la Croix, II, 66sq. [ZN, I, 494.] 

3 Le. Arshatu, lit. “place of warm springs", a common geographical 
name. 

4 Recorded in 7R, pp. 50-51. 

5 Pétis de la Croix, IT, 421, 427. 
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the World”) as ambassador to Timur. Through him Timur asked 
for the hand of his sister Tavakkul [Tukal?]-agha who was 
sent to him and received at his court the title of "Lesser Lady" 
(Kichik-khanim) 1, 

Khizr died in 1399. His death was followed by feuds among 
his four sons, Sham‘i-Jahan, Muhammad-Oghlan, Shir-Ali and 
Shah-Jahan. This situation was taken advantage of by Mirza 
Iskandar, son of Omar-Shaykh, who plundered Eastern Tur- 
kestan 2, When he besieged Aqsu the inhabitants bought him off 
by handing over to him the rich Chinese merchants residing in 
the town, with all their property. This fact shows that, despite the 
troubled times, trade with the East had not been interrupted. 

We know nothing of Timur’s relations with Khizr-Khoja’s 
sons 3, After Khizr’s death, part of Moghulistan seems to have 
submitted to Timur. Timur settled the tribe of the Black Tatars, 
whom he had brought out of Asia Minor, on the shores of the 
Issik-kul, but no sooner did he die than they hastened to leave 
that country. It was there too that Timur sent one of the digni- 
taries who had fallen into disgrace. During his preparations for 
the campaign against China in 1404, Timur put northern Moghu- 
listan under the administration of Tashkent, which was nominally 
ruled by his grandson Ulugh-beg, and Eastern Turkestan under 
the administration of Farghana 4. 

After Timur’s death, SHam‘I-JAHAN, Khizr-Khoja’s eldest 
son, appealed to the Chinese for help, in the hope of conquering 
Mawarannahr 5. This happened in 1407, and in the next year he 
died and was succeeded by his brother MUHAMMAD KHAN. After 
his accession the new khan sent an embassy to Timur’s son 
Shahrukh expressing his submission, which did not prevent him, 
however, from interfering in the feuds in Mawarannahr and 
supporting the rebel amirs. This led to his losing Kashghar 6 

1 Thus according to the Mu‘izz al-ansab. 

2 Pétis de la Croix, III, 215 sq. [ZN, II, 218]. Müsawi and AR place 
this expedition in 1377 and attribute it to Omar-Shaykh. 

3 According to the TR, p. 54, Khizr-Khoja survived Timur. 

4 Pétis de la Croix, IV, 203-4. [ZN, II, 633.] 

5 Bretschneider, o.c. II, 239. 

$ Notices et Extraits, XIV, part. I, p. 296. 
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in 1416. According to Muhammad Haydar 1 Muhammad khan 
zealously propagated Islam in his dominions: all the Mongols 
were obliged to wear turbans, horse-shoe nails being driven into 
the heads of those who disobeyed the order. The building of the 
famous Tash-rabat on the northern bank of Lake Chatir-kul is 
ascribed to him. 

In 1416 the new Mongol khan, NAQSHI-JAHAN, son2 of 
Sham'i-Jahan, sent embassies to Shahrukh and to China. The 
Chinese place the death of Muhammad khan in the same year, 
but according to Abd al-Razzaq 3, he died earlier in 1415. In 
1418 Nagshi-Jahān was killed by Shir-Ali’s son 4 Vays-Oghlan. 
In 1420 a feud broke out in Moghulistan between Vavs-KHAN 
and SHIR-MUHAMAD-OGHLAN 5. It is uncertain on whose side 
was Khudaydad, head of the Mongol amirs. In any case, he 
was in touch with Ulugh-beg, who at the time ruled in Mawa- 
rannahr in his father’s name. Probably at his instigation, Ulugh- 
beg undertook an expedition against Moghulistan. On his way 
thither the Mongol amirs met him with assurances of submission, 
and the campaign was called off 6. In the same year SHAHRUKH 
sent his famous embassy to China. The ambassadors reached 
Moghulistan in the beginning of May. They feared for their 
safety because of the struggle which was going on between Vays- 
khan and Shir-Muhammad’s adherents, but their fears were 
allayed by Khudaydad whom they saw on their way to Vays. 
On 4 June the envoys crossed the Küngez, on the 5th they met 
the local ruler Muhammad-beg and on the 8th they reached 
Yulduz. On the 20th they learnt that Muhammad-beg's sons had 
robbed Vays-khan's ambassadors, which made them hasten on 
their way 7. Finally Shir-Muhammad fled to Samarqand where 


1 TR, p. 58. 

2 According to Muhammad Haydar, p. 57, his brother. 

3 Notices et Extraits, p. 277. 

4 The Mucizz al-ansāb and Sharaf al-din say that Shir-Ali was Mu- 
hammad khan's brother. Babur and Muhammad Haydar call him his son. 

5 Son of Shah-Jahan, according to the Mu‘izz al-ansab; son of Mu- 
hammad khan, according to TR. 

$ AR, f. 218. 

7 Notices et Extraits, pp. 388-389. 
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he remained in honourable captivity. In October he made an 
unsuccessful attempt to escape, but in December ULUGH-BEG 
himself allowed him to leave, and he returned to Moghulistan, 
where in I42I he overcame his enemies and became sole ruler 1. 
Because he refused to submit to Ulugh-beg, the latter invaded 
the Semirechyé in 1425 2 and defeated the Mongol troops near 
the Aqsu (a tributary of the Chu). When Ulugh-beg had crossed 
the Chu and the Charin, Khudaydad came to him expressing his 
submission. In May Shir-Muhammad was defeated in the same 
region, and Ulugh-beg’s troops pursued the enemy as far as the 
Ili. Ulugh-beg proceeded to Yulduz, the chief summer-quarters 
(yaylag) of Moghulistan. On the way back, at a place called 
Qarshi, Ulugh-beg got hold of the “blue stone" (kok-tash) which 
Timur had unsuccessfully tried to remove to Samarqand. [The 
stone now lies on Timur’s grave. | 

According to Muhammad Haydar 3, Shir-Muhammad died a 
natural death. Once again Vays-khan came into power, but in 
1428 he was killed on the shores of the Issik-kul in a battle with 
Satuq-khan. The latter bore the title of khan in Samarqand, 
where the actual power belonged to Ulugh-beg. Finally he was 
deposed by Ulugh-beg who sent him to Moghulistan 4. 

During the reign of Vays-khan Moghulistan suffered from 
the incursions of the Eastern HEATHEN Moncots. In the four- 
teenth century a league of four tribes (Choros, Khoshot, Torghot 
and Khoyt) came into being. In 1399 the Oyrat leader Ugechi- 
Khashagha killed the Mongol qaan Elbek. The latest histo- 
rian of the Eastern Mongols, D. Pokotilov 5, dates from this 
event the beginning of the Oyrat hegemony. In 1408 a new 
qaan, OLJEY-TIMUR, was set upon the throne in Bish-baliq 6, 
which usually belonged to the Moghulistan khans but by that 


AR, f. 223. 
Ibid. ff. 230-231. 

š TR, p. 65. 

+ Ibid., p. 72. 

š History of the Eastern Mongols during the epoch of the Ming 
dynasty (in Russian), SPb. 1893, p. 15. 

6 Ibid., p. 33. 
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time must have been occupied by the Eastern Mongols. Already 
in Shir-Muhammad’s time preparations were being made for war 
with the Oyrat, or Qalmuq (Qalmaq), as the Muslims called 
them. The Qalmuqs turned to the Chinese government, and the 
latter sent envoys to dissuade Shir-Muhammad from carrying 
out this project 1. According to Chinese sources, Vays-khan 
moved his main camp from Eastern Turkestan westward to Ili- 
baliq, i.e. to the banks of the Ili, in the Semirechyé. The con- 
temporary Chinese descriptions of the country no longer speak 
of the towns and flourishing villages which had struck the 13th 
century travellers. In the fifteenth century the Semirechyé was 
peopled exclusively by nomads who lived in felt tents and fed on 
meat and gumis (koumiss). In their clothing they resembled 
partly the Oyrat, and partly the Muslims 2. On the banks of the 
Ili, Vays-khan often clashed with the military chief Esen-Tayji, 
who was the son of Toghon, the principal Oyrat leader of the 
time 3. Vays-khan fought sixty-one battles with the Qalmugs, 
and of these won only one. Twice he was taken prisoner, and, 
against his will, had to give his sister in marriage to Esen- 
Tayji 4. 

Satuq-khan failed to establish his sway over Moghulistan and 
was soon killed in Kashghar. After his death, the Mongol amirs 
became divided into two factions: one wished to set upon the 
throne Vays-khan’s eldest son YUnus, the other his second son 
ESEN-BUQA, both princes being still children. Esen-buqa's party 
prevailed, and Ytinus was taken by his adherents to Mawaran- 
nahr from whence Ulugh-beg sent him on to Persia. According 
to Babur 5 this happened in 1434. The youthful Esen-buqa had 
little authority over his tribesmen and, during the first half of 
his reign, the Mongol amirs ruled their respective provinces in 

1 TR, Introduction, p. 45. 

2 Bretschneider, o.c., II, 241-242. 

3 Pokotilov, p. 53. 

4 TR, pp. 65-67. 

5 Babur, Memoirs, p. II, says that Yünus arrived in Shiraz five or 


six months before the death of Shahrukh's son Ibrahim, which happened 
in Shawwal 838/May 1435, see AR, f. 245. [A. Beveridge's translation I. 


I9-24.] 
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complete independence. One of these amirs was Mir Munam- 
MAD-SHAH, son of Khudaydad, of Atbash. Another amir, MIR 
KARĪM-BERDI, built himself a stronghold on the Ala-bugha, and 
from thence raided Farghana. A third amir, MIR HAQQ-BERDI 
BEKICHEK, built a fort at Qoy-su, on an island in the Issik-kul, 
whither he brought his family for fear of Qalmuq raids, while 
he himself began raiding Turkestan and Sayram 1. Khudaydad’s 
grandson, SASID-ALI wrested Kashghar from the Timurids 2. 

Consequently, even in those early days the Qalmugs raided 
the country up to the Issik-kul; some years later, they penetrated 
as far as the Sir-Darya province. After Esen’s death, which 
occurred in 1455, the power of the Oyrat in the East declined, 
and for the next two centuries they are no longer mentioned 
in the Chinese sources. Muslim sources mention Esen’s son 
AMASANJI-TAYJI 3 and another chief Uz-Timur-tayji. The latter 
defeated the Uzbeks on the Sir-Darya between the years 1452 
and 1455 4, or, according to another source 5, in 1457. At the 
end of 1459 SULTAN ABU-SA‘ID received a Qalmuq embassy 
in Herat 6. 

Somewhat earlier, in the 1540-ies, Esen-buga returned to 
power and strove to acquire popularity through leniency. To the 
Timurids he remained an awkward neighbour and often raided 
their states. Finally Sultan Abu-Sa‘id marched against Mo- 
ghulistan and defeated the Mongols at Ashpara 7. He summoned 
Yunus from Persia and, after obtaining from him the pledge that 
he would give up all claims to Mawarannahr, sent him to Mo- 


1 TR, pp. 78-79. Report, pp. 42, 49. 

2 TR, pp. 75-76. 

š TR, pp. 79, 91. 

4 Howorth, History of the Mongols, II, 688. Aristov, Notes (in Russian, 
p. 40. 

5 The author of the Nusrat-ndma, written in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century (MS. As. Mus. No. 590, f. 66) says that prince Mahmüd- 
Sultan (b. in 858/1454) was captured by the Qalmuqs when he was three 
vears old and remained with them for seven years. 

6 AR, f. 322. 

T Thus according to Babur, pp. 11-12. According to Muhammad Haydar, 
n. 78, the battle took place near Talas. 
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ghulistan 1. Some amirs, like Mir Karim-berdi and Mir Ibrahim 
(Haqq-berdi's successor), Joined Yunus, but they were too much 
accustomed to independence to serve him well. Yünus was 
defeated in a battle with the Khan, after which he retired to live 
in the town of Jiti-kand, on the border between Farghana and 
the Semirechyé, which Abu-Sa‘id had assigned to him 2. 

Esen-buqa died in 1462. A remarkable event of his reign was 
the appearance in the Semirechyé, and in particular on the banks 
of the Chu, of the Qazaxus, the present day inhabitants of the 
greater part of this country 3. Muhammad Haydar puts their 
number at 200,000. Their chiefs Giray and Janibeg who had 
quarelled with the Uzbek khan Abul-Khayr, were welcomed by 
Esen-buga 4. 

After Esen-buqa's death western Moghulistan passed under 
Yunus. The town of Aqsu (in Chinese Turkestan) and the 
region to the west of it were ruled, down to 873/1468-9, by 
Esen-buqa's son Dosr-MuHAMMAp, after whose death Yunus 
occupied Aqsu. Kebek-Sultan, Dost-Muhammad’s son, withdrew 
to Turfan where he ruled for four years. He was killed by his 
own subjects and his head was sent to Yunus. 

In 1472 the whole country was united under Yunus. Even 
more than his predecessors, the new khan differed from his 
subjects, and consequently he was still less popular with them. 
He was born in A.H. 8185 or 819 6 (A.D. 1415-7) ; during the 
years which he spent in Persia he received a thorough Muslim 
education under the guidance of the famous historian Sharaf al- 
din Yazdi. A cadi from Mawarannahr, who had an audience with 
Yunus, was expecting to meet “a beardless man with the ways 
and manners of any other Turk of the desert” and found instead 
“a person of elegant deportment with a full beard and a Tajik 


1 According to the TR, pp. 83-84, in 1456, but earlier according to 
Babur, for Yünus spent in Persia 17-18 years. 

2 TR, pp. 86-87. 

3 [Before the Russian revolution they were incorrectly called: Qirghiz- 
Qazakh, or Qaysaq. V.M.] 

4 V. Zernov, II, 139. 

5 Thus according to the TR, p. 115. 

9 TR, p. 84. 
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face and such refined speech and manners, as is seldom found 
even in a Tajik” 1. Such a man could not have become resigned 
to a nomad existence. All his life he tried to establish his resi- 
dence in some town and to persuade at least some of his subjects 
to follow his example. According to Muhammad Haydar, his 
motives were partly religious, for he realised that his subjects 
would never become true Muslims “until they settled down in 
cultivated countries" 2, All his efforts were fruitless, because for 
a Mongol town life was worse than a prison. More than once the 
khan had to leave the town for the steppe, so as not to be aban- 
doned by his people. 

As already mentioned, in 1472 the Semirechyé was invaded by 
the Oalmuq military chief AMASANJI-TAYJI, who had been driven 
out of his country by internal struggles. Yunus was defeated 
on the banks of the Ili and fled to the Sir-Darya where he spent 
the winter. Here he defeated the Uzbek khan BuruCH-OGHLAaN, 
but in the next spring was taken prisoner by the governor of 
Tashkent. A year later this governor was killed, and Yunus re- 
covered his freedom and was sent back to Moghulistan which 
the Oalmuqs had evacuated by that time 3. 

Even before Abu-Sa‘id’s death in 1469, Yunus had resumed 
his raids upon the Timurid possessions in a vain attempt to 
seize Farghana *. Later he took a hand in the feuds which broke 
out among Abu-Sa‘id’s sons, Ahmad-mirza and Omar-Shaykh, 
and as a result added Sayram to his possessions in 1492, and 
Tashkent in 1485. So strong had his preference for town life 
become that he stayed on in the towns of Mawarannahr even 
when the majority of his subjects had left him and proclaimed 
his second son Ahmad, who had been brought up on the steppes. 
In Eastern Turkestan, the amir Apu-BAKR formed an indepen- 
dent state and successfully resisted all attacks by Yunus 5. 

Yunus died in 1487 from a stroke. His eldest son MAHMŪD, 


TR, p. 156. 

TR, pp. 91-95; V. Zernov, II, 143. 
AR, f. 349. 

TR, pp. 104-114. 
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born in 868/1463-4, succeeded him as ruler of the western part 
of the country and nominal sovereign of the whole state. Like 
his father, he was a man of culture and a poet, though an inferior 
one !. Babur? admits his many merits but denies him any 
military talent. Nor does he seem to have had any gift for ruling 
his subjects 3. 

Mahmud remained in Mawarannahr and made every effort to 
expand his dominions. He had some success until in 1500 there 
began the rapid rise of the Uzbek khan MUHAMMAD SHIBANI, 
Abul-Khayr’s grandson. According to Muhammad Haydar 4, the 
khan at first supported Shibani, and in 1488 ceded Turkestan to 
him, though this decision spoilt his relations with the Qazakhs. 
In 1500 he helped Shibani to seize Bukhara and Samarqand, but 
his newly-found friend soon turned his arms against him, and 
he was obliged to invoke the aid of his younger brother. 

AHMAD, born in 870/1465-6, was totally unlike Mahmud. His 
nephew Babur describes 5 him as a true son of the steppes—a 
man of powerful physique, a stern and brave soldier, who pre- 
ferred the sword to any other weapon. He wore Mongol dress, 
and his arms and the harness of his horse were all in keeping 
with Mongol custom. Ahmad defeated the Qalmuq chief Tavjī- 
EsEN in two battles and his exploits put such fear into the Qal- 
muqs that they nicknamed him Alacha or Alachi, "the Killer". 
He also fought the rebel amirs and the Qazakhs, who had risen 
against his brother and had defeated him in two battles. Thrice 
Ahmad defeated the Qazakhs. His only reverse was the un- 
successful attempt to reconquer Kashghar and Yarkand. 

In response to his brother’s appeal, Ahmad left his nineteen- 
year-old son Mansür in Moghulistan and set off for Tashkent 
with two of his other sons. In 1503 Shibani took the Mongol 
army by surprise and made both brothers prisoner. He allowed 


1 Memoirs of Baber, p. 102. [It seems that he only took some liberties 
with Turkish rhymes, see A. Beveridge’s translation I, 154.] 

2 Pp. so, 97. 

3 TR. 181. 
. ^ TR, 118-120. 

5 Babur, pp. Io6, r12. 
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them to return to Moghulistan, but took Tashkent and Sayram 
from Mahmud. The brothers spent the next winter together in 
Aqsu where Ahmad died from a stroke 1. Mahmud left Aqsu 
and Eastern Moghulistan to his nephews and retired to Jiti- 
kand. MANSUR-KHAN remained in Aqsu, whereas his brother 
KHALIL-KHAN withdrew to the Semirechyé, where he became 
the head of the Qirghiz tribe 2. 

This seems to be the earliest mention of the QIRGHIZ (ie. 
the Qara-Qirghiz) in their present day territory, although, as 
we have seen, some of them must have moved into it before the 
tenth century °. Muhammad Haydar 4 sees no ethnic difference 
between the Qirghiz and the Mongols, and regards the former 
as a branch of the Mongol people which had separated from 
the main body. In his opinion the reason for their mutual 
hostility lay in the fact that the Mongols had been converted to 
Islam, whereas the Oirghiz had remained heathens. 

Khalil was soon joined by his brother Sa‘ip, who had been 
with his father in Mawarannahr 5 and had escaped from Uzbek 
captivity. He spent some time with his uncle in Jiti-kand, but, 
disgusted by the latter's misrule, fled to his brother. Khalil and 
Said spent four years together, during which time they lived 
in open hostility with their uncle. To bring about their recon- 
ciliation, Mansür came from Moghulistan and arranged a 
meeting between the uncle and the nephews, but the feud soon 
broke out anew. Mahmud was so hard pressed by his opponents 
that he returned to Mawarannahr and gave himself up to Shi- 
bani, on whose orders in 1508 he was killed together with his 
sons on the banks of the Sir-Darya. After this Mansur gave 


1 TR, pp. 121-123. Cf. Memoirs of Baber, pp. 124-125. V. Zernov, II, 223. 

2 TR, pp. 181-182. [These are the true Qirghiz who before the Russian 
revolution were called Qara-Qirghiz.] 

3 [In his work The Qirghiz, published in Frunze in 1927 (reprinted in 
1943) Barthold has put together the data on that people in more detail. 
On that occasion he also used the history of Kashgharia by Mahmüd 
Chüras, written before 1682. V. M.] 

4 TR, p. 148. 

5 TR, p. 148. Memoirs of Baber, p. 106. As at that time he was 13-14 
years old, he must have been born towards 1490. 
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battle to his two brothers at Alma-Ata, i.e. near Verny !, and 
defeated them. Khalil fled to Farghana where the Uzbek governor 
Janibek had him killed. Sa‘id spent several months in the forest 
near the Narin. There was nothing unusual in this step: accord- 
ing to Mongol ideas, a brave warrior was expected to spend 
some time in his youth roaming alone through mountains and 
forests, at a distance of one or two months' journey from 
inhabited places, living on game and dressing in the skins of the 
wild beasts he killed. The region chosen by Sa‘id was suffering 
badly from raiding parties sent out by Abu-Bakr of Kashghar. 
At the instance of his companions but against his own wishes, 
Sa‘_id went to Farghana, which he reached two months after 
Mahmud's death and one month before Khalil’s. He too was 
imprisoned, but later escaped and arrived safely in Kabul where 
he entered Babur's service ? at the end of the same year (1508). 

So successful were the operations of Abu-Bakr’s forces in 
the Semirechyé, under the command of Amir Vali, that Mansur 
khan had to leave the country taking the Oirghiz with him to 
Chalish (Qarashar). A considerable number of them were 
killed, but some succeeded in returning to Moghulistan where 
Abu-Bakr allowed them to continue their nomad life on the 
southern shore of the Issik-kul 3. Northern Semirechyé was 
ruled by the Qazakh khan QASIM who died in 924/1518. His 
winter camp was on the Qaratal. About 1510 he defeated Shibani. 
In 1512 he took Talas and Sayram and plundered the neighbour- 
hood of Tashkent. Muhammad Haydar estimates the number of 
the Qazakhs at that time at one million. According to Babur, 
Qasim had 300,000 troops. In the autumn of 1513, a meeting 
took place on the banks of the Chu between Qasim khan and 
Sa‘id who was then in Babur's service. Qasim, who was over 
sixty-five, received Sa'īd with great honours, and the latter 
remembered to the end of his days this reception in the camp 
of the steppe chief 4. 

1 In another passage the battle is said to have taken place at Charin- 


Chalaq near the Charin river. 
2 TR, pp. 125, 181-191, 222. 
* TR, pp. 125. 319-320. 
+ Ibid., pp. 273-277. V. Zernov, II, 150-167. 230-260. 
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In 1514 Sa‘ip left Babur and resolved to conquer Kash- 
gharia. With only 4,700 men he invaded that country from the 
Semirechyé (apparently by the Turughart pass) and opened 
hostilities against the powerful Abu-Bakr. Despite the incredible 
audacity of his enterprise, he was completely successful1, and 
his conquest of Kashghar and Yarkand brought peace to Eastern 
Turkestan. A final reconciliation between Mansur and Sad 
took place in 1516, in Arbat, between Aqsu and Kucha. Mansur 
continued to rule Turfan and Qarashar while remaining the 
suzerain of the whole of Eastern Turkestan. Another brother, 
EMir-KHojA 2, received Uch-Turfan and Aqsu; the third 
brother, BABAJAQ-SULTAN, received Bahi and Kucha. Thus trade 
relations were rendered safe, and no taxes were levied from the 
merchants 3, on the entire stretch between the towns of Hami 
(in China) and Andijan (in Farghana). 

From Kashghar Sa‘id extended his sway over Southern Semi- 
rechyé. The Qirghiz MuHAMMApD, who had rendered important 
services to the khan during his war with Abu-Bakr, was put 
at the head of his people. Before his meeting with Mansur, Said, 
whose health was impaired by immoderate feasting, spent the 
summer in Moghulistan, on the advice of his physicians. In the 
autumn of 1516 he marched into the Semirechyé to resume the 
war with the Uzbeks in Farghana. On the shores of the Chatir- 
kul he met his brother Babajaq. In the Arpa valley all the 
brothers, with the exception of Mansur, organised a great hunt 
and spent the winter in ceaseless feasting. Sa‘id seemed to have 
forgotten the original aim of his expedition. 

Meanwhile, the Qirghiz under the command of Muhammad 
were constantly raiding Turkestan, Tashkent and Sayram. Mu- 
hammad made prisoner Shibani's cousin. Abdullah, the ruler of 
Turkestan, but later released him with presents. This incident 
led to a war between him and Sad, although elsewhere 4 Mu- 


1 TR. p. 304 sq. 

2 Thus in all probability instead of Aiman Khoja of the English trans- 
lation. The final ] and n in Muslim MSS. are often confused. 

3 TR, pp. 126-127, 134, 343. 

* TR, p. 134. 
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hammad Haydar argues that Sa'īd was acting as the protector of 
the Muslims against Muhammad who had devastated Muslim 
lands. In the autumn of 1517, Sa'īd marched out of Kashghar, 
while Emil-Khoja proceeded from Aqsu across the Sarigh- 
At-Akhur pass (lit. “manger of the yellow horse"). The two 
forces linked up in the region of Kafir-Yari, from whence Sa‘id 
continued down the Barskaun valley, and Emil-Khoja down the 
Juuki valley. Muhammad was encamped near the mouth of the 
Barskaun; his men betrayed him and he was taken to Eastern 
Turkestan. His herds of horses and camels and flocks of sheep 
became the booty of the soldiers. All the Oirghiz captives were 
freed. By the beginning of the winter the khan was back in 
Kashghar 4. 

A new expedition was undertaken in 1552. This time again 
Muhammad Haydar ascribes to the khan the intention of putting 
an end to the Qirghiz raids on Muslim lands, but in the same 
breath he explains the real aim of the expedition: the grazing 
grounds of Eastern Turkestan could not feed the herds and 
flocks of the Mongols. The khan's thirteen year old son RAsHID 
(Abd al-Rashid) was nominally appointed to lead the army. He 
was accompanied by Muhammad, who by then had been set free 
and put in charge of his Qirghiz. To consolidate their power, the 
Mongols established a permanent camp in the Qochqar valley. 
The majority of the Qirghiz submitted to Muhammad, though 
some of them fled to the remotest corners of the country. In 
winter, the khan in person arrived in Qochqar and on his orders 
Rashid and Muhammad went “to the farthest confines of Mo- 
ghulistan" where they succeeded in gathering the scattered clans 
of the Oirghiz. From that time onwards the khan yearly made 
a short stay in Qochqar to uphold his son's authority. During 
one of these visits, in 1524, he received in Qochqar the ruler of 
Northern Semirechyé, the Qazakh khan TAHIR, nephew and 
second successor of Qasim 2. The latter was seeking the friend- 
ship of the Mongols against his own subjects who hated him 
for his cruelty, as well as against the Uzbeks and the Nocnavs 


1 TR. pp. 341-351. f 
2 His immediate successor had been his son Mumash-khan. 
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(Mangits). The reception awarded him in the Mongol camp 
surpassed all his expectations. He gave his sister in marriage to 
Rashid. 

Muhammad was again accused of intriguing with the Uzbeks, 
and sent to Kashghar where he remained till Sa‘id’s death. The 
task of maintaining order in the country was entrusted to the 
historian MUHAMMAD Haypbar who admits that his efforts were 
unavailing, and that the majority of the Qirghiz went over to 
Tahir. By the end of the summer of 1525 the khan, who was 
then on the shores of the Issik-kul, heard that the Oalmuqs were 
approaching the frontiers of Moghulistan. Somewhat earlier, in 
the winter of 1523-4, Rashid had led a successful expedition 
against them and thereby earned the honour of being called 
ghāzī (i.e. warrior against the infidels). Now the khan, leaving 
his family on the Issik-kul 1, set forth against the Oalmuqs and 
reached Pābilgālār (or *Oabilqalqa), at ten marches from the 
Issik-kul. Here he recieved the news of the death of Suyun- 
cHuQ, the khan of Tashkent. This event opened up possibilities 
of renewing the war against the Uzbeks, and Sa‘id-khan hastened 
back to the Issik-kul. Through Qonur-Olen he invaded Farghana, 
but having achieved no marked success turned away to Moghu- 
listan. He joined his family at Utluq and soon after was in 
Kashghar. 

During the next winter, Tahir established his camp near 
Qochgar where he was immediately joined by half the Qirghiz. 
Rashid was compelled to withdraw to Atbash, and in the be- 
ginning of 1526 was joined there by Sa‘id-khan in person. The 
Qazakhs crossed the whole of the Semirechyé unopposed, as far 
as Qash and Küngez. The remaining Qirghiz, who were at their 
winter quarters near Qochqar and Jumghal, and had not had 
time to join Tahir, were taken by the Mongols to Atbash. 
The daughter of Yunus, who was Tahir’s step-mother and was 
living in Kashghar, was sent to negotiate with him, but the result 
of her embassy is unknown. When Sa‘id-khan, who was on the 
Aq-say, learnt about a dispute between the Qazakhs and the 
Qirghiz, he set out against them, reached Aq-Quyash and from 


1 Probably on the above mentioned island [more likely a peninsula]. 
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there went on to Arishlar. Further on, the Mongols came across 
the dead bodies of the army of Babajaq of Kucha, defeated by 
the Qirghiz. It was probably this event that moved the Mongols 
to evacuate the Semirechyé and to content themselves with 
driving away 100,000 Qirghiz sheep. The expedition got the 
name of “the sheep campaign” (qoy cherikt). Early in the 
spring of 1527, Tahir appeared on the Atbash and led away the 
Qirghiz together with the herds of horses left behind by the 
Mongols 1. 

After the withdrawal of the Mongols, the Semirechyé 
remained in the possession of the Qazakhs and the Qirghiz. The 
good understanding between the two peoples was short-lived. 
Already in 1526 the Qazakhs abandoned Tahir after he had 
killed his brother Abd al-Qasim, but the Qirghiz remained faith- 
ful to him. By 1529 about 20,000 or 30,000 Qazakhs had again 
gathered round Tahir. The date of his death is unknown; ac- 
cording to Muhammad Haydar, he died in poor circumstances. 
After him it is unlikely that any other khan held sway over 
the whole of the Qazakh people, although Muhammad Haydar 
names Tāhir's brother BoyDasH as his successor 2. 

Mongol power in the Semirechyé was re-established for a 
short time unter Sa‘id’s successor RASHID (1533-1570). In order 
to fight the common foe, Rashid concluded an alliance with the 
Uzbeks of Mawarannahr, who were also warring with the 
Qazakhs because of their raids on Tashkent. From the north- 
west too, the Oazakhs were attacked by the MaNcirs (No- 
ghays). In 944/1537-8, Rashid inflicted a crushing defeat on 
the Qazakhs, in which TucHum khan, Tahir’s brother, and 
thirty-seven sultans were killed. In the more remote countries the 
rumour spread that the Qazakh people had been completely 
exterminated. Following his father's example, Rashid left his 
son ABD AL-LATĪF in the Semirechyé. The Mongols continued 
to act in close alliance with the Uzbeks, and in 951/1544-5 a 
meeting took place on the shores of the Issik-kul between 
Rashid and Naumüz-AHMAD (Baraq), khan of Tashkent. 


1 TR, pp. 367-379. V.-Zernov, II, 192-202. 
2 TR, pp. 273, 379, 388. V.-Zernov, II, 201. 219. 
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Nevertheless the Qazakhs soon regained the upper hand in the 
Semirechyé. Rashid died in 978/1570-1 and was succeeded by 
his son Abd al-Latif. The latter was killed 1 in a battle with the 
then khan of the Qazakhs and the Qirghiz, HAQo-NAZAR, son 
of Qasim. A. Jenkinson reports that about 1558 the Qazakhs 
were again treatening Tashkent, while the Qirghiz were threate- 
ning Kashghar. Between them, these two peoples cut off all 
overland trade routes between China and Western Asia 2. 


THE QALMUQS 3 


Very little is known of the situation in the Semirechyé in the 
second half of the sixteenth century, after the final overthrow 
of Mongol domination, though some interesting records are 
found in a Turkish work written in 990/1582, the unique copy 
of which belongs to the library of the University of Leyden 
and has not yet been properly studied 4. The author, Sayfi, 
states that the Qalmuqs were still developing their successes in 
Central Asia. He calls their chief ALTAN-KHAN. This is prob- 
ably the powerful ruler of the Tümet tribe who by that time 
had created a vast empire in the eastern part of Central Asia 


1 Abd al-Latif was then 29 years old, but the exact date of his death 
is not known. 

? TR, pp. 146, 273; V.-Zernov. II, 220, 274, 330-333. Notices et extraits, 
XIII, part. r, p. 228, and XIV, part. I, p. 487. [ A. Jenkinson was Chief 
Factor of the Muscovy Company. With the support of Tsar Ivan the 
Terrible, he visited (1558-9) Khiva and Bukhara to explore opportunities 
for trade. V. M.J 

3 Principal sources: Jakinf. Historical survey of the Ovyrats, or 
Qalmuqs (in Russian), SPb. 1854; Carte de la Dzoungarie dressée par 
le Suédois Renat, SPb. 1881 (ed. Imp. Russ. Geogr. Soc.) ; Zapiski of the 
Imperial Russian Geographical Society, ethnographical section, X, 1882- 
88, which contains the Travel diary of Unkovsky, with foreword and 
notes by Prof. N. I Veselovsky, and an article by Prof. A. M. 
Pozdneyev, Notes on the history of the Zungar Qalmuqs (in Russian) ; 
Howorth, History of the Mongols, part I, London 1876. 

4 MS. No. 917, ff. 12, 14-16, 21-23. (Selections from Sayfi were 
published in French translation by Schéfer, as an Annex to Histoire de 
l'Asie Centrale, par Abdul-Kerim Boukhary. trad. par Ch. Schéfer, Paris 
1876, p. 292. [Cf. P. Kahle, Eine islamische Quelle uber China um 1500, 
in Acta Orientalia, 1933, XII, p. 91-110]. 
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and conquered the Oyrats 1. The Qazakh khan TEVEKKÜL 2, 
son of Shighay and nephew of Tahir 8, raided the Qalmuq 
country. This led to a devastating irruption of the infidels into 
the Qazakh country. Tevekkül fled to Tashkent, where Naurüz 
was still khan (d. 1556), and offered him an alliance against 
the enemy, but Naurüz-Ahmad replied that even ten kings like 
themselves would be unable to cope with the Oalmuqs. 

The author goes on to give a short description of the Oirghiz 
and the Qazakhs. “The Qirghiz, he writes, are related to the 
Mongols. They have no king, but only begs whom they call 
qashqa. They are neither infidels, nor Muslims. They live among 
steep mountains in which there are passes. If some king leads an 
army against them, they send their families into the heart of 
the mountains and then occupy the passes to let no one through. 
By using the yada 4 stone they make snow fall on the at- 
tacking army and produce such cold that the warriors can move 
neither arms, nor legs. Then they launch their attack and defeat 
their enemies. They do not bury their dead, but place the bodies 
in coffins on tall trees. There the bones remain until they rot 
and fall apart 5. The neighbours of the Oirghiz are the Qazakhs ; 
they number 200,000 families. They are Muslims and follow the 
rite of the Imam-A*zam (Abü-Hanifa). They have many sheep 
and camels. Their dwellings are placed on carts. Their coats are 
made of sheep's wool, which is dyed :n various colours and be- 
comes like satin. These coats are sent to Bukhara and are bought 
there at the price of satin ones, so handsome and fine are they. 
Raincoats are made from the same wool. The wool is quite 
water-proof. This quality is due to the properties of some herbs 
that grow there, on which the sheep feed". 


1 Howorth, o.c., p. 418. 

2 [Possibly some Turkish name given an Islamic appearance. In 
Russian: Tefkel]. 

3 V.-Zernov, II, 367. 

* 'This stone, according to the general belief of the Turks, could 
produce snow, rain and storms. 

5 This information must have been borrowed by the author from 
written sources (cf. Report, p. 111) and could hardly apply to the 
Qirghiz of his day. 
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In r594 Tevekkul sent an ambassador to Moscow offering his 
allegiance to Tsar FEODOR. In the files relating to this embassy, 
the khan is called “Qazakh and Qalmuq king", from which it can 
be inferred that some Qalmuq tribes! had submitted to him. 
In 1598, the year of his death, Tevekkül took the towns 
of Tashkent and Yasi (or Turkestan), which remained in the 
possession of the Qazakhs down to 1723. According to Velia- 
minov-Zernov, the division of the Qazakhs into three hordes 2 
is connected with this event. In the seventeenth century, Yasi 
and Tashkent? were the principal centres of the Qazakhs, 
while in the mean time they were being gradually pushed out of 
the Semirechyé by the Qalmuqs. In the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, the latter invaded Khwarazm 4, and reached the 
banks of the Volga5. Meanwhile the khan of the Choros, 
Knaka-KHULA, was endeavouring to reunite the whole of the 
Oyrat league; towards the end of his life he succeeded in this 
plan in spite of the stubborn resistance of the feudal princes 
(tayji, properly tayiji). He was succeeded in 1634 by his son 
BATUR, who took the title of khung-tayji. Under him the Oyrats, 
or Dzunghar (“those of the left wing’’) received an appropriate 
organisation. In 1610 a quriltay was convened in his ordu, and 
it was attended even by the rulers of those Qalmuqs who had 
migrated into Russia9. At this quriltay the famous Qalmuq 
“code of the steppe?” was proclaimed. The grazing grounds of 
the khung-tayji were originally situated near the upper Irtish, 
somewhat above Lake Zaysan 7. Batur made war, persistently 
but with varying success, on the Qazakh khan IsHim, brother 
and successor of Tevekkul 8. 

Batur’s death in 1653 weakened the unity of the Oyrat league. 
Russian sources name as his successor his son SENGE, but 


1 V.-Zernov, IT, 104. 

Ibid., II, 345 sq. 

Ibid., II, 382 sq. 

Aboul-Ghazi, trad. Desmaisons, p. 296. 

ZVO, III, 369. 

Takinf, pp. so, 62. 

Zap. Geogr. Obshch. Ethnogr., X, fasc. I, p. 19. 
8 V.-Zernov, II, 378-370. 
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according to A. M. Pozdneyev 1, “unlike his father he never was 
the suzerain of the Oyrat league. Some six or seven years after 
Batur khung-tayji’s death he may have become the ruler of the 
Dzungar tribes, but never more than that”. Several other princes 
bore the title of khung-tayji simultaneously with Senge. Batur’s 
eldest son, SETSEN KHAN, led a nomad life on the upper reaches 
of the Irtish. 

In 1671 Senge was killed 2. His brother GHaLDan-BosHogtu 
arrived from Tibet, and soon hostilities broke out between him 
and his brother Setsen khan. In 1676 Setsen khan was defeated 
near the Talqi pass and Lake Sayram, and forced to submit to 
Ghaldan. Ghaldan, like his predecessor, made war on the Qazakhs 
and the Qirghiz. In 1681 and 1683 he led an expedition against 
Sayram, and in 1682, 1684 and 1685 fought the Qirghiz and 
Farghanians. In 1684 the town of Sayram was captured and 
destroyed by his general RABDAN 3, From then onwards the 
domination of the Qalmuqs in the Semirechyé remained un- 
contested, and their numerous wars with the Qazakhs, Mongols 
and Chinese had no connection with that province. Ghaldan was 
apparently the first Qalmuq khan to pitch his tents mainly in 
the Ili valley, though he sometimes spent the winter on the banks 
of the Irtish. Probably from that time, the present-day districts of 
the Ili and Qur-qara-usu came to be regarded as the khung-tayji’s 
private domain 4. According to Unkovsky's account 5, the Burut 
(Qirghiz) were the only Turkish people still leading a nomad 
life near the Issik-kul in the eighteenth century. 

In his desire to unify his kingdom, Ghaldan persecuted his 
relatives, but his nephew, TsEvAN-RABDAN, managed to escape 
to Turfan in 1678. When Ghaldan set out on an expedition 
against Mongolia in 1688, Tsevan-Rabdan returned to his 
country, either in that year or the next. He settled down in the 
Borotal valley, but gradually extended his power over the whole 


1 Zap. G.O.E., X, fasc. TI, p. 245. 

2 Thus according to Pozdneyev, p. 247. 
3 Zap. G.O., X, fasc. TI, pp. 248-250. 

4 Takinf, p. 135. 

5 P. 193. 
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country 1. Ghaldan never returned to his kingdom ; his military 
operations in Mongolia were so disastrous that in 1697 he com- 
mitted suicide 2. 

After Ghaldan’s death Tsevan-Rabdan, now sole ruler of the 
kingdom, became as formidable an enemy to the Chinese, as 
his uncle had been in his day. Peace with China was outwardly 
maintained down to 1714, when Tsevan-Rabdan opened hostilities 
by sacking Hami 3. In the same year, the Emperor KANG-HSI 
promulgated an edict, in which he enumerated Tsevan-Rabdan’s 
offences and summoned him to restore to the Dzunghar prin- 
ces all the rights and lands of which he had robbed them, and 
for that purpose to convoke them to a diet, in which Chinese 
delegates should take part. Among other things, the Emperor 
insisted that the “grazing grounds of Alaq" (Ala-tau) should 
be handed over to the Khoyt, and proposed for the khung- 
tayji’s share “a small tract of land on the Irtish". Tsevan- 
Rabdan could not possibly accede to these demands, and so he 
opened hostilities. The Chinese were well aware of the weak 
spots in the Qalmuq kingdom and knew that it was constantly 
threatened by the Qazakhs and the Buruts (Qirghiz), for which 
reason strong forces had to be concentrated on the frontiers 
with these peoples. The Chinese envoys claimed in their reports 
that the Qalmuqs, for fear of the Chinese attack, were migrating 
in large numbers down the Ili 4. 

The Russian government, availing itself of the difficulties of 
the Qalmuqs, sought to win them over to Russian allegiance. 
This offer was brought to the Qalmugs by the Cossack chief 
Ivan CHEREDOV who visited them in 1719 5. Somewhat earlier, 
in 1717, the Tobol nobleman VELYANOV paid his respects to 
Tsevan-Rabdan on the banks of the Kharkir, near Muzart, 
taking leave of him only in the following year when the khung- 
tayji's camp stood at its usual winter quarters near Khorghos, at 


1 Zap. G.O., fasc. III, pp. 251-253. 
2 Takinf, p. 87. 

3 Ibid., p. 9o. 

* Zap. G.O., fasc. III, pp. 260-263. 
Š Ibid., p. 111. 
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the foot of the Talqi mountain 1. We possess far more detailed 
information on the embassy of Captain Unxkovsky. In No- 
vember 1722, this officer arrived at the camp of the khung-tayji, 
on the southern bank of the Ili, a few miles East of the Charin. 
He stayed at the court of the Qalmug ruler till September 1723, 
accompanying him from one camping place to another up to 
the rivers Tup and Jarghalan. This embassy produced no po- 
litical results, especially as the death of the Emperor K‘ang-hsi 
in 1722 had lessened the threat from the Chinese side. Moreover, 
in 1723 the Qalmuqs gained an important victory over the 
Qazakhs and occupied Sayram, Tashkent and Yasi (Turkestan)?. 

According to Unkovsky, the Qalmuqs were able to muster 
100,000 warriors. The khung-tayji, who was very popular with 
his subjects, undertook nothing without consulting the zaysangs, 
i.e. the heads of the different clans. TsEREN-DuNDUQ, chief zay- 
sang and cousin of the khung-tayji, camped on the banks of the 
Lepsa and the Qaratal. Some thirty years previously the Qal- 
mugs had had no agriculture, but at the time of Unkovsky’s 
visit, not only the captive Bukharans (Sarts), but also many 
Qalmugs tilled the soil, and the cultivated area was constantly 
growing. The Sarts had a small town near the mouth of the 
Khorghos. The Qalmuqs traded with the Russians, the Chinese 
(in peace time) and the Tanguts, as well as with India and 
Mawarannahr 3. 

The Qalmuqs owed much of their military and cultural suc- 
cesses to the Swedish sergeant RENAT *, captured by them in 
the winter of 1715-6, together with the escort intended for the 
expedition of BucHHOLZ, which in 1715 had been sent up the 
Irtish. Renat remained in the Qalmuq country till 1733. He 
taught them the art of casting cannon and various handicrafts, 
and even organised a printing shop5. On his return to his 
country he compiled a map of Dzungharia on which are marked 

! Renat, Carte de la Dzoungarie, p. 11. 

2 Zap. G.O., fasc. III, p. 193. Levshin, Description of the Qirghiz- 
Qaysaq hordes and steppes (in Russian), SPb. 1832, II, 69. 

3 Zap. G.O., fasc. III, pp. 30, 194-196. 


* [Renat had been taken prisoner by the Russians at Poltava.] 
5 Carte de Renat, p. 5. 


in detail all the camping sites of the nomads. These, as could 
be expected, were mostly situated in foot-hills, on the upper 
courses of rivers. In the Semirechye such camping sites were: 
I. along the Ala-tau of the Semirechye and the upper courses 
of the rivers flowing into Lake Balkhash; 2. between Altin- 
Emil and Qoybin, to the North of the Ili between Kok-tal and 
Kok-terek; 3. along the northern bank of the Kegen and from 
the Charin to the East along the northern slope of the Ketmen 
mountains; 4. on the upper course of the Chiliq and its tri- 
butaries; 5. along the banks of the Tup and the southern shore 
of the Issik-kul; near the western corner of the lake and on 
its northern shore, between the rivers Qoy-su and Aq-su; 6. in 
the valley of the Great Kebin and on the upper course of the 
rivers flowing into the Chu, up to Oaraghata. Renat places the 
principal camp of the khung-tayji to the South-East of the 
Talqi pass, near the present day Qulja. 

Tsevan-Rabdan was succeeded by his son GHALDAN-TSEREN 
(1727-1745), who carried on the war with the Chinese and, by 
the peace treaty of 1732, lost nearly half of his possessions 1. 
In the West he succeeded in extending his power over the 
Qazakhs, although they were nominally regarded as Russian 
subjects 2. The affairs of the Qazakhs caused the Russians to 
send several envoys to Ghaldan-Tseren. One of these, the #latz- 
major UGRYUMOV (1732-3) accompanied Ghaldan-Tseren from 
camp to camp. In April and May they moved from Kojiger 
down the river Ili; at the end of May and during the summer 
months, along the Temirlik, Kegen, Qarqara and Tekes; and 
from September down to the last days of March, along the 
river Ili; “at first downstream, then again upstream, to Kochigir 
(Kojiger) where it is his custom to remain till May" 3. 

Ghaldan was succeeded by his son Tsevan-Doryji (1745-50), 
who was killed by his brother Lama-Dorji. Amidst the disturb- 
ances that followed, Ghaldan-Tseren's nephew AMURSANA rose 
to eminence. With the help of the Qazakhs, he occupied the 

1 Takinf, p. 101. 

2 Levshin, II, 145-157. 

3 Zap. G.O., fasc. II, p. 234. 
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banks of the Emil and the upper Irtish, and in r754 submitted 
to the Chinese and invoked their protection against his enemtes. 
In r755 two great Chinese armies were sent to the West. Prac- 
tically without any bloodshed, they subjugated the whole of 
the Qalmuq kingdom. Amursana revolted in the same year, but 
was defeated by the Chinese, and fled to the Qazakhs. For a 


short time in 1757 he reappeared on the Ili, but was compelled 
to flee because the Qazakh khan ABLay intended to betray him 


to the Chinese. He finally sought refuge on Russian territory 
where he died in the same year from small-pox. Thus ended 
the existence of the last nomad empire in Central Asia. In 1758 
the Chinese sent another army into the country which wrought 
hideous slaughter among the Qalmugs 1. 

After the fall of the Dzunghar kingdom, the Qazakhs and 
the Oirghiz returned to the Semirechye, where for some time 
they were looked upon as Chinese subjects. The fortified line 
of the Chinese roughly corresponded to the present-day frontier 
between China and Russia, and until Russia had established her 
power in the country, the Qazakhs and the Qirghiz were in 
effect independent 2. 


1 Zap. G.O., fasc. II, p. 234. 
2 Takinf, pp. 109-125. 
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APPENDIX 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Second century B.C. The Wu-sun occupy the Semirechyé and 
the Sé people withdraw to the south. 

Circa 105 B.C. Chinese embassy to the Wu-sun. 

Circa 51 B.C. The Wu-sun split up into two states. 

11 B.C. Part of the Wu-sun migrate to the North-West. 

1 B.C. The Wu-sun king Ichimi arrives at the Chinese capital. 

Beginning of the fifth century A.D. The Wu-sun ousted from 
the plains of the Semirechyé by the Jou-jan. 

425. A Wu-sun embassy to China. 

436. A Chinese embassy to the Wu-sun. 

Sixth century. The Semirechyé conquered by the Turks. 

581. The Turkish empire breaks up into two states. 

Seventh century. Journey of Hsüan-tsang. Oldest reports on 
agriculture in the Semirechyé. 

657. The Semirechyé submits to the Chinese. 

Circa 740. Fall of the Western Turkish kingdom. 

748. Suyab destroyed by the Chinese. 

751. The Chinese defeated on the Talas. 

766. Suyab occupied by the Qarluq. 

Circa 940. The Chu valley conquered by the Qarakhanids. 

960. The Semirechyé Turks converted to Islam. 

992. Death of Boghra-khan Harun. 

1017-1018. The Semirechyé invaded by eastern nomads. 

1025. Tughan-khan dislodged from the Semirechyé. 

1031-1032. Death of Qadir-khan Yusuf. Arslan-khan Sulayman. 

1043. Conversion to Islam of the nomads on the Qirghiz (Qa- 
zakh) steppes. 

1056. Arslan-khan deposed. 

1057-1058. Death of Boghra-khan Muhammad. 

1059-1074/5. Toghril Qara-khan Yusuf. 

1080. The first poem in Turkish, the Qutadghu-bilik, composed. 

1074|5-1102/]3. Boghra-khan Harun. 
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1090. Atbash plundered by the Kashgharians. 

1102. Defeat and death of Qadir-khan Jibrail. 

1125. The Qara-Khitay migrate to the West. 

Circa 1130. Their defeat in Eastern Turkestan. 

1137. Their victory at Khojand. 

1141. Victory on the Qatvan steppe. 

1142. Death of the first gurkhan. 

1176-1190. Patriarch Elias III: Nestorian metropoly in Kash- 
ghar and the Semirechyē. 

1208-1209. Küchlük arrives in the Semirechyé. 

I210. Defeat of the Oara-Khitay at Uzgand and at Talas. 

I211. The northern part of the Semirechyé submits to the Mon- 
gols. 

1212. The gurkhan deposed. Accession of Kuchluk. 

1218. Conquest of the Semirechye by the Mongols. 

1219. Journey of Ye-lé Ch*u-t'sai. 

1220. Journey of Wu-ku-sun. 

1221-1223. Journey of Ch'ang Ch'un. 

1227. Death of Chingiz-khan. 

1229-1241. Ogedey. 

1229. Abu-Yaqub Yusuf Sakkāki killed. 

1242. Death of Chaghatay. 

1242-1246. Khara-Hulagu. 

1246-1248. Güyük. 

1246-1251. Yesu-Monke. 

1246. Journey of Plano Carpini. 

1248. Batu in the Semirechye. 

1251-1259. Monke. 

1251. Destruction of the Chaghatay ulus. 

1251-1260. *Orqina's government. 

1253. Journey of Rubruquis. 

1254-1255. Hulagu's campaign. 

I255. Journey of King Haython. 

1259. Embassy of Chang-tē. 

1260. Election of Khubilay and Ariq-boge. 

1260-1265/6. Alghuy. 

1260. Death of the minister Habash-*Amid. 
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1262. Victory of Alghuy near Lake Sayram. 

1263. His defeat in the Ili valley. 

1264. Ariq-boge's retreat. 

1266. Election of Mubārak-shah. Arrival of Boraq (*Baraq). 
Defeat and deposition of Mubarak-shah. 

1268. Victory of Khaydu over Boraq on the Sir-Darya. 

1269. Quriltay on the Talas. 

1271. Death of Boraq. 

1282. Peace in the Chaghatay possessions restored. 

I3or. Death of Khaydu. 

1303. Chapar proclaimed khan. Ambassador of Bayan in Bagh- 
dad. 

1304. Plan of federation of the Mongol states. 

1305. War between Chapar and Tuva. 

1306-1307. Death of Tuva. 

1308. Death of Künjek. 

1308-1309. Taliqu. 

1310-1318. Esen-buqa. 

1315. Closer relations between Esen-buqa and Uzbek. 

1318-1326. Kebek. 

1326. Ilchigedey. Successes of Catholic propaganda in Central 
Asia. Durra-Timur. 

1326-1334. Tarmashirin. 

I333. Journey of Ibn-Battüta. 

1334. Buzan. 

1334-1338. Jenkshi. Catholic missionaries in Almaliq. 

1338-1339. Plague in the Semirechyé. 

1339. Persecution of Christians. 

1347. Power of the Chaghatay khans in Mawarannahr destroyed. 

1348-1362/3. Tuqluq-Timur. 

1360 He conquers Mawarannahr. 

1370-1371. Timur reaches Qochgar. 

1375. Timur's expedition against the Semirechyē. 

1376. New expedition of Timur. Defeat of Qamar al-din. 

1377. New expedition of Timur. Qamar al-din defeated in the 
Buam gorge. 

1383. Invasion by Turkish amirs. 
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1389-1399. Khizr-khoja. 

1389. Timur’s expedition to the Irtish and Yulduz. 

1390. Expedition of Turkish amirs to the Irtish. 

1397. Timur marries Khizr-khoja’s daughter. 

1399. Internecine strife in Moghulistan. 

1399-1408. Sham‘i-Jahan. 

1404. A part of the Semirechyé subjected by Timur. 

1405. Timur’s death. 

1407. Embassy of Sham‘i-Jahan to China. 

1408-1416. Muhammad-khan. 

1416-1418. Nagshi-Jahān. 

1418-1421. Vays-khan. 

1420. Internecine strife in Moghulistan. Shahrukh’s ambassa- 
dors cross the Semirechyé. 


1421. Accession of Shir Muhammad-khan. 

1425. Ulugh-beg’s invasion. 

1428. Death of Vays-khan in the battle with Satuq-khan. 

1428-1434. Feuds in Moghulistan. 

1434-1462. Esen-buga. 

1434-1456. Yunus-khan’s residence in Persia. 

1456-1462. Yunus-khan in Jitikand. 

1462. Yunus-khan’s accession in the western part of Moghulistan. 

1469. Death of Sultan Abu-Sa‘id. 

Circa 1472. Unification of Moghulistan under Yunus. 

1472. The Qalmuq invade the Semirechyé. 

1482. Defection of the majority of the Mongols from Yunus. 

1487-1508. Mahmud-khan. 

1503. Defeat of Mahmud-khan and his brother Ahmad-khan in 
the battle with Shibani. Death of Ahmad. 

1504-1508. Khalil as the chief of the Qirghiz. 

1508. Battle at Alma-ata between Mansur and his brothers 
Khalil and Sa‘id. 

1513. Meeting between Sa‘id-khan and Qasim-khan Qazaq on 
the banks of the Chu. 

1514. Conquest of Kashgharia by Sa‘id-khan. 

1516. Peace in Eastern Turkestan restored. First expedition of 
Sa‘id-khan into the Semirechyé. 
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1517. Expedition of Sa‘id-khan and his brother Emil-khoja 
against Muhammad Oirghiz. 

1522. The Semirechyé submits to the Mongols. The Mongol 
camp in the Qochqar valley. 

1524. Meeting between Sa‘id-khan and Tāhir-khan Qazakh. 

1525. The Qalmugs invade the Semirechyé. Sa‘id-khan’s expe- 
dition against them. Retreat of the Mongols towards 
Atbash. 

1526. Retreat of the Mongols from the Semirechyé. Tahir-khan 
abandoned by the Qazakhs. 

1525. Tahir-khan on the Atbash. 

1529. Reconciliation of part of the Qazakhs with Tahir-khan. 

1533-1565/6. Rashid-khan the Mongol. 

1537-1538. His victory over the Qazakhs. Mongol domination 
in the Semirechyé restored. 

1544-1545. Meetings between Rashid-khan and Naurüz-Ahmad 
of Tashkent on the shores of the Issik-kul. 

1552. Conquest of the Oyrats by Altan-khan. 

1552-1 556. Victory of the Qalmuqs over Tevekkül-khan Qa- 
zakh. 


1594. Tevekkul-khan’s embassy to Moscow. 

1598. Conquest by him of Turkestan and Tashkent. His death. 

1634-1653. Batur-khung-tayji. 

1640. Publication of the Qalmuq code. 

1671. Senge assassinated. 

1676. Victory of Ghaldan-Boshoqtu-khan over Setsen-khan. 

1681. Ghaldan Boshoktu-khan’s expedition against Sayram. 

1683. His expedition against Sayram. Expedition against the 
Oirghiz and Farghana. 

1684-1685. Destruction of Sayram. Expeditions against the Qir- 
ghiz and Farghana. 

1688. Expedition into Mongolia. Tsevan-Rabdan in Dzungharia. 

1697. Death of Ghaldan. 

1697-1727. Tsevan-Rabdan. 

1714. War between the Qalmuqs and the Chinese. Edict of the 

* Emperor K‘ang-hsi. 
1716-1733. The Swede Renat in Dzungharia. 
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I717-1718. The nobleman Velyanov at the khung-tayjis court. 

I719. Cheredov's embassy. 

1722. Death of the Emperor K‘ang-hsi. 

1722-1723. Embassy of Captain Unkovsky. 

1723. Conquest by the Qalmuqs of Sayram, Turkestan and 
Tashkent. 

1727-1745. Ghaldan-Tseren. 

1732-1733. Ugryumov at the khung-tayji’s court. 

1739. Peace between the Qalmugs and the Chinese. 

1745-1750. Tsevan-Dorji. 

1754. Amursana submits to the Chinese. 

1755. Amursana’s revolt. His flight to the Qazakh. 

1757. Death of Amursana in Tobolsk. 

1758. Devastation of Dzungharia by the Chinese. Extermination 
of the Qalmugs. 
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INDEX 


I. PERSONS AND DYNASTIES 


Abbasids 12, 69 

cAbd al-cAziz, Timurid 62 

Abd al-Latif, Timurid 62, 157 

cAbd al-Rashid, son of Sa‘id 155, 
157 

Abdullah, Timurid 63 

Abdullah, Amir 57 

Abdullah khan, Uzbek 64, 67 

Abishqa 122 

Ablay, Qazakh khan 165 

Abu-Bakr of Kashghar 153 

Abul-Ghazi, khan 65 

Abü-Hafs, shaykh 16 

Abul-Khayr 63, 149 

Abü-Muzahim, Turk 85 

Abū Sasi, Timurid 63, 148, 150 

Ahmad, son of Yunus ISI 

Ahmad, Qara-Khanid 24 

Ahmad Yasavi, Shaykh 59 

Ahrar, Khoja «Ubaydullāh 62 

Ala al-din Muhammad of Khotan, 
Shaykh 35 

CAlā al-mulk Khudavand-zada 136 

Alexander the Great 3, 62 

Alghuy 47, 123, 124, 125, 167 

CAli Shir, Mir 63 

CAli-Sultan, Mongol 136 

CAli-tegin 95 

Amasanji-Tayji 150 

Amursana 164, 171 

Anga-Ture 142 

An-li-mi, Wu-sun 80 

Antiochus Soter 3 

Ariq-boge 122, 123 

Arsacids 6 

Arslan-khan Ahmad of Kashghar 
27, 95, 90, IOI 

Arslan-khan Qarluq 33, 39, 50, 
106, 122 

A-shih-na Ho-lu, qaghan 84 
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A-shih-na Hsin, gaghan 84 
A-shih-na Huai-tao, qaghan 84 
Ashtarkhanids, sea Janids 


Babajaq-Sultan 154 

Babur, Sultan 64, 138, 147 

Baha al-din of Marghinān 46, 119 

Baha al-din Naqshband 59 

Baraka, Sayyid 59 

Baraq 47, 51, 125, 126, 168 

Baraq, see Nauruz-Ahmad 

Barmakids 12 

Batu 48, 119, 121, 167 

Batur khung-tayji 161, 170 

Bayan 127, 129 

Bay-kecher 128, 129, 131, 132 

Berke 46 

Boghra-khan Hārūn 93, 97, 166 

Boghra-khan (Yaghan-tekin) 96 

Boghra Qara-khan Abu-cAli Ha- 
san 97 

Boghra-tegin Sulayman 96 

Boraq, see Baraq 

Boydash 157 

Buri 120 

Buruch-oghlan 150 

Buzan, Chaghatayid 52, 135, 136, 
168 

Buzar 35, 108, 109 


Carasmon (Nestorian) 135 

Chaghatay 40, 43, 45, 49, 5I, 112, 
114, 116 

Chaghri-tegin Husayn 97 

Ch‘ang-chSun 35, 42, III 

Ch'ang-té 49 

Chapar 48, 128, 129, 130 132 

Charlemagne IX 

Cheredov, Ivan 160 

Chin (Kin) dynasty 33 

Chingiz-khan 32, 36, 71, 167 


Cho-jang Tai-fu(?) 49 
Chün-hsü-mi 78 


Darius 2 
Dost-Muhammad 149 
Durra-Timur 134 


Elbek qaan 146 

Elias III, Nestorian Patriarch 
105, 167 

Emil-khoja 138, 154, 155 

Esen-buqa 132, 147 

Esen-Tayji 147 

Eucratides 4 

Feodor, Tsar 160 


Francis, monk 136 


Ghaldan-Boshoqtu 161 
Ghaldan-Tseren 164 
Ghazan-khan 127 
Ghaznavids 25 

Ghürids 30, 71 

Guyük 46, 118, 119, 167 


Habash-«Amīd, minister 45, 47, 
116, 118 

Haqq-Nazar, son of Qasim 158 

Harün, see Boghra-khan 

Haython, king of Armenia 121, 
167 

Hsien-pi 80 

Hsi-shén-sou 79 

Hsuan-tsang 7 

Hulagu 46, 121, 124 

Husayn, Amir 57 


Ibrahim, infant Qarakhanid 97 
Ibrahim khan 28 

I-chih-mi 80 

Ilchigedey 134 

I-li kco-han Teumēn 81 
Ilyas-khoja 138, 139 

Iohanan (Nestorian) 135 
Ishim, Qazakh khan 160 
Iskandar mirza 144 

Isma‘il, Samanid 13 


Isma‘il, Shah 64 
Ivan the Terrible 158 


Jahangir, Timurid 140 

Jalal al-din, Khwarazmshah 42, 72 
Jamukha 32, 33 

Janibek 153 

Janid, or Ashtarkhanid dynasty 64 
Jebe-noyon, general 37, 109 
Jenkshi 135, 168 

John XXII, Pope 134 

Juchi 40, 44, 114, 127 


Kalimati 20 

Kang-hsi, Emperor 162, 163 

Kaykhusrau, Amir 57 

Kebek 51, 132, 133 

Khalil, son of Yasavur 136 

Khalil-khan, son of Ahmad 152 

Khara-Hulagu 118, 120, 167 

Khara-Khula, khan 160 

Khashi 124 

Khaydu 47, 49, 50, 51, 124, 126, 
168 

Khizr-khoja 141, 143 

Khoshuq-noyon 117 

Khubilay 122, 125 

Khudaydad 139, 146 

Khwarazmshahs 30, 71, 72, 104 

Khutulun-chagha 128 

Küchlük 33, 34, 106, 167 

Kunjek 131 

Kurkuz 118 

Kursebe 131 

Kūr-sūl, Turk 86 

Kūylūk 127, 129 


Lama-Dorji 164 
Lashkar-khan 96 
Lieh-chiao-mi 75, 78 


Mahdi, Caliph or 

Mahmiid, son of Yunus 150 
Mahmüd Ghaznavid 25, 70, 93 
Mahmud-bay, merchant 31 
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Mahmud Yalavach 45, 46 
Majd al-din, doctor 118 
Malik-Husayn 136 
Malikshah, Seljukid 97 
Malik-Timur 129 
Mamdu-khan Qarluq 107 
Mancasole, Thomas 134 
Mangit dynasty 66 
Mangu-Timur 126 

Mani, gurkhan 105 
Mansür, son of Ahmad 151, 152, 


154 
Mascüd, Sultan Ghaznavid 26, 96 
Mascüd bek 46, 48, 50 
Ming dynasty 66 
Moghuls, Great 65 
Mo-ho ta-kan 85 
Monke 46, 48, IIQ, 121 
Mubarakshah 47, 51, 125, 135, 168 
Muhammad khan 144 
Muhammad, Khwarazmshah 32, 
34, 71, 109 
Muhammad-Oghlan 144 
Muhammad Qirghiz 170 
Muhammad Shibani 151 
Mustafa Kemal XI 


Nadir Muhammad 65 
Najm al-din Kubra, Shaykh 38 
Nasir, caliph 34, 72 

Nasr, Samanid 16 

Nasr, Arab governor 86 

Nasr, khan 93 

Nasr, Shams al-mulk 97 
Naurüz-Ahmad (Baraq) 157, 159 
Nicholas, Franciscan 135 

Nimi (K*uang-wang) 78 


Ogedey 40, 44, 51, II3. 118, 167 

Oljey-Timur 146 

Oljeytü 133 

Omar-Shaykh 142 

Omayyads 12, 69 

Orqina(?) 46, 120, 121, 122, 125, 
167 
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Othman, khan of Samarqand 32, 
107 
Ozbek 133 


Pan-ch’ao, general 80 
Paschalis, priest 136 
Pei-yuan-chi 80 

Polo, Nicolo e Maffeo 50 
Pompey I 

Prester John 29 
Puladchi, amir 138 
P<u-su-wan(?) 104 


Qadir-khan Jibrail 98 
Qadir-khan Yüsuf 94, 96 
Qamar al-din 139, 143 
Qara- see also Khara- 
Qara-khanids 21, 22, 70, 71, 92, 
166 
Qasim khan, Qazakh 153 
Qazaghan 137 
Qazan-khan 53, 58, 136 
Qubilay see Khubilay 
Qüman, gurkhan 105 
Qung-qiran 120 
Qutb al-din of Kirman 116 
Qutayba ibn-Muslim 11 


Rabdan 161 
Raymond Rufus, monk 136 
Richard of Bourgogne 136 
Rüdaki 15 


Saffarids 70 

Sacid, son of Ahmad 152, 154, 169 
Samanids 70 

Samankhudat 12 

Sanjar, Sultan 23, 26, IOI 
Sarban 128 

Sartaqtay 3I 

Sasanids 6 

Satuq Boghra khan 21, 93 
Satug-khan of Samarqand 146, 


147 
Sayf al-din Bakharzi, Shaykh 46, 
47, 117 


Senge, Oyrat I6o 

Setsen khan 161 

Shah, son of Khaydu 129, 130, 
I3I, 132 

Shah-Jahan, amir 144 

Shahrukh 61, 62, 144, 145, 169 

Sham‘-i1 Jahan 143, 169 

Shams al-din Kulal 59 

Shamur *Tayangu 106 

Sha-po-lo tieh-li-shih, qaghan 84 

Shibani, khan 64 

Shir-SAli b. Khizr 144 

Shir-Muhammad-Oghlan 145, 146 

Sulayman-beg 123 

Sultan-Husayn 63, 64 

Sulu, Turgesh prince 85 

Sung dynasty 100 

Suqnaq-tegin of Almaliq 39, 109 

Suyunchuq 156 


Tahir 157, 170 

Tahirids 70 

Takish, Khwarazmshah 30 

Taliqu (Khizr), Prince 131 

T'ang dynasty 82 

T‘an-shih-huai 80 

Tarmāshīrīn («Alā al-din) 52, 134, 
168 

Tavakkul (Tukal?), princess 144 

Tayangu-Taraz 107 

Tevekkul, Qazakh khan 159, 160 

Timur, (Tamerlane) 57, 58, 140, 
168 

Timur-malik 40, 41i 

Timur-qaan 127 

Toghril, son of Yinal 98 

Toghril, Qara-khan Yusuf 97 

Toghril-tegin 97 

Tokhta 127, 129 

T‘o-po khan 81 

Tseren-Dunduq 163 

Tsevan-Dorji 164 

Tseven-Rabdan 161, 162 

Tuda-Timur 129 

Tughan-khan 94 


Tughashi 120 

Tughlug-Timur, khan 57, 138, 139, 
168 

Tughum-khan 157 

Tukme 131, 132 

Tul (Tuluy) 41, 44, 113 

Turkan (Tarkan) khatun 38, 41 

Tuva (or Duva) 127, 129, 130 

Tz‘u-li-mi 79 


cUbaydullāh, Uzbek 64 
Ugechi-Khashagha 146 
Ugryumov, platz-major 164, 171 
Ulugh-beg 61, 62, 144, 146, 169 
Ūrūk, Chaghatayid 132 
Urus, Chaghatayid 128 


Vays-Oghlan 145 
Vazīr, a Mongol's name 117 
Velyanov, Tobol nobleman 162 


Wang Chéng-hsien 85 
Wēng-kuei-mi 78 
Wu-chiu-t'u 79 


Xerxes 3 


Yaghan-tegin 95 

Yangi, son of Kebek 135 
Yacqub-tegin 97 

Yasavur, prince 133 

Ye-lü Chi-lu-ku (?), gurkhan 105 
Ye-lü i-lieh khan 104 

Ye-lü Ta-shih 101 

Yesulun 118 

Yesu-Monke 118, 167 
Yesūn-Timur 136 

Yinal-tegin 97 

Yuan-kuei-mi 79 

Yüan-wei (Pei-wei) dynasty 81 
Yū-lū, Hsien-pi 81 
Yünus-khan 147, 149, 169 
Yusuf Sakkaki 46 


Zayn al-din Tāyābādī, Shaykh 59 
Ziyad ibn Salih 87 
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2. GEOGRAPHY AND TRIBES 


Afghanistan 128, 133 

Afrāsiyāb Io 

Ahangaran 125 

Akhsikat 88 

Akhta-diktur 142 

Ala-kul lake 114 

Ala-kul plain 142 

Ala-tau (Alaq) 79, 91, 162, 164 

Albanians (Caucasian) I 

Alexandria 3 

Alexandrovsky range 112 

Alimtu 138 

Alma-ata 9I, 153 

Almalig 35, 43, 48, 49, 108, 100, 
III, II2, II5, 121, 135, 138, 143 

Al-Qoshun I4I 

Altai 81, 130 

Altun-Kürge (Küverge?) 143 

Amu-Darya 56 

Andkhoy 59 

Andijan 23, 50, 67 

Angren valley 17 

Antioch 3 

Aq-Quyash 156 

Aq-Saray palace 60 

Aq-say river 156 

Aqsu 149, 152 

Arabs 85 

Aral Sea 41 

Arbat 154 

Aris, r. 35 

Arishlar 157 

Arjatu pass I43 

Arlat clan 53 

Armenians I, 116 

Ashpara river 61 

Assyrians I 

At-Akhur pass 155 

Ata-qum 14I 

Atbash, 90, 98, 123 

Atqan-Suri 141 

Atrak-kul, lake 143 

Auliya-ata 8, 82 

Ayaghuz 142 
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Azi (Az), tribe 87 


Bactria 2, 3, 10 

Badakhshan 38, 141 

Baghdad 60 

Bahi 154 

Baikal, lake 33 

Balasaghün 28, 32, 92, 96, 97, 98, 
102, 107 

Balay-Qaz 142 

Balkh 12, 30, 40 

Balkhash (Kokche-Tengiz) 139 

Barkul (Bars-kul) 131, 139 

Barlas clan 53, 57, 58 

Barskaun r. 155 

Barskhan 89, 90, 97 

Barūgān 12 

Bedel pass 77, 82 

Begligh 88 

Bekrin (Mekrin) tribe 124, 125 

Berke-yi Ghūriyān 140 

Bishbaliq 137 

Black Tatars 144 

Borotal valley 161 

Bulghars 41 

Burana 73 

Buri-bashi 131, 141 

Burut see Qirghiz 

Buyurlaghu 142 

Byzantines 7 


Chaghatay clan 54 
Chalish (Qarashar) 153 
Ch*ang-an 84 
Chapar-Ayghir 142 
Charin river 112, 140, 146 
Chatir-kul, lake 145, 154 
Chicheklik 142 


Chigil (Jikil), tribe 88, 97 
Ch‘ih-ku, town 77 

Chilik river 164 

China 68, 77, 83 

Chinese 14, 144, 165, 171 


Chi-pin (Kashmir) 75 

Chirchik 35 

Choqbaliq 130 

Chorasmia, see Khwarazm 2 

Choros tribe 146, I6o 

Chu r. 28, 42, 49, 83, 85, 89, 92, 
112, 126, 146 

Chughuchaq 28, 45, 102 


Damascus 60 

Delhi 60 

Dughlat clan 54 

Durra (Duva?)-Timur 52 
Dzunghar kingdom (see Oyrat) 


Emil r. 102, 113, 129, 139, 165 
Emil-Ghuchur 142 

Ephtalites 76 

Eguius (*Jki-okuz) 121 
Esen-muren r. 133 


Farghana 38, 48, 67, 75, 76, 78, 
82, 90, 140, 150, 161 


Ganja 14 

Gharcha mountaineers 15 
Ghazni 135 

Gobaliq 110 

Golden Horde 51, 56, 130 
Graeco-Bactrians 4 
Greeks Io, 74 

Gurganj I9, 42 


Hami 83, 99 
Hephthalites 6 

Herat X1V, 63 
Hindukush 65 

Hsi-an-fu see Cha‘ng-an 
Hsiu-hsün (Saka) 75 
Hui-ho people 111 

Huns 75, 78, 80 


Iberians I 
Ichni-Buchni plain 143 
Il-Alarghu 115 
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FOREWORD 


The avowed purpose of Barthold's monograph on Ulugh-beg 1 
was to represent Tamerlane’s grandson not as a detached king- 
astronomer, but as a son of his time with the background of his 
family relations, political strife and military expeditions. The 
death of Ulugh-beg by the order of his son marks the end of a 
period in the history of the Timurids, on the eve of the intermin- 
able series of divisions and struggles among the later princes 
hard pressed by the Qara-quyunlu and Aq-qoyunlu Turcomans 
from the West and by the Uzbeks from the East. 

While Barthold turned his attention to historical realities, an 
interesting attempt has been made by a countryman of Ulugh- 
beg’s Professor T. N. Kari-Niyazov (Member of the Uzbek 
Academy of Sciences), to revive and complete the picture of 
Ulugh-beg’s achievements as a promoter of science and espe- 
cially of astronomy. The Uzbek mathematician’s book on Ulugh- 
beg’s astronomical school? contains a full description of the 
remains of Ulugh-beg’s observatory, of the tables known by his 
name and the biographies of his scientific collaborators. From 
this book we reproduce, with proper acknowledgment, four pho- 
tographs: that of the idealised image of Ulugh-beg on the monu- 
ment erected to his memory in Samarqand, representing him as 
a meditative star-gazer (frontispiece); that of the Gur- Mir, 
the mausoleum of the Timurids (p. 124); that of Ulugh-beg’s 
quadrant, as unearthed tn 1908 amid the ruins of Ulugh-beg’s 
observatory (p. 132); that of the skull of Ulugh-beg, as retriev- 
ed in 1941 (p. 180) 3; that of his likeness, as reconstructed 
from his remains by the sculptor M. M. Gerasimov (p. 180). 


1 V. V. Barthold, Ulughbek i yego vremya, Mémoires de l'Académie 
des Sciences de Russie, VIII-e série, vol. XIII, No. 5, Pétrograd 1918. 

? Published in Russian under the title Astronomicheskaya shkola Uluqh- 
beka, Moscow 1950, 330 pp. 

3 On 17 June 1941 Ulugh-beg's tomb in Samarqand was opened by a 
committee of specialists and his head, severed by the executioner's sword, 
was found beside his body. 


VII 


Barthold (see below p. 14) considered as spurious the official 
pedigree of Ulugh-beg’s grandfather Tamerlane, which gives him 
an ancestor (Tumenay) in common with Chingiz-khan. A 
Turkish scholar! by patiently re-examining Mongol genealogies 
has recently sought to reaffirm Timur’s claim to nobility 2. The 
fact remains that Timur himself did not aspire to any higher dis- 
tinction than the appellation bürükün (in Persian read gūrgān), 
i.e. “son-in-law” (cf. Chinese fu-ma), which points to his matri- 
monial link with the family of akhan. The transformation of the 
Mongol tribe of Barulas into the Turkic clan of Barlas, to which 
Timur belonged, needs also further elucidation. 


1 Prof. A. Z. V. Togan in his article contributed to the Presentation 
volume to Prof. M. Shafi, Lahore 1955, pp. 105-114. 

2 As claimed by the inscription on the stone erected over Timur’s tomb 
by Ulugh-beg. In it the genealogy goes up to the fabulous Alan-goa, who 
conceived from a sunbeam (Rashid al-din, ed. Berezine, VII, 173), and it 
adds that the sunbeam was “a descendant of ‘Ali ibn Abi-Talib"! 


V. MINORSKY 


VIII 


INTRODUCTION 


Tn an article written after the discovery of the ruins of 
Ulugh-beg's observatory attention was drawn to the extreme 
paucity of our “information on Ulugh-beg's personality and his 
part in the work of the Samarqand observatory” 1. Ulugh-beg’s 
personality and reign have never yet been the subject of a mono- 
graph by a European student of Oriental history. Astronomers 
who wrote about Ulugh-beg were naturally far more interested 
in him as the author of astronomical tables, than as a ruler and 
historical personage. The astronomers’ pen turned Timur's 
grandson, — an ambitious ruler who, according to a Persian an- 
nalist, united in his person “the learning of Plato with the magni- 
ficence of Faridun” 2, — into a scholarly idealist who from the 
first years of his reign abandoned politics and devoted all his 
time to mathematics and astronomy 3. The madrasa which he 
founded became by virtue of a free translation by one of the 
earlier Orientalists, a “school organised on the lines of the Mu- 
seon of Alexandria" 4. Few persons know that for Ulugh-beg’s 
epoch the student has at his disposal several independent chronic- 
les, a fact which lessens the scope for guesses and hypotheses far 
more than the astronomers who wrote on Ulugh-beg had believed. 

It is true that our information on Ulugh-beg is much scantier 
than that on his father and grandfather. We have no historical 
works written at Ulugh-beg's court, nor any accounts by travel- 
lers who had seen Ulugh-beg, his court and his capital. The 


1 V. Milovanov, in PTKLA, XVIII, 52. 

? Mirkhond, L, p. 1290. 

3 Sédillot, Prolégomènes, Introd., p. CXXV : “entraîné par l'amour de 
l'étude, il abandonna promptement le terrain de la politique pour se livrer 
tout entier à sa passion pour les mathématiques et l'astronomie". A con- 
temporary Russian scholar is still more categorical: Ulugh-beg was “an 
idealist scholar who had entirely consecrated himself to science, a man 
not of this world" (I. I. Sikora in ITOIRGO, IX, 1913, p. 82). 

* Humboldt, Kosmos, II, 161; in Th. Hyde's translation “a gymnasium" ; 
cf. Sédillot, Introd., pp. CXXVI and CXXVIII. 
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reports of men who lived in Mawarannahr in Ulugh-beg’s time 
have come to us only at second-hand. The sources are completely 
silent on his outward appearance, whereas we have sufficiently 
full descriptions of the appearance of Timur! and even of 
Chingiz-khan 2. Portraits of Ulugh-beg will probably come to 
light in illustrated MSS., but up till now the problem has not 
been investigated and it is even doubtful whether a good likeness 
can be expected from such illustrations 3. We shall see, however, 
that Timur’s activities, on which we possess very detailed infor- 
mation, largely predetermined the subsequent destinies of his 
empire. In the events of his reign we can find a key to many of 
Ulugh-beg’s actions, successes and failures. An outline of the 
life and rule of Ulug-beg must therefore begin with a brief des- 
cription of the legacy which he received from his grandfather. 


1 Clavijo, 249; IAr., p. 216. 
2 Jüzjani and Meng-Hung, see Barthold, Turkestan, GMS, 457. 
3 [See below p. VII]. 
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I. THE MONGOL 
EMPIRE AND THE CHAGHATAY STATE 


I. The empire created by Timur was a unique combination of 
elements of the Turco-Mongolian political and military system 
with elements of Muslim, mainly Persian, culture. 

A number of works published on Chingiz-khan and his em- 
pire! have completely reversed the previous views that the 
Mongol conquests were nothing but a chaotic, elemental surge 
of savages who crushed everything by the weight of their num- 
bers and destroyed the culture they could not understand. For 
all its simplicity, the existence of the nomads differs considerably 
from the primitive life of savages. In the steppe there is a con- 
trast between rich and poor, with the resulting class antagonism ; 
there is a necessity of defending property, especially herds, 
against the external enemy ; there 1s also an armed struggle for 
grazing grounds, spreading sometimes over vast areas. Crises 
that arise make the people organise their forces and unite under 
one man or one clan. The usual conditions of nomad life 2, under 
which there is only a social but no political organisation, are soon 
replaced by a strong central authority with 1ts concomitant con- 
cept of power on an imperial scale, which under favourable cir- 
cumstances develops into an idea of world domination. For this 
idea to succeed, its bearer must dispose of an imposing and well 
organised force. The usual conditions of nomad life do not 
favour such aspirations. To achieve any amount of stability a 
nomad empire must be provided by its leader with the riches of 
civilised countries, either by conquest or by plundering expedi- 
tions. In a conquered country the nomads, and especially the 
dynasty and its principal supporters, gradually succumb to the 
influence of a higher culture, but their own heritage does not 


1 On the literature see T'urkestan, p. 59 sq.; Cingiz-khan in EI. 

2 The best description of these conditions is in V. V. Radloff, Kudatku- 
Bilik, Introduction (in German), p. LI sq. On the Uyghur problem (in 
Russian), Suppl. to ZAN, vol. LXXII, No. 2, 1893, p. 65 sq. 


disappear immediately and without trace. The conquerors endea- 
vour to combine the freedom of nomad life with the benefits of 
civilisation, and this creates peculiar relations between the 
monarch, his tribesmen and his new subjects. The political 
system which emerged in the conqueror’s original home, with 
some assistance from more cultured elements, finds in the con- 
quered land conditions more favourable for its development. It 
triumphs over the political ideals which previously obtained in the 
conquered country, and leaves here more enduring traces than in 
its original home. The Mongol political organisation led to the 
establishment of a more stable political order in China, Muslim 
Asia and Russia1, although it hardly affected the history of 
Mongolia in this respect. Similarly, the political organisation 
created by Muhammad and the first caliphs had a far greater in- 
fluence on the fate of the countries conquered by the Arabs. than 
on that of the Arabian peninsula. 


2. The empire founded by Chingiz-khan is an exceptional 
phenomenon among nomad empires. In every other case the 
united nomads succeeded in establishing their domination only 
over a small number of civilised countries. The Mongols des- 
troyed many civilised states, conquered the entire Asiatic con- 
tinent (except India, Syria and the Arabian peninsula) and 
Eastern Europe, and founded an empire more vast than any 
that had ever existed. And yet, these exceptional results were 
obtained by a people not very numerous and apparently not in 
need of new territories. As had been the case with the empire of 
the ancient Persians, the bulk of the people remained in their 
native country. The Mongol epic, composed about 1240 A.D. and 
known under its Chinese title Y üan-ch'ao-pi-shi, 2 testifies to the 
Mongols’ lack of interest in the activities of Chingiz-khan outside 
the confines of Mongolia. The sayings attributed to Chingiz- 
khan and his companions 3 refer only to the seizing and dividing 


1 See Mir Islama, 1912, I, 72. 

2 [Translated into German by E. Haenisch, Leipzig 1941, and into Rus- 
sian by S. A. Kozin, Moscow 1941]. 

3 Quoted by me in ZVO, X, 110 sq. 


of booty in war and hunt. This alone defined the entire object 
of the unification of the people under the power of the khan 
and the sum total of the rights and obligations oí the khan and 
his lieutenants. Chingiz-khan’s military successes which made 
this robber chief 1 the ruler of the largest kingdom in the world, 
were bound to endow his name with a glamour that rarely fell 
to the lot of other founders of dynasties. His will was immutable 
law not only in his lifetime but even after his death. None of his 
successors would have dared to place himself on a level with 
Chingiz-khan and demand the same worship. On ascending the 
throne the founder of the dynasty, like the former Turkish 
monarchs, took a title which entirely superseded his personal 
name, Temiichin. All the Mongol khans who succeeded him bore 
one single personal name before and after their accession. In 
China, under the Mongol emperors, as before, we find special 
names for the dynasty, for the years of rule of each emperor, 
posthumous names etc.; but outside the frontiers of China these 
emperors too were called by their personal names, even in offi- 
cial documents 2. 

The Mongol empire stands out among the other nomad states 
both because of its dimensions and of its prolonged existence. 
V. V. Radloff 3 explains the latter by the fact that the Mongol 
state “had annexed many important countries of sedentary peo- 
ples, and that it broke up not into its constituent tribes, but into 
a number of civilised states (China, Central Asia, Persia etc.)”. 
Apart from China, however, it is only in Persia that the Mongol 
domination can be regarded as the continuation and further 
development of the former political life. 


3. In other works I have had the opportunity to speak of the 
state founded by the Mongols in Western Asia, and of its econo- 


1 At heart Chingiz-khan remained a robber chief to the end of his days, 
judging by the sayings attributed to him. I have drawn attention to this 
fact in the E.I., under Chingiz-Khan. 

2 See for example the famous letter of 1305 sent to the king of France 
from Persia. Text, transcription and translation in Pauthier, Le livre de 
Marco Polo, Il, Appendix No. 6. 

3 Kudatku-Bilik, p. LVI. On the Uyghur problem, p. 75. 


mic and cultural lite!. The facts show that throughout that 
period and despite the complaints of contemporaries about the 
utter ruin of the country and the complete decadence of learning, 
Persia held first place in the contemporary world, culturally and 
in all probability economically also. Urban life developed steadily. 
New trade centres sprang up which retained their importanceeven 
after the Mongols. The country carried on an extensive sea 
trade with India and China and relations, busier than ever be- 
fore, were established between the civilisations of the Near and 
Far East. The destruction of the caliphate made it easier for the 
followers of other creeds to take part in intellectual life together 
with the Muslims. The Mongol monarchs patronised secular 
science, and especially mathematics, astronomy and medicine. 
New observatories with perfected instruments were erected in 
north-western Persia. Persian astronomical treatises were trans- 
lated into Greek in Byzantium 2. With the co-operation of repre- 
sentatives of different nationalities a chronicle was composed in 
Persian incorporating the historical traditions of various peoples. 
The plan of this work has remained unsurpassed in its vastness. 
The magnificent buildings of this epoch 3 are rated by spe- 
cialists among the most remarkable creations of Muslim archi- 
tecture and, no less than the development of exact science and 
historiography, bear witness to the broadening of the scope of 
cultural relations, as compared with the pre-Mongol period. 4 


4. In Central Asia an entirely different kind of life developed 
under the Mongols. Despite the fact that many outstanding Mus- 


1 The Persian inscription on the wall of the Manucha mosque m Am, 
(in Russian), SPb. 1911 (Ani series No. 5). Mir Islama, I, 73 sq. 

2 See H. Suter, Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der Araber und 
thre Werke, Leipzig 1900, Supp. p. 161, (No. 397), and 219, (No. 80); C. 
A. (Nallino, Al-Battani, (Pubbl. del R. Osservatorio di Brera in Milano. 
No. XL, Parte I), pars T, p. XXXI, No. 5; C. Krumbacher, Byz. Littera- 
tur, p. 622. 

3 See in particular F. Sarre, Denkmäler persischer Baukunst, Berlin 
I9IO. 

4 This fact had already attracted the attention of Gobineau, Trots ans 
en Asie, p. 195. Les religions et les philosophies dans l'Asie Centrale, p. 84. 
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lim philosophers, naturalists, astronomers etc. were natives of 
Central Asia, such as al-Farabi, IDn-Sina (Avicenna) and al- 
Birüni, and despite the considerable progress of arts in Central 
Asia during the earlier epochs under the influence of the Grae- 
co-Bactrian culture and other factors, Muslim Mawarannahr, as 
far as we know, had established no traditions in the domain of 
secular science or art 1. In this respect Timur and his successors 
were, as we shall see, entirely dependent on Persia. Quite dif- 
ferent was the importance of Central Asia in the history of 
Muslim theology. The Muslim religious high school, the madrasa, 
made its appearance in the caliphate’s eastern marches earlier 
than in its central and western provinces. The probable explana- 
tion is that Islam underwent the influence of Buddhism, and the 
original home of the madrasa may have been the region lying on 
either side of the Amu-Darya and bordering on Balkh where 
Buddhism was paramount before the Muslim conquest 2. Tir- 
midh, one of the towns of this region, retained its importance 
as a spiritual centre down to the fifteenth century. Here in the 
ninth century A.D. lived Muhammad ibn ‘Isa Tirmidhi, the 
author of a canonical collection of hadiths, and Muhammad ibn 


1 Rashid al-din’s record of the learned Turkestanian Haybatallāh, 
who came to Persia at the end of the thirteenth century, who knew 
Turkish and Syriac and was acquainted with every science (cf. Mir Islama, 
I, 82) stands quite alone. There is no information as to who his teachers 
were and whether he left any pupils in Turkestan. 

2 See my article ‘Die persischen Su'übija' in Z. f.Assyr., XXVI, 261, and 
Bāmiyān in E.I. Also R. Hartmann, Balkh, E.I. The fact that the report 
of the Chinese Hsüan-tsang coincides with early Arabic information proves 
clearly that the Naubahar of Balkh was a Buddhist temple and not a 
Zoroastrian sanctuary, as it 1s affirmed in tendentious Persian accounts. 
A. E. Krimsky, History of Persia, (in Russian), new ed. 1914, I, 159, gives 
preference to the latter. According to him the word bahdr means simply 
“sanctuary” in Persian, which “it is easy to verify by looking it up in 
dictionaries". Unfortunately historical questions are not settled by diction- 
aries. In order to conciliate the Chinese, Arabic and Persian versions it 
was suggested (Kern, Histoire du bouddhisme dans l'Inde, Il, 434, quoted 
by L. Bouvat, Les Barmécides, Paris 1912, p. 31) that a Persian fire 
temple had been erected on the site of the Buddhist temple destroyed by 
the Muslims. But all the information on the "building of the Khusraus" 
and the “fire temple” refer to the building destroyed by the Muslims. 


Ah Tirmidhi, the founder of the hakimi1 order of darvishes. In 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, during his revolt against 
the Abbasids, the Khwarazmshah Muhammad proclaimed a 
Tirmidh sayyid, “Ala al-mulk Tirmidhi, caliph 2. In the four- 
teenth century, according to Ibn Battüta, all the power in 
Mawarannahr was for some time in the hands of Sayyid ‘Ala 
al-mulk Khudāvand-zāda, Master (sahib) of Tirmidh 3. In the 
second half of the fourteenth century and in the beginning of the 
fifteenth there are mentioned among Timur’s companions two 
brother sayyids who ruled in Tirmidh and bore the title of 
khānzāda (probably a mistake instead of khānd-zāda, a contrac- 
tion of khudāvand-zāda) Abul-Ma'ālī and Ali-Akbar 4. Heredi- 
tary dynasties, whose power reposed on religious authority exis- 
ted in several places, as for example in Bukhara 5. ‘Authors of 
numerous authoritative canonical works lived and died in Central 
Asia. Their descendants held the posts of hereditary sadrs or 
Shaykh al-Islams 6 in various localities. In Samarqand this post 


1 On this order see Kashf al-Mahjüb, transl. by R. A. Nicholson, GMS, 
IQII, pp. I4I and 210. On the tomb of the founder of the order and on 
the inscriptions on this tomb see the article by R. Y. Rozhevitz in Izv. 
Geogr. Obshch., XLIV, 647 and 652. The words of the inscription about 
the shaykhs whom he followed “in common” with Bukhari must refer, 
judging by Sam‘ani (f. 106a above: wa yushdriku ma‘ahu fi shuyūkhihi) 
to the author of the collection of hadiths. The passage where the author 
speaks of the comfort which he derived from his own works during dif- 
ficult moments in his life is distorted by Jami, Nafahat, Oriental edition, 
p. 77. 

2 Turkestan, 375. 

3 Ibn-Batoutah, III, 48 sq. 

4 ZN, I, 210. An. Isk., MS. Asiatic Museum, f. 269b, actually writes in 
this case khudāvand-zāda instead of khān-zāda. See also Texts on the his- 
tory of Central Asia (in Russian), I, 131 and 199. Babur writes, like 
Sharaf al-din: khdn-zdda, ed. A. Beveridge, f. 20b. 

5 Turkestan, 326; ZVO, XVII, 02; El, under Bukhara. 

s Examples in Jamal Qarshi: Turkestan, texts, 142 sq. (e.g. 146 below, 
T51). 
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was occupied by the descendants of the author of the Hidaya 1. 

During the Mongol period there still existed liberal-minded 
Mu*tazilites 2 among the Central Asian theologians, side by side 
with the representatives of orthodoxy. Besides the learned theolo- 
gians there were also darvishes belonging to various orders, 
whose activities were even more successful. They had their clois- 
ters (khāngāh) everywhere but especially in the regions bor- 
dering on the steppe — in Bukhara, Khwarazm, and on the Sir- 
Darya, and partly also in the region of Balkh — in Tirmidh and 
Chaghaniyan (in the Surkhan valley). From all these places the 
darvish shaykhs could successfully spread their teachings among 
the nomads, who, for unknown reasons, were then, as they are 
now, more open to the influence of religious ascetics than to that 
of learned Muslim scholarship. 

5. In Central Asia Muslim culture was bound gradually to 
conquer the nomads, and especially their khans, as had been the 
case in Persia, but the process was slower and had to contend 
with various factors. As early as the thirteenth century there 
were khans (Mubarak-Shah and Boraq) who had established 
themselves in Mawarannahr and accepted Islam. But after 1271 
for nearly half a century the khans once more lived on the step- 
pes and remained heathens, though they looked after the welfare 
of the sedentary population. To this period belongs the building 
of the town of Andijan in Farghana ordered by the khans Khay- 
du and Tuva 3. By the fourteenth century this town had eclipsed 
"Ūzgand, capital of Farghana in the days of the Qarakhanids, and 
had become the chief city of the province. A more decisive step 
towards the reception of Muslim culture was made by the khan 
Kebek (1318—1326), son of Tuva. He took up residence in 
Mawarnnhr nd built himself a palace. The valley of the Kash- 


1 On them see below. [The Digest of Islamic law called al-Hidāya was 
written by Burhan al-din Marghinani who died in 593/1197]. 

? [bn Arabshah, pp. 111 and 229. 

3 Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 478, referring to 
the lithographed edition of the Nuzhat al-qulüb, Bombay 1311, p. 228, 
mentions only Khaydu, but the text of the SPb. University MSS. 60 
(f. 2462) and 171 (f. 265a) gives: Oaydū and Duvā. 


ka-Darya, which had once attracted Chingiz-khan, and where af- 
terwards the chiefs of the Mongol detachments stationed in Ma- 
warannahr had lived 1, became also the residence of the Chagha- 
tay khans. At a distance of 2 farsakhs from the townof Nakhshab, 
or Nasaf, Kebek built himself a palace which gave its present 
name to the town of Qarshi 2 (qarshi in Mongol "palace") 3. 
Kebek was the first Central Asian Mongol khan to strike money 
in his own name for the whole of the state. The monetary system 
adopted was the same as in Persia 4: silver dirhams and dinars 
(= 6 dirhams) were coined. Under Timur and his descendants 
these coins were still called kebek money. Kebek remained a 
heathen, and it was only his brother and successor Tarmāshīrīn 
(1326—1334) who became a Muslim. The traveller Ibn-Battüta 
found him in residence in the neighbourhood of Nakhshab in 
1333 5. This too sudden breaking away from nomad traditions 
caused a rising against Tarmashirin. He was deposed and killed. 
The khan's residence was transferred for some years to the banks 
of the Ili, and Islam, even in the purely religious sense, lost its 
pre-eminence. 

6. It is quite probable that the new territorial divisions, with 
their new terminology, were introduced in the period between 
1318 and 1334 when the Chaghatay khans took over the direct 
administration of Mawarannahr. The terms tuman — in Samar- 
qand, Bukhara and Persia, and orchin 6 - in Farghana and Kash- 
ghar, designated small territorial units. The term órchin (of ob- 
scure etymology) later ‘fell out of use. The term tuman (lit. “ten 
thousand") subsisted till the Russian conquest and after, down 


1 Wassaf, p. 288, gives an example. Cf. also Turkestan, II, 460 sq. 

2 ZN, I, III. 

3 The word qarshi is found already in the Outadghu-Bilik. The Mongols 
borrowed it, in all probability, from the Uyghurs (cf. Radloff's Dictionary, 
II, 207). The Turks may have borrowed it, as was the case with the word 
twnan (see below), from the original inhabitants of Chinese Turkestan. 

4 The Persian inscription of the Ani mosque, p. 18. To the quotations 
given there can be added Ibn Arabshah, p. 52, where the tuman, worth 
60,000 dirhams, is also mentioned. 

5 [bn-Batoutah, III, 28, sq. 

6 This pronunciation is given in Radloff's Dictionary, I, 1075. 


to the eighties. Both under Timur 1 and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury 2 the province of Samarqand consisted of seven tumans. 

It is difficult to say on what basis this division was made. The 
word tuman 3 was used both as a military term to designate a de- 
tachment of 10,000 men, and in accountancy to designate a sum 
of 10,000 dinars (pronounced in Persian: toman). It is quite 
impossible that every tuman could have provided 10,000 men 4, 
or sums for the upkeep of such a force. As in Persia, the division 
must have been connected with the distribution of fiefs among 
the members of the clans which had accompanied the khan into 
Mawarannahr. According to Ibn Arabshah, there were four prin- 
cipal clans: Arlat, Jalayir, Qàuchin and Barlas 5. The expression 
used by Sharaf al-din might lead one to suppose that Qauchin 
was not the name of a clan but of the khan's personal thousand 6. 
Of the other clans, the Arlat settled down in the northern part of 
present day Afghanistan, the Jalayir near Khojand, the Barlas 
on the Kashka-Darya. The head of each clan was to all intents 
and purposes the feudal lord of his province. All of them be- 
longed to Turkicised Mongol families 7. As we shall see, other 
groups of nomads are mentioned alongside with these. 


1 IAr. p. 17. 

? Year-book of the Samarqand province (in Russian), V, 240. 

3 On the origin of this word see N. D. Mironovs remarks in Zap. 
Vost. Otd., XIX, p. XXIII. 

4 Thus explained by IAr., l.c. According to Radloff's Dictionary, III, 
p. 1218, in Bukhara the tuman was a measure of surface equal to 40,000 
tanabs. 

5 IAr., p. 8. On the existence among the nomad peoples of an aristo- 
cracy consisting of four families see N. I. Veselovsky in Zap. Imp. Geogr. 
Obshch., Ethnogr. section, XXXIV, 535. 

* ZN, I, 612. [In point of fact, the ZN says that Qauchin was the name 
of "the clan (boy) of the personal thousand". V.M.] 

7 On the original homes of these tribes see Rashid al-din, Trudi Vost. 
Otd. Arch. Obshch., V, pp. 7, 9 and ro. The spelling in the MSS. of 
Rashid al-din and Yuan-ch‘ao-pi-shi (Works of the Peking Mission [in 
Russian], IV, 31) points to the pronunciation Arulat and Barulas. In Ti- 
mur's time the pronunciation was apparently Arlat and Barulas, which ap- 
pears from the spelling in the MSS. and the metre of verses where the 
word Barlas occurs. Cf. the verse of Lutfi in A. Z. Validi, The Chaghatay 
poet Lutfi (in Russian), p. 23. 


7. In the forties of the XIVth century we once again find a 
khan in Mawarannahr, and again on the Kashka-Darya — a cer- 
tain Qazan who had built for himself the Zanjir-Saray palace 
two stages to the west of Qarshi 1. His attempt to set up a firm 
rule in the country led to a conflict between him and the chiefs 
of clans. One of the latter, Qazaghan, raised the banner of rebel- 
lion and proclaimed khan one of the Mongol princes. After sever- 
al years of struggle Qazan was defeated and killed in 1346-7 A.D. 
Qazaghan took over all the power, but this, however, did not 
extend beyond Mawarannahr. Power in the remaining part of 
the former Chaghatay state was assumed by another military 
leader, the chief of the Dughlat clan. In Persian sources such 
chiefs are styled "amirs", a title by which they were, apparently, 
known to the sedentary population of Central Asia. The term 
used by the nomads was the Turkish "beg" 2 (kniaz) or the 
Mongol "noyon" 3, as the chief begs were sometimes called. Both 
the amirs of Mawarannahr and the Dughlat amirs considered it 
necessary for the legalisation of their power to set upon thethrone 
khans from among the true or supposed descendants of Chingiz- 
khan. The khans of Mawarannahr, however, were never anything 
but figure-heads deprived of all actual power, whereas some of 
the khans enthroned by the Dughlat amirs were men of marked 
personality and monarchs not only in name, but in fact. They 
handed on their power to their descendants and laid the found- 
ations of a dynasty more SEHOHEDE than that of the Dughlat 
amirs themselves. 

As far as can be judged from available information, the mili- 
tary organisation of both states was more or less identical. It is a 
curious fact that the term Chaghatay, as applied to a nomad 
people, or one that has retained nomad traditions, was still cur- 
rent in Mawarannahr at a time when there were no longer any 


1 On the distance see ZN, I, 259. On Qazan-khan as builder of the 
palace ibid., I, 775. 

? This is the correct pronunciation of this ancient Turkish title which 
occurs already in the Orkhon inscription. Hence the name Ulughbek, or 
more correctly Ulughbeg. 

3 Usually written nwyyn. 
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khans descended from Chaghatay. Later the term was introduced 
into India by the Timurid dynasty exiled from Mawarannahr. 
In the eastern part of the former Chaghatay kingdom, which 
still possessed a dynasty of khans tracing their descent from 
Chaghatay, the term Chaghatay was no longer used. The nomads 
of the region called themselves Moghūls (Mongols), and from 
this ethnical denomination the Persian geographical term Mo- 
ghulistan 1 (“the country of the Moghuls") was formed. Besides 
the official terms Chaghatay2 and Moghul there existed 
derisive appellations 3 mutually applied by the inhabitants of the 
two states. The Moghuls called the Chaghatays quraunas, i.e. 
"mongrels" 4, while the Chaghatays reciprocated by calling the 
Moghuls jete, i.e. “robbers” 5. The latter word seems to have 
been used by the Mongols as early as the beginning of the four- 
teenth century 9, with approximately the same meaning as that 
given by the fifteenth-century Turks to the term qazaq, in the 
sense of "freebooters", men who had broken off all relations with 
family, clan and state. In both states the traditions of the Mongol 
empire gradually gave way to the influence of Muslim culture, 
but this evolution was very slow and more than once caused in- 
ternecine strife and the rising of the people against their rulers. 


1 Spelt moghūl. The pronunciation moghol is still preserved among the 
Afghan Mongols. See G. I. Ramstedt in Izv. Russ. Kom., I series, No. 
2, p. 13. 

2 The spelling Chaghatay which corresponds to the pronunciation is now 
partly accepted by scholars, especially German. Russian Turkologists have 
tried to introduce it, but the form Jaghatay with its derivatives has taken 
firm root in Russian literature [see, however, the family name Chaadayev 
directly derived from Chaghatay. V.M.] It seems to me doubtful whether 
such terms should be altered out of considerations of linguistic purism. 

3 See TR, p. 148. 

4 On the meaning of the word see Marco Polo. ed. Yule-Cordier, I, 98. 

5 In the TR (Introduction, p. 75) the following meanings are given, 
with reference to a ‘Mongol Dictionary’: “worthless person", “a ne'er- 
-do-well", *a rascal". [Cf. the Balkan term chete *band, gang". V.M.] 

* Jamal Qarshi's text in my Turkestan, texts, p. 146. al-Jutāfiya (sic). 
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II. THE ULUS AMIRS; TIMUR’S REIGN 


8. Unlike the years that followed, the twelve years of QAZA- 
GHAN’S rule 1 were free from internal disorders and wars between 
the Chaghatays and the Moghuls. Qazaghan led the existence of 
a nomad chief. He spent the winter in Sali-Saray on the banks 
of the Amu-Darya (now the village of Saray), and the summer 
in the neighbourhood of the town of Munk? (now Baljūān). 
Plundering expeditions into neighbouring lands, without which 
the nomads would have felt cramped in Mawarannahr, were 
carried out with complete success in the direction of Herat and 
Khwarazm 3. | 

After the death of Qazaghan the power passed to his son 
ABDULLAH, who during his father’s lifetime had lived in Sa- 
marqand and now wished to transfer his residence to that town. 
This led to a revolt of the other amirs, and in the ensuing 
struggle Abdullah was killed. There followed for Mawarannahr 
years of nearly ceaseless troubles and struggles. with the Moghul 
khans. The outstanding events of these times were: the expe- 
ditions of the Moghul khan TuGHLUQ TIMUR against Mawaran- 
nahr in 1360 and 1361; the first appearance of Timur who, with 
the aid of the khan, became the ruler of Shahrisabz and Qarshi; 
Timur's alliance with Husayn, grandson of Qazaghan, and the 
revolt against the Moghuls; the defeat of Husayn and Timur 
in their struggle against the Moghuls on the river Chirchik 
(1365); a popular movement in Samarqand in the same year, 


1 He was killed by his son-inlaw in 1358. The date is in ZN, I, 
39 (A.H. 759, the year of the Dog). 

2 ZN, I, 38. On the site of Munk see Turkestan, 69. [Both places are in 
the territory of the present-day Tajik republic]. 

3 The war with the Herat prince Malik Husaym is related in detail in 
the ZN. The campaign against Khwarazm is briefly mentioned in the ZN, 
I, 38, and the “conquest” of Khwarazm is attributed to Abdullah, son of 
Qazaghan. According to An. Isk, As. Museum, f. 265b, Abdullah only 
took a ransom of 200 tomans from Khwarazm which he did without 
Qazaghan’s permission and for which the latter reproached him. 
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put down by the Turkish amirs in r3661; the proclamation as 
khan of the darvish KABUL-SHAH who wrote poetry that was 
still popular in the fifteenth century 2; his deposition and the 
enthronement of the new khan, ‘ADIL-SULTAN; Husayn’s plans 
to build himself a stronghold in Balkh (1369) and Timur’s ef- 
forts to dissuade him by quoting the example of his uncle Ab- 
dullah 3; the struggle between Husayn and Timur, Timur's 
alliance with Husayn's adversaries among the Turkish amirs and 
especially among the Muslim clergy; Husayn's capture and 
death; the destruction of the citadel of Balkh, the transfer of 
the capital to Samarqand, the building of its citadel and of the 
town walls (1370). 

Thus only ten years elapsed between TIMUR's first appearance 
and the time when the whole of Mawarannahr was subdued. So 
far, the circumstances which led to his elevation can be summed 
up as follows. The official history gives the exact date of Ti- 
mur's birth *: Tuesday, 25 Sha'bàn 736/9 April 1336, Year of 
the Mouse. The names of his father, the amir or noyon TARa- 
GHAY, and of his mother, Takina-khatun, are also given but noth- 
ing is said of the events of his life before the year 1360. The 
author of a versified chronicle 5, composed for Timur in Turki, 
affirms that many events, especially those relating to the begin- 
ning of his career, were left out of the chronicle at Timur's own 
wish, as they would have seemed incredible to the readers. The 
reports of Clavijo 6 and Ibn Arabshah 7 suggest other reasons 
for the chronicle's silence. Like Chingiz-khan Timur began his 
career as the leader of a robber band, probably in the troubled years 
following Qazaghan’s death. Neither Timur, nor his father 


1 On this episode see my article in ZVO, XVII, 01-019. 

? Characterization of the khan in the Anonym of Iskandar, f. 251a: "he 
had the nature of an abdāl (darvish) and the temperament of a gorlandar 
(darvish) ; he was good-natured and kindly. his poetry is fully popu- 
lar even now”. 

3 ZN, I. 176. The same in Nizam al-din, f. 40b. 

4 ZN, I, 10. 

5 Cf. ibid., I, 23. 

* Clavijo, p. 238. 

7 IAr, p. 6. 
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Taraghay are mentioned in the accounts of Qazaghan's reign 1, 
although Taraghay was closely connected with noble amirs both 
in Mawarannahr and Moghulistan, and Timur later took advan- 
tage of these connections. 


o. Taraghay came from the clan of Barlas which owned the 
valley of the Kashka-Darya, with the towns Kash (Shahrisabz) 2 
and Nasaf (Qarshi). The head of the clan and prince of Kash 
was not TARAGHAY, but HAJJI, another member of the clan. 
Nizam al-din Shami, author of the first version of the Zafar- 
nama, calls Hajji the "brother" of Timur?3. This expression 
apparently means only that both of them belonged to the same 
clan. In the same sense other military chiefs of the Barlas 4 are 
called Timur’s “brothers”. According to the genealogy given by 
Sharaf al-din 5 the only common ancestor of Timur and Hajji 
was QARACHAR, a contemporary of Chingiz-khan and Chaghatay. 
Rashid al-din refers to Qarachar only as one of Chaghatay’s mili- 
tary chiefs 6 but Timur’s historians ascribe to him the role of 
an all-powerful ruler of the Chaghatay ulus. The same is said of 
Qarachar’s son and grandson whom historians of pre-Timurid 
times do not even mention. It was evidently impossible to invent 
similar legends about members of the two following generations 
whose memory was still too fresh. Even in the official history 7 
Timur’s father and grandfather are treated as private individuals. 
Nothing is said about when and how Hajji’s ancestors came into 


1 Timur’s spurious autobiography introduces Timur into all these ac- 
counts which, by the way, can be regarded as the best proof of the forgery. 
If Timur had really taken part in Qazaghan’s wars, the official history 
could not have passed this over in silence. 

2 It seems that at that time the old name was retained only among the 
Turks, cf. Nizam al-din, f. 12b: “Shahrisabz which the Turks call Kash”. 

3 Nizam al-din, ff. 12b and 13a. This information is quoted in The heart 
of Asia by F. H. Skrine and E. D. Ross, London 1899, p. 168, note 5. 

4 E.g., f. 18a, on Siddiq; f. 55a, on Idigü. 

5 On the genealogy of Hajji see ZN, I, 40. Timur’s ancestors are men- 
tioned in detail at the end of the Introduction to the ZN. They are also 
enumerated on Timur’s tomb-stone. 

° Rashid al-din, ed. Blochet, p. 178. 

7 ZN, Il, 730. 
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power in Kash, nor what relations existed between the Barlas and 
their princes, and the Chaghatay khans Kebek, Tarmashirin and 
Qazan, who lived in the valley of the Kashka-Darya. 
According to Ibn Arabshah, Timur was born in the village of 
Khoja-Ilghar in the neighbourhood of Kash 1. This may mean 
that Taraghay did not live in the town itself. All that is known 
about Taraghay is that he was a pious Muslim, a friend of 
scholars and darvishes, especially of Shaykh Shams al-din Kular 
(or Kulal according to the Zafar-nama 2, or Shams al-din 
Fakhüri, according to Ibn Arabshah 3. It is reported that one 
day in his youth Timur went in to see the Shaykh when the latter 
was practising the dhikr with his darvishes, and waited patiently 
until they had finished. The Shaykh and the darvishes were 
touched by his pious behaviour and offered up a prayer for him. 
In later years Timur regarded this prayer as the primary cause 
of his success 4. Taraghay seems to have had friends also among 
the Chaghatay and Moghul courtiers, though hints at this are 
found only in the history of his son. Thus the account of the 
struggle against the Moghuls in 1364 mentions the friendship 
between Timur’s father and the father of the amir Hamid 5, The 
relations between Taraghay and Timur and the other military 
chiefs would probably be clearer if we possessed more detailed 
information on Taraghay’s family and Timur’s first wives. 
There is nothing in the sources on the origins of Timur’s mother, 
or of Taraghay's other wife, Qadak-khatun, who lived till 1389 6. 
In 1360 Timur already had two sons: JAHANGIR, who died in 
1376 at the age of twenty 7, and OMAR-SHAYKH, killed in Janu- 


1 IAr, p. 6. In no other source is Timur's birthplace mentioned. Nor 
does the name of the village Khoja-Ilghar occur elsewhere, so far as I 
know. 

? At the end of the 'Introduction Timur's visit to his tomb is also in- 
cidentally mentioned in 1396 (ZN, I, 795) and in 1399 (ZN, II, 209). On 
the meaning of the word kulāl cf. ZVO, XXIII, 2, note 7. 

? [Ar, p. 7. On the Shaykh's life see XVO, XXIII, 3 sq. 

1 IAr, pp. 7 and 9. 

5 ZN, I, 98. 

* ZN, I, 490. 

7 ZN, I, 271 (above), 
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ary 1394, at the siege of a Kurdish fortress. According to the 
Zafar-nama, at that moment Omar-Shaykh was forty 1, which 
would suggest that he was older than Jahangir, but the majority 
of the sources name Jahangir as Timur’s eldest son. Nothing is 
known of Omar-Shaykh’s mother. All that is known of Jahan- 
gir’s mother is her name which is mentioned by Khwandamir 2. 
Taraghay died in 1360 and was buried in Kash, in the family 
mausolem. Subsequently in 775/1373-4 Timur built a new mau- 
soleum in that town near the cathedral mosque, by the side of 
Shaykh Shams al-din’s tomb and had his father’s remains 
transferred to it 3. 

10. Nothing is heard of Timur’s relations with the shaykhs 
and other representatives of Islam between the years 1360 and 
1370. During this decade, which laid the foundations of his future 
power, Timur devoted himself exclusively to military affairs for 
which he had prepared himself from the age of ten by war and 
the chase 4. He took part in the struggle between the Chaghatays 
and the Moghuls, constantly changing sides. He sought to 
strengthen by family ties his alliance with such as could be useful 
to him, and gathered adherents, principally from among the Bar- 
las, who served him faithfully to the end. But even when he was 
left quite alone he never lost courage under reverses. The events 
which took place in 1362 struck him particularly hard. Timur and 
Husayn, a grandson of Qazaghan, were taken prisoner by the 
Turcomans on the Murghab and spent sixty-two days in cap- 
tivity in the village of Makhan 5. Finally the local ruler ALI BES 
let them go but without equipping them for the journey. In this 
sorry plight they were helped by MuBARAK-SHAH, "a rich Tur- 
coman of Makhan”, chief of the Sanjari tribe. For this service 


1 ZN, I, 668. 

2 HS, Tehran ed., III, 175 (in the margin): Narmish-agha. Indian ed., 
III, 85: Bürmish-agha. 

3 Thus at the end of the Introduction. On the subsequent fate of the 
mausoleum see ZVO, XXIII, 4 sq. 

5 ZN, I, 15. 

5 ZNN, I, 67. According to An. Isk. (f. 248b), sixty-one days. Makhàn 
was situated on the site of the present day Marv, see Barthold, Irrigation 
of Turkestan (in Russian), p. 61. 
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Mubarak-shah's descendants were highly esteemed even in the 
times of Timur’s successors 1. On the Amu-Darya Timur re- 
ceived help from his elder sister Qutluq-Turkan [Tarkan?]- 
agha, who came to him from the neighbourhood of Bukhara. 
Timur spent forty eight days in hiding in his sister’s house in 
Samarqand 2. Some time after, Timur and Husayn, at the head 
of 100 men, found themselves in Sistan, whither they had come 
at the invitation of the local ruler to help him fight an enemy of 
his. It was here that Timur received the arrow wounds from 
which he suffered to the end of his days. Some sinews of his right 
arm were severed 3 so that it became shrivelled 4, and his right leg 
was lamed (hence his nickname "lame", lang in Persian, aqsaq 
in Turkish). 

The well-known anecdote about Timur and the ant is connected 
with the same event 5. Many years later, in 1383, Timur met in 
Sistan the chief who had wounded him and he ordered him to be 
shot with arrows 6. 

In spite of all these mishaps, Timur and Husayn finally suc- 
ceeded in overcoming their foreign and domestic enemies and 
seizing power in Mawarannahr. Qazaghan’s grandson became 
chief amir with Timur as his right hand man. From the very first 
their alliance had been sealed by marriage ties. Uljay-Turkan- 
agha 7, Husayn’s sister, is mentioned as Timur’s wife in an 
early report on the conflict with the Turcomans on the Murghab. 
But family ties did nor prevent the amirs from clashing. In 1366, 


1 ZN, I, 69. More clearly in An. Isk. (f. 286b). 

2 ZN, I, 71; also in Nizam al-din, f. 17a. 

3 According to Clavijo, p. 240, Timur lost two fingers besides. 

5 An. Isk. says (f. 249a) : "several sinews snapped asunder, so that, in 
the opinion of some, his greed was cut down". IAr. also speaks of Timur's 
being maimed, pp. 6, 217 and 234. [On June 19, 1941, Timur’s tomb was 
opened under the supervision of Prof. A. A. Semenov. His right leg was 
found to be shorter than the left and grown fast to the hip V.M.]. 

5 This anecdote is already in An. Isk., f. 249a. Cf. A. Pavet de Cour- 
teille, Mirādj-Vāmeh, Paris 1882, pp. 70-72, from a work also written for 
Mirza Iskandar. 

e ZN, I, 372. 

7 [bid., I, 65 [Read: tarkan]. 
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after the suppression of the Samarqand movement, Husayn im- 
posed a fine on Timur’s friends. To help them Timur gave all 
he could, including his wife's earrings. Husayn recognised the 
ornament but did not return it 1. Soon after Uljay-Turkan-agha 
died and her death severed all relations between the former com- 
panions 2. 

Between 1366 and 1370 Timur was alternately at war with 
Husayn and friendly with his enemies, or again reconciled with 
him and commissioned by him to fight his former allies. Timur’s 
relations with amir Kay-Khusrau, ruler of the province of Khut- 
talàn (between the Vakhsh and the Panj) are very typical. In 1360 
Husayn executed his brother Kay-Qubad 3. During the war 
against the Moghuls in 1361 Kay-Khusrau went over tothe khan4 
and married Tümàn-Qutluq, his second cousin, thus becoming 
his “son-in-law”. When Kay-Khusrau returned to Tashkent in 
1366, Timur was on bad terms with Husayn. He became friendly 
with Kay-Khusrau and sought the hand of his daughter Ruqiya- 
khanika (by his wife Tiiman-Qutluq) 5 in marriage for his son 
Jahangir. In 1369 Timur, as amir Husayn’s loyal subject, crushed 
Kay-Khusrau’s revolt and forced him to flee to the Alay 6. In 
1370 Kay-Khusrau joined Timur who had rebelled against Hu- 
sayn, and when the latter had been taken prisoner, was allowed 
to kill him according to the law of vendetta (qisas) 7, as recog- 
nised by the Qor’an. In 1372, during the war with the Khwaraz- 
mians, Kay-Khusrau was accused of treason and executed on the 
written order (yarliq) of the nominal khan Suyurghatmish. The 
order was carried out by Husayn's nukars on the principle of 
the vendetta. 


1 Ibid, I, 113. Nizam al-din, f. 26a. 

? ZNN, I, 119 sq. The report that Timur killed his own wife (IArb, p. 
7) is improbable. 

s ZN, I, 50. 

4 ZN, 59. 

5 Ibid., I, 161. Nizam al-din, f. 37a. 

* ZN, I, 186. 

7 Ibid., 197, 204 sq. Nizam al-din, f. 44a. 

8 ZNN, I, 243. On the khan’s yarliq see AR, f. 64a. 
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II. In 1370, at the height of his struggle against Husayn, 
Timur acquired a new spiritual protector in the person of 
SAYYID BARAKA. The information regarding his antecedents is 
conflicting. The Sayyid remained in Timur’s dominions and 
received in fief the town of Andkhoy which was still in the 
possession of his descendants in the fifteenth century 1. Ac- 
cording to Sharaf al-din? the Sayyid then became Timur’s 
constant companion. After death they were buried in the same 
mausoleum, and in such a manner that Timur’s face was turned 
towards the Sayyid 8. 

Little more is known of Timur’s relations with other members 
of the clergy. The report on Timur’s accession to the throne in 
1370 names, alongside Sayyid Baraka, the brothers Abul-Ma'āli 
and Ali Akbar 4. Like Baraka, these sayyids of Tirmidh remained 
influential in Timur’s kingdom till the end of his reign, ostensibly 
at least, for on one occasion they betrayed their new monarch. 
In 1371 several members of the clergy, namely Shaykh Abul- 
Layth of Samarqand and Sayyid Abul-Ma‘ali of Tirmidh, took 
part in a plot against Timur, together with some amirs. Timur 
treated the conspirators with great leniency. The Shaykh was 
allowed to proceed to Mecca, and the Sayyid was exiled 5, but 
evidently soon pardoned, for in 1372 he took part in the expedi- 
tion against Khwarazm 9. From then onwards the Tirmidh 
sayyids remained Timur’s faithful adherents, and in 1394, on his 
way back from his last western campaign, Timur took up his 
quarters in Tirmidh in the house of khudāvand-zāda ‘Ala al- 
mulk 7, 

'There were influential members of the clergy in other towns 
of Mawarannahr, besides Tirmidh. Two of these towns had a 


1 IAr, p. 15. 
2 ZN, 195. 
3 I quote the information on the Sayyid and his burial in greater detail 
in ZVO, XXIII, 24 sq. 
4 ZN, I, 210, Also called Khudāvand-zāda, on which name see above, 
p. 6. 
5 Ibid., I, 231. 
6 Ibid., 241. 
7 Ibid., II, 593. 
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special importance for Timur: his birthplace Kash and his capital 
Samarqand. The account of the visit of members of the clergy 1 
to Timur’s camp in Qarabagh, in the winter of 1403-1404, names 
after Sayyid Baraka and the khudāvand-zādas of Tirmidh only 
the two Shaykh al-Islams of Samargand: Shaykh Khoja ‘Abd 
al-Avval and his second cousin 2 Khoja 'Isàm al-din, as well as 
Khoja Afdal of Kash and the sons of the Shaykh al-Islam of 
Kash, Abd al-Hamīd and Abd al-Rahmān. The shaykhs of Buk- 
hara are also referred to but none of them is separately named. 
Although the famous Baha al-din, the founder of the Naqshbandi 
order, was Timur’s contemporary, the sources say nothing about 
the relations between Timur’s court and the shaykhs of Bukhara. 
The Shaykh al-Islam of Samarqand, ‘Abd al-Malik (cousin and 
predecessor of ‘Abd al-Avval) is mentioned in the account of the 
events of 1383 when, together with other members of the clergy, 
he strove to comfort Timur in his grief over the death of his 
sister Qutluq-Turkan-agha 3. 

A somewhat unusual reception was awarded Timur by the 
members of the Khorasan clergy in 1381. In Andkhoy, an idiot, 
Baba Sangü, regarded as a saintly personage, threw before Timur 
a piece of raw meat from the breast of an animal. Timur de- 
clared that this was a favourable omen and that God was evi- 
dently delivering into his hands Khorasan, “the breast of the 
surface of the earth" 4. On the Harirud, in a region to the south 
of present day Kūhsān, in the village of Tāyābād 5 there lived 
an ascetic ZAYN AL-DIN ABU BAKR TAYABADI. On his arrival 


1 ZN, 560. 

? On their family relations see IArab, p. 229. 

3 ZN, I, 356 [*tarkan]. 

4 [bid., 310. 

5 Written Tāybād, but the reading Tāyābād is given by Sam'ani (f. 
102b) and Yaqüt (I, 816). The same authors locate the village in the 
neighourhood of Büshang. On the latter see my Historical and Geographi- 
cal Survey of Iran (in Russian), p. 41. Timur reached it from the north, 
from Küsüya, a town on the Harirud, downstream from Büshang. [The 
mausoleum of Zayn al-Din erected by Shahrukh in 848 lies near the vil- 
lage of Yūsufābād near the Afghan frontier, see Athdr-e-Irdn, 1938, III/2, 
179-99] 
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there Timur sent word to the hermit that he wished to see him. 
The holy man answered that he had no business with Timur, and 
should Timur have any business with him, it was for him to 
come. The meeting then took place. Later Timur told the historian 
Hāfizi-Abrū 1 that, whenever he had met ascetics, they had 
shown signs of fear, and only in his interview with Tayabadi it 
was he, and not the hermit, who was awed. Ibn Arabshah, who 
devotes a whole chapter to this meeting 2 reports that the shaykh 
laid his hands on the back of Timur who had knelt down before 
him. As Timur later said it seemed to him as though the sky 
had fallen upon the earth and he was being crushed between 
them. After listening to the Shaykh’s edifying discourse, Timur 
asked him why he did not similarly admonish his own monarch, 
the prince of Herat, who was addicted to prohibited pleasures. 
The shaykh replied: “We have spoken to him and he has not 
obeyed. God has sent you against him. Now we say to you: ‘If 
you do not obey, God will send someone else against you’ ". It is 
difficult to say how far this conversation 3 has been embellished 
by Timur and the historians who took down his words. In any 
case, Timur’s subsequent behaviour betrays no trace of the 
shaykh’s influence, for the conquest of Khorasan was carried out 
with the usual barbarity, and when the neighbouring Büshang 
was taken by assault, all its defenders were put to the sword 4. 
According to Ibn Arabshah Timur counted Shaykh Zayn al-din 


1 MS. Dorn 290, f. 280b. Very briefly in ZN, I, 311 sq. 

2 IAr., p. 20 sq. The shaykh is here called Abu Bakr Khwafi from the 
name of the town situated some distance to the west of Büshang (Khaf 
on modern maps). According to the Rashahāt, MS. Univ. 298, f. 34a, 
Tashk. lith., p. 56, Baha al-din Naqshband purposely visited Herat on his 
way to Mecca to see Zayn al-din Tayabadi, with whom he spent three days. 
According to Jami, Nafahat, Or. ed., 321-323, the name Zayn al-din Abu 
Bakr al-Khwāfī belonged to another shaykh who died on Sunday 2 
Shawwal 838/1 May 1435. 

3 Incidentally it may be gathered from this conversation that Timur had 
no previous acquaintance with the shaykh, whereas according to Timur's 
spurious autobiography he had received, at the age of twenty one, his 
Persian motto rdsti-rasti, "salvation in rectitude’, from Shaykh Zayn 
al-din. 

4 ZN, I, 314. 
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among the three spiritual patrons to whom he owed his success 1 
(the two others being Shams al-din Kulàr and Sayyid Baraka), 
but in Timur’s history the shaykh is no longer mentioned after 
1381, although he lived for another eight years 2. 

The historians who wrote under Shahrukh, when the Shari‘at 
had superseded Chingiz-khan’s law, were naturally inclined to 
exaggerate Timur’s piety and religious zeal. It is true however 
that Timur was a patron of ulumā, conversed with them as with 
equals 3 and showed particular respect for the Prophet’s descen- 
dants. Apart from Timur’s 3 own descendants, the sayyids were 
perhaps the only people in Timur’s kingdom whose life was 
regarded as inviolate 5. Ķlāfizi-Abrū also reports that Timur 
concerned himself with the strengthening of the faith and the 
Shari‘at, that in his time “none dared study philosophy and 
logic" 6 and that he never intervened in the financial affairs 
of the waqfs. The phrase about philosophy is probably an exag- 
geration, for in a further passage Hāfizi-Abru goes on to say 
that Timur patronised philosophers 7. Of secular sciences, his- 
tory was the one with which Timur was the most familiar. What 


1 TAr., p. 9. 

2 According to Jami (Vafahāt, p. 326) the date of his death was Thurs- 
day, the last day of Muharram 791/28 January 1389; the same date is 
given by Mu'in al-din Isfizari, MS. As. Mus. 574 agk, f. 69a. 

3 HAbru as quoted by AR, f. 17b. “the difference between the ruler and 
the slaves did not appear". Cf. Ibn Shuhba as quoted by IAr., p. 97, on 
the conversation in Aleppo: “and everyone of the doctors present began to 
answer with eagerness thinking that he was in a college". 

* Cf. Timur's treatment of Miranshah and especially of Sultan-Husayn 
(at the siege of Damascus). 

5 In addition to the story about the Tirmidh shaykhs, quoted above, cf. 
the fate of the sayyids of Mazandaran. 

6 AR, f. 17a. In the chapter containing the characterisation of Timur's 
reign the author makes a reference to the words of the "original author" 
(f. 19a), i.e. to HAbru. The latter’s text has been preserved in the MS. 
India Office, Ethé, Catalogue No. 171, on which see TAN, 1914, p. 88r. 

7 Ibid., ££. 17a-17b. According to C. Huart, the treatises of the “Brothers 
of Purity" were translated into Persian for Timur, Deri in EI. However 
the expression used by his source (Ras@il ikhwan al-safa, Bombay ed. 
1894, p. 3) seems rather to mean that the translation was made for someone 
in Timur's entourage. 
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Hafizi-Abru says about his knowledge of the history of the 
Turks, the Persians and the Arabs 1 is fully confirmed by the 
impression produced upon the historian Ibn Khaldün by his 
conversation with Timur 2. Timur had also some notions of med- 
icine and astronomy 3. Scholars in these two branches of 
science were among the learned men whom he had brought to 
Samarqand. Such were Husam al-din Ibrahim-Shah of Kirman, 
“the Messiah and Hippocrates of his times" 4, and Maulana 
Ahmad, physician and astronomer, who in 808/1405-6 told Ibn 
Arabshah that he had made astrological calculations for the next 
200 years 9. There exists, however, a report that Timur had no 
use for astrology and preferred divination with the aid of the 
Qor’an 6, It was alleged that religious zeal prompted Timur to 
close the places of entertainment in Baghdad, Tabriz, Sultaniya, 
Shiraz, Kirman and Khwarazm (the ancient Urganj) in spite of 
the consequent loss to the Treasury 7. More often than not 
religion was for Timur a means for attaining some political aim, 
rather than a cause determining his actions. In Syria he took up 
the cause of 'Ali and his descendants, which made the Syrians 
regard him as a fervent Shi‘a 8, yet in Khorasan he re-established 
Sunni orthodoxy 9, and in Mazandaran he punished Shī'a dar- 
vishes for desecrating the memory of the Prophet’s companions 10, 
No wonder that Muslim doctors of law always feared some snare 


1 AR, f. 17b. 

2 As recorded by IAr., pp. 108 and 219. 

3 AR, f. 17b. 

4 Ibid., f. 19a. [The reference is to the healing gifts of Jesus Christ]. 

5 IAr., p. 230. 

6 ZN, II, 93 and 111. This story is already in Ghiyath al-din Ali, cf. 
Dnevnik, I, 110 sq. 

7 AR, f. 19a. HAbru, MS. Ind. Off., f. 13a. Nothing is said of the 
places of entertainment in Samarqand and other towns nearer to Timur’s 
residence. 

8 TAr., p. 97. This mistake has also misled European scholars, eg. A. 
Muller, Der Islam, II, 316. 

9 Conversation about the faith with ‘Ali Mu'ayyad, head of the Shi‘a 
Sarbadars, in AR, f. 75a. 

10 ZN, 1, 577, and with more detail in the Mazandaran historian Zahir 
al-din, p. 430 sq. 
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in their conversations with Timur. A typical scene, which took 
place on the Kur in 1403, 1s related by Nizam al-din 1. Timur 
asked his ulamā why they did not follow the example of former 
Islamic divines who instructed their sultans. They replied at 
first that the monarch was setting an example by his behaviour 
and therefore did not need any instruction from such as they, 
and only when they had made quite sure that “the word had 
been spoken sincerely” did they venture to inform him of some 
abuses committed in the provinces. 


12. The loyalty of his companions in arms was far more im- 
portant to Timur than the loyalty of his ulamā. He was first 
and foremost a warrior and a true prince of the “Mongol” type, 
and religion took second place with him. He regarded a Tajik 
(see above, Four Studies, I, p. 15) as a man devoid of military 
valour and not dangerous to his enemies 2. As an upholder of 
Mongol traditions Timur attached a great importance to connec- 
tions with the house of Chingiz-khan. When in 1370 he seized the 
harem of his predecessor Husayn? he took to himself of the lat- 
ter's wives, one of whom was Saray-Mulk-khatün, daughter of 
khan Qazan 4. As far as we know Timur had no children by her 5, 
but, as the daughter of a khan, she enjoyed the status of Timur's 
senior wife, although in Husayn's ‘harem the chief wife was a 
daughter of khan Tarmashirin, who after Husayn's fall was mar- 
ried to the Jalayir khan Bahram. Throug Sarāy-Mulk-khātūn Ti- 
mur acquired the right to the title of “son-in-law” 1 (scil. of the 
khan) which figures on his coins. In 1397 Timur married the 


1 Nizam al-din, f. 210b. More briefly in ZN, II, 547 sq. 

2 ZN, II, 574: passage on Ahmad Jalayir. 

3 [bid., I, 207. 

^ AR,f. 34a. She was five years old at time of her father's downfall 
and was therefore about five years younger than Timur. 

5 Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, II, 257, calls her the mother of 
Shahrukh, but according to Khwandamir, Tehr. ed., III, 175, Ind. ed., III, 
85, Shahrukh's mother was Toghay-Tarkan-agha, a concubine of Timur. 
Khwāndamīr gives as reference the “Genealogy” composed in Shahrukh’s 
times. 

° In Persian gūrkān [but derived from the Turkish küräkän. V.M.] 
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daughter of the Mongol khan Khizr-Khoja, Tiikal-khanum 1 who 
took second place in the harem as “Lesser Lady” (kichik khā- 
num) 2, 

Prince SUYURGHATMISH 3 was proclaimed khan in 1370. After 
his death in 1388 his son SULTAN-MaHMOD 4 was set upon the 
throne. In those days Timur took the khans with him on his 
campaigns and did not keep them cloistered in Samarqand, as in 
later years. Sultan Mahmūd took part in the battle of Angora in 
1402 and captured the Ottoman Sultan Bayazid 5. According to 
Sharaf al-din the khan died in the same year 6, but Nizam al-din 
who wrote later, speaks of him as still living 7. According to the 
Anonym of Iskandar 8 Timur, out of respect for the khan, had 
money coined in his name for another year. However that may 
be, numismatic evidence shows that Timur set no other khan 
upon the throne and to the end of his reign the money was 
coined in the name of Sultan Mahmud khan. The name of the 
khan was also read in the khutba on Fridays. But there is no 
evidence that Timur had at any time rendered honours to the 
khans in the presence of the troops and in solemn surroundings. 
Honours due to the monarch according to Mongol custom were 
always personally received by Timur 9. 

Notwithstanding the oath of allegiance taken by the amirs 


1 ZN, Il, 9. 

2 Clavijo, p. 296. In IAr., p. 228. The term kīchīk khanum is also found 
in the Mu‘izz al-ansāb, f. 33. 

3 ZN, l. 199. 

* [bid., 459. According to An. Isk., f. 251a, Suyurghatmish died in 786/ 
1384, but out of respect for him Timur had the money struck in his name 
for three years longer. The coins of Suyurghatmish lead up to 789, those 
of Sultan-Mahmüd begin in 790. 

5 ZN, II, 438. 

€ ZN, 464. 

7 Nizam al-din, f. 11b, uses the formula: khallada ‘llahu mulkahu wa- 
sultānahu. In the corresponding passage, AR, f. 142a, does not mention the 
khan’s death either. Further, f. 143b, he reports the arrival of Egyptian 
ambassadors in 1403 and mentions the reading of the khutba and the 
coining of the money in the name of Sultan Mahmud and Timur. 

8 F. 251b. The date of the khan’s death is given, similarly to the ZN, 
as A.H. 805. 

? Examples: ZN, I, 211, 506-515, 613 etc. 
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in 1370, Timur had to overcome several rivals in bitterly con- 
tested struggles before he became the veritable sovereign of his 
people. The spirit of revolt manifested itself in individuals and 
in whole tribes, particularly the Jalayirs in the northern part of 
Mawarannahr, near Khojand. The Jalayir tribe paid a heavy 
price for their insubordination. The measure taken against them 
corresponds to the modern disbanding of a military unit: the 
ulus of the Jalayirs ceased to exist and its remnants were incor- 
porated in the troops of other amirs (1376) 1. 

From the outset Timur hastened to do that which he had ear- 
lier censured the son and grandson of Qazaghan for doing: he 
built fortresses, surrounded towns with walls and thus trans- 
gressed Chingiz-khan’s testament. In the winter of 1365-6 Timur 
constructed the walls around tthe town of Qarshi 2, in 1370 the 
walls and citadel 3 of Samarqand, in 1380 the walls and the Aq- 
Saray palace in Shahrisabz 5. Nevertheless, Timur succeeded in 
getting himself accepted by the Chaghatays and in forming them 
into a disciplined military force, blindly devoted to their chief; 
in appearance they bore more resemblance to Chingiz-khan’s ar- 
my than to normal Muslim troops. 

Clavijo speaks several times of the Chaghatays and their spe- 
cial status in Timur’s kingdom: “they go where they will with 
their flocks, graze them, sow and live where they wish, summer 
and winter; they are free and pay no tribute to the king, because 
they serve him in time of war when he calls them”. On their 
campaigns they took their wives, children and flocks with 
them 6. Many terms connected with military organisation occur 
in Timur’s history, but their meaning has not yet been clearly 


1 ZN, I. 264. 

2 In the ZN, I, 111, the expression hisār-t Qarshi is used, in AR, f. 50a, 
cf. ZVO, XVII, 018: bārū-y: Qarshi. 

3 ZN, I, 217 (qul’a-va-hisdr, also Nizam al-din, f. 45a, AR, f, 61b. 

4 In the ZN, I, 301 sq., hisār (with a report on the distribution of allot- 
ments among the amirs), also Nizam al-din, f. sob. AR, f. 73b, bara. 

5 According to AR it was built by Khwarazmian craftsmen. According 
to Nizam al-din the building was regarded as unique in its genre. 

6 Clavijo, p. 220. 
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ascertained. The terms i] and ulus 1 are equally applied to large 
tribal groups. The word tuman, literally “ten thousand” 2, is also 
used in the same sense. A thousand was rendered by the Persian 
word hazāra, which seems to have been adopted by the Turks and 
the Mongols at an early date 3. Smaller military units were de- 
signated by the Mongol word khoshun . According to one re- 
port, by khoshun a force of one thousand men was meant in 
Moghulistan 5. Some passages in Timur’s history show that in 
Mawarannahr a khoshun was only 50-100 men strong. The 
order to attend the gurultay (an assembly which in Timur’s time 
seems to have become merely a parade) or to take part in an 
expedition was delivered through tuvajis. This charge was re- 
garded as extremely important and second only to the suze- 
rain's 7, Under Timur there was a custom, which could hardly 
have existed in Chingiz-khan's time, that the chiefs of military 
divisions had to give a receipt 8 when the monarch's orders had 
been transmitted to them. 

Military formation was on the whole the same as in other 
Turkish or Mongol armies, but in military art Timur, besides 
being a guardian of traditions, was also looked upon as an inno- 
vator. In the battle with Tokhtamish in 1391 he employed some 
special formation of seven large detachments which had been 
unheard of until then ?. In addition to the usual movements of 
massed armies which naturally could not be concealed, there 


1 Eg. the il of the Jalayirs, ZN, I, 227; the ulus of the Jalayirs, ibid., 
204. 

2 Cf. e.g. ZN, I, 109: tuman-va-īl-i khud. 

3 It has been preserved in the name of the Hazāre, a tribe of Mongolian 
descent in Afghanistan. 

4 Written: gūshūn or gūshūn. 

5 TR, p. 55. 

6 ZN, I, 87. 200 men for a khoshun; I, 139. 100 horsemen are divided 
into two khoshuns,; I, 154: Timur divides 600 men into 7 khoshuns. Ac- 
cording to AR, f. 165a, in the report on the activities of Mirza Omar 
after Timur’s death, the khoshun is said to consist of 500 men. 

7 ZN, I, 216. 

8 müchülgä, e.g. ZN, I, 383. In the Mu‘izz al ansab, Paris MS, f. 81, 
the introduction of this custom is ascribed to Qarachar. 

* ZN, I, 532. Also in Nizam al-din, f. gIb. 
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were occasions when Timur’s troops appeared in places where 
they could not have been expected. According to Ibn Arabshah, 
Timur invented a special head-dress for his soldiers by which 
they could recognise one another, and assigned different places 
for them to assemble in. He himself left Samarqand as though 
making for Khojand and the steppe but, on the way, swerved 
suddenly in another direction, picked up the other detachments 
and appeared unexpectedly in Luristan 1, in the extreme West of 
Persia. Although the official history of Timur does not mention 
this ruse, its account of his appearence in Luristan in 1386, at the 
beginning of the so-called "Three Years ” campaign, shows that 
it was quite sudden. It records 2 Timur's return in 1385 to Sa- 
marqand, the winter spent in Qarshi, the decision to march 
against Iran, the gathering of troops in Samarqand, the crossing 
of the Amu-Darya, the arrival in Firüzküh and the rapid ad- 
vance from thence into Luristan, with one fifth of the troops 
(the tuvajis had been ordered to pick two men out of every ten). 

Despite the extreme barbarity with which Timur's wars were 
conducted, the tales of the exploits of individual warriors and of 
their behaviour towards their monarch and even their enemies, 
contain epic traits reminiscent of the stories of European chi- 
valry. When in 1378 Tokhtamish, with Timur's aid, defeated 
his rival Timur Malik, one of the latter's stalwarts was captured. 
Tokhtamish wished to spare him and take him into his service, 
but the warrior knelt before the khan and said: "while Timur 
Malik was alive I enjoyed the best of lives as amir and ruler. I 
I could tear out my eye that sees you upon his throne. If you 
wish to grant me a favour, have me beheaded and let Timur 
Malik's head be laid upon my head, and his body upon my body, 
so that his gentle and noble person shall not lie on the earth of 
humiliation". The wish of the loyal paladin was carried out 3. 
Another typical story relates the adventures of two of Timur's 


1 IAr., p. 45. 

2 ZN, I, 392 sq. 

3 AR, f. 71b. The same tale is to be found in the Anonym of Iskandar 
(MS. As. Mus., f. 243a, London MS., f. 256a), from which it was probably 
borrowed by Abd al-Razzag's source, Hafiz-i-Abrü. 
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commanders, the Juchid prince Ibàj-oghlan and the Chaghatay 
amir Jalal, son of Hamid, when crossing the steppe in the year 
1393 1. The men were tortured by thirst but could find only two 
mouthfuls of water. Ibaj drank a mouthful but his thirst was not 
quenched and he asked Jalal to give him his share too. This 
reminded the latter of a tale he had once heard from Timur 
about two travellers, an Arab and a Persian who were thirsting in 
the desert. The Arab had still some water left. The Persian said 
that only this water could save him from death and that if the 
Arab would let him have it, it would be the best proof of the 
famous generosity of the Arabs. The Arab replied: “I know that 
if I give you the water I shall die, but the fame of the Arabs is 
dearer to me than life itself”. The Persian obtained the water 
and his life was saved. Jalal added: “I shall do as that Arab and 
give you the water, so as to lay an obligation on the descendants 
of Juchi and his ulus and maintain the good fame of the ulus of 
Chaghatay. All I ask of you is to report what happened to the 
monarch on your return, so that the tale may be included in the 
annals”. Ibaj gave his promise, received the water and recovered 
his strength. Jalal too managed to escape death. They both rea- 
ched Karbala, the site of Imam Husayn’s tomb, and later went 
before Timur and related to him what had happened in the 
desert. Timur extolled Jalal’s sacrifice and his concern for the 
honour of the Chaghatay ulus and recalled the gallantry of his 
father Hamid. 

Whether these tales be true or not, they show that an ideal of 
chivalry existed in Timur’s army. Similar stories were naturally 
invented about Timur and his sons. Feats of personal valour 
were ascribed to Timur in spite of his physical disability. In 1379, 
during the siege of Urganj, Yusuf Sufi, ruler of Khwarazm, 
challenged Timur to single combat. Timur accepted the challenge, 
galloped up to the moat of the fortress and called to his opponent, 
but the latter broke his word and did not appear. Soon after 
Timur received from Tirmidh some newly ripened water-melons. 
He decided to share the gift with his enemy and sent him some 


1 ZN, I, 637; AR, f. 99a. 
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of the fruit on a golden dish. Yusuf ordered the water-melons 
to be thrown into the water and gave the dish to the gate-keep- 
er 1, In 1383 in Sistan, Timur wanted to take part in the battle 
and refrained only in response to the entreaties of his amirs ?, 

As to Timur’s sons, Omar-Shaykh distinguished himself in 
1370, during the war with Husayn, when he was only sixteen 3. 
Later, in Farghana, he often fought with the Moghuls. There is 
a great deal about his personal prowess in the Anonym of Is- 
kandar, who is biased with regard to Omar-Shaykh and his sons, 
as Ķāfiz-i-Abrū and Sharaf al-din are with regard to Shahrukh. 
A fantastic story was made up about Shahrukh, which he dis- 
claimed 4, viz. that at the age of sixteen he had taken part in 
1393 in the battle with Mansur, ruler of Fars, and had personally 
brought Mansür's head to his father 5. 

Ibn Arabshah asserts that in Timur's army there were idola- 
tors who carried their idols with them 6, and also women who 
took part in the fighting 7. Whatever the facts, the stricter Mus- 
lims regarded the Chaghatay warriors as infidels (kafir), just 
as the Chaghatays in their turn did not recognise the Moghuls as 
Muslims, although Islam had officially become the dominant 
religion in Moghulistan since the days of the khan Tuqluq Ti- 
mur. It is only in the second half of the fifteenth century, under 
khan Yünus, that the Moghuls came to be included in the prac- 
tice which the Muslims observed generally in their wars amongst 
themselves, namely that prisoners of war should not be sold into 
slavery 8. In the fourteenth century the Chaghatay kingdom was 


1 ZN, I, 294-297. Nizam al-din Shami, f. 58b, also speaks of the chal- 
lenge to single combat. 

? ZN, I, 367 sq. 

3 Ibid., 200. 

4 ZVO, XV, 221. 

5 ZVO, TI, 612. A transitional version between the original story (Dnevnik 
I, 35 sq.) and the version of the ZN is the tale of Mahmüd Giti [Kutbi?] 
written in 823/1420 (interpolated in the copy of the Tarikh-i Guzida by 
Hamdullah Qazwini, reproduced in facsimile, GMS, XIV/1, 153). 

6 IAr., p. 237. 

7 Ibid., 239. 

8 TR, p. 98. 
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not regarded as Muslim. In 1372 the Khwarazmian ruler Husayn 
Sufi told Timur’s envoy: “Your kingdom is the region of war 
(i.e. an infidel state) and the duty of Muslims is to fight you” 1. 
Timur’s warriors wore pigtails like the heathen Mongols. When 
during the siege of Damascus (1400-1401) Timur’s grandson 
Sultan-Husayn betrayed his people and went over to the besieged, 
they first of all cut off his pigtail and made him change his 
clothes 2. Ibn Arabshah mentions one of Timur’s elder daughters, 
Sultan-Bakht begum 3 who “was distinguished by a virile nature 
and disliked women” 4. 

The position of Timur’s wives and the other women at his 
court was more in keeping with Mongol customs than with the 
requirements of Islam. As can be seen from Clawijo’s 5 and Ibn 
Arabshah’s 6 accounts of the banquets of 1404, the queens and 
princesses were present unveiled. The queens and princesses 
gave banquets to which they invited guests. Timur built palaces 
with gardens in the environs of Samarqand both for his wives 7 
and for other princesses 8. During Timur’s reign the women 


1 AR, f. 63b. 

2 IAr., p. 104 sq. Ibn Arabshah mistakenly calls him the son of Timur’s 
sister. On his origin and the death of his mother in 1382 see ZN, I, 330. 
[Son of Muhammad beg ibn Amir Misa and of Timur’s daughter Uge- 
biki, see ZN, I, 229, 330. V.M.] 

3 On her extraction see ZN, I, 120. Her mother was amir Husayn’s sis- 
ter who died in 1366. 

4 [bn Arabshah, p. 228, adds somewhat obscurely that the princess “was 
spoilt by the women of Baghdad when they came to Samarqand”. Muham- 
mad Mirka, the husband of this princess, revolted in 1388 against Timur 
and was executed (ZN, I, 450-454). The princess then married amir 
Sulayman-Shah (ibid., 489). She died in 833/1429-30 in Nishapur (Abd 
al-Razzaq, f. 239b). [Ibn Arabshah definitely has in view the perversion of 
the women of Baghdad, cf. Divdn-1 Khāgānī, ed. Tehran, 691. V.M.] 

5 Clavijo, p. 257 sq. 

6 IAr., p. 163. 

7 The Paradise garden was laid out in 1378 for Tuman-agha, ZN, I, 
292. She was born in 1366 (tbid., I, 140), and consequently was only 
twelve years old when Timur married her. The garden Dilkushā was 
made in 1397 for Tükal-khanum, ZN, II, 6-9. Nizam al-din, f. 122b. 

8 The Northern garden was made in 1397 for Timur's granddaugher, 
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naturally had no influence in affairs of the state. All they could 
do was sometimes to soften Timur's wrath against some prince 
who had fallen into disgrace 1. Ibn Arabshah relates that one of 
Timur’s wives, the beautiful Cholpan-Mulk, daughter of the 
Moghul Hajji-beg, who accompanied Timur on his campaigns 
in 1391 and 1393 2 was killed by Timur after some rumours 3 
had reached him (probably of her infidelity). The official his- 
tory makes no mention of this event in Timur’s family. 


14. Timur bestowed much care upon his descendants. Their 
education was an affair of state in which the parents had no 
voice. When a happy event was about to take place, the mother 
was brought to court and surrounded with every care, but as 
soon as a boy was born, he was taken from her and his up- 
bringing entrusted to specially designated persons who looked 
after his food, clothing etc. 

In due course the boy was given a special tutor (atabeg) who 
taught him whatever a future ruler should know 4. There could 
be no difference between the education of the heir to the throne 
and that of the other princes, as there was no established order 
of succession. Besides, the state was looked upon as ‘the property 
of the entire clan and individual princes were practically inde- 
pendent rulers of their respective fiefs. The head of the dynasty 
antervened only when the feudal prince evinced rebellious ten- 
dencies or quarrelled with other princes, or when the fief was 
in evident danger from maladministration or from internal or 
external foes. Such cases had occurred already in Timur’s life- 
time. On the whole he was far less happy in his sons and grand- 
sons than Chingiz-khan. Two of Timur’s sons predeceased their 
father. The third, MIRANSHAH, was born in 1366. In 1380, at 


the daughter of Miranshah, ZN, I. 800 sq. Nizam al-din, f. 121a, calls her 
the daughter of Shahrukh. 

1 Cf. ZN, II, 641, on Sarày-Mulk-khanum and (Khalil-Sultan. Even in 
this case the queen could act only through the intermediary of the amirs. 

2 ZN, I, 499 and 583. 

3 TAr., p. 228. According to Clavijo (p. 296) she was still alive in 1404. 
In any case she is still mentioned in 1403 (ZN, II, 505). 

4 AR, f. 18b. 
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the age of fourteen, he took part in an expedition against Kho- 
rasan and was immediately named ruler of that still unconquered 
province 1, Through his wife, a granddaughter of Khan Ozbek, 
Miranshah like his father, bore the title of gūrkān (son-in-law) 2. 
During his rule in Khorasan Miranshah resided in Herat. In 
1393 he was given a higher charge. By that time Timur could 
regard himself as the possessor of the “Kingdom of Hūlāgū”, 
ie. the kingdom of the Persian Mongols, and the "throne of 
Hulagu" was given to Miranshah. The principal towns of this 
fief, which included the whole of northern Persia with Baghdad 
and Transcaucasia 3, were Tabriz and Sultaniya. 

Miranshah was distinguished by personal valour but at the 
same time resembled his father in his cunning and cruelty. In 
1389 in Samarqand he put to death the Kurts 4, the last descen- 
dants of the rulers of Herat. At a banquet he laughingly cut off 
the head of Pir Muhammad, the son of the prince of Herat, and 
later explained his act of violence by excess of drink 5. In 1399 
rumours reached Timur that Miranshah's behaviour had under- 
gone a complete change. After a fall from his horse, when out 
hunting in the autumn of 1386, he began to exhibit symptoms 
of mental derangement and brought the country under his rule 
into a state of disorder, while enemies were attacking it from 
the outside 9. The destructive tendencies, inherited by Miranshah 
from his father, took a morbid turn. According to Clavijo 7 he 


1 ZN, I, 397. 

2 This title is given to him by his contemporary Zayn al-din Qazwini 
(Tàrikh-i guzida, MS. SPb. Univ., No. 153, p. 502). In the inscription on 
Miranshah's ring, published by N. I. Veselovsky, the word gūrkān does 
not appear (Kaufmansky Sbornik, p. 229 sq). Miranshah is also given the 
title of gūrkān by Daulatshah, p. 324 (below) and 329 (below), by Fasih, 
f. 390a sq. by Abd al-Razzaq, f. 164b, 173b, and others. 

3 ZN, I, 623 sq, 784 (above). 

4 [Kart seems to be a better reading of the name V.M.]. 

5 AR, f. gob; cf. ZN, I, 468. 

6 ZN, II, 200 sq. Almost identical is the report in An. Isk. MS. As. 
Mus., f. 295a, London MS., f. 310b sq. Nizam al-din in his account of the 
campaign of 1399 says nothing about Miranshah’s actions which were the 
main reason for the campaign. Cf. ZVO, XXIII, 25, note 2. 

7 Clavijo, p. 182. The official history does not mention the destruction 
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pulled down buildings for the sole reason that he wanted it to be 
said that “Mirza Miranshah did nothing himself but he ordered 
the finest works in the world to be demolished”. About that time 
the “khan’s daughter", wife of Miranshah 1, arrived in Samar- 
qand with complaints about her husband and an account of his 
rebellious intentions 2. Daulatshah relates this event with colour- 
ful details which are not in the other sources and can hardly be 
true. According to him the princess showed her father-in-law 
her blood-stained chemise, and Timur was so overcome by his 
son’s behaviour that he burst into tears and for a whole week 
would speak to no one 3. The official history speaks only of crude 
accusations made by Miranshah against his wife. She was suc- 
cessful in disproving them and the calumniators, “men and 
women”, paid with their lives. The angry princess nevertheless 
departed to Samarqand 4. 

The events of 1399 occasioned the last and most prolonged (the 
so-called “Seven-Years”) campaign of Timur in the West. It was 
crowned by the victory over the Egyptian sultan and the “Roman 
Caesar”, i.e. the Ottoman sultan Bayazid. Miranshah and the 


of buildings. AR, f. 121a, speaks only of the destruction of a tall building 
in Sultaniya in search of treasure. Daulatshah, p. 330, reports that Mi- 
ranshah ordered the tomb of the great historian Rashid al-din in Tabriz 
to be destroyed and his bones buried in the Jewish cemetery. [Rashid was 
of Jewish descent] 'This seems the more strange as Miranshah was 
apparently interested in Muslim historical literature. The scholar Najm 
al-din translated for him the history of Ibn al-Athir from the Arabic into 
Persian (Khwandamir, III, 177). 

1 The princess, whose name was Savin-beg, was in fact not the daughter 
but the granddaughter of khan Ozbek. Her father was a Khwarazmian 
prince (ZN, I, 242). In 1374 she was married to Jahangir (ibid., 249 sq.) 
and became the mother of Muhammad-Sultan (ibid., I, 271, and II, 508). 
She married Miranshah after Jahangir's death. Cf. also Ibn Arabshah, 
p. 27. 

? ZN, II, 206. Quite improbable is Ibn Arabshah's report (p. 76 sq.) 
according to which Timur, when still in India, received a letter from 
Miranshah in which the latter told his father that he was old and should 
devote the remainder of his days to prayer, leaving his kingdom to his sons 
and grandsons. 

3 Daulatshah, p. 330. 

4 ZN, II, 205. 
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population of his dominions submitted to Timur without resis- 
tance. The prince was deposed, his counsellors and the compa- 
nions of his dissolute life executed, the sums dissipated by him 
refunded to the treasury 1, Subsequent events showed Timur 
how precarious was the good understanding among the members 
of his dynasty. Before setting out on his campaign, he had 
entrusted Samarqand to MUHAMMAD-SULTAN, son of Jahangir, 
and Farghana to ĪSKANDAR, son of "Omar-Shaykh 2. Already in 
the winter of 1399-1400 they quarrelled. In the spring of 1400 
Iskandar, on the orders of Muhammad-Sultan, was brought to 
Samarqand and placed under guard. His atabeg (Iskandar was 
only sixteen years old) and with him twenty six nukars were 
executed 3. In Fars in the same year Timur deposed Iskandar’s 
brother, PīR-MUHAMMAD, who was accused of feigning ill- 
health to avoid taking part in the campaign, and of preparing 
poisons for some unknown purpose. The prince’s counsellors 
were executed. He himself was brought before Timur and in ac- 
cordance with the verdict of the “great divan” bastinadoed 4. The 
same treatment was meted out to Iskandar in 14015. At the 
close of 1400, during the siege of Damascus, Timur’s grandson, 
the son of Timur’s daughter, Sultan-Husayn, went over to the 
besieged 6 and fought against his own people. Before the sur- 
render of the town, he was taken prisoner in a sortie and brought 
before Timur, who once again was content with ordering the 
bastinado 7. In 1401 Muhammad-Sultan was summoned by Ti- 


1 Ibid., 213 sq. 

2 Ibid., 208 sq. 

3 Ibid., 221 sq. 

4 Ibid., 231 and 263. 

5 Ibid., 383. According to Mūsawī, Timur, on the countrary, blamed Mu- 
hammad-Sultan, upheld Iskandar and ordered the restitution of all the 
property taken from Iskandar’s companions (Asahh al-tawārīkh, f£. 411a; 
Tàrikh-i Khayrāt, ft. 207a; cf. IAN., 1915, p. 1368). An. Isk. mentions 
neither the dispute between Muhammad-Sultan and Iskandar, nor Mu- 
hammad-Sultan's death. This silence favours Sharaf al-din's version and 
disproves Musawi's. 

6 ZN, II, 314. 

7 Ibid., 323. 
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mur to receive the “throne of Hulagu khan" 1. He took no active 
part in the campaigns of the first years of the fifteenth century, 
but died from illness in 1403 2. “Hulagu khan’s throne” was be- 
stowed in 1404 upon "Oman, Miranshah’s second son. All Mi- 
ranshah’s troops and all the princes left in western Persia and 
Mesopotamia were subordinated to him.3. Of these latter, Pir 
Muhammad got back Shiraz as early as 1403; his brother 
Rustam received Isfahan; Miranshah’s eldest son ABU-Bakr 
received Baghdad 4; Iskandar received Hamadān 5. All that is 
said about Miranshah is that he was allowed to join his son Abū- 
Bakr in Baghdad at the latter’s request 6. Clavijo saw Miranshah 
in Sultaniya and the prince did not strike him as being insane 
(his madness is also belied by the fact that he took part in bat- 
tles, as mentioned several times in the official history); he re- 
ceived the Castilian ambassadors with full observance of etiquette 
and inquired after their king’s health 7. After Muhammad Sul- 
tan’s death Timur appointed to succeed ‘him another of Jahangir’s 
sons, PIR MUHAMMAD, born in 1376, forty days after his father’s 
death 8. As early as 1392 the “throne of Mahmūd of Ghazni”, 
ie. the region to the southwest of the Hindüküsh down to the 
Indus 9, had been bestowed upon him. Timur’s actions show 
that he expected more from his grandsons than from his sons, — 
not only from the graceless eldest, but even from the youngest, 
SHAHRUKH, who had never incurred his displeasure. Shahrukh 


1 Ibid., 345. 

? Ibid., 492. 

3 Ibid., 569. 

4 [bid., 514 sq. 

5 Ibid., 564. 

* Ibid., 574 sq. The official history does not mention that Abü-Bakr 
refused to occupy his father's throne out of affection for him, and that 
this was the reason why Timur turned to his brother *Omar (cf. Clavijo, 
p. 182 sg.). 

7 Clavijo, p. 176. Further (p. 184) it is stated that Miranshah "was suf- 
fering from gout (gotoso)”. 

8 ZN, I, 271. Since 1403, he was (after Miranshah) the eldest of Timur's 
living descendants. 

9 Ibid., 558. 
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accompanied his father in the western campaigns as far as Pa- 
lestine 1, and yet down to the end of Timur’s life he remained 
only ruler of Khorasan, a dignity with which Miranshah had 
begun his career. This province — (the ruler’s residence was in 
Herat, as in Miranshah’s time) — was entrusted to him in 1397, 
together with Sistan and Mazandaran 2. In 1404 Timur declined 
the suggestion that he should summon his son to Samarqand 3. In 
Timur’s last political combinations connected with his Chinesecam- 
paign and broken off by his death, the infant sons of Shahrukh 
took pride of place while their father was completely passed over. 
The sources give no explanation of Timur’s relations with his son. 
It may be that during his father’s lifetime Shahrukh manifested 
the same exaggerated reverence for the Shariat and disregard of 
Chingiz-khan’s law as during his own reign. In 1404 Timur’s en- 
voy, Fakhr al-din Ahmad Tūsī, brought to account the dignitaries 
of Herat and wrought havoc among them. The historian Fasih 
enumerates many khojas who were exiled to Ashpara and Sau- 
ran 4 as a result of his investigation, but there is nothing to show 
that these events could have affected Timur’s relations with his 
son and the latter’s tutor ‘Ala al-din Alike Kiikeltash. It is re- 
markable that this amir, who later prided himself on Timur’s con- 
fidence in entrusting Shahrukh to his care 5, should not be men- 
tioned at all in the history of the events of Timur’s reign. It is a 
moot question whether, during Timur’s lifetime, he could have 
evinced the qualities which substantially distinguished him from 
other Chaghatay military chiefs, and some of which he imparted 
to his pupil 6. 


1 Ibid., II, 335 (Kanān, i.e. Canaan). 

2 Ibid., I, 804. 

3 Ibid., II, 601. 

4 Fasīh, f. 392a sq. ZN, II, 592, very briefly refers to Ahmad Tisi’s 
mission and its consequences. It is remarkable that all the exiles turned 
back when the news of Timur’s death reached them (Fasih, f. 393a sq.). 

5 AR, f. 254b. 

9 An. Isk. asserts that to Iskandar alone Shahrukh owed "the small 
dose of courage which he had", and that it was only Iskandar's influence 
that made him aspire to royal power, MS. As. Mus, f. 292b, London 
MS., £. 307b. 
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IS. Clavijo avers that Timur twice spread the rumour of his 
own death to find out who was likely to revolt against his suc- 
cessors 1. Oriental authors do not mention this ruse of Timur’s, 
but he was undoubtedly interested in knowing what upheavals 
his death would provoke. This can be gathered, for instance, 
from Ibn Arabshah's report on his conversation with Iskandar 
Shaykhi 2, a Persian prince who alternately took part in Timur’s 
campaigns and rebelled against him. One wonders whether Timur 
was more concerned with the future of the Barlas clan or of the 
empire he had created. Timur was the product of a society in 
which clannishness predominated, and with him the clan must 
have come first. His military successes and a closer contact with 
representatives of Muslim culture? must have gradually broad- 
ened his outlook. Neither the official ‘history, nor the other 
sources contain any mention of this gradual change, or of the 
views he may have formed towards the end of his life on the 
empire and the duties of its ruler. From what is known of Ti- 
mur's utterances and actions one can infer that his inner life was 
incomparably more complex than that of his predecessor, Chingiz- 
khan. Chingiz-khan's outlook was to the end that of the robber- 
chief, who leads his companions to victory and plunder and shares 
their common effort; who is prepared, when times are hard, to 
give them all he has, even his very clothes and horse, and, when 
times are fair, enjoys with them the supreme delight of riding 
the horses of slain enemies and of kissing their wives. This in- 
spired savage applied his rare gift of organisation to an ever 
widening circle of individuals and saw no difference between the 
qualifications of the chief of a band of ten men and those of the 
ruler of an empire 4. On the other hand, Timur was, first and 
foremost, a conquering monarch of boundless ambition. The fol- 
lowing saying is ascribed to him: "the whole expanse of the in- 
habited part of the world is not worthy of two kings" 5. To the 


1 Clavijo, p. 363. 

2 IAr., p. 40. 

3 There is no information on the influence educated non-Muslims might 
have had on him. 

4 E.L, I, under Cingiz-Khan, with references to sources. 

5 ZN, I, 300. 
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end oí his days Chingiz-khan knew no language except Mongo- 
Han. Timur too remained illiterate, but in addition to his native 
Turkish he spoke Persian and in this language conversed with 
scholars 1, He created at his court the charge of “Story Reader” 
(gtssa-khwān) 2 and from listening to these stories acquired that 
knowledge of history which astonished the learned historian Ibn 
Khaldtin 3. He had a passion for chess and achieved a rare pro- 
ficiency in this game 4. He mastered the details of the Muslim 
teachings to such a degree that he could follow religious debates 
and take part in them 5. All this, however, did not lead to his 
estrangement from the military circles out of which he had risen ; 
on the contrary, it even contributed to his military success. He 
used his knowledge of history to encourage his men by examples 
from the past, and brought forward religious reasons to justify 
massacres and the plundering of conquered regions, which provi- 
ded his army with a far greater booty than would have been pos- 
sible under a different system of waging war. The huge military 
force 6 created by Timur seems to have been blindly devoted to 
its leader. More complicated must have been the feelings with 
which Timur was regarded by the cultured population of the 
conquered countries. Timur’s domination was imposed and up- 
held by measures of such extreme cruelty as to impress even 
Clavijo, — a European of the early fifteenth century. A Euro- 
pean of the twentieth century 7 can hardly imagine how men 
could be found to execute such orders of Timur as the erection 


1 IAr., p. 220, also the conversation in Aleppo and Timur’s words 
khub, khub (1bid., p. 96 below). 

? Ibid., p. 229, and Daulatshah, p. 363. 

3 IAr., pp. 108, and 219. 

4 IAr., p. 219 (below) and AR, f. 18b sq.; the same players are enumera- 
ted in HAbrü, MS. Ind. Off., f. 19a-b. Clavijo, p. 267, also mentions Ti- 
mur's chess-playing with the sayyids. 

5 A typical instance is the debate in Aleppo, IAr., p. 96 sq. 

6 According to IAr., p. 94 below, the number o warriors entered upon 
the rolls attained 800,000. The campaign against China was undertaken 
with an army of 200,000 men (ZN, II, 635 below). 

7 [Barthold's book was completed in 1915. V.M.] 
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of a tower of two thousand live men laid one upon the other and 


smothered with clay and fragments of brick!, — after the 
taking of Isfizar, or the burying alive of four thousand captive 
soldiers, — after the taking of Sivas 2. The mass exterminations 


committed in Muslim countries by the heathen Chingiz-khan 
pale into insignificance before these refinements of cruelty on 
the part of a Muslim conqueror. 

Nevertheless, for the cultured population of his empire Timur 
was more than a mere foreign conqueror. A ruthless destroyer, 
he was also an enthusiastic builder. Stately buildings with magni- 
ficent gardens were erected at his command, villages and towns 
were restored, irrigation systems built and repaired. According 
to the official historian, he could not bear to see arable land lying 
waste 3, This creative activity stirred the imagination of his 
contemporaries as much as the destructive. The names of Timur 
and his descendants belong to one of the great epochs in the his- 
tory of Muslim architecture. The buildings erected in Samarqand 
during that period are Persian in style but in size far surpass their 
Persian models 4. The tendency to erect buildings larger than any 
built before is a typical trait of Muslim architecture in post- Mon- 
golian times 5, and that not only in the lands conquered by the 
Mongols, but in Egypt as well 6. At no other time was this ten- 
dency followed with such consistency as under Timur and his 
descendants. 


I6. Timur's palaces were not fortified castles inaccessible to 
the population, although it is true that the Kok-Saray castle 7, 
built by Timur within the citadel of Samarqand, seems to have 


1 ZN, I, 360. 

? Ibid., II, 269. IAr., p. 88: three thousand. Clavijo, p. 143. 

3 ZN, Il, 13. 

4 Remark by Fr. Sarre in Denkmäler persischer Baukunst, Atlas, fasc. 
VI, p. 1. 

5 D’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, IV, 273 (on the constructions of 
Ghazan). 

* Khalil al-Zahiri, Zoubdat Kachf al-Mamálik, ed. Ravaisse, Publ. de 
TE.L.O.V., p. 31 (on Sultan Nasir Hasan's madrasa). 

7 On this castle see ZN, II, 634. 
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seen little of Timur within its walls for it served mainly as a trea- 
sury and state prison under both Timur and his successors 1. 
Apparently Timur preferred his suburban palaces with their 
magnificent gardens. In the monarch’s absence these pleasances 
were thrown open to the inhabitants of Samarqand, both rich and 
poor. The walls of the palaces were decorated with paintings 
representing Timur’s victories, his sons and grandsons, his amirs 
and army 2. Still more grandiose were the gardens surrounding 
the Takhta-Qaracha palace which gave its name to the pass 
between Samarqand and Shahrisabz. The palace was built in the 
spring of 1395. To make the garden a stream was utilised which 
flowed from the pass along a gorge, seven farsakhs from Samar- 
qand 3. To give an idea of the size of the gardens, Ibn Arabshah 
quotes an anecdote about a horse that had been lost there and was 
found only six months later 4. 

Timur carried out extensive irrigation works not only in his 
native Mawarannahr and the neighbouring Khorasan 5, but in 
such distant regions as the Mughan steppe® and the Kabul 
basin 7. 

He planned to make Samarqand the most imposing city in the 
world. To indicate this future grandeur he surrounded it with 
villages bearing the names of the largest cities known to him: 
Sultaniya, Shiraz, Baghdad, Dimishq (Damascus) and Misr 
(Cairo) 8. On his return to Samarqand in 1396 from the “Five 
Years” campaign, Timur exempted the population from the pay- 
ment of taxes for three years 9. 

1 Clavijo, p. 330. 

2 IAr., p. 227 sq. 

3 ZN, IT, 12 sq. The building is also mentioned by Fasih, f. 390b. 

4 IAr., p. 228. 

5 On the works along the upper course of the Murghab see my Irrigation 
in Turkestan (in Russian), p. 65. 

* ZN, II, 554. 

7 Ibid., II, 32 and 186. Also Texts on... Central Asia, I, 195. 

8 IAr., p. 228. The sites of Shiraz, Dimishq and Misr are known, cf. V. 
Vyatkin, Materials, fasc. VII, Index. Sultaniya is mentioned by IAr., p. 
210, in the account of the events of 1409, as a village to the north of Sa- 


marqand. AR, f. 180a, names in its stead Shiraz. 
° ZN, I. 799. 
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The luxurious and easy life in Timur’s capital was not without 
its effect upon the native Muslim population, and even the clergy. 
The Shaykh al-Islam of Samarqand, Abd al-Malik, a descendant 
of the author of Hidaya, played chess and diced and wrote 
poetry 1, in other words he indulged in pleasures which, if not 
directly proscribed by religion, were not approved either. Timur 
himself renounced both games when he repented on his death- 
bed in Otrar 2. The population of the cultured regions, in addi- 
tion to paying taxes to Timur, also took part in his campaigns. 
His army, besides the Chaghatays, included detachments recrui- 
ted m the conquered countries. Hafizi-Abri, himself a Khoras- 
anian, assures that Timur trusted the Khorasanians above all 
others 3, and this notwithstanding the fact that Khorasan had 
suffered from his conquest no less than any other region 4, 


1 IAr., p. 229. On the Shaykh al-Islam, see below under Ulugh-beg. 

2 Fasih, f. 393a. The ZN, II, 654, speaks only of the renouncement of 
practices “forbidden and rebellious (towards Islam)”. 

3 MS. Public Library, Dorn 290, f. 289a. 

4 AR, f. 78b: "what storm more violent, what trial more terrible". This 
report undoubtedly goes back to HA himself. 
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III. ULUGH-BEG’S CHILDHOOD 


17. Timur’s grandson, Shahrukh’s eldest son, was born on 
Sunday, 22 March 1394! in Sultaniya, during the second? of 
Timur’s great campaigns in Iran and the Near East. When 
engaged in such campaigns Timur often left in Sultaniya his 
baggage-train (ughruq) 3 and those of his wives who did not 
accompany him. Thus in 1393-4, while the ughruq was for eleven 
months detained in Sultaniya 4, a child was born to the wife of 
the seventeen-year old Shahrukh, GAUHAR-SHAD AGHA. She was 
the daughter of a Chaghatay noble, Ghiyath al-din Tarkhan 5 
whose ancestor Qishliq had saved Chingiz-khan’s life 6. Ghiyath 
al-din’s two other daughters, had been married since 1392 to the 
sons of ‘Omar-Shaykh?. Shahrukh had been married since 
1388 8, but we do not know whether Gauhar-Shad was his first 
wife. This princess, who was destined to play a prominent part 
during her husband’s reign, is hardly mentioned at all in Timur’s 
lifetime 9. 

At that time military operations were proceeding in Meso- 
potamia. On Thursday, 16 April, the town of Mardin surren- 
dered to Timur. On the next day a courier (elchi) sent by Queen 


1 Date in ZN, I, 679: 19 Jamadi I, 796. 

2 The Five years Campaign. 

3 [Here the author explains that the word uqruq (ughruq) “baggage- 
train” has a different meaning from urdu (ordu) “a camp”. This inter- 
pretation is now universally accepted. V.M.] 

4 ZN, I, 630 and 689 sq. 

5 In A.H. 827/ A.D. 1424 died Hasan (or Husayn)-Süfi Tarkhān (Fa- 
sih, f. 417a, and AR, f. 230), brother of Gauhar-Shād agha; in ZN, I, 
558, Husayn is mentioned in the record of the events of 1392 as Ghiyath 
al-din's son. 

6 ZN, I, 238 below. On Qishliq see Rashid al-din, ed. Bérésine, Trudi 
Vost. Otd. L.R. Archeol. Obshch., XIII, p. 131 (translation) and p. 211 


(text). 
7 ZN, I, 560. 
8 Ibid., 460. 


° For example, ZN, II, 210. 
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Saray-Mulk khanum from Sultaniya, brought the news of the 
happy event. To mark the occasion Timur spared the population 
of the conquered town and even released them from payment of 
the contribution that had been imposed upon them. 

The new-born child received the names of Muhammad Ta- 
raghay 1, but already in Timur’s time these names were super- 
seded by the appellation ULUGH BEG, i.e. "Great Prince” 2. The 
word beg (or incorrectly bek), as we have seen, was used by the 
Turks in Timur’s kingdom in the same sense as the word amir 
by the Persians. Timur himself was called beg. Persian historical 
works contain quotations from speeches by Chaghatay military 
chiefs in which Timur is called Great Amir 3. If this is an exact 
translation of a Turkish term, this last could only have been 
ulugh-beg 4. It is still a puzzle why Shahrukh’s eldest son was 
given a title that could have been borne only by Timur himself, 
and why this should have replaced his proper name from his 
earliest childhood. 

‘Sharaf al-din Yazdi gives fewer details of Ulugh-beg’s child- 
hood than of his brother Ibrahim’s. IBRAHIM was born in the 
same year (evidently of a different mother) and it was in his 
fief that Sharaf al-din wrote his work. The report on Ibrahim’s 
birth 5 contains the name of his atabeg (tutor), appointed imme- 
diately on the prince’s birth 6, and the name of his wet-nurse, 
the atabeg’s wife. There are no such details about Ulugh-beg in 
the history of Timur. The name of Queen Saray-MULK 
KHANUM occurs in all the passages where Ulugh-beg ismentioned, 


1 Thus in Fasih, f. 389a, and 'Khwāndamīr, III, 214. See also Sédillot 
p. CXXV. 

2 The term ulugh-beg was used in order to translate the title of the 
Russian Great Prince (see my article in TAN, 1914, p. 365). 

3 Cf. the expression rūh-i amir-i buzurg (“the spirit of the Great Amir") 
in AR, f. 207a (story of the amir who made a petition to Ulugh-beg) and 
the expression amür-i kabir constantly recurring in Müsavi, (cf. for in- 
stance, the text in TAN, 1915, p. 1369). 

4 Cf. the expression beglar ulughi (not referring to Timur) in a Turkish 
author, in Rieu, Turkish Manuscripts, p. 270a. 

5 ZN, I, 709 sq. 

* Ibid., 725. This amir was executed by Timur in 1395 (ibid., 764). 
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which suggests that he was entrusted to her care in the same 
way as his brother Ibrahim was entrusted to the care of Queen 
Tuman-agha. In May 1394 the queens and the children followed 
Timur with the ughruq to Armenia and Transcaucasia where 
Ibrahim was born. In September they returned to Sultaniya, but 
some time later were again summoned to join Timur 1. In the 
spring of 1395 both queens with the children were sent to Samar- 
qand 2, where Shahrukh had been staying since the autumn of 
1394 3. In 1396 they were all in Khūzār, meeting Timur on his re- 
turn from his "Five Years' " campaign 4. During the Indian cam- 
paign Saray-Mulk khanum and Ulugh-beg accompanied Timur 
only as far as Kabul. In August 1398 Timur sent them back to 
Samarqand from the neighbourhood of Kabul 5. Ghiyath al-din 
“Ali adds that Timur parted very unwillingly with his favourite 
grandson and only did so because he feared the effect of the hot 
Indian climate on the child's health 6. On Sunday, 30 March 1399, 
on the banks of the Amu-Darya, the queens and princes, among 
whom was the five year old Ulugh-beg, were welcoming the con- 
queror on his return from India". During the "Seven Years’ ” 
campaign of 1399-1404 the queen and her ward were as usual 
with the ughrug. 

Timur's favourite winter quarters were at Qarabagh in the 
present-day Elizavetpol 8 province, and here he spent the win- 
ters of 1399-1400, 1401-1402 and 1403-1404 with his wghruq 9. 
In 1400-1401 and 1402-1403 the queens and the princes lived for 
a long time in Sultaniya 10. In 1403 Ulugh-beg, Ibrahim and sev- 
eral other princes met Timur in Erzerum 11, This seems to have 


1 Ibid., 688 sq., 728, 733 sq. 

? [bid., 735. 

3 Ibid., 726. 

4 Ibid., 794. 

5 Ibid., II, 38 sq. 

6 Dnevnik, I, 52. 

7 ZN, Il, 189, Texts, I, 198 sq. 
8 [Now Ganja in the Soviet republic of Azarbayjan.] 
® ZN, Il, 215 sq., 381, 557 sq. 
10 Ibid., 263, 352, 309, 505. 

11 Ibid., 507. 
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been the westernmost point that Ulugh-beg ever visited. In 1404 
the queens and the princes were sent from the neighbourhood of 
Firüzküh to Samarqand 1, shortly before Timur’s return there. 

To the days spent in the winter quarters at Qarabagh 2 belongs 
the story which Daulatshah quotes to prove Ulugh-beg’s excep- 
tional memory. At Qarabagh Ulugh-beg’s playfellow was the 
nephew of Timur's court "Story-Reader". In 1448 this former 
playmate, now Shaykh ‘Arif Azari, dressed in darvish garb, wel- 
comed Ulugh-beg in Khorasan. From his first words Ulugh-beg 
recognised him and asked him: “are you not the son of our story- 
reader’s sister?” and began recalling with him memories of those 
early days 3. 

To Ulugh-beg the residence in Qarabagh and other western 
regions were never more than early childhood memories, for 
from the time when he was ten years old he never had occasion 
to travel farther West than Astarabad. A unique experience of 
his childhood must have been the sumptuous banquets which 
were given in the neighbourhood of Samarqand in the autumn 
of 1404 after Timur's return. At these banquets the boy could see 
assembled at his grandfather’s court ambassadors from Spain 
and China. According to Clavijo, the duties of Timur's young 
grandsons at the ambassadors' reception was to receive from 
their hands their letters of credence, carry them to Timur and 
lead the ambassadors up to Timur's throne 4. 


18. Clavijo does not mention the fact that with the celebration 
of his victories Timur combined the wedding of five of his 
grandsons ranging in age from nine to seventeen 9. Among 
them was the ten-year old Ulugh-beg. His bride was his second 
cousin, the daughter of Muhammad-Sultan, OGE-BEGÜM 6 (or 


1 [bid., 579. 

? Daulatshah gives the wrong date A.H. 800/ A.D. 1397-8. At that time 
Timur was in Mawarannahr. 

3 Daulatshah, p. 363. 

4 Clavijo, p. 248 sq. 

5 On the weddings see ZN, IT, 64 sq.; on the age of the princes, «bid, 
734 Sq. 

* On this princess see below the report on the events after Timur's death. 
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Oge-biki). Her age is not indicated. Sharaf al-din gives a detailed 
description of the wedding festivities. He mentions a khutba 1 of 
Shaykh Shams al-din Muhammad ibn al-Jazari, a Syrian scholar, 
who lived in Brussa in the dominions of the Ottoman Sultan Bay- 
azid and was taken prisoner by Timur's army in 1402 2. The chief 
cadi of Samarqand, Salah al-din, put the questions (on consent 
to the marriage) and received the brides' answers. The religious 
ceremony was followed by a feast according to Mongol custom, at 
which bowls of wine, koumtss 3 and other drinks were served 4 
The historian asserts that the marriages were consummated on 
the following night, and that Timur visited the young couples in 
their tents 5 on the next day. This is most improblable, for sub- 
sequent events show that both Ulugh-beg and his brother Ibra- 
him (who was also among the newly wed princes) remained even 
after their marriage under the care of their queen guardians 
from whom they parted only after Timur's death. 

Clavijo, who left Samarqand on Friday 21 November 1404 ê, 
says nothing about Timur's military preparations and his last 
campaign, although Timur set out from Samarqand only six days 
after the departure of the Spanish embassy, on Thursday 27 
November 7. Clavijo imagined that after his return from the 
"Seven Years’ " campaign, Timur stayed in Samarqand until his 
death 8. Before their departure the Spaniards heard from "trust- 
worthy and well-informed" persons that Timur was lying, bereft 
of speech, on his death-bed. The ambassadors assumed that their 
departure was being hastened in order that they should remain 

1 ZN, I, 615. 

2 [bid., 452 and 458. According to Fasih, f. 391b, he was taken away 
from Kütahiya. Hee also IAr., p. 229 (where by mistake Ibn al-Zauzi) 
and C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der Arab. Lit., II, 201. 

3 [Qumis, fermented mare's milk] 

4 ZN, II, 617. The description of the feast demands a detailed study and 
an explanation of the terms used, some of which are not to be found in 
dictionaries. Cf. for instance, the expression gosh-va-guru [the going 
round of the cup", V.M.] 

5 Ibid., 624. 

* Clavijo, p. 344. 

7 The date is in the ZN), II, 636 sq.; Fasih, f. 393a. 

8 Clavijo, p. 361. 
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ignorant of Timur’s death and be unable to spread the news on 
their way 1. Actually Timur was putting the final touches to the 
long-conceived and grandiose plan of a campaign against China. 


19. Two years before Timur’s accession, in 1368, a revolution 
had broken out in China. The Mongol (Yuan) dysasty had been 
forced to leave China and the national Ming dynasty had occu- 
pied the throne. The capital was transferred from Peking (Khan- 
baliq, i.e. “the Khan's Town" of Muslim and European authors) 
to Nanking. A lively caravan trade was carried on between Cen- 
tral Asia and China. Sharaf al-din 2 describes in considerable 
detail the routes into China. Political relations between the Ming 
dynasty and Timur are reported in their respective histories, the 
history of the Ming dynasty being the more detailed of the two š. 
It contains an account of the arrival of Timur’s embassy in 
China in 1387. The ambassador’s name was Maulana Hafiz. The 
embassy presented a "tribute" of fifteen horses and two camels. 
From that time onward camels and horses were sent yearly, and 
in 1392 pieces of cloth were added to the usual tribute. When the 
embassy was leaving for Samarqand, it was joined by more than 
twelve hundred Muslims from among those who, under the Mon- 
gols, had settled in the province of Kan-su. In 1394 Timur sent 
two hundred horses to China. On this occasion for the first time 
a Chinese translation is given of Timur’s letter to the Chinese 
Emperor, who “approved of its style’. On another occasion (the 
year is not indicated) the number of horses sent by Timur were 
more than a thousand. The Chinese responded to these presents 
by sending precious stones and paper money (this latter must 
have been spent in China). The first known Chinese embassy 
to Timur was in 1395. The names of the ambassadors are given 
as An Chi-tao and Kuo-Ki 4. The embassy travelled to Samar- 
qand through Semirechye, and not by way of Kashghar and 


1 Ibid., p. 323. 

2 ZN, Il, 219 sq. 

3 E. Bretschneider, Mediaeval researches, IJ, 258-261. 
4 See ibid., II, 278. 
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Farghana. This embassy did not return to China until after Ti- 
mur’s death. 

From Timur's history we know that he did not receive the 
embassy until r397, the reception taking place at his winter quar- 
ters on the banks of the Sir-Darya. The ambassadors brought 
many presents, were honoured by the monarch's favours and 
obtained leave to withdraw (instrāf) 1. This latter expression 
cannot mean that they were allowed to return, for we know from 
Chinese sources that the embassy was detained. In this and other 
passages of Timur’s history the Chinese Emperor is derisively 
called Tonguz-khan, i.e. King-Pig. There are no explanations of 
the reasons for the use of this nickname; the one given by Cla- 
vijo is not confirmed by other sources 2. It was dropped under 
Shahrukh and Ulugh-beg when relations with China became 
friendly once more. 

The detention of the embassy was certainly an unfriendly act. 
Already the report on the events of 1398 refers to Timur’s in- 
tention to march against China and exterminate the "idolators" 3. 
Timur must have been aware of the worsening position of the 
Muslims in China since the Mongols had been banished and the 
national Ming dynasty had acceded to power. Exaggerated 
reports were circulated regarding the anti-Muslim attitude of the 
founder of the dynasty. The account which describes how at the 
end of 1399 Timur at his winter quarters in Qarabagh received 
the news of the Chinese Emperor's death 4, adds that the em- 
peror had once, on some trifling pretext, ordered the massacre of 
100,000 Muslims and had utterly eradicated Islam in his pos- 


1 ZN, Il, 1. 

2 Clavijo, p. 253. Clavijo’s Chuyscan (Docuscan) is aparently a corrup- 
tion of Toquz-khan, i.e. "King of Nine (kingdoms)”. No other author 
mentions such a title. In An. Isk. the chapter on the Mongol emperors in 
China ends with the fantastic tale of the murder in A.H. 775/A.D. 1373-4 
of the Emperor Esen Buqa by the rebel Tüyghür, a Chinese Uyghur. The 
author adds (f. 237b) that he will give more details under the accession of 
Tunghtr (?) but does not keep his promise. 

3 ZN, II, 15. Nizam al-din, f. 123b. Dnevnik, I, 45. 

4 The event happened in 1398. Cf. C. Arendt on Mitt. des Seminars für 
Orient. Spr., IV, Ostasiat. Stud., p. 164. 
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sessions 1. Clavijo 2 and the Chinese sources suggest that the tri- 
bute demanded by the Chinese Emperor also gave cause fordispu- 
tes. One cannot say whether it was Timur’s intention to restore 
Mongol domination in China. All we know is that Timur kept up 
some kind of relations with the Mongol Chingizids, but the in- 
formation is meagre and contradictory. A comparison of Mongol 
and Muslim data allows it to be established that a certain khan 
OÓLJEY-TEMüs, a fugitive from Mongolia, lived at Timur's court, 
and after Timur's death returned to his possessions where he was 
soon after killed by his subjects 3. There is nothing to show, how- 
ever, whether Timur intended to set up this man as Emperor of 
China and overthrow the Ming dynasty,and we do not even know 
whether the khan accompanied Timur's army on the Chinese cam- 
paign 4. Sharaf al-din ascribes the flight to Timur's court and the 
subsequent return to Mongolia to an entirely differentperson. Ac- 
cording to him, Oljey-Temiir’s successor TAYZI-OGHLAN arrived 
at Timur's court in Kabul in 1398; before that "he had rebelled 
against the qaan (Mongol khan) and fled from the Qalmuqs" 5. 
In the corresponding passage, Sharaf al-din's sources mention 
Tayzi-oghlan's arrival but regard him only as an ambassador 
from China 6. According to Sharaf al-din, Tayzi-oghlan was with 
Timur in Samarqand in 14047 and in Otrar in the beginning of 
1405 8, but the report is silent on any part that might have been 
assigned to him in the Chinese campaign as also on the circum- 
stances in which he left the Chaghatay army. In the chapter on 
Mongol emperors Sharaf al-din only says that Tayzi-oghlan (who 
had become a Muslim), after Timur's death, fled to the Oalmuqs 


1 Nizam al-din, f. 156a. The corresponding passage of the ZN, II, 217, 
contains no mention of a massacre of Muslims, but it is in AR f. 123b. 

? Clavijo, pp. 253 and 33r. 

3 Mir Islama, I, 68, where references to the sources are given. 

4 The historical work ascribed to Ulugh-beg (on which see below) stated 
that after Timur's death Oljey-Temiir “went to the great yurt and sat 
upon the throne". Quoted in the Habib al-siyar, III, 18. 

5 ZN, II, 34. 

6 Dnevnik, I, 56 sq. 

7 ZN, Il, 601. 

8 Ibid., 648. 
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where he became khan, only to be killed a few days later. 

All that is known of Timur's political plans connected with 
his last expedition is his intention to form two new fiefs to in- 
clude all the lands to the East of Mawarannahr up to the Chinese 
frontier. So far Timur’s conquests had been directed towards 
Western Asia. Only raids had been carried out against the eastern 
neighbours of Mawarrannahr, the Moghuls. Farghana, ruled at 
first by Omar-Shaykh and after him by his son Iskandar, re- 
mained a frontier province. Timur’s raids into Moghulistan 1 
were directed not through Farghana and Chinese Turkestan, but 
by a more northerly route through the province of Sir-Darya and 
the Semirechye. For his Chinese campaign Timur chose the same 
route. To that end it was decided to move the frontier further 
East and restore agriculture in the region where it had fallen into 
decay during the disorders of the fourteenth century. In the 
winter of 1397-1398 Timur ordered his heir, Muhammad-Sultan, 
to build a frontier fort on the Ashpara 2 and to restore agricul- 
ture there. Muhammad-Sultan was given an army forty thousand 
strong 3, Later, another frontier fort was built still further East, 
on the Issik-kul 4. Muhammad-Sultan had intended to use this 
frontier line 1n 1399 for operations against the Moghuls, but was 
forestalled by Iskandar who made a successful raid into Chinese 
Turkestan, drawing into this operation the chiefs of the detach- 
ment stationed in Ashpara. These arbitrary actions of Iskan- 
dar’s 5 were partly responsible for the quarrel mentioned above. 
After Muhammad-Sultan's and Iskandar's departure to the West, 
both Farghana and Mawarannahr remained without princes for 


1 Details of these raids in my History of the Semirechye, [see the pre- 
sent series of Four studies, 141 sq.] 

? Now the frontier river between the Sir-Darya province and the Se- 
mirechye. [In Southern Qazakhstan.] 

3 ZN, II, 12. Nizam al-din, f. 123b, where the narrative is shorter but 
brings out more clearly the connection between the task entrusted to the 
prince and the Chinese campaign. Cf. Dnevmk, Y, 45. 

4 “The fort Issik-kul built by Timur" was visited in 1425 by Ulugh-beg 
at the end of his campaign. 

5 ZN, II, 218 and 221. 
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some time. In 1401 KHALIL-SULTAN 1 was sent to Samarqand 
and on to the "frontier of Turkestan”. In 1404 before setting out 
from Samarqand Timur took the decision of entrusting the mar- 
ches to the young sons of Shahrukh. ULUGH-BEG was given 
Tashkent, Sayram, Yangi (now Auliya-ata), Ashpara and the 
whole of Moghulistan up to the Chinese border, while IBRAHIM 
received Farghana with Kashghar and Khotan 2. However, the 
princes remained in their grandfather’s camp and did not proceed 
to their fiefs. 

Timur knew of course that the Moghuls would not submit 
voluntarily to his grandsons and that his army 200,000 strong 3 
would have to fight in Central Asia before invading China. It is 
only from the distribution of the forces that one can gather an 
idea of the plan of the expedition. The main force seems to have 
been concentrated on the right wing which spent the winter in 
Shahrukhiya, Tashkent and Sayram. The princes accompanying 
the army were KHALIL-SULTAN, son of Miranshah, and An- 
MAD, son of Omar-Shaykh. The left wing, under the command 
of Sultan-Husayn, Timur's grandson by his daughter, occupied 
Yasi (alias Turkestan on the Sir-Darya) and Sauran 4. Timur 
himself, with the centre of the army, spent the greater part of 
December in Aqsulat and on 25 December 5 moved from thence 

1 Ibid., II, 448. An. Isk. (MS. As. Mus. 566 bc, f. 297a) says that when 
(Omar was sent to Samarqand (in 1401) Khalil-Sultan, who was there, re- 
ceived orders to take up the defence of the frontier with Moghulistan, but 
according to the ZN, II, 320, 346, 385 and 387, in 1401 Khalil-Sultan was 
taking part in the military operations in Syria and Arabian Iraq, and in 
1402 in Georgia and Asia Minor (ibid., 404, 424, 433). He was sent to 
Samarqand after the battle at Angora. The sending of Omar to Samar- 
qand is also mentioned by Müsawi (text in JAN, 1915, p. 1369). The ZN 
only permits one to infer Omar's presence in Samarqand in 1401, for the 
amir Timur-Khoja who was sent there with other amirs was attached to 
Mirza Omar's person (ZN, II, 380). 

2 ZN, II, 633. Between the words Akhsi-kent and Kashghar the word 
Tarāz is interpolated, evidently by mistake, for this town once stood on 
the site of Auliya-ata and is identical with Yangi. [Nowadays, Talas 
(Taraz) is located upstream from Jambul, former Auliya-ata.] 

3 ZN, II, 635 below. 

4 Ibid., 636. 

5 The date is in Fasih, f. 393a (Thursday, 21 Jamadi II). 
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towards Otrar which was reached on Wednesday, 12 Rajab/14 
January 14051. No concentration of forces in Farghana is re- 
corded and nothing is known of the numbers of the detachments 
stationed in Ashpara and on the Issik-kul. 

The winter of 1404-1405 was one of the severest that Tur- 
kestan had ever known. Between December and February all 
the fords on the Amu-Darya and the Sir-Darya were ice-bound 2. 
In spite of his age, Timur courageously endured the hardships of 
a winter campaign, unaware of his nearing end. When in Otrar, 
he received an envoy from khan Tokhtamish who had fled from 
the Golden Horde, and promised him that when the Chinese 
campaign was over he would march against the Golden Horde 
and give him back his throne 3. The immediate cause of Timur's 
death seems to have been the immoderate use of wine which he 
drank to keep warm 4. 


20. Timur died on Wednesday, 18 February 14055, and this 
event determined the fate of his empire. Among the stories about 
KHoJA AHRAR, who was born in 1404 in a mountain village of 
Baghustan, there is one that tells of a feast arranged by his 
parents in 1405, during which the news was received of Timur’s 
death. This caused such alarm that the guests abandoned the 
bowls of food and fled into the mountains 9. The story may not 
be historically true but it seems to reflect the state of mind of 
the inhabitants of Mawarannahr in those days of February and 
March 1405, before the dispute about the succession was settled. 
After Timur's death there was no such submission to the will of 
the departed ruler as there had been after the death of Chingiz- 
khan". It was well-known that Timur had appointed Pır- 


1 ZN, II, 646. According to Fasih (Lc.), on Monday (sic) the 7th. 

2 Ibid. 

3 [bid., II, 648. 

^ Cf. ZVO, VXIII, or4r. Also L. A. Zimin's article Details of Timur's 
death (in Russian), in PTKLA, XIX, 37 sq. 

5 On the date see ZVO, XXIII, 20. 

6 Rashahāt, Univ. MS, f. 131b; MS. As. Mus, f. 163b; Tashk. lith., p. 
234; article by V. L Vyatkin in Turk. Vedom., 1904, No. 147. 

7 Turkestan, 461. 
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MUHAMMAD his heir. Nevertheless, when the news came of 
Timur’s death the heir was not recognised as sovereign, nor was 
money struck in his name. Each one of the feudal princes sub- 
stituted his name for Timur’s both in the khutba and on the coins. 
Shahrukh, who learnt about Timur’s death on 1 March, acted in 
the same way 1. Even the amirs Shah-Malik and Shaykh Nir 
al-din, who commanded the army stationed in Otrar, did not 
support Pir-Muhammad, although they had but recently prom- 
ised Timur faithfully to carry out his wishes. They advised Ti- 
mur’s wives who were leaving for Samarqand with the young 
princes, to surrender the capital to Shahrukh and thus put a 
speedy end to the interregnum, for Pir-Muhammad’s arrival 
from Qandahar could not be expected for some time 2. They 
even intended to conceal the fact of Timur’s death for some time 
(his body was secretly removed to Samarqand) and to continue 
the campaign. From Otrar the army moved five farsakhs to the 
East towards a village 3 where the left and right wings were due 
to join the centre. According to Sharaf al-din the amirs did not 
wish to return to Samarqand until they had conquered and devas- 
tated China 4. But it is clear from Shahrukh’s Anonym, — who 
was Sharaf al-din's source, — that the intention was only to 
achreve the immediate aim of striking a blow at the Moghuls 5 
and probably of putting Shahrukh's sons in possession of the 
provinces assigned to them by Timur. Ulugh-beg's future do- 
minions were the first to become a field of military operations, 
but, for some reason, he was sent to Samarqand with Timur's 
wives, whereas his brother Ibrahim-Sultan remained with the 
army. With this prince the army set out in an easterly direction. 
When all the detachments had assembled Khalil-Sultan was sup- 
posed to assume the supreme command. 

128 Sha'ban. Same date in H. Abru, MS. Ind. Off., f. 30b, and in 
Fasih, f. 393a. 

2 ZN, II, 675 sq. An. Sh., f. 21b. Cf. ZVO, XXIII, 21, note I. 

3 In the ZN, II, 679, the village is called Chüklik: in An. Sh, f. 23a: 
Jukalak ; it is probably the Chilik of Russian maps. Jülak lies much farther 
from Otrar and in a different direction. 

a ZN, Il, 674. 

5 An. Sh., f. 20b. Cf. ZVO, XXIII, 21, note 2. 
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Despite the efforts to conceal the fact of Timur’s death, ru- 
mours reached the left and right wings even before the arrival of 
couriers from Otrar. Instead of proceeding with the expedition, 
the princes who were in command of these two armies marshal- 
led their forces for the imminent struggle for power. Sultan- 
Husayn, who could not hope to win over all the troops com- 
posing the left wing, abandoned his army and with a detachment 
of only 1000 men hurried to Samarqand 1. After his departure 
the troops seem to have dispersed 2. On hearing this news the 
chiefs of the centre decided to abandon the campaign and sent 
couriers with information to this effect to the queens and to 
Tashkent. The queens were told to stay where the news reached 
them and await the army. The plan was for the right wing to set 
out in the direction of Samarqand, linking up with the centre at 
a pre-arranged point 3. The troops of the centre crossed the Sir- 
Darya over the ice which broke up immediately after, and came 
up with the queens and the young princes who were somewhat 
ahead. Here news was received that in Tashkent all the chiefs of 
the right wing, headed by Prince Ahmad, had sworn allegiance to 
Khalil-Sultan. 


21. KHALIL-SULTAN, son of Miranshah, was born in 1394 
and was like Muhammad-Sultan the son of a “khan’s daughter”, 
and like Ulugh-beg, a ward of Saray-Mulk khanum 4. He had 
shown his mettle in 1399 during the Indian campaign. Much was 
said at the time about Timur's particular affection for this 
grandson and the great future in store for him 5. We have al- 
ready referred to the part he took in the "Seven Years'" cam- 
paign in the West and to his mission in 1402 "to the frontier of 
Turkestan" 6. In 1404 he incurred Timur's wrath by marrying 
without his consent the woman he loved 7. Yet so high was Ti- 


1 ZN, II, 680. 

2 There is no mention of their taking any further part in the events. 
3 Agar (?), ZN, II, 682. 

4 ZN, I, 381. 

5 Turkestan, texts, I, 47 sq. 

6 ZN, II, 320 and 346. 

7 Ibid., II, 640 sq. 
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mur’s opinion of this prince that he entrusted to him the com- 
mand of a considerable army. After the defeat of his enemies, he 
gave proof of a magnanimity rare in Timur’s family. Whatever 
Sharaf al-din may say to the contrary 1, it is extremely probable 
that those who gave their allegiance to Khalil-Sultan did so out of 
a sincere desire to see him on the throne and not solely in order 
to put an end to disorder and discord. | 

'The oath of allegiance to Khalil-Sultan caused dissension 
among the chiefs of the centre and the right wing. The former 
accused the latter of transgressing Timur's will. The latter replied 
that they were prepared to submit to the late monarch's will and 
that the oath to Khalil-Sultan was only temporary. In Tashkent 
the oath of allegiance was sworn to PIR-MuHAMMAD and the 
allegiance list ('ahd-nāma), to which Khalil-Sultan himself ap- 
posed his signature and seal (khatt-u-muhr) was entrusted to a 
messenger. The latter was supposed to take the list to Shaykh 
Nür al-din and Shah-Malik and then "urgently" to carry it to 
Pir-Muhammad 2. Sharaf al-din treats these actions as sheer 
hypocrisy, but the facts he himself quotes show that in Shàh- 
Malik's camp the rights of Pir-Muhammad were even less 
respected. The troops of the centre do not seem to have followed 
the example of the right wing in their swearing allegiance to Pir- 
Muhammad. The messenger from Tashkent was detained in 
Shah-Malik’s and Shaykh Nūr-al-dīn's camp, and in March was 
still in Bukhara 3. 

These two amirs proposed to seize the capital without delay 
and at the same time hinder the movement of Khalil-Sultan and 
his troops. The latter object was attained. To cross the Sir-Darya 
with his army, Khalil chose a point above Shahrukhiya where 
there was a bridge of boats. The crossing was to be made in 
three groups: the vanguard under the command of Amir Bu- 
runduq, the main force with Khalil-Sultan and the rear-guard 
under KHUDAYDAD Husayni, — Khalil-Sultan’s former atabeg; 
the latter for a long time had been on bad terms with his ward 

1 Ibid., II, 721 sq. 

2 Ibid., 693. 

3 Ibid., II, 712. 
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whom he often sharply criticised 1. Acting on an understanding 
with Shah-Malik and Shaykh Nur al-din, Burunduq destroyed 
the bridge after he had crossed the river with his detachment. 
Khudaydad Husayni with his troops abandoned Khalil-Sultan 
and marched off to Achiq-Parkant 2. Meanwhile the former cen- 
tre of Timur’s army was moving unhindered towards Samarqand. 
From Aqsulat to the Qurchuq pass 4 the army proceeded ïn battle 
formation, the right wing with Ulugh-beg under the command 
of SHAH-Ma tik, the left with Ibrahim-Sultan under the com- 
mand of Shaykh Nor AL-DIN 4. From then onward down to 
1411 Shah-Malik remained Ulugh-beg’s tutor, but we do not 
know whether it was Timur himself who had made this choice. 

Shah-Malik and Shaykh Nur al-din 5 did not venture to lead 
the army up to the walls of the capital without a preliminary 
parley with the chiefs in charge of the town. Shah-Malik left the 
army at the pass and proceeded to Samarqand where the chiefs 
in command were Amir ARGHUN-SHAH, left there by Timur, and 
Kuoja Yūsur, who had brought Timur's body from Otrar. The 
two chiefs refused outright to admit Shah-Malik. The answer 
given to him from the walls was that the town would be surren- 
dered only after the rightful heir had ascended the throne. Shah- 
Malik brought back this aswer to the army which was then oc- 
cupying the village of ‘Aliabad 6, north of the Zarafshan. It was 
decided to make another attempt, and on Tuesday, 3 March 7 
Shaykh Nur al-dīn left for Samarqand. On reaching the gates he 
asked to be allowed to enter alone, without any followers, but 
this plan too was rejected. Thereupon the decision was taken to 
send to Samarqand only the queens and princes, but not Shah- 
rukh's sons. Shah-Malik and Shaykh Nür al-din, with the prin- 
ces Ulugh-beg and Ibrahim-Sultan, and with Timur's treasure, — 


1 See JAr., p. 187. 

? ZN, II, 695 sq. 

3 Also mentioned in ZN, I, 159, and II, 690 below. In Vyatkin, Mate- 
rials, p. 64, Qarjaq. 

4 ZN, II, 699. 

5 On subsequent events see ZN, II, 689 sq. 

* On this village see Vyatkin, Materials, p. 64. 

7 1 Ramadan, ZN, II, 691. 
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which, besides money and Jewels, contained reserves of clothing 
and arms1, — intended to proceed to Bukhara and there to 
entrench themselves. They did not expect any opposition because 
in ‘Aliabad they had been joined by Rustam, brother of the gov- 
ernor of Bukhara and one of the chiefs of Khalil-Sultan’s faith- 
less vanguard 2. Bukhara was as large a city as Samarqand 3. 
Sharaf al-din says that from Bukhara the amirs intended to join 
Pir-Muhammad 4, but it is far more probable that their desire 
was to get in touch with Shahrukh 5. 

On Thursday, 5 March 6 the army marched out of ‘Aliabad, 
and Ulugh-beg parted for ever with the queen, his guardian, and 
the other queens who were going to Samarqand. On the next day 
the army was already is Dabūsiya 7. Here a messenger arrived 
from Samarqand, bringing apologies to the amirs and the ex- 
planation that it had been impossible to admit them into the ca- 
pital before the arrival of the rightful heir, and that a similar 
reply would be given to Khalil-Sultan. In their reply the amirs 
were obliged to declare that they entirely agreed with this pro- 
cedure, but they nevertheless continued their march towards 
Bukhara, to which town Rustam had been sent on in advance. A 
few days later, while they were still some distance from Bukhara, 
they learnt that Khalil-Sultan had met with no opposition on his 
way to Samarqand. In the village of Shiraz he was met by the 
dignitaries of Samarqand, and on the banks of the Zarafshan he 
was welcomed by Arghun-Shah who presented to him the keys 
of the town, of the citadel and of Timur’s treasure-house 8. The 
solemn entry of the new monarch into the capital took place 


1 On the treasure :bid., II, 703 sq. 

2 ZN, II, 711. 

3 An. Sh, f. 3ob. 

4 ZN, II, 700 sq. 

5 According to An. Sh. f. 40a, Shah-Malik had decided to support the 
prince who would reach the Amu-Darya first (Shahrukh or Pir-Muham- 
mad). 

° Ramadan, ZN, II, 702. 

7 On the location of Dabüsiya see Turkestan, p. 97. On the ruins see 
L. A. Zimin, Qal‘a-yi Dabis, in PTKLA, fasc. 2. 

8 ZN, II, 710 sq. 
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somewhat later, on the day chosen by the astrologer Badr al-din, 
which was Wednesday, 18 March 1. 


22. According to Sharaf al-din, the Samarqand chiefs had 
acted from the first in connivance with Khalil-Sultan. But it 1s 
quite possible that the decision to surrender the city to this prince 
was actually taken under the stress of such events as the mutiny 
in the Tashkent army fomented by the intrigues of Shah-Malik 
and Shaykh Nir al-din, the attempt of these amirs to seize the 
capital and, having failed in this, their decision to occupy Bukha- 
ra as a stronghold in the forthcoming civil war. When Khalil- 
Sultan had succeeded in restoring the bridge on the Amu-Darya 
and had crossed the river Burunduq, the treacherous comman- 
der of the vanguard, impressed by Shah-Malik’s set-back in Sa- 
marqand, returned to his master and was pardoned. He then once 
more swore allegiance to Khalil-Sultan and his example was fol- 
lowed by the army. It is alleged that Shah-Malik and Shaykh Nur 
al-din ? were informed of this before their army had left Aliabad. 
Having occupied Samarqand, Khalil-Sultan, to show his respect 
for Timur's will, proclaimed "khan" MuHAMMAD-JAHANGIR, the 
son of Muhammad-Sultan, Timur's heir who had predeceased 
him 3, Tt is evident that Timur's dispositions appointing Pir-Mu- 
hammad his heir had not received the same publicity as the previ- 
ous naming of Muhammad-Sultan 3. This action of Khalil-Sul- 
tan 1s of interest as being the first attempt to transfer the dignity 
of "khan" from the family of Chingiz to that of Timur, a step 
which Timur himself had not ventured to take. 

The keys of Timur's treasure-house which Khalil-Sultan re- 
ceived on the banks of the Zarafshàn were of far greater value 


1 [bid., 712 (16 Ramadan). According to An. Sh., f. 49b sq., Khalil-Sul- 
tan set out from Tashkent in the middle of Ramadàn and occupied Sa- 
marqand at the end of the month. 

? ZN, II, 696 sq. 

3 [bid., 712 sq. This is confirmed by the coins of Khalil-Sultan. 

4 Muhammad-Sultan's name was mentioned in the khutba as the name 
of the legal heir, cf. Dnevnik, I, 123 sq. Clavijo, who personally saw Pir- 
Muhammad (pp. 288 and 320) does not mention his appointment as heir 
to the throne. 
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to him than the keys of the town itself. It was clear to contem- 
poraries that the victor in the struggle for Timur's succession 
would be he who became master of the rich treasure guarded in 
the Samarqand citadel, for this would enable him to win over the 
greedy Chaghatays 1. Khali-Sultan’s resources were increased 
soon after the conquest of Samarqand, for the army treasure 
brought by Shah-Malik and Shaykh Nur al-din from Otrar to 
Bukhara as the property of the princes Ulugh-beg and Ibrahim- 
Sultan, — between whom Timur had intended to divide conquer- 
ed Moghulistan, — fell into his hands. The amirs occupied Bu- 
khara, as they had expected, without encountering any resistance 2. 
It appears from Sharaf al-din’s report 3 tht great importance was 
attached to the possession of this town where the treasure belong- 
ing to the young princes had been placed. The citadel of Bukhara 
had still two gates, as in the tenth century 4. Half of the citadel 
with the eastern gate was occupied by Ulugh-beg and Shah- Malik, 
the other half with the western gate by Ibrahim-Sultan and 
Shaykh Nir al-din. The defence of the town, the walls and the 
towers was entrusted to Rustam, his brother Hamza and other 
chiefs. Measures twere taken to strengthen the defences of the 
town and the citadel. 


23. Hafizi-Abru’s and Abd al-Razzaq’s accounts of the treaty 
concluded soon after between SHAHRUKH and KHALIL-SULTAN 
show that the treasure of the two princes was then in Samarqand, 
although nothing is said as to when and how it had been brought 
there from Bukhara. 

Shahrukh’s Anonym 5 fills in this lacuna. Rustam, as Burun- 
duq before him, went over to Khalil-Sultan. He armed the pop- 


1 Cf. Clavijo, p. 362. 

? According to AR, f. 158b, 1 Ramadan, which contradicts the dates 
taken by him from Sharaf al-din and quoted above. In ZN, II, 711, only 
“in Ramadan". 


3 ZN, II, 712. 
4 Cf. Turkestan, II, p. 102. At present there remains only the western 
gate. 


5 An. Sh, f. 45a sq. Previously, f. 42b sq. he speaks of dissensions 
between Shah-Malik and Shaykh Nur al-din on such questions, as whether 
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ulace and made a surprise attack on the citadel, where Shaykh 
Nur al-din was alone with the two princes, Shah-Malik having 
left on that day for Khorasan to urge Shahrukh to hasten his 
arrival in Bukhara. Shaykh Nur al-din and the princes escaped 
alone, without any escort, leaving the citadel and the treasure to 
their fate. The treasure was looted by “bazaar-thieves” 1. On 
their way to the Amu-Darya the fugitives came up with Shah- 
Malik. On reaching the river Shaykh Nur al-din with the princes 
set off with all speed to join Shahrukh, which they did in And- 
khoy 2. Shah-Malik remained to guard the river crossings. 
These events took place in March. In April military operations 
began on the banks of the Amu-Darya. According to Shahrukh’s 
Anonym 3 Khalil-Sultan had gone in Ramadan to the village of 
Kiicha-Malik 4 where he celebrated the end of the fast (in the 
first days of April). In the first ten days of Shawwal he went on 
to a village of the Kash (Shahrisabz) district 5, whence he 
dispatched to the Amu-Darya a body of 10,000 men under the 
command of the amirs Shams al-din, Khoja Yūsūf Mubashshir 
and Arghun-Shah. The object of the operation was to seize the 
boats captured by Shah-Malik on the Amu-Darya and to dislodge 
him from his positions on the crossing at Diza. But although 
Shah-Malik had only 500 horsemen, he managed to hold the at- 
tackers in check, and after twenty days of fruitless fighting peace 
negotiations were begun with Khalil-Sultan’s assent 6. The real 
reason for the opening of the negotiations was the presence on 


the entire army should be taken to Khorasan, or part of it left in Bu- 
khara; which of the two amirs should go to Shahrukh and which should 
remain to guard Bukhara, etc. 

1 F. 47b. From the subsequent narrative it is evident, however, that at 
least part of the loot reached Samarqand. HA, Oxf. MS, f. 10b, and AR, 
f. 163b, make only a brief reference to Rustam’s “opposition”. 

2 An. Sh., f. 49a. 

3 F. 52b sq. 

4 On its location see Vyatkin, l.c., p. 46. 

5 The village is called Jabran (?) in the MS, f. 52. 

6 According to HAbru, Oxford MS., f. 9a, and AR, 163b, the first 
exchange of embassies between Khalil and Shahrukh took place before 
the return of Shahrukh's sons to Khorasan. 
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the Amu-Darya of Shahrukh in person, encamped with a far 
more formidable force in a village of the Shapurgan district 1. 
Moreover, the course and outcome of these negotiations show 
that Khalil-Sultan did not regard himself as defeated. To con- 
clude peace Shaykh Nur al-din went to Khalil-Sultan, while 
Shams al-din and Arghun-Shah went to Shahrukh. The histo- 
rians, who are all biased in favour of Shahrukh 2, ascribe to 
Khalil-Sultan expressions which contain a recognition of Shah- 
ruk’s suzerainty. Khalil is alleged to have said in a message to 
Shahrukh that, as he would certainly be giving Mawarannahr to 
one of his sons or brothers, he might as well give it to him, Kha- 
lil-Sultan, who was after all no stranger. Shahrukh agreed, on 
condition that Khalil would return all the property left in Sa- 
marqand and belonging to Shahrukh, his sons, Shah-Malik and 
the latter’s followers 3. The legends on the coins struck by Khalil 
after 1405 contain no traces of such recognition of Shahrukh’s 
suzerainty. In any case, Shahrukh gave up the idea of military 
operations against Khalil-Sultan and abandoned Mawarannahr to 
him. Khalil could have hardly wished for more. Nor was the con- 
dition about the return of the property carried out. Shahrukh’s 
Anonym, and the authors who quote him are silent, but the fact 
is reported by Fasīh who was one of Shahrukh’s envoys sent to 
recover the property. The envoys obtained nothing and there 
were even designs to detain them in Samarqand. They were 
obliged to leave secretly in the night and ride hard for another 
day and night. On the second day they crossed the Amu-Daryaand 
rejoined Shahrukh 4. Khalil's action may have been due to the 
fact that Shahrukh too had no intention of respecting the treaty 
and remained on the Amu-Darya waiting for a suitable opportu- 
nity to invade Mawarannahr. He abandoned this project only 


1 The name of the village is Düka in HAbru, Oxford MS., f. 10b, in 
AR, f. 163b, and Fasih, f. 393b. In the Anonym, f. 55b, it is Dakka-yi 
Shapūrghān. 

2 Including An. Sh., f. s4b. 

3 An. Sh, f. 56a sq, HAbru, Oxf. MS, f. 12b, and AR, f. 164a speak 
only of the property of Shahrukh's sons which was in Samarqand. 

4 Fasih, f. 394b. 
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on learning that Miranshah and Abu-Bakr were moving from 
Western Persia towards Khorasan to join Khalil 1. 


24. During the ensuing years Shahrukh and his government 
relentlessly pursued their objective but the weapons they used 
against Khalil-Sultan were mainly diplomatic. These proved 
more effective than military operations. To his misfortune, the 
young ruler of Samarqand had inherited none of the cunning of 
his father and grandfather. His magnanimity bordered on 
naiveté. He not only pardoned former enemies and traitors but 
even took them into his service and gave them military commands. 
In the spring of 1405 SHAYKH NUR AL-DIN came to Khalil-Sul- 
tan, with secret instructions from Shahrukh to keep a careful 
watch from Samarqand on the affairs of Khalil’s kingdom and 
to exploit every opportunity to undermine his power. Once in 
Samarqand, he volunteered to put down the revolt of KHUpAY- 
DAD and was sent north, at the head of an army. A week later, 
he himself rebelled and seized the town of Otrar 2, where the 
governor was his brother Berdi-bek, in whose house Timur had 
died 3. From Otrar he kept in touch both with Shahrukh and 
Khudaydad. 

Another revolt, independent of that of Khudaydad, broke out 
under the leadership of ALLAHDAD, chief of the garrison of Ash- 
para. On learning that Timur was dead and the Chinese campaign 
abandoned, he left the fort on 19 March 4 in agreement with his 
detachment. In the beginning of April, at Qulanchuq 5 he re- 
ceived a letter from Khalil informing him of his accession. The 


1 An. Sh, f. 57a. On Shahrukh's intentions see the words. “it was de- 
cided ... that they should not rise from the banks of the Oxus until they 
had abated the honour of those whose fortune had gone into confusion". 

2 Ibid, f. 63a sq. 

3 On Berdi-bek ZN, II, 646, 666 and 682. 

4 17 Ramadan (IAr., p. 184). 

5 Qulanchuq of IAr., “one of the coldest places of the region" is prob- 
ably the “Qulan Pass" which Muhammad-Sultan crossed on his way to 
Ashpara (ZN, II, 12). Qulan [Külàn ?] was the name of the village which 
stood on the site now occupied by the Tarti station (see my Turkestan, 
P. 455, and the references to the sources quoted there; also ZVO, VIII, 
I5 sq. and Report, pp. 29-31). However, AR, f. 190a, in his account of 
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letter requested Allahdad to remain in Ashpara until the arrival of 
a relieving force which Khalil promised to send without delay. 
On the other hand Khudaydad invited Allahdad to leave Ashpara 
and join him. Allahdad chose the latter course. Ashpara was 
abandoned as a logical consequence of the change in the plans 
to conquer Moghulistan. Khudaydad had already concluded peace 
with the Moghuls and given them back all the lands conquered 
by Timur 1. The fort on the Issik-kul was abandoned from the 
first. Allahdad left in Ashpara a small garrison among whom 
dissensions immediately broke out, and finally this fortress too 
was deserted. Khudaydad and Allahdad made a combined raid 
across the “Hunger Steppe” as far as Jizak where they captured 
Timur’s studs. From thence Allahdad wished to march on Samar- 
qand but Khudaydad held him back. Khalil asked Allahdad to act 
as mediator in bringing about a reconciliation with Khudaydad. 
At first Allahdad refused, showed the letter to Khudaydad and 
made a pact with him. Later, however, he abandoned his ally and 
went over to Khalil who immediately made him his chief amir. 
Khudaydad remained master of all the territory beyond the 
Sir-Darya, in addition to Khojand and Farghana. 

All this seems to have happened in April. In May Allahdad 
took part in a campaign against PiR-MuHAMMAD. Like the war 
against Shahrukh, this war began against Khalil-Sultan’s wishes. 
It appears that he took no steps to extend his dominion to the 
West of the Amu-Darya but only defended his sovereignty in 
Mawarannahr. When asked by Pir-Muhammad by what right he 
had appropriated the heritage which Timur had bequeathed to an- 
other, Khalil answered: "the Almighty who gave Timur his 
power has given it to me" 2, The Shaykh al-Islam “Abd al-Avval 


the events of 1411, places Qulan-bashi between Yangi (Talas) and Sauran 
(in HAbru, Oxf. MS., f. 157a, the text is distorted) from which it could 
be inferred that *Qulan pass" was the name given to the locality between 
the chain of the Qara-tau and the Talas Ala-tau, on the way from Chim- 
kant to Aulie-ata. On its severe winters see Prince Masalsky, Turkestansky 
kray, p. 757. [Kūlān is apparently different from Qulan-bashi V.M.]. 

1 On the treaty see IAr., p. 190. 

2 Mir Islama, I, 361. This item of information is also in HAbru, MS. 
Ind. Off., f. 60a; Oxf. MS, f. 54a. 
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tried to persuade Pir-Muhammad to submit to God's will. He 
was unsuccessful but later the prince regretted not having lis- 
tened to him 1. The third pretender, SurLTAN-HusavN, had by 
that time realised the hopelessness of his claims and joined Kha- 
lil-Sultan 2, who dispatched him against Pir-Muhammad at the 
head of an army 30,000 strong. Allahdad, Arghun-Shah and 
several other amirs were among those taking part in this cam- 
paign. The army set out in May 1405 3 and occupied Balkh. One 
day Sultan-Husayn assembled the amirs and had two of them 
immediately put to death. The others, including Allāhdād and 
Arghun-Shah, saved their lives by entreaties and expressions of 
their readiness to serve Sultan-Husayn, who now led the army 
against Samarqand. Khalil-Sultan marched out to meet him and 
defeated him on 6 July * near Chakdalik (to the south of Shah- 
risabz). During the battle Allahdad and Arghun-Shah again 
changed sides. Khalil-Sultan's army pursued the enemy as far as 
Balkh 5 and occupied the town. All Sultan-Husayn's belongings 
and his harem were captured. Sultan-Husayn sought refuge in 
Aliabad (a village in the province of Balkh) with SULAYMAN- 
SHAH, a nephew of Timur, who at the time was ruler of Sha- 
pūrgān and Andkhoy. Khalil-Sultan does not seem to have mind- 
ed this, but Pir-Muhammad insisted on the extradition of the 
pretender whom Khalil-Sultan had defeated. When his demand 
was not complied with he sent a body of 3,000 horsemen against 
Sulayman-Shah, who fled with Sultan-Husayn to Shahrukh in 


1 IAr., pp. 192 and 200. 

? At the end of Ramadan he joined Shahrukh in Andkhoy but in the 
beginning of Shawwal (April) left him and went off to join Khalil 
(HAbru, Oxf. MS., f. 43b sq.). 

3 The date is in IAr., p. 193 (the middle of the month Dhul-qa‘da). 

* 'The date is in AR, f. 169a (8 Muharram). The Oxf. MS. of HAbru, 
f. 45b, gives only the month of Muharram and erroneously quotes the 
year as 810. [Jigdalik? V.M.]. 

5 For further details on this and following events see An. Sh., f. 77a sq. 
(the ff. are bound in wrong order: 87 should come between 77 and 78). 
According to the author, f. 87a-b, Sultan-Husayn had been told to treat 
Pir-Muhammad with every respect and as far as possible to end the 
matter peacefully, but not to allow him beyond the boundaries of his 
province and, if necessary, to offer resistance in Kunduz and Baghlan. 
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Herat. Shahrukh now decided that Pir-Muhammad had been 
right and that Sulayman-Shah should have surrendered Sultan- 
Husayn on the first demand. Sultan-Husayn was imprisoned and 
then put to death. The skin of his head, stuffed with grass, was 
sent to Pir-Muhammad and separate members of his body were 
exposed in the bazaars of Herat 1. Sulayman-Shah was sent to 
the West with presents to persuade Miranshah and his son Abu- 
Bakr to return to their dominions,but they had already left before 
his arrival. Then Sulayman-Shah appropriated the presents, 
raised a revolt against Shahrukh and shut himself up in Kelat, 
declaring that his honour had been affronted by the execution of 
Sultan-Husayn who had placed himself under his protection 2. 
Shahrukh himself had to suppress the revolt. After a prolonged 
struggle Sulayman-Shah fled to Samarqand 3. Khalil-Sultan took 
him into his service, despite the fact that only a short while ago 
he had been sheltering his enemy. In the ensuing war with Pir- 
Muhammad and Shahrukh he even entrusted his vanguard 
to him. 


25. After his victory over Sulayman-Shah Pır MUHAMMAD 
occupied Balkh 4 without meeting with any opposition from 
Khalil. He then entered into negotiations with Shahrukh with 
regard to taking common action against Mawarannahr. Shahrukh 
replied that he would be unable to march before the spring (of 
1406) but in the meantime sent an advance force under Ulugh- 
beg, whom ihe had appointed prince of Shapürqan and Andkhoy, 
under the tutelage of Shah-Malik. Shah-Malik built a bridge (of 
boats) over the Amu-Darya and crossed the river. 'IsA and 
KHIZR-KHOJA, commanders of Khalil’s frontier detachments, 


1 An. Sh., f. o2b. More briefly in HAbru, Oxf. MS., ff. 45b, 47b, and 
AR, f. 169a-b. 

2 This motive for the revolt is given already by HA, MS. Ind. Off, 
f. 46a; Oxf. MS., f. 50a. 

3 An. Sh., f. 100b. On the flight to Samarqand HAbru, Off. ME, 
f. sob; AR, f. 170a. 

4 An. Sh. tells of the occupation of Balkh by Pir-Muhammad after 
relating the struggle between Khalil and Shah-Malik, but it must have 
taken place before as it was connected with Sulayman-Shah's flight, f. 114a. 
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were taken prisoner 1. Ulugh-beg sent “Isa to Pir-Muhammad 
and Khizr-Khoja to Shahrukh 2. Shah-Malik’s force reached 
Qarshi and Khuzar and forcibly moved the inhabitants (probably 
only the Chaghatays) to the southern bank of the river. News of 
this raid aroused fears in Samarqand, the more so as KHūpav- 
DAD, who had seized Tashkent, was preparing to march on the 
town of Samarqand in alliance with the Moghuls. 

Despite the threat from the North, Khalil-Sultan immediately 
marched out to meet Shah-Malik. On his way to the Amu-Darya 
he learnt that the expedition against Samarqand from Tashkent 
had been abandoned because of dissensions between Khudaydad 
and the Moghuls, who had returned to their country. Khalil took 
up his quarters in Khuzar with the bulk of his army and from 
thence sent Sulayman-Shah with a body of 10,000 men to the 
banks of the river. The latter took by surprise the guard left by 
Shah-Malik at the bridge and seized some of the boats, but during 
the battle Shah-Malik came up with the main force and the 
crossing remained in his hands. At Sulayman-Shah’s request 
Khalil-Sultan led his army in person to the banks of the Amu- 
Darya, but he too was unable to capture the crossing. After an 
indecisive battle Khalil-Sultan sent envoys to Shahrukh’s camp 
with offers of peace and presents (robes, belts, quivers, swords 
adorned with precious stones) for Ulugh-beg 4. In a treaty Kha- 
lil-Sultan confirmed his duty to return the property of Shahrukh, 
of his sons, of Shah-Malik and of his followers which still re- 
mained in Samarqand. He then returned to Samarqand, but 
Shah-Malik and Ulugh-beg, contrary to the stipulations of the 
treaty, went off to join Pir-Muhammad which they did in the 
locality Küy-i-tan 5. It was probably on this pretext that Khalil- 
Sultan again evaded the clause about restoring the property. Only 


1 In more detail in An. Sh., f. 104a (f. 114 should come after f. 112; f. 
113 should come between ff. 117 and 118). 

? This detail is in HAbru, MS. Ind. Off., f. 48b; AR, f. 170a. 

3 An. Sh., f. 106a. 

4 On the presents, ibid., f. 112 a. 

5 An. Sh, f. 114a. On the location of Küy-i-tan cf. ZN, I, 443, on the 
march of Tokhtamish who “having passed Qarshi and Khūzār devastated 
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Ulugh-beg’s young wife, who until then nad been detained in 
Samarqand, was returned to her husband 1. 

In Pir-Muhammad’s camp, Shah-Malik, on Shahrukh’s or- 
ders, requested that the campaign should be postponed for an- 
other forty days in order to enable Shahrukh to come up with 
his army. He also advised Pir-Muhammad to open the campaign 
by attacking Bukhara, which would be easier to capture 
(Shahrukh and Shah-Malik had evidently some contacts there) 
and only then to march on Samarqand 2. Contrary to this sug- 
gestion it was decided to begin the expedition at once by marching 
directly on Samarqand. In Pir-Muhammad’s entourage it was 
said Shah-Malik’s aim was merely to rescue Shahrukh’s, Ulugh- 
beg’s and his own property which was in Samarqand and to free 
his mother who was a captive in that town 3. As the army set out 
in the direction of Qarshi, it may be inferred that Shah-Malik’s 
advice was not so entirely disregarded, as the historian asserts. 
It is quite possible that the plan for a junction of Shahrukh’s and 
Pir-Muhammad’s armies in Bukhara fell through less because of 
the latter’s obstinacy, than because of the swiftness of Khalil- 
Sultan’s movements. 

The battle took place after the middle of February 14064 
near Qarshi. According to Shahrukh’s Anonym, Pir-Muham- 
mad's army was on the brink of victory owing to Shah-Malik’s 
valour, when the flight of several amirs5, who betrayed Pir- 
Muhammad, decided the issue in favour of Khalil-Sultan. Pir- 
Muhammad fled to Balkh, Shah-Malik and Ulugh-beg to 
Khorasan. Here, on the banks of the Murghab they were met 


the country up to Küy-i tan and the bank of the Amu". Apparently Küy-i 
-tan corresponds to Küf-i-tang (name of a village and a river between 
Khuzar and iKalif) on present-day maps. 

1 On this see HAbru, MS. Ind. Off, f. 49a; AR, f. 170a. 

? An. Sh, f. 115b sq. 

3 Ibid., f. 116b. 

4 According to IAr., p. 197, on Sunday 1 Ramadan 807 (21 February) ; 
according to HAbru, MS. Ind. Off., f. 51b, Oxf. MS., f. 56b, on Monday 
2 Ramadan; according to An. Sh., f. 117a, on the 4th. 

5 An. Sh, ff. 113b and 118a (on the order of the folios see above, 
p. 67, note 1), quotes six names. 
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by Shahrukh who had started on his march to Samarqand as 
formerly agreed with Pir-Muhammad. The latter had fled so 
precipitously that his entire camp and harem fell into Khalil- 
Sultan's hand. All the women were chivalrously treated by 
Khalil-Sultan and afforded full protection 1. 

After the battle Khalil-Sultan sent word to Shahrukh that he 
desired to remain at peace with him and had resorted to arms 
only because of enemy attacks in the region north of the Amu- 
Darya. Shahrukh replied that he too remained faithful to their 
treaty but that his frontiers had been violated by Khalil-Sultan’s 
troops under the command of Sulayman-Shah and Arghun-Shah. 
Both rulers again sent their amirs to the banks of the, Amu- 
Darya to restore the broken peace 2. 


26. From the banks of the Murghab Shahrukh returned to 
Herat. On his instructions, Shah-Malik and Ulugh-beg 3 spent 
a month in Badghis. In the same year they took part in 
subduing the revolt of the chief amir SaAyyID-KHOJA which had 
broken out at the end of May. After this Ulugh-beg, under Shah- 
Malik’s tutelage, was appointed governor of “the Khorasan of 
'Ali-beg and the Khorasan of 'Ali-Muayyad" 4, i.e. the northern 
and central districts of this province; the prince and his tutor 
were directed to spend the winters in Astarabad 5. In the spring 
of 1407 Shahrukh made an expedition to quell the revolt of Mirza 
“Omar, son of Miranshah, who, from his Mazandaran fief, had 
invaded Khorasan. Mirza ‘Omar was defeated on 18 April® in 


1 HAbru, MS. Ind. Off, f. 51b. Such praise of Khalil-Sultan coming 
from Shahrukh’s court historian is worthy of note. 

2 This force had raided Shapurqan and Andhoy, see HAbru, Oxf. MS., 
f. 5Ób sq., AR, f. 170b. 

3 On subsequent events see HAbru, MS. Ind. Off., f. 52b sq.; Oxf. MS, 
f. 58a sq.; AR, f. 170b. 

4 Expression used by Fasih, f. 396b sq. ‘Ali Muayyad was the last imam 
of the sarbadars, cf. Lane Poole, Mohammadan dynasties, p. 211. On Ali- 
beg [of Murghab] see ZN, I, 66 sq., and above, p. 16. On his execution in 
1383 see ZN, I, 355. 

5 HAbru, Oxf. MS. f. 74b. 

€ On Monday 9 Dhul-qa'da, AR, f. 174a; in HAbru, Oxf. MS., f. 85b, 
9 Dhul-hijja. 
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the neighbourhood of Jam, after which Ulugh-beg was given 
Mazandaran in addition to Khorasan. 

From Jam he went to Tüs (during Mirza Omar’s incursion 
he had evidently fled to his father). At the end of 1407, at 
Ulugh-beg’s request, Shahrukh made another expedition against 
Mazandaran to suppress the revolt of PIR-PĀDISHĀH, the former 
ruler of this province. Shah-Malik met Shahrukh’s army in 
Mashhad, and Ulugh-beg met it at Qüchan 1. 

Khalil-Sultan did not pursue Pir-Muhammad's army after its 
retreat beyond the Amu-Darya 2. He preferred to deal with the 
foes threatening him from the North. Besides the rebels who had 
seized the basin of the Sir-Darya, there was also a menace from 
the Tatars of the GoLDEN HonpE who in the winter of 1405-6 3 
had overrun Khwarazm and in their raids reached Bukhara. 
When Khalil-Sultan appeared with his army on the Sir-Daryat, 
Khojand and Shahrukhiya submitted voluntarily while Tashkent 
was reduced by famine after a prolonged siege. Khalil continued 
his march to the North, but at Sharapkhan was suddenly attacked 
in the night by Khudaydad and Shaykh Nur al-din. Khalil’s 
losses were so heavy that he was compelled to turn back. From 
what eventually followed it may be inferred that he had left no 
garrisons along the Sir-Darya. Shaykh Nur al-din quarrelled with 
Khudaydad, withdrew to Saghanaq 5 and entered into negotia- 
tions with Khalil. At his request Khalil sent him one of Timur's 
widows, Tuman-agha. All this did not prevent both Shaykh Nur 


1 AR, f. 176b. 

2 According to IAr., p. 198, after the battle, Khalil marched on Chak- 
dalik where he remained until the end of Ramadan. Pir-Muhammad re- 
crossed the Amu-Darya and occupied Hisar. Here he was besieged by Khalil 
and forced to sue for peace. This was concluded in 809/1406-7 (p. 200 sq.). 

5 Acording to HAbru, Oxf. Ms., f. 191b; AR, f. 194b, gives the date 
as Rajab 808/December 1405 — January 1406. 

4 On further events see IAr., p. 203 sq. The time of this expedition is 
not definitely stated; all we learn is that it took place after the victory 
over Pir-Muhammad. 

5 On the name of this town (Sighnaq?) see my Irrigation in Turkestan, 
p. 149 Sq. 
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al-din and his enemy Khudaydad from keeping in touch with 
Shahrukh. 

Shahrukh’s activities in 1407 may have hastened Khalil-Sul- 
tan’s return from the northern regions. Exactly one year after 
the battle at Qarshi, on 22 February 14071, Pir-Muhammad 
perished by the hand of an assassin, Pir-‘Ali-Taz 2. Shahrukh 
declared himself the avenger of the murdered prince and seized 
the opportunity of occupying Balkh 3. This aroused Khalil-Sul- 
tan’s suspicions and he went to Tirmidh and restored the old 
fortress on the banks of the river4. Shahrukh, for his part, 
restored the citadel of Balkh which had been razed on Timur’s 
orders in 1370. Meanwhile peace negotiations went on, and once 
again were successfully completed. A meeting and an exchange of 
presents took place on the banks of the river between Allahdad 
on behalf of Khalil, and Amir Mizrab on behalf of Shahrukh, 
after which both rulers returned to their respective capitals. 

Once again Shuhrukh was insincere in making peace. He con- 
tinued to communicate with Khalil’s enemies and to prepare the 
ground for the eventual conquest of Mawarannahr. These in- 
trigues were favoured by the disaffection which was brewing 
against the young ruler in Samarqand among the troops and the 
population. One of the main reasons for this disaffection was 
the famine which had visited the country 5. In 1407 a similar 
calamity befell Khorasan, but there prompt and efficacious meas- 
ures seem to have been taken to assist the population 6. Khalil- 


1 The date is in AR, f. 173a; 14 Ramadan 809. 

2 According to AR, it was Pir-Muhammad who had raised Pir-‘Ali Taz 
from obscurity and made him amir. According to An. Sh., f. 78a, Pir-“Ali 
Taz was in Sultan-Husayn’s army in 1405, and it was he who urged Sul- 
tan-Husayn to betray Khalil-Sultan. According to HAbru, Oxf. MS, f. 
rob, and AR, f. 163b, Pir- Alī Taz immediately after Timur’s death left 
Khalil-Sultan and came to Balkh. 

3 On this and subsequent events see HAbru, Ms. Ind. Off., f. 74b sq.; 
AR, f. 175b sq. On the reconstruction of the citadel of Balkh see also 
Fasih, f. 397b; IAr., p. 206. 

4 IAr., p. 295. 

5 Ibid., p. 207. 

6 HAbru, MS. Ind. Off, f. 290b; AR, f. 173a; cf. ZVO, XVIII, 
O142 sq. 
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Sultan was obliged to maintain a large army without making any 
conquests, and this gradually led to the exhaustion of Timur’s 
treasure. Khalil-Sultan's favourite wife, SHAD-MULK, was also 
thought to take too great a part in the administration of finances 
and in state affairs in general 1, Under her patronage men of 
low birth were raised to the detriment of Timur’s comrades-in- 
arms. A certain Baba-Turmish, who became an all-powerful 
minister 2, did not show due respect to such great lords as Al- 
lahdad and Arghun-Shah. Timur’s widows were also treated 
with scant respect. Shad-Mulk persuaded Khalil-Sultan to marry 
off the wives and concubines of the late monarch to amirs 
and noblemen in order to ensure their loyalty. The case of 
Shaykh Nur al-din and Tuman-agha, quoted above, gives the 
measure of such honour. But it was alleged that Khalil-Sultan 
went so far as to force the queens into marriage with common- 
ers. Persian sources do not echo the more serious accusation made 
against Shad-Mulk by Ibn Arabshah 3 of having poisoned Sa- 
rāy-Mulk khanum and Tūkāl-khanum, Timur's principal wives. 

Shahrukh’s continual relations with the Bukhara shaykhs must 
have also helped to undermine Khalil-Sultan’s power. The his- 
torian of darvishism in Bukhara 4 says that MUHAMMAD-PĀRSĀ, 
head of the Bukhara Nagshbandis, constantly corresponded 
with Shahrukh “in order to arrange the affairs of the Muslims”. 
To put an end to this commerce Khalil-Sultan suggested to the 
shaykh that he should go out on to the steppes to propagate Is- 
lam among the nomads. The shaykh agreed but said that he 
would first visit the tombs of the Bukhara saints. At that time a 
letter from Shahrukh to Khalil-Sultan was received in Bukhara, 
bidding him chose the field of battle. The shaykh had the letter 
read out in the cathedral mosque in Bukhara before sending it on 
to Samarqand. Soon after Khalil was defeated. 

1 A whole chapter in ZN, II, 720 sq., is devoted to these accusations 
against Khalil-Sultan and his wife. 

2 In IAr., p. 208: dastür al-mamālik. Persian sources od not mention 
this personage. 

3 IAr., p. 228. 


4 Rashahāt, Univ. MS., f. 38a; MS. As. Mus. a. 581*, f. 44b sq.; Tashk 
lith., p. 62 sq. 
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In this story the only point worthy of credit seems to be the 
fact of Shahrukh’s relations with the shaykhs of Bukhara. A 
decisive encounter between the armies of Khorasan and Mawa- 
rannahr was certainly expected towards the spring of 1409, but 
Shahrukh did not send any challenge to his rival, and even had 
such correspondence existed it could not have passed through 
Bukhara, for Shahrukh was quartered with his army in Badghis, 
and Khalil-Sultan in Shahrisabz 1. 

At this time news came of renewed activity on the part of 
KHUDAYDAD who had taken the town of Uratübe. In view of 
the expected struggle with Shahrukh, only a small force could be 
dispatched to the North. Allahdad and Arghun-Shah at the head 
of 3,000 men marched against Khudaydad 2. They encountered 
the enemy near Jizak but did not engage him and sent to Khalil 
for reinforcements. This time Khalil took the field in person 
with only 4,000 men. Nothing is said about the number of troops 
stationed in Shahrisabz or to whom the command was entrusted 
after Khalil-Sultan’s departure. 

In ‘Sultaniya’ (according to Ibn Arabshah) or in ‘Shiraz’ 
(according to Abd al-Razzaq) 3, Khalil was suddenly attacked by 
Khudaydad with a superior force and taken prisoner on 30 
March 1409 4. Ibn Arabshah says that this coup had been pre- 
arranged between Khudaydad and Allahdad. Immediately after- 
wards, Samarqand was occupied without opposition. Khudaydad, 
though acting in the name of Khalil, demanded submission from 
all the amirs. Apparently the army stationed in Shahrisabz did 
not submit but disbanded, so that Shahrukh encountered no resis- 
tance on his way to Samarqand. 


27. SHAHRUKH set out with his army on April 7 5 but reached 
the Amu-Darya only on April 22 9. While the troops were cros- 


I AR, f. 180a. In the Oxford MS. of HAbru this passage is missing. 

2 Both AR (L.c.) and IAr. (p. 209 sq.) describe this expedition but only 
AR gives the numbers and strength of the detachments. 

3 See above, p. 41, note 8. 

4 The date, 13 Dhul-qa'da 811, is in AR. 

5 21 Dhul- qa'da (this and the following dates in AR). 

* 6 Dhul-hijja. 
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sing the river, an envoy arrived from Khudaydad with offers to 
send Khalil-Sultan and Shad-Mulk to Shahrukh if he would cede 
Mawarannahr to MuHAMMAD-JAHANGIR i. We do not know 
what answer was given to the envoy. From the banks of the 
Amu-Darya a body of troops was sent to Hisar, while Shahrukh 
proceeded to Khuzar with the main army. In Küy-i-tan Shad- 
Mulk was brought into his camp. In Khuzār news was received 
that Khudaydad had left Samarqand taking Khalil with him. 
Allahdad, Arghun-Shah and Baba-Turmish remained in the 
citadel, but the power was in the hands of ‘Abd al-Avval, the 
Shaykh al-Islam. In obedience to him Allahdad and the others 
agreed to give up the fight against Shahrukh 2. From Khuzar 
Shahrukh sent several amirs to Samarqand, and among them his 
tutor “Ala al-din Alike-Kükeltash 3. Shahrukh himself proceeded 
to Jàm, where he was met by the princes headed by Muhammad- 
Jahangir, and on 13 May 4 entered Samarqand. With him were 
Shah-Malik and Ulugh-beg. The intention was to appoint 
Ulugh-beg governor of Samarqand under the tutelage of 
Shah-Malik, but the solemn proclamation to this effect was made 
only at the end of the year, on the eve of Shahrukh’s departure. 
In Samarqand Shahrukh was joined by Shaykh Nur al-din. On 
an understanding with Shahrukh, he had moved from Otrar to 
Bukhara, but was defeated there by Khudaydad (before the 
latter had left Samarqand) and arrived in Samarqand without 
any troops. 

Thus the capital had passed into the hands of Shahrukh with- 
out bloodshed, as four years before it had passed into the hands 
of Khalil-Sultan. But on this occasion the victor was not so 
magnanimous. Both hostile factions 5, the queen’s and the amirs’, 
were treated with equal harshness. Allahdad and Arghun-Shah 
were pressed to surrender the money belonging to the treasury ; 


1 Thus according to Fasih, f. 398b. 

2 IAr., pp. 211 and 213. According to him Shad-Mulk also remained in 
Samarqand and was sent to Shahrukh only after Khudaydad's departure. 

3 Thus according to Fasih, J.c., and AR, f. 180b. 

4 27 Dhul-hijja. 

5 Besides IAr., p. 213 sq., this is mentioned only by Fasih, f. 401a. 
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they were tortured and finally executed. A member of the civil 
administration, a certain Yunus Simnani, was also executed. The 
queen SHAD-MULK was tortured and driven with ignominy 
through the bazaars of the town. Baba-Turmish was cruelly tor- 
tured, and one day when he was being led in chains past a large 
water-tank, he threw himself into it and was drowned. 


28. After the occupation of Samarqand there still remained 
the problem of the provinces along the Sir-Darya, which under 
Khalil-Sultan had been in the hands of the rebels and in which 
Khudaydad had now taken refuge. He took Khalil with him 
to Farghana, and in Andijan, the capital of the province, had the 
khutba read in Khalil’s name. Then he went off to seek the aid of 
the "Moghuls", probably by way of Tashkent, leaving his son, 
‘Abd al-Khālig with Khalil-Sultan. His other son, Allahdad, 
was governor of Shahrukhiya. In vain did Shahrukh endeavour 
to persuade Khudaydad to submit voluntarily. Khudaydad insisted 
that his enemy Shaykh Nur al-din should be delivered to him 
bound hand and foot 1. From what followed it is clear that Shah- 
rukh could not have complied with this demand even had he 
wished to do so. Shahrukh now moved his troops towards the 
Sir-Darya, sending one detachment towards Shahrukhiya?, and 
another towards Khojand. He himself spent the summer in Ura- 
tübe. Ibn Arabshah 3 avers that the Moghuls manifested their 
respect for Khalil-Sultan by sending him presents, among which 
was a golden armchair. But he does not seem to have received any 
military aid from them for he was obliged to retire, together 
with “Abd al-Khaliq, into the fortress Alla or Allā-kūh (proba- 
bly in the Alay valley) where he was besieged by Shah-Malik. By 
the treaty which ended the siege, Shah-Malik withdrew and Kha- 
lil-Sultan, for his part, promised to join Shahrukh. Instead, he 
went to Otrar, whither by that time Shaykh Nur al-din had re- 
turned with Shahrukh’s permission. He must have covered the 
distance between Farghana and Otrar with the aid of the 


1 AR, f. 181b. 


? Shah-Malik was with this force. 
3 IAr., p. 215. 
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Moghuls. Khudaydad, who had also counted on their support, 
was killed by them and his head was sent to Khalil (according to 
Ibn Arabshah, /.c.), or to Shah-Malik (according to Abd al-Raz- 
zaq) 1. Shah-Malik sent it to Shahrukh together with the head 
of Allahdad (Khudaydad’s son), the former governor of Shah- 
rukhiya, which suggests that Shah-Malik had occupied that 
town. Abd al-Khaliq remained to the end of his days ruler of the 
region beyond the Sir-Darya. Shahrukh went as far as Khojand 
and thence proceeded to Aqsulat, when Shaykh Nur al-din, who 
had promised to return promptly, manifested his intention to 
remain in Otrar. At Uzun-ata 2, on the way from Agsulat to 
Otrar, Shahrukh was joined by Khalil-Sultan. Sometime previous- 
ly Shah-Malik and 'Alike-Kükeltash had come to Otrar to draw 
up a pact with him. The agreement was reached with the assistan- 
ce of Shaykh Nur al-din. Khalil-Sultan proceeded to his new 
fief, Rayy, and his wife, Shad-Mulk, was given back to him. 
During their separation he had poured out his sorrow in Persian 
verses 3. Khalil-Sultan remained the feudal lord of Rayy until 
his death on Wednesday, 4 November 1411 *. Shad-Mulk did not 
wish to survive him and committed suicide. Khalil-Sultan, who 
from his early youth had acquired fame through his warlike ex- 
ploits, was no "sentimental shepherd", as a European Orientalist 
would have us believe 5, but indeed the romantic episode of his 
life was out of keeping with the epoch. 


29. The pact with Khalil-Sultan marked the end of the military 
operations of 1409. Before leaving Samarqand Shahrukh ap- 
pointedé ULuGH-BEG governor of that town. IBRAHIM-SULTAN, 


1 AR, f. 182a. 

? In the account of Timur's campaign this place is mentioned as the 
first station after Aqsulat on the road to the Sir-Darya, cf. ZN, II, 646. 

3 Thus according to IAr., p. 216. 

4 The date is in HAbru, Oxf. MS, f. 170b, and AR, f. 191b; Wednesday 
16 Rajab 814. 

5 A. Müller, Der Islam, II, 315 (*sentimentaler Schäfer”); Khalil-Sul- 
tan is also erroneously called the son of Omar-Shaykh. 

6 On the appointments see HAbru, MS. Ind. Off., f. 113 b sg., and Oxf. 
MS. f. 98a sq. ; AR, f. 182b sq. 
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Shahrukh’s other son, became governor of Balkh; MUHAMMAD- 
JAHANGIR became governor of Hisar and Sali-Saray on the Amu- 
Darya, and Omar-Shaykh’s son AnMaD became governor of 
Farghana. All the princes, except Ahmad, were under age and 
the amirs were the real rulers of their fiefs. In Samarqand the 
actual power was entrusted to “the greatest amir, the most just 
and most magnanimous noyon” Shah-Malik. Moreover, Ulugh- 
beg was pledged to treat the hereditary Shaykh al-Islams of Sa- 
marqand with the utmost reverence. On 24 December 1409 
Shahrukh returned to Herat. 


30. SHAH-MALIK’s elevation irritated his rivals, Shaykh Nur 
al-din in Otrar, and the tutors of the young Muhammad-Jahangir 
in Hisar 2. In the spring of 1410 they made a concerted attack 
on Shah-Malik and Ulugh-beg, and on Sunday 20 April 3 defea- 
ted them near Qizil-Rabat, to the West of Samarqand 4. The bro- 
ken army retreated to Qara-Tube and into the mountains separat- 
ing Samarqand from Shahrisabz. The road to the capital lay 
open to the victors 5. On the very next day Shaykh Nur al-din’s 
envoy appeared at the gates of Samarqand. On Friday, 25 April, 
Shaykh Nur al-din in person rode up to the Shaykhzade (now 
Pay-qabaq) gate, but the inhabitants headed by the Shaykh al- 
Islam refused to open the gates to him without an order from 
Shahrukh. The town did not surrender even later when Shaykh 
Nur al-din had occupied all the surrounding country and spent 
some days in Dilkusha, one of Timur’s suburban palaces to the 
North of the town. Shaykh Nur al-din had the prince Muham- 


1 16 Sha‘ban, AR, f. 183a. He left Samarqand earlier in Rajab, HA, 
Oxf. MS., f. 100b. 

2 According to Fasih, f. 401b, the chief instigator of Shaykh Nur al- 
din's revolt was Hamza, a Hisar amir. HAbru, Oxf., MS., f. 128a, MS. 
Ind. Off., f. 134b, names in the first place among the Hisar amirs a cer- 
tain Amir Mubashshir, well-known as Timur's fellow-at-arms. 

3 The date is in Fasih, f. 400b: rs Dhul-hijja. 

4 On the location see Vyatkin, l.c., Materials, p. 47. 

5 On this and the following events see HAbru, MS. Ind. Off., f. 133b 
sq.; Oxf. MS., f. 126a sq.; AR, f. 186a sq. 
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mad-Jahangir brought to his camp from Hisar 1, but even the 
presence of the former “khan” did not induce the inhabitants of 
Samarqand to surrender. With the exception of the capital, the 
whole country up to the Amu-Darya was now in the hands of 
the rebels. 

Shaykh Nur al-din's governors were sent to Bukhara and 
Shahrisabz. Ulugh-beg was forced to withdraw to Kalif 2. Amir 
Mizrab, the governor of Tirmidh, who had formerly served 
Khalil-Sultan, remained faithful to Shahrukh. The troops sent 
by Shaykh Nur al-din to Kalif and Tirmidh failed to take these 
towns before the arrival of Shahrukh’s army. 

Shahrukh left Herat with his troops on 9 May 3 but for some 
reason did not reach Kalif before 20 June 4. Here and at Tirmidh 
the Khorasanian army crossed the river unhindered. Ulugh-beg 
joined the Tirmidh force and together with Amir Mizrab marched 
on Shahrisabz. Shahrukh slowly followed them with the main 
army. On hearing of Shahrukh's arrival Shaykh Nur al-din 
retreated from Samarqand. Shah-Malik immediately fell upon 
him but was again defeated, leaving all the arms and an enor- 
mous amount of booty in the hands of the victor. Shah-Malik 
fled to Samarqand but the dignitaries of the town (probably 
with the Shaykh al-Islam among them) reproached him so bit- 
terly that he dared not remain and so departed, taking the dig- 
nitaries with him. Shahrukh occupied Shahrisabz and approached 
Samarqand. He was joined by Ahmad from Farghana who 
brought with him 500 horsemen. The battle with Shaykh Nur 
al-din and Jahangir began on Saturday 5 12 July, near Qizil- 
Rabat and the small river Jam. Shahrukh in person took part in 


1 Particularly characteristic are the words ascribed to Shaykh Nur al-din 
by HA, Oxf. MS, f. 127b, when he summoned the prince: “I have occu- 
pied for you this country which Timur had bequeathed to you”. See above, 
p. 59, on Khalil’s actions. 

2 Down to the eighteenth century this town stood on the left bank of the 
Amu-Darya, see Barthold, Irrigation, p. 75. 

3 4 Muharram (HAbru, Oxf. MS., f. 120b; AR, f. 186a). 

4 On Friday 17 Safar (AR, f. 186b). 

5 The date is in HAbru, MS. Ind. Off., f. 138b; Rabi‘ I; also in AR, 
f. 187a; according to HAbru, Oxf. MS., f. 135b, on Saturday the 11th. 
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the fighting and gained a complete victory. Two days later he 
occupied Samarqand, but left it on 23 July 1 entrusting to Shah- 
Malik the task of finishing the war with Shaykh Nur al-din. 
On his way back he sent from Shahrisabz a body of troops, 
commanded by Mizrab, against Hisar. By the beginning of 
August 2 Shahrukh was already back in Herat. Order was re- 
stored in Hisar without much difficulty. Muhammad-Jahangir 
ruled in Hisar till his death in 1433 3, and in 1413 4 he married 
a daughter of Shahrukh. 

Shah-Malik's campaign agaist Shaykh Nur al-din dit not open 
until January 1411 5. Ulugh-beg seems to have taken no part in 
this campaign or in the ensuing operations in the basin of the 
Sir-Darya. At that time Shaykh Nur al-din was in Sauran. On 
Shah-Malik's approach he fled to the Moghuls without offering 
battle, and only his rearguard was overtaken by Shah-Malik. The 
latter, however, was unable to occupy the province effectively and 
was forced to turn back. Being sure that news of his withdrawal 
would bring Shaykh Nur al-din out of Moghulistan, he entrusted 
to ABD AL-KhALIQ, governor of the province bordering on 
Moghulistan, the task of barring his way. This task the latter 
successfully carried out and he could have even taken Shaykh 
Nur al-din prisoner, had he not preferred to let him return to 
Moghulistan: he was unwilling unduly to strengthen Shah-Malik 
by destroying his enemy for him, as this would have run counter 
to his own interest. This fact clearly shows the disregard in 
which the power of the dynasty was held. 

Abd al-Khaliq died in the same year and was replaced by 


1 20 Rabi‘ I according to AR, f. 187a. HA, Oxf. MS, f. 137a, Thurs- 
day (?) the 27th. 

2 In the beginning of Rabi' IT, ie. 3 August, AR, f. 187a. HAbru, Oxf. 
MS., f. 138, gives only the month. 

3 7 Dhul-qa'da 836/25 June 1433, AR, f. 242a. 

4 The marriage took place on 14 Jamadi II 816/11 September 1413, AR, 
106a. In HAbru, Oxf. MS., f. 203a, the date is omitted. The report on this 
event closes the work of HAbru in the MS. Ind. Off., ff. 181b-183a. 

5 According to HAbru, Oxf. MS., f. 153b, he set out on 13 Ramadan/9 
January. Cf. AR, f. 189b sq. 
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Shah-Malik's nominee 1. This man does not seem to have as- 
sumed power immediately, for the Moghul khan MUHAMMAD 
took advantage of the interval to invade the frontier province. 
A force 15,000 strong, commanded by SHAH-JAHAN 2, the 
khan's brother, invested Sayram and penetrated as far as Qara- 
Saman, a place in the neighbourhood of Otrar 3. Shah-Malik 
sent one of his nukars (named Shayastan) with a detachment of 
2,000 men to surprise the enemy’s rear. This detachment marched 
from Piskant (Pskant) * to the Talas, probably by mountain 
paths, defeated the Moghuls stationed there and seized much 
booty, including 12,000 horses, only half of which were sent to 
Shah- Malik 5. 

This reverse forced the Moghuls to raise the siege of Sayram 
and retreat, but they did not abandon the expedition. Muhammad 
khan took personal command of the army. He reached Qulan- 
bashi between Yāngi 6 and Sauran. The latter name probably 
refers to the plateau between the mountain chains Qara-tau and 
Ala-tau of Talas, on the way to the steppes, north of the Alex- 
androvsky range". There, without resorting to arms, he made 
a pact with Shah-Malik. They exchanged presents and the khan 
pledged himself not to give any assistance to Shaykh Nur al-din. 

Shaykh Nur al-din left the Moghuls and made his way into 
sauran 8 with only 500 horsemen. But in the town itself he found 
at his disposal such considerable forces that Shah-Malik, who 
came up after concluding the peace with the Moghuls, could not 


1 His name was Timur-Malik son of Dulday, AR, f. 190a; HAbru, 
Oxf. MS., f. 154b. 

2 Thus correctly in HAbru, Oxf. MS, f. 155a; AR, f. 190a, mistakenly 
names here Sham‘i Jahan, Muhammad khan's predecessor, cf. my Semtre- 
chye, see Part I, 144, An. Isk., MS. As. Mus., f. 252a, Lond. MS., f. 264a, 
places Sham-i Jahan's death in 802/1399, which contradicts Chinese in- 
formation. 

3 Mentioned in ZN, I, 230 and 499. 

4 Thus according to HAbru, Oxf. MS., f. 155b. 

HAbru and AR. Also in Fasih, f. 402a. 

On the Talas, near Auliya-ata, See above p. 

See above, p. 63, note 5. 

In IAr., p. 204, Saghanak is named instead of Sauran. 
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take the town by storm. He may have also been deterred by the 
presence in Sauran of Timur's widow. Hatizi-Abru 1 describes 
with epic detail how TuMAN-AGHA conversed with Shah-Malik 
from the top of a tower and shed tears at the mention of Timur's 
name; how the negotiations proceeded between Shah-Malik and 
Shaykh Nur al-din; how a meeting was arranged between them; 
how, each accompanied by two nukars, they met under the walls 
of the fort; how Shaykh Nur al-din rushed to embrace a 
former friend of his 2 whom he had recognised in Shah-Malik’s 
army, and how the latter suddenly felled the unsuspecting amir 
and swiftly stabbed him, as had been previously agreed between 
him and Shah-Malik. 

Thus was destroyed the last military chief in Mawarannahr 
who did not recognise the authority of Shahrukh and Ulugh-beg. 
Shah-Malik had fulfilled his task. In order to allow Ulugh-beg 
to enjoy the fruits thereof, it now became necessary to remove 
the too powerful amir from Mawarannahr. The indignation 
aroused by his treacherous deed under the walls of Sauran gave 
Shahrukh and Ulugh-beg the desired pretext. 

31. By this time Ulugh-beg's relations with his tutor had be- 
come very similar to those which had once existed between 
Khalil-Sultan and Khudaydad. Even before the war with the 
Moghuls, Ulugh-beg, in Shah-Malik's absence, had complained 
about him to his father. Shahrukh sent to Samarqand a noble 
amir, Sayyid Ali Tarkhan, with instructions to look into the 
matter. Sayyid Ali Tarkhan came to the conclusion that Shah- 
Malik was a good administrator and gave Ulugh-beg sound ad- 
vice, but that the prince in his pride resented this, which fact was 
being exploited by ill-intentioned persons 3. During the military 
operations against the Moghuls Shah-Malik continued to show 


1 All this is already recorded in the Ind. Off. MS., f. 165a sq. (Oxf. 
MS., ff. 160a-167a; AR, ff. 190b-191b). 

? Persian sources give his name as Hurqudaq; in IAr.: Urghudaq. In 
his report on Shahrukh's embassy to China AR (f. 224b, also the text in 
Notices et extraits, XIV, part I, p. 388) also uses this latter form. 

3 All this is to be found in HAbru, Ind. Off. MS., f. 161a sq. (Oxf. 
MS., f. 158a sq.; AR, f. 190b). 
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outward regard to Ulugh-beg. He sent bound prisoners to him in 
Samarqand, from whence they were further directed to Shah- 
rukh who was spending the summer until June in Badghis. 
Moved by the good news from Mawarannahr, Shahrukh, who 
set out of Herat with his army on Wednesday 22 July 1, pro- 
ceeded at first to Balkh; it was not until 10 September 2 that he 
crossed the Amu-Darya over a bridge (of boats). At Kashka- 
Darya he was met by Ulugh-beg and the dignitaries of Samar- 
qand. In Samarqand he encamped with his army on the Kani-gil 
plain near the Chopan-ata heights. Six days after Shahrukh’s 
arrival, Shaykh Nur al-din’s head was brought into the camp. 
Shah-Malik was immediately summoned to Samarqand where, 
according to Ibn Arabshah, he was received withbitter reproaches. 
The actual murderer was punished with the bastinado. For a long 
time Shahrukh could not bear the sight of either of them, al- 
though he finally forgave them both. 

Apart from the indignation at Shah-Malik’s treacherous be- 
haviour, his recall is explained by the fact that the relatives of 
the murdered man would never have agreed to negotiate with 
him. After his return to Samarqand, an envoy from Shaykh- 
Hasan, Shaykh Nur al-din’s brother, arrived there to notify his 
submission. At Shahrukh’s request the queen Tuman-agha was 
sent to Samarqand. Soon after Shahrukh left Samarqand taking 
with him the queen and Shah-Malik. In November he was again 
in Herat 8. Before his departure Ulugh-beg acted for the first 
time as host at a banquet in honour of his father, at which he 
offered him costly presents. The seventeen-year old prince had 
shaken off his tutor’s authority and had become the fully fledged 
ruler of the region stretching from the Amu-Darya to Saghanak 
in the North-West and to Ashpara in the North-East 4. 


1 End of Rabi I (AR, f. 1903; HAbru, Oxf. MS., f. 157a). 

2 21 Jamadi I (AR, f. 190b; HAbru, Oxf. MS., f. 159b). 

3 Here he received the news of Khalil-Sultan’s death (see above, p. 76). 

4 Cf. the report on the embassy to China in 1420 when the ambassadors, 
after passing Ashpara, came to the country of the Moghuls (AR, f. 224b; 
also HAbru, Oxf. MS., f. 384a-b). 
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IV. ULUGH-BEG AS RULER; EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


32. During the next thirty-six years (1411-1447), on the coins 
and in the khutba, current in the domains of Ulugh-beg, Shah- 
rukh was mentioned as the sovereign1. Ulugh-beg travelled 
several times to Herat to do him homage ?, but his contempora- 
ries did not look upon him as a mere viceroy or feudal prince. In 
the rock-inscription of 1425, in the Jilan-uti gorge, Ulugh-beg is 
called “most great Sultan, Subduer of kings of nations, Shadow 
of God on earth”, without any reference to Shahrukh 3. In 1427, 
the learned Ghiyath al-din Jamshid, in a mathematical treatise 
dedicated to Ulugh-beg, calls him: “the greatest, most just, most 
magnanimous, most learned Sultan, Master of the necks of na- 
tions, Master of the Arabian and non-Arabian sultans, Sultan of 
the East and West" etc. 4. 

The unity of power in Timur's empire, which appeared impos- 
sible after its founder's death, had been gradually restored — at 
least in appearance — in favour of Shahrukh. The descendants 
of Timur's other sons had lost all importance, and some of them 
were even in want, as attested by a poetical work composed by 
one of them in 839/1435-6 and addressed to Shahrukh 5. But in 


1 [See the Annex on the coins, p. oo]. 

2 AR mentions journeys in 1414 (f. 201b), 1417 (f. 209a), 1422 (f. 2242), 
1425 (f. 231a) and 1434 (f. 244b), — the first four after HAbru (Oxf. 
MS., ff. 247a sq., 206a sg., 379b sq., 427b sq.). 

3 P. Lerch, Lc, pp. IX and 26. 

* MS. Public Library, Dorn 131, f. 2a. 

5 Ta*ashshug-nāma, MS. Br. Mus., Add. 7914, ff. 273b-289b. Cf. Rieu, 
Turk. MSS, p. 289, and JAN, 1914, p. 880. The verse quoted there can 
also be interpreted grammatically as meaning that the poet calls himself 
the son of Miranshah (“as long as in the world there will be such a 
monarch as he, the son of Miranshah will be a reciter of prayers (for 
him)". Such an interpretation has been indicated to me by A. N. Samoylo- 
vich. The fact remains that in the ZN, II, 734 sq., Sidi-Ahmad is men- 
tioned among the sons of Omar-Shaykh, and not of Miranshah. Never- 
theless AR, MS. As. Mus. 574, p. 655; 5742, f. 454a (lacuna in Univ. MS. 
157), in the report on the events of 859/1455-6, refers to a Sultan-Ahmad, 
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contrast to his father, Shahrukh was sovereign only in name. In 
reality the empire was governed by his principal wife GAUHAR- 
SHAD, mother of Ulugh-beg, and by his sons and dignitaries. The 
stability of public order and the comparative well-being of his 
subjects seem to have been due to the happy choice of the chief 
officials and the latter's long tenure of office. In the first years 
of his reign Shahrukh had some difficulty in finding a suitable 
chief amir, commander of all the military forces. The first two 
holders of this charge rebelled against their sovereign and were 
executed. But their successor, JALAL AL-DIN FIRUZSHAH, ap- 
pointed in 1407, retained his office until 1442. As a fervent 
adherent of the Shari‘at Shahrukh disregarded the exigencies of 
etiquette and of military art, so that his chief amir had a free 
hand in administering the affairs of the palace and the army 1. 
He seems to have had no lieutenant in Samarqand. The yasaul 
received his orders concerning the army directly from Ulugh- 
beg 2 who, unlike his father, set great store by Mongol tradi- 
tions 3 in court and military affairs. The civil administration of 
Herat was headed for nearly as long a term (from 1417, with a 
short interval4, down to the end of Shahrukh’s reign) by 
GHIYATH AL-DIN Pir AHMAD KHwāĀrī. Ulugh-beg's minister, 
NASIR AL-DIN NASRULLAH KHWĀFĪ, who died on 20 July 1441, 
was probably a relative of his 5. The historian Fasih speaks of 


son of Sayyid Ahmad, son of Mirza Miransah. The poet addresses 
the shah and complains of his bitter fate in the conventional form 
of lamentations on the cruelty of his beloved. Particularly character- 
istic is the ghazal (f. 276b). ^O Shah, in thy time oppression, tyranny and 
injustice have been predestined to Sidi Ahmad”, and the verses of the 
concluding petition (iltimās) addressed to the monarch (ff. 289a-b). 

1 On the completeness of his power see AR, f. 257b. 

2 iKhwandamir, Tehran ed., III, 219. 

3 Tarīkh-i Rashidi, Engl. transl., p. 70. [See Annex on coins, p. oo]. 

4 According to Fasih, f. 417b sq., he was removed in 828/1425, but re- 
instated in 829. In 845/1441-2 the Sultan was again displeased with his 
minister but did not dismiss him (AR, f. 255a sq., Fasih, f. 430b). 

5 1 Rabi I 845, Fasih, f. 430b; in AR, f. 256b, the date of the month 
is missing. As minister of Ulugh-beg he is also named by Khwandamir, 
Tehran, IH, 214. 
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him as a noble man, of high birth, who treated the people with 
kindness 1. 

There is no information as to whether the minister of Samar- 
qand was subordinated to the minister of Herat. Judging by the 
accounts of the buildings erected by Ulugh-beg, of the magnifi- 
cence of his court etc. the revenue of his province must have 
remained at his disposal and was not turned over to Herat. 

It is a remarkable fact that under Ulugh-beg money was coined 
in the name of Shahrukh, while yarligs were published in the 
name of the nominal Chingizid khans. Under Timur, these khans 
were regarded as the nominal heads of the whole empire. In all 
the provinces subjected to Timur, on the coins and in the khutba, 
his name was accompanied by the name of the khan 2. Khalil- 
Sultan, as Timur’s successor in Samarqand, had set up alongside 
himself not a Chingizid khan but one from Timur’s own clan. 
But with the end of Khalil-Sultan’s rule the khanate of Muham- 
mad-Jahāngīr also came to an end. In Herat, under Shahrukh, 
there were no nominal Chingizid khans. Historians and poets of- 
ten referred to Shahrukh and his sons 3 as khans, but there are no 
grounds for assuming that the members of the dynasty had of- 
ficially appropriated this title. Had it been so, there would hardly 
have been any Chingizid khans in Samarqand. Under Ulugh-beg, 
the khans no longer took part in campaigns as in Timur’s time, 
but were confined to the so-called “khans’ enclosure" (hayāt-i 
khan) 4, which seems to have been situated on a particularly 
beautiful site, in the western part of the town. The historians of 
the Timurids do not mention these khans and their names have 


1 Cf. AR's characterisation, l.c.: “extremely firm, competent and trust- 
worthy". 

? Dnevnik, I, 53 sq. 

3 The expression Shahrukh bahādur khan constantly occurs in Fasih, 
e.g. ff. 388b sq. 393b, also Baysunghur bahadur khān, ff. 390a, 421a sg.; 
cf. also HAbru, Oxf. MS., f. 430a on the death of Suyurghatmish khan; 
also tbid., f. 202b. In the Ta'ashshug-nàma, MS. Br. Mus., f. 275a: Ulugh 
Sultān-i muazzam Shahrukh khan; in Lutfi, A.-Z. Validi, ‘The Chagha- 
tay poet Lutfi’ (in Russian), Kazan 1914, p. 23: Ulugh-beg khan; but in 
Sakkaki, MS. Br. Mus., Or. 2079, f. 5b: Shahrukh-beg. 

1 See Vyatkin, VI, 255; TR, p. 72. 
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not been preserved. According to the Anonym of Iskandar, 
SULTAN-MAHMŪD KHAN left a son Abü-Sa'id who was alive at 
the time of the composition of the book 1, i.e. between 1409 and 
1414, though it is not said whether he bore the title of khan. 
According to Muhammad-Haydar, a certain SATUQ KHAN (whose 
extraction is not explained) was regarded as khan in Samarqand 
in 1428. In that year Ulugh-beg sent him to Moghulistan and 
proclaimed another khan in his stead 2). In the inscription of 
838/1434-5 over the principal entrance of the Shahi-zinda, 
Ulugh-beg's young son “Abd al-Aziz 3 is given the title of khan. 
A new Chingizid khan was proclaimed apparently for the last 
time in 1449, after Ulugh-beg had been deposed 4, but his name 
is not recorded. 

Like Timur, Ulugh-beg, through his connection with the Chin- 
gizids, called himself gūrkān (“son-in-law”), — a title borne 
neither by Shahrukh, nor by any of his other sons. Ulugh-beg 
may have considered himself entitled to this rank already through 
his first marriage with a daughter of Muhammad-Sultan, a des- 
cendant, on the distaff side, of KHAN ÓzBEK. Ulugh-beg's 
daughter by this princess, born on Friday, 19 August 14125, 
bore like her grandmother the title khānsāda-begum 6, He could 
lay a still stronger claim to the title of gūrkān through his mar- 
riage with Ag-SuULTAN KRĀNĪKA, daughter of Sultan-Mahmud 
khan 7. The date of this marriage is unknown. In Hafizi-Abru's 
work, written not later than 1417, Ulugh-beg is already called 
gūrkān 8, 

33. With the exception of his visits to Herat, Ulugh-beg did 
not visit any other Timurid province during his father's lifetime. 


1 MS. As. Mus,, f. 252b; MS. Br. Mus., f. 263b. 

? TR, p. 72. 

š Vyatkin, IV, part IV, p. 4; VI, pp. 178 and 250. 

4 See below the account of the events of 1449. 

5 The date is already in HAbru, MS. Ind. Off., f. 180a (ro Jamadi I, 
Year of the Dragon). The same date is in the Oxf. MS., f. 191a; AR, 
Í. 194a. 

* AR, f. 251a, and Fasih, ff. 404a, 411b and 427a. 

7 On the wives of Ulugh-beg see IKhwāndamīr, III, 219. 

8 HAbru, MS. Ind. Off. f. 48a. 
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He sent auxiliary troops to Shahrukh but never took a personal 
part in his campaigns, even when they were undertaken near his 
dominions. When peace was restored in Mawarannahr, among 
the urgent problems arising out of the events was the restoration 
of the Timurtd power in Khwarazm, which the Uzbeks had 
seized after the death of Timur. This task was accomplished at 
the beginning of 1413 by Shah-Malik! with the aid of troops 
sent from Mawarannahr. Owing to the feuds within the Golden 
Horde, Shah-Malik met with little resistance and returned to 
Herat in the beginning of April. Soon after he was appointed 
governor of Khwarazm, which office he retained till his death 
in 1426, when it was taken over by his son. Unlike Ulugh-beg, 
he often left his province to take part in Shahrukh’s expeditions 
to the West. Ulugh-beg kept up good-neighbourly relations with 
his late tutor: there is some information about the return to 
Samarqand in March 1418 of a detachment sent to Khwarazm to 
aid Shah-Malik 2. When Ulugh-beg arrived in Bukhara in No- 
vember 1419, Shah-Malik sent some nukars to welcome him and 
offer him a present of gerfalcons 3. 

In the autumn of 1413 war broke out between SHAHRUKH and 
ISKANDAR which put an end to the outward unity of the Timurid 
state. From Samarqand only elephants were sent on this expedi- 
tion. The military detachments stationed in Mawarannahr and 
Khwarazm remained there to defend the frontiers 4. Under the 
pretext of a conference on military measures Ulugh-beg invited 
prince AHMAD, the ruler of Farghana, but the latter, fearing 
Ulugh-beg’s temper (mizāj) would not come. Ulugh-beg sent 
one of his amirs, Bayazid-Parvanachi, to Andijan to negotiate. 
It was agreed that Ahmad would send his son to Samarqand in a 
few days’ time (probably as a hostage, for Ahmad was not yet 


1 HAbru, Oxf. MS, f. 197a; AR, f. 195a. 

2 AR, f. 212b: in the beginning of Safar 821. 

3 HAbru, f. 321a. AR, f. 214a. During his stay in Herat in 1417, at the 
beginning of Rabi‘II after 18 May, Ulugh-beg gave a feast for Muham- 
mad-Jahangir and Shah-Malik who had come from Khwarazm; see 
HAbru, f. 296b; AR, f. 209a. 

* AR, f. 196a. 
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thirty and could not have a grown up son), but this promise was 
never kept. Finally Ulugh-beg invaded Farghana and ‘Ahmad 
fled into the mountains leaving garrisons in the ‘fortresses. Ulugh- 
beg took Akhsi and Andijan and returned home leaving his own 
governors in the province. After his departure Ahmad returned 
with an army that had been given him by the Moghuls and at Osh 
defeated the troops left behind by Ulugh-beg, though he could 
not take Andijan. The Moghuls plundered Farghana and return- 
ed to Moghulistan. Ahmad remained in Kashghar 1. 

34. We do not know whether Ulugh-beg undertook the con- 
quest of Farghana on his own initiative, or on Shahrukh’s orders 
as part of the struggle against Omar-Shaykh’s other sons. In any 
case, Shahrukh neither punished his son, nor assumed the respon- 
sibility for his actions. When in November 1414 Ulugh-beg came 
to Herat, he stood near his father’s throne at the side of his 
brother Baysunqar (who governed Herat in his father’s ab- 
sence), and, says the historian, Shahrukh rejoiced at having two 
such sons 2. This suggests that Shahrukh did not lay any blame 
on his son’s operations in Farghana. Nevertheless, on 26 May 
1415 3 Shahrukh sent one of Ahmad’s nukars (probably taken 
prisoner in Farghana) to Kashghar with a letter to his master 
explaining the events of 1414 by a misunderstanding due to his, 
Shahrukh's, absence. The letter also contained an invitation to the 
prince to come to Herat and promised him a free pardon 4. 
Ahmad finally arrived in Herat in the spring of 14165 leaving 
a governor in Kashghar. Nothing was said about giving Fargha- 
na back to him. On the contrary, he was detained in Herat on the 
alleged charge of seditious talk with other princes over their 
wine. The prince was allowed to leave for Mecca, from whence 
he does not seem to have returned. Some thirteen or four- 
teen years later Hafizi-Abru wrote about him as of one 


1 HAbru, Oxf. MS., f. 219a sq. AR, f. 198a sq., Fasih, f. 406b. 
2 HAbru, f. 248b. AR, f. 2orb. 

3 16 Rabi‘ I, 818. 

1 HAbru, f. 258b. AR, f. 203a-b. Fasih, f. 407a sq. 

5 HAbru, f. 281b. AR, f. 206a. 
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dead 1. Shaykh Ali Tugha’i whom he had left as governor of 
Kashghar, opened negotiations with Ulugh-beg in the same 
year (1416), appealing to the protection of the “spirit of the 
great amir”, i.e. Timur. Ulugh-beg sent to KASHGHAR his own 
lieutenants, Siddiq and Ali. Tughā'ī handed the town over to 
them and came to Samarqand 2. 

35. In the same year 1416 Ulugh-beg was with his army on 
the Str-Darya. On March 17 or 183 he approached the river- 
bank opposite Shahrukhiya. At the end of the month he crossed 
the river and spent several days on the right bank. At that time 
news came from Khwarazm about the events taking place in the 
Golden Horde (the accession of Jabbar-Birdi, a son of Tokhta- 
mish, and the defeat of Chingiz-Oghlan, formerly in Timur's ser- 
vice). He decided to return and on 22 April 4 he was back in 
Samarqand. This development suggests that the expedition had 
been intended against the Uzbeks. 

Another expedition against this people was planned in 1419. 
In May of that year, 5 the Uzbek prince Borag, grandson of 


1 On Ahmad and his father Omar-Shaykh see HAbru, f. 281b. Both in 
HAbru and AR, Ahmad, for unknown reasons, is called not mirzd but 
amirak (diminutive from amir); sometimes both words amirak and 
mirza are used jointly. 

2 HAbru, f. 288b; AR, f. 207a; Fasih, f. 409a. The detailed account 
given by the Timurid historians certainly deserves more credit than that 
of Muhammad-Haydar, a sixteenth century author. The latter's account, 
founded on oral tradition, mentions neither Ahmad nor Tughā'ī and 
presents the entire event in a very different light. According to this ac- 
count, Kashghar belonged to the Dughlat amir Sayyid Ahmad, son of 
Amir iKthudaydad; the population led by Khoja Sharif rose against him 
and handed over the town to Ulugh-beg, (T'R, p. 61). There is also a to- 
tally fantastic story about Amir Ahmad, who is made out to be Shahrukh's 
descendant, and his flight to Moghulistan; about his sister and the love 
for her of Sayyid-Ali, Sayyid- Ahmad's son; about the arrival of all three 
in Andijàn; about the marriage of the princess to Ulugh-beg who had 
killed her brother, Sayyid-Ahmad, and about Sayyid-Ali's imprisonment 
in Samarqand, whence he escaped a year later (ibid, 62). 

3 On 18 Muharram, according to HAbru, f. 2883; 17 Muharram, ac- 
cording to AR, f. 207a. 

4 23 Safar, ibid.; AR. end of Safar. 

5 End of Rabi‘ IT. 
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Urus-khan with whom Timur had been at war, came to Ulugh- 
beg asking for help. Ulugh-beg let him go back to his country 
and gave him assistance against his enemies 1. Ulugh-beg’s own 
expedition must have been connected with this event. For the 
time of his absence, he left a special governor (dārūgha) 2 in 
Samarqand, which suggests that the campaign was expected to be 
a long one. The army left Samarqand at the end of August 3, 
crossed the Sir-Darya near Chtnāz on 5 September 4 and, beyond 
Tashkent, reached Burlaq where deserters brought the intelh- 
gence that the Uzbek army had dispersed 5. This news was also 
confirmed by merchants. Ulugh-beg called off the expedition and 
returned to his capital on 22 October. It was rightly expected 
that, after the retreat of the enemy, Boraq would be able to cope 
with his task with the aid of the auxiliary troops that had been 
given him, even without the participation of the main force of 
Mawarannahr. In 1423 news of Boraq's success 6 came — by 
way of Khwarazm — to Badghis, where Shahrukh was at the 
time. Buraq had captured the ordu of the Uzbek khan Muhammad 
and had become the head of the major part of the Uzbek ulus. 
The news of his final victory 7 and of his accession to “the throne 
of his fathers and grandfathers” reached Ulugh-beg in the be- 
ginning of 1425 8. 

Ulugh-beg, who regarded Boraq as his man, was apparently 
satisfied that Mawarannahr was secure from the Uzbeks, for he 
now turned his attention towards the Moghuls. During these 
years, Moghulistan, like the Uzbek ulus, was suffering from in- 


1 HAbru, f. 319b; AR, f. 213b. 

2 Iskandar, son of Hindü-Buqa, AR, lc., HAbru, f. 320a. 

3 Beginning of Sha'bān. 

4 14 Sha'ban. On the details of the route followed see HAbru, Oxf. 
MS, f. 320a; cf. al-Muzaffariya, p. 26. 

5 [n this passage, as in several others, the Uzbek country is called 
Toqmaq. 'The same term was supposed to be used in Timur's inscription, 
in Uyghur characters, which Prof. Satpayev found on Mt. Altin-chuq in 
1937, but a better reading by A. I. Panomarev is togsan. V.M. 

9 2 Shawwal. 

7 HAbru, f. 414b. AR, f. 229b. 

8 See below, p. 
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ternal unrest. Ulugh-beg received reports on the events in Mog- 
hulistan from the governor of Kashghar, Siddiq. In 1416 an 
embassy from the new Moghul khan NAQSHI-JAHAN (son of 
Sham‘i-Jahan), the successor of Muhammad khan,! visited 
Ulugh-beg’s court. Probably for strategic reasons, Ulugh-beg 
spent the winter of 1417—1418 on the Chirchik, whither he went 
in early November, and in the region of Khojand but he did 
not lead his troops any further. During this time he allowed some 
of the Uzbek Chingizids who where his prisoners to return to 
their country, and in February 1418 he himself returned to Sa- 
marqand 2. In March, came the news of the Moghul khan's death. 
In April, a more detailed report was received from the governor 
of Kashghar on the death of Nagshi-Jahān tn a battle with Vays- 
KHAN. The new khan hastened to send an embassy to Ulugh-beg 
which arrived at the end of the year, with expressions of “devotion 
and goodwill”. Ulugh-beg, for his part, had already in July re- 
leased the Moghuls imprisoned in the citadel of Samarqand 3. In 
1410 a marriage was concluded between a son of Shahrukh, the 
seventeen-year-old JOKI, and a Moghul princess 4, In August of 
the same year 5 Ulugh-beg was informed that troubles had again 
broken out in Moghulistan: the daughter of the Dughlat amir 
Khudaydad had fomented a rising against the sovereign, i.e. 
probably against Vays-khan 6. The revolt may have been secretly 
instigated or encouraged by Ulugh-beg, or his governors. In the 
autumn of the same year Khudaydad sent his nwkars to Mawar- 


1 HAbru, f. 289a. AR, f. 207a. 

2 H Abru, f. 296b. AR, ff. 209a and 212a (arrival to the winter-quarters 
on 21 Ramadan 820, return in the beginning of Muharram 821). 

š HAbru, f. 313 and sq. AR, f. 212b, and lFasih, f. 411a. Dates mention- 
ed: ro Safar, 7 Rabi‘ I, Jumadi II and the beginning of Shawwal. 

4 HAbru, f. 316b sq. AR, f. 213a. According to this report the princess 
was sent by Muhammad-khan, though the latter could not have been alive 
at that time. Ulugh-beg met the princess on the Sir-Darya near Chinaz 
(HAbru, f. 320a; AR, f. 213b). 

5 According to HAbru, f. 319b, 12 Rajab. Mirkhond, L. 1291, and Univ. 
MS. No. 291, f. 209b. the end of Rajab. 

* In HAbru, with a probable mistake: pādshāh-i Khata. 
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annahr and Ulugh-beg received them during his expedition 
against the Golden Horde 1. 

In the next year (1420), a struggle for the throne took place 
in Moghulistan between Vays-KHAN and another prince, SHIR- 
MUHAMMAD. During these troubles a joint Timurid embassy 2, 
in which Ulugh-beg's envoys were also included, passed through 
Moghulistan on its way to China. Its safety was ensured by 
Khudaydad's protection 3. Ulugh-beg may have expected some 
military assistance from Khudaydad, when he was projecting an 
expedition against Moghulistan, at the end of June of the same 
year 4, but this plan was abandoned at the very start, apparently 
even before the army had had time to cross the Sir-Darya. The 
only explanation given for this change of mind is the arrival 
of Moghul amirs with assurances of friendship 5. Some impor- 
tance may be also attached to the fact that in the same year 
Ulugh-beg was obliged to send 10,000 of his troops to the West, 
to join in Shahrukh's expedition 6. 

Furthermore, the civil war in Moghulistan, which Ulugh-beg 
must have hoped to exploit for his own ends, had terminated in 
the triumph of Vays-khan. Shortly after Ulugh-beg's return to 
Samarqand 7 the defeated Shir-Muhammad and several amirs, 
including the Sadr-Islam, arrived in that town. At first Ulugh- 
beg detained Shir-Muhammad in honourable captivity. In Oc- 
tober 8 the prince attempted to escape and was brought back by 


1 HAbru, f. 320a. AR, f. 213b. 

2 The text and translation of AR's account of the embassy were 
published by Quatremére, Notices et Extraits, XIV, pp. 308-341, 387-426. 

? HAbru, f. 384b. AR, f. 224b. Cf. in Quatremére, text, p. 309, trans- 
lation, p. 388. 

* In the middle of Jumadi II. 

5 (One of them was Malik-Islam, on whom more anon. See HAbru, f. 
342a sq. AR, f. 218a. 

9 AR, f. 214b. 

7 [n the same month of Rajab. See HAbru, f. 343a, AR, f. 218b. On 3 
Shafban/13 August another party of fugitives from Moghulistan arrived 
in Samarqand by way of Kashghar. Before Ulugh-beg's expedition, in the 
month of Jamadi II there had arrived Muhammad, son of Khudaydad, and 
Jahanshah, son of Qamar al-din, HAbru, f. 341a, AR, f. 218a. 

8 6 Shawwal. 
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force 1, but in December 2 Ulugh-beg himself released him. This 
time Shir-Muhammad succeeded, probably with the help oí 
Ulugh-beg’s governors, in defeating Vays-khan and seizing the 
throne. News of this event reached Ulugh-beg in May or June 
1421 8, In the same year there came reports of the successes of 
the Timurid armies in the frontier zone of Moghulistan. In De- 
cember 1420, or in the beginning of January 1421, the capture of 
the fortress Rukh was reported from Kashghar 4. In October 
1421 5 Abul-Layth, governor of Andijan, also sent couriers with 
news of military successes. 

Thus Ulugh-beg succeeded in filling the thrones of the two 
nomad states bordering on Mawarannahr with his own nominees, 
Boraq and Shir-Muhammad, but they justified his expectations 
as little as Tokhtamish had those of Timur. Shir-Muhammad 
undertook no hostile actions against Mawarannahr but neither 
was he inclined to recognise his dependence on Ulugh-beg 6. This 
was deemed a sufficient reason to begin a war against the 
MOGHULS, upon some trifling pretext 7. One of the chiefs sent 
by Ulugh-beg to Kashghar in 1416 was ‘Ali, of the Bekrit tribe. 
In 1423 this man’s son escaped to the Moghuls. Ulugh-beg de- 
manded his extradition. Negotations to this effect were carried 
on not with the khan Shir-Muhammad, but with the dignitary 
bearing the title of Sadr-Islam. This latter, together with another 


1 The fugitives were overtaken by Ulugh-beg himself beyond the Sir- 
Darya. The pursuit, briefly mentioned by AR, is described in detail by 
HAbru, f. 343b. 

2 On 13 Dhul-Hijja/19 December the Malik-Islam and the Sadr-Islam 
were allowed to return to ‘Kashghar; on the 16th Shir-Muhammad himself 
was set free. HAbru, f. 344a, AR, f. 218b. 

3 6 Jamādī I 824/9 May according to AR, f. 223b; 16 Jamādī II/18 June 
according to HAbru, f. 375a. 

4 At the very end of 823, HAbru, f. 344a; AR, f. 218b. The location 
of Rukh is unknown. 

5 7 Shawwal/5 October according to AR, f. 223b. On the 17th, according 
to HAbru, f. 375b. 

6 HAbru, f. 418a. AR, f. 230a, where he speaks of the mutinous symp- 
toms in his letters. 

7 Further details mostly according to Mirkhond. 
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dignitary, the Malik-Islam, owned the region bordering upon 
Lake ALTUN-KUL — apparently identical with Lake Balkhash 1. 
In the spring of 1414 the Sadr-Islam promised to send a messen- 
ger to implore pardon for the fugitive, and íf this were not 
granted, to submit to Ulugh-beg’s demands. The promised em- 
bassy did not arrive, either in the spring or in the summer. In the 
autumn Ulugh-beg began preparing an expedition against Mogh- 
ulistan. Prior to this he had sent amir Hamza to Khorasan to 
inform Shahrukh of his plans and obtain his consent. Shahrukh 
gave his approval. Ulugh-beg set out on 8 November? in the 
direction of Shahrukhiya where he intended to spend the winter. 
The first detachments to be drawn up were those stationed in 
Samarqand, Shahrisabz, Qarshi and Bukhara, to be followed by 
other troops from Mawarannahr. The centre of thearmy wintered 
with Ulugh-beg on the banks of the Sir-Darya near Shahrukhiya, 
the right wing in Farghana and the left wing in the region of 
Otrar. During the winter Ulugh-beg received ambassadors from 
Borag who brought presents and the news of Boraq's accession 
to the throne of his ancestors. Ulugh-beg dismissed the embassy 
with return gifts and sent his own envoys with them. 

When Shahrukh heard of the preparations for the expedition 
he tried to withdraw his consent. Twice his envoys approached 
Ulugh-beg with orders to abandon the expedition. Ulugh-beg 
protested saying that the preparations had been begun with Shah- 
rukh’s knowledge and consent, and that if he were to 
abandon the expedition — now that troops had been concen- 
trated on the Sir-Darya — this would be taken as a sign of 
weakness. When this answer was brought back to Herat by his 
envoys, Shahrukh did not revoke his orders, but neither did he 
seek to compel Ulugh-beg to obedience. 


1 In the ZN, I, 496, this lake is called Atrak-kul. The name Altun-kul 
does not occur in other sources. 

2 [n the text of all MSS. rr Dhul-Hijja, but judging by the day of the 
week (Wednesday) one should read “the 15th”, instead of “the rrth". Ac- 
cording to HA, f. 419a, and AR, f. 230a, the day of 15 Dhul-Hijja 827 was 
the date then the army went into winter-quarters near Shahrukhiya. 
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36. The campaign opened on Saturday 17 February 14251. 
Ulugh-beg’s army crossed the Sir-Darya near Chinaz and reached 
Tashkent. Here the centre was joined by the troops of the right 
and left wings. The MocnHurs wintered in AsHPARA (which 
frontier point of the Chaghatay kingdom they must have previ- 
ously occupied). From thence their vanguard moved forward to 
the Talas 2, under the command of Ibrahim, son of Tuqtimur. 
Ulugh-beg sent a body of 30,000 men in the same direction 3. 
They had orders to light no fires on the way in order to take the 
enemy by surprise. They were then to attack, seize the booty and 
retreat as swiftly as they had come, so as to give the impression 
of an incidental raid by a small party and lull the enemy into 
expecting no further danger. The plan to take the Moghuls 
by surprise misfired. The forward detachment looted some 
houses on the way. One of the inmates fled to Ibrahim and warn- 
ed him of the approaching Chaghatays, upon which Ibrahim has- 
tened to retreat to the Issik-kul. Only on Saturday 3 March 4 did 
the Chaghatays overtake some of the Moghuls on the river 
Oizil-su 5. With some booty they withdrew towards Ashpara 
where they decided to wait for Ulugh-beg. IBRAHIM came up to 
the Buam gorge 9 where the Dughlat amir Jahanshah, — son of 
Qamar-Shah who had fought against Timur, — was stationed. 
Jahanshah wanted to flee but Ibrahim persuaded him to march 
against the Chaghatays and recapture the booty. On Monday 5 


1 27 Rabi‘ I 828 (HAbru, f. 419b; AR, f. 2302). 

? In Mirkhond's text Yangi-Taraz is at first named among the centres 
where Ulugh-beg was concentrating his troops, but further on it is said 
that the Moghul army was encamped near the same Yangi-Taraz. The 
wintering of the Moghuls in Ashpara is mentioned in HAbru, Oxf. MS. 
f. 419b, and after him by AR, Univ. MS., f. 230a. 

3 Thus H Abru, f. 420a. 

4 This should read 11 Rabi II, instead of Rabi‘ I. 

5 Apparently a small river between the Aq-su and the Buam gorge. In 
Mirkhond’s text, Qizil.suy-i Khass-kāūnt is evidently opposed to the 
Oizil-siy-i Kul-ttpa, mentioned further down, beyond the Charin. 

6 In the text Baghūm; further, in the account of Ulugh-beg’s return 
Bughām. 
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March 1 the Chaghatay army was overtaken by the Moghuls near 
the Aq-su but the ensuing battle ended in favour of the Chagha- 
tays. Ibrahim was killed, as well as two of his sons and a nephew, 
and the victors erected towers with the heads of the slain. They 
sent Ibrahim’s head to Ulugh-beg and continued their withdrawal 
towards Ashpara. Jahanshah retreated towards the Great Kabin. 

Ulugh-beg, with his main ‘force, reached Ashpara where he 
remained ten days preparing for further action. A body of 5,000 
men, under the command of ARsLAN-KHOJA TARKHAN, was 
sent against Jahanshah but the latter had fled further towards 
the Tssik-kul. Arslan-Khoja decided to give up the pursuit, so as 
not to put too great a distance between himself and the main 
army; besides, he had learnt that an enemy detachment was 
making its way over a pass 2, probably from the direction of the 
Issik-kul, towards the plain of Abish (between the rivers Chiliq 
and Charin) where the Moghul khans had their head-quarters. 
In some inaccessible mountain region Arslan-Khoja defeated the 
enemy and took prisoners. On the banks of the Chiliq 3 — on to 
which he probably came out from the valley of the Great Kabin, 
— he rejoined Ulugh-beg's army 4. Ulugh-beg seems to have met 
with no resistance on his way to the Chiliq. All we know of his 
route is that he crossed the Chu, and that the nearer road over 
the mountains, probably over the Oastek pass, was at the time 
blocked by snow. For this reason Ulugh-beg chose another route, 


1 According to Mirkhond, on 13 Rabii‘ II. According to AR, f. 230h, 
on the 14th, which is more correct. HAbru gives here no date. 

? The text gives only daban, in Mongol “pass”. 

? The text names Aq-Chiligh on the river Taklik. The Chiliq (Chiligh) 
river is probably meant here as the important river on the way to Charin. 
HAbru and AR do not mention this river. After the crossing of the Chu 
the following place names are mentioned: the pass (kutāl) Abarkihtu 
(thus in HAbru, f. 442a, in AR, Univ. MS., f. 230b: Abarkitu; also in 
MS. As. Mus. 574, pp. 492, and 574a, f. 357b); Surkhdb (evidently a 
translation of the name of the small river Qizil-su), the road of Bīlgūn 
(HAbru) or Hīlgūn (AR), Abish, the pass Kita (in HA Kithu), the place 
Arpa-Yazi (not in HAbru; in AR everywhere Ara-béri), and the 
Charin (Chārūn). 

* Among the prisoners was a concubine of the late khan Khizr-Khoja. 
Ulugh-beg had her sent with all due honour to Samarqand. 
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which probably corresponded to the present-day high-road. 
At the council of war held at Aq-su, some advised marching at 
first to Altun-kul (probably Lake Balkhash) against the Sadr- 
Islam and the Malik-Islam, but the majority decided that it was 
imperative to strike with all speed at Shir-Muhammad’s main 
force and prevent him from escaping. 

The operations between the Chiliq and the Charin are described 
in greater detail and several geographical names are mentioned, 
which unfortunately are not to be found on modern maps and 
cannot be exactly located. From the Chiliq, a body of 1,000 hor- 
semen with 20 scouts was sent with orders to advance only by 
night without lighting fires. These precautions proved super- 
fluous. The detachment reached Abish without making contact 
with the enemy and returned to Ulugh-beg. On his way to Abish, 
at a place called Buralghu, Ulugh-beg ordered his men to build 
a watch-tower of loose stones, a so-called oba 1. From Abish he 
headed in person an attack upon a Moghul detachment which 
had occupied a height near Abish, but the Moghuls took to flight 
before the encounter and could not be overtaken. Beyond Abish, 
at a place called Qush-bulaq, Ulugh-beg received Amir Kuvu- 
DAYDAD's ambassador who brought assurances of submission and 
was dismissed with presents. Still further on, at Arpa-Yazi, 
Ulugh-beg learnt that JAHANSHAH was on the Issik-kul, prepar- 
ing to join the Sadr-Islam and the Malik-Islam. To bar his 
progress a force was sent on to occupy the San-Tash pass ? on 
the border of Jahanshah's dominions. At the pass the vanguard 
of Jahanshah’s army was overtaken; the men were killed, and 
the women and children carried off into captivity. From Arpa- 
Yazi Ulugh-beg crossed the Charin and marched via Tash- 
buynaq and the Qizil-su, where he was joined by Khudaydad. 
Until then Ulugh-beg had suspected Khudaydad's sincerity and 
had even sent a body of 1,000 men to bring him by force if need 


1 The artificial mounds designated by this term exist, as we know, to 
this day on the steppe. Oba corresponds to the Mongolian obo, on which 
see A. Pozdneyev, Mongolia (in Russian), II, 172. 

? [n the text Sang-tash. On this pass and on the legend attached to it 
see my Report, p. 61. 
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be, but Khudaydad came of his own free will and was received 
with full honours 1. 

At the same place Ulugh-beg learnt that the Sadr-Islam and 
the Malik-Islam, who were on their way to Join Shir-Muham- 
mad, were encamped on the banks of the Aq-Quyash, which cor- 
responds to the river ILI 2. Ulugh-beg sent against them an army 
of 20,000 men reinforced by the detachment, 3,000 strong, which 
was stationed near San-Tash. The enemy succeeded in crossing 
the TEKES 3 in time and the pursuit was abandoned as inexpe- 
dient. At Amir Khudaydad's request some of his people, who 
had greatly suffered during the preceding winter, were sent off 
to Samarqand with an escort of Ulugh-beg's soldiers. Khudaydad 
himself remained with Ulugh-beg. One of his intimates, Shaykh 
Darvish Kükeltash, who had waited upon Ulugh-beg in Qush- 
bulaq, guided Ulugh-beg's vanguard of 20,000 that was sent 
forward on reconnaissance. They reported that the troops previ- 
ously stationed on the Ili had now entrenched themselves in the 
mountains, and that Shir-Muhammad had concentrated his forces 
at Ketmen-tepe 4, leaving their families, flocks and baggage- 
train beyond the Tekes. The two armies clashed at Ketmen 5. 

On the way, Ulugh-beg had given orders for every soldier to 
light five fires every night, apparently with the intention of 
giving the enemy an exaggerated idea of the number of his 


1 After the Charin, HAbru and AR mention: Ghurban-nerges (many 
variants) and Kok-tepe (several variants), where the meeting with 'Khu- 
daydad took place. 

2 Cf. the words in the text on the size of the river which was as large 
as the Jayhun (Amu-Darya). The name Quyash was borne in the thir- 
teenth century by Chaghatay's ordu on the southern bank of the Ili. See 
Four Studies, I, 114. 

3 [n the text: Taka. Cf. on this name by Report, 71. 

4 Evidently the mountain Ketmen, with a pass and a village of the 
same name; not in AR. 

5 In connection with this battle several places are mentioned and among 
them Boghutu where Ulugh-beg’s army had taken up position. AR., Univ. 
MS., f. 230b, refers to Togutu (?) as the place from which Ulugh-beg's 
army caught sight of the enemy. 
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troops. The nomads had a special term for this ruse}. 

Ulugh-beg’s army waited in a fortified camp for the attack of 
the enemy descending from the heights 2. On both sides, the 
offensive was taken by the right wing 3. The battle ended in a 
rout of the Moghuls. The prisoners were brought to Ulugh-beg 
and at his orders were put to death. In order to weaken the 
Moghuls permanently it was decided to seize their flocks and 
property and to march on their summer headquarters called 
QARSHI (“the palace") 4. The heavy baggage-train set out in 
this direction. Ulugh-beg with the vanguard crossed the Aq- 
Quyash (Ili) 5 and from thence sent part of this trooops down- 
stream, while he himself set out towards the TEKEs. He crossed 
several rivers without bridges and arrived "at the place Künges", 
i.e, evidently on the bank of the river of this name 6. During this 
march several Moghul detachments which had sought safety in 
the mountains were annihilated. From KUtnces Ulugh-beg 
marched to Qarshi and thence home. 

The return of the army was probably hastened by news from 
the rear. JAHANSHAH had taken advantage of the recall of the 
force guarding the San-Tash pass to cross the latter from the 
direction of the Issik-kul. He attacked Khudaydad's men who 
were on their way to Samarqand under the escort of Ulugh-beg's 
soldiers, routed them and seized their belongings. Ulugh-beg im- 
mediately sent troops to the West, but Jahanshah - contrary to his 


1 Arghaja ot [argha — in Mongolian “to deceive”, ot — in Turkish 
"fire" V.M.]. 

2 Mirkhond does not give the date. According to HAbru and AR the 
battle took place on 15 Jamādī II/4 May. 

3 According to H Abru, f. 422b, each of the three divisions of Ulugh- 
beg's army - the centre, the right and left wings - consisted of 20,000 men. 

* According to HAbru and AR, Ulugh-beg reached the "principal sum- 
mer quarters (yay/ag)” of the Moghuls on the Yulduz, and entered Qarshi 
only on his way back from there. 

5 According to HAbru, f. 425b, the river Ili (Ila) was reached only by 
a detachment of 10,000 horsemen sent in pursuit of the enemy. The cross- 
ing of the river is not mentioned. AR does not give the name of the river. 

6 He must have returned to the left bank of the Ili and then crossed the 
Tekes. HAbru, f. 425b, speaks only of the concentration of the army after 
the battle fought between “Pay-ab and Toqutu”; several variants in AR. 
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previous plan — returned to the Issik-kul, instead of proceeding 
to Abish. To cut off his retreat Ulugh-beg sent two detachments: 
one, under Arslan-Khoja over the Buam gorge, the other by some 
other route 1 probably along the southern shore of the lake. 
Arslan-Khoja learnt that Jahanshah had gone West from the 
Issik-kul through the Qochqar and Jumghal valleys 2, and started 
in pursuit. Muhammad, Iskandar and Shah-Wali, who were in 
command of the other detachment, knew only that the enemy 
had taken flight and tried to overtake him. They did not expect to 
be attacked and their troops did not even keep in battle-order. 
Jahānshāh's army fell unexpectedly upon the Chaghatays. The 
greater part of the detachment immediately turned tail, and only 
the chiefs with a handful of men offered resistance. They were 
saved only by the swift arrival of Arslan-Khoja who, on learning 
of their plight, had crossed the Jumghal and was on the spot just 
in time. On his approach the Moghuls fled into the mountains. 
The news reached Ulugh-beg while he was in the fortress of Is- 
sik-kul, built by Timur on the northern shore of the lake 3. He 
immediately, despatched a relief force of 2,000 horsemen, but it 
proved impossible to overtake the enemy. Muhammad, Iskandar 
and Shah-Wali were severely reprimanded by Ulugh-beg, but 
later were pardoned thanks to the intercession of Khudaydad. 
This account shows that on his way back from Semirechye 
Ulugh-beg followed the northern shore of the Issik-kul. Another 
route was probably taken by the body of 2,000 men 4 which had 
been given the task of transporting to Samarqand two large 
blocks of nephrite 5 that were in Qarshi and for which the 


1 Text: girü [possibly giriva “as pass”). 

2 Mirkhond seems to have taken Yūmgāl Oochgār for the name of one 
river. 

3 See above, pp. 51 and 64. On the town of Issik-kul cf. my Report, p. 
60, and Semirechye, see Four studies, I. 

4 The number is given by HAbru, f. 426b, and AR. 

5 HAbru and AR mention only one stone. According to Mirkhond there 
were originally three blocks of nephrite, of which one had been taken away 
by Timur. Apart from the removal of the stones HAbru and AR give no 
other information on the movements of the army from Qarshi to Samar- 
qand. 
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Chinese Emperors were said to have offered large sums of 
money. To transport these stones small carts were built and 
drawn alternately by horses and oxen. The historians fail to add 
that on reaching Samarqand the two blocks were placed on Ti- 
mur’s tomb 1. Besides the inscription on these stones, another 
memento of Ulugh-beg’s campaign is the well-known inscription 
in the Jilan-uti gorge to which the written sources make no refer- 
ence. 

Ulugh-beg returned to Samarqand on 27 June 2. Victory cele- 
brations lasted several days. News of the successful termination 
of the campaign had reached Herat somewhat earlier 3 and had 
allayed the anxieties of Shahrukh and his government. Shahrukh 
seemed completely reconciled to the fact that the expedition had 
been made against his orders. On 26 October 4 Ulugh-beg ar- 
rived in Herat where he was solemnly received by Shahrukh, and 
his victories celebrated anew. He remained in Herat till 10 No- 
vember 5 and a week later was back in Samarqand. 

37. Ulugh-beg’s military fame was short-lived. Borago, whom 
he had helped to obtain the Uzbek khanate and who had expres- 
sed ‘his gratitude in the previous year, now, in 1426, advanced 
claims on territories on the Sir-Darya which had always belonged 
to the descendants of Juchi and only under Timur had been an- 
nexed by the Chaghatay state. A Chaghatay historian 6 attributes 
to the Uzbek khan Erzen, son of Sasi-Buqa — who lived in the 
fourteenth century and was buried in Saghanak — the majority 
of the charitable institutions (madrasas, khanaqas, mosques etc.) 
in Otrar, Sabran, Jand and Barchkent. The towns of Jand and 
Barchkent had apparently ceased to exist towards the end of the 
fourteenth century 7, but SAGHANAK retained its importance for 


1 Cf. ZVO, XXIII, 31. 

2 10 Sha‘ban according to Mirkhond. 

3 Beginning of Sha“ban (about 18 June) according to AR, f. 231a. 

* 15 Dhul-Hijja, HAbru, f. 427b; AR, f. 231a. 

5 28 Dhul-Hijja. 

6 An. Isk, MS. As. Mus., f. 241b, Lond. MS., f. 254b. The chronology 
of this author is very unreliable. 

7 Barthold Irrigation, p. 153 sq. 
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several centuries. Here, about 1377, stood the camp of Boraq's 
grandfather Urus-khan, during his war with Tokhtamish whom 
Timur was supporting 1. The reconstruction of the town was 
ascribed to Urus-khan, and for this reason Boraq now claimed 
it as his grandfather’s heritage according both to the Shari‘at and 
to common law. When Ulugh-beg's governor ARSLAN-KHOJA 
apprised him of Boraq’s pretensions, he decided to march against 
the Uzbeks and informed Shahrukh of his intention. On this 
occasion Shahrukh behaved as ambiguously as in the preceding 
year: he forbade his son to begin the war but at the same time 
sent him an auxiliary force under the command of another of his 
sons, Jūkī. The latter left Herat on 15 February 1427? and 
joined Ulugh-beg on the way to Samarqand to Saghanak. After 
the joining of their armies the two princes felt so strong that, — 
as is the case of Ulugh-beg’s military chiefs on the Jumghal in 
1425, — ‘they neglected to take any precautionary measures. 
When Boraq’s envoy came to them with excuses and requests for 
peace, he met with a refusal 3. In a hilly tract near Saghanaq the 
princes were attacked by an Uzbek army far less numerous than 
their own. Taken unawares, the Chaghatays took to ‘flight. The 
princes were carried away by force from the battle-field. 
Ulugh-beg’s defeat produced so deep an impression on the in- 
habitants of Mawarannahr that a party was formed in Samar- 
qand which demanded the closing of the city gates to the defeated 
army. The dignitaries succeeded in restoring order so that Ulugh- 
beg and Jüki could return to Samarqand. The victors did not 
approach the city but devastated the surrounding country. Al- 
ready in March news of these events had reached Herat 4. On 
Wednesday, 2 April 5, Ulugh-beg’s envoy arrived. Shahrukh 
was at the the time recovering from a wound inflicted by a fanat- 


1 ZN, I, 279. 

? 17 Rabi‘ II 830, AR, f. 233 b. 

3 Thus according to HAbru’s continuator, f. 422a-b. AR does not mention 
Boraq’s request. 

4 Already in the month of Jamadi I, ibid., f. 441b. 

5 Jamadi II, ibid., f. 443a. 
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ic on Friday, 21 February 1 of the same year, but he sent both 
troops and money to his sons. Jaki, who was ailing, remained in 
Samarqand. Ulugh-beg incorporated in his army the detachments 
of Qandahar (Jüki's men) and of Herat. He crossed the Sir- 
Darya at Shahrukhiya and reached Tashkent where he was in- 
formed that the Uzbeks had turned back. 

38. The danger was thus removed. Nevertheless, on 28 May 2 
Shahrukh set out from Herat at the head of an army. His son 
BAYSUNQAR accompanied him. The latter’s presence in the army 
alarmed Ulugh-beg who evidently feared that Shahrukh would 
take Mawarannahr from him to give it to Baysunqar. At his 
request, Baysungar was sent back from Balkh, returning to Herat 
on 16 July 3. At about the same time Shahrukh’s army, which was 
moving very slowly, reached the Amu-Darya. The troops crossed 
the river in 200 boats and the crossing took nearly a month. 
Ulugh-beg who had left his army stationed in Tashkent, joined 
his father in Tirmidh. In reply to Shahrukh’s enquiry about the 
state of his troops Ulugh-beg said that they had lost most of their 
horses, and Shahrukh ordered him to disband them. Shahrukh 
stayed in Samarqand until Monday, 6 October 4. Those respon- 
sible for the military reverses were punished with the bastinado. 
Ulugh-beg was severely reprimanded: he was temporarily de- 
prived of his governorship, which was restored to him only as an 
act of clemency. 

The humiliation of 1427 seems to have left its mark on the re- 
mainder of Ulugh-beg’s reign. During the next twenty years he 
took no personal part in military expeditions. The armies he sent 
won no laurels, and towards the end of that period both Moghuls 
and Uzbeks were able to raid his possessions with impunity. 

Even the victorious campaign of 1425 seems to have brought 
no lasting advantages beyond the short lived military glory. The 
account of the campaign shows that Ulugh-beg was obliged to 


1 Rabit II in AR; in HAbru, Oxf. MS., f. 434b, by mistake Rabi‘ I. 

2 I Sha'ban. HAbru’s continuator, f. 445b, and AR, f. 235a, both have 
the same date. 

3 21 Ramadan, Fasih, f. 419, AR, Lc. 

4 Dhul-Hijja, AR, Lc. 
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return in all haste from Moghulistan, some of his detachments 
suffering heavy losses on the way. There was no question of 
leaving garrisons, building fortresses or reducing the nomads 
and their chiefs. The Dughlat amir KHUDAYDAD, who had sub- 
mitted to Ulugh-beg, accompanied him to Mawarannahr, whence 
he went on the Mecca, finally to die in Medina. His descendant, 
the historian Muhammad-Haydar seeks to justify his betrayal of 
Vays-khan by the argument that only thus could he have satisfied 
his long cherished desire to accomplish the pilgrimage, for which 
Vays-khan had refused his permission 1. None of his relatives fol- 
lowed his example, and despite his treason, Vays-khan appointed 
his eldest son to succeed him as amir of the ulus of Moghulistan 2. 

39. Shir-Muhammad soon died of illness 3 and the power again 
passed to his rival VAvs-KHAN. Ulugh-beg set up in opposition to 
him SATUQ-KHAN, the nominal khan of Samarqand, whom he 
sent with an army to Moghulistan. About 14294 Vays-khan 
was killed on the banks of the Issik-kul in a battle with Satuq- 
khan, but the latter was also compelled to seek refuge in Kash- 
ghar, where he was killed during a raid on that town by Khuday- 
dad’s grandson, QARAQUL-AHMAD MIRZA. Qaraqul mirza was 
subsequently taken prisoner by Ulugh-beg's troops, sent to Sa- 
marqand and there put to death5. © 

Muhammad-Haydar, the only historian who gives an account 
of these events, mentions no precise dates. The part played by 
Qaraqul-mirza’s raid and his capture in the struggle of the Chag- 
hatays with the Moghuls for the possession of Kashgar remains 
obscure. According to Muhammad Haydar 6, the struggle was 
between the Dughlat amir Sayyid Ali (Khudaydad’s grandson), 
master of Aq-su, and Ulugh-beg’s governors. Muhammad Shay- 


1 TR, p. 69. 

2 Ibid., p. 71. 

3 Jbid., p. 65. 

4 Ibid., p. 72. The exact date is not given. It is only said, p. 73, that 
Vays-khan’s eldest son Yünus was then 13 years old. According to Hay- 
dar's calculations, p. 84, Yünus was born in 819/ 1416. 

5 He was cut in two. 

6 TR, p. 75 sq. 
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ista marched with an army of 3o,ooo men against Sayyid Ali 
who had only 7,000. The battle took place 3 farsakhs from Kash- 
ghar. The Chaghatays deserted their chiefs and fled, in conse- 
quence of which the Moghuls called this battle Salay begum, 
which the historian translates as “I shall abandon my amir”. The 
fugitives were let into the town by the inhabitants, while the 
Moghuls devastated the surrounding country and withdrew with 
their booty. The raid was repeated in the next year. This time the 
governor kept to the safety of the town walls without interfering 
with the enemy’s plundering of the country. The Moghuls again 
retired after taking a neighbouring fortress. Khoja Sharif who, 
according to Muhammad-Haydar, had in 1416 betrayed Kash- 
ghar to the Timurids, now sought help in Samarqand. Ulugh- 
beg 1 recalled the old governor and appointed Pir-MUHAMMAD 
in his place. When however, the Moghuls appeared for a third 
time, Pir-Muhammad too proved helpless to stop their depreda- 
tions. The loss of the third harvest in succession threatened the 
country with famine. 

With the Khoja’s assent the inhabitants got in touch with the 
Moghuls. Pir-Muhammad was bound, delivered up to SAYYID ALI 
and killed. Sayyid Ali entered Kahsghar where, according to the 
historian, he ruled for twenty-four years until his death. The 
year of his death, A.H. 862, is quoted from the date on his mauso- 
leum which was still extant in Kashghar in the historian’s time 2. 
One may thus conclude that the conquest of Kashghar took 
place in the year 838, i.e. in 1434 or 1435 A.D., preferably 1435, 
for the devastation of the country was connected with harvest 
time. It is difficult to make these dates agree with the same his- 
torian’s statement that the Timurids reigned for forty years in 
Kashghar 8, Muhammad-Haydar is often guilty of chronological 
contradictions. Factual details in his account are also much open 


1 Muhammad-Haydar reproduces an incredibly rude conversation 
between Ulugh-beg and the Khoja. Ulugh-beg is alleged to have asked 
whether there were many asses in Kashghar, to which the Khoja replied: 
“Many since the Chaghatays have come". 

? TR, p. 87. On Sayyid Ali's youth see above, p. 89, note 2. 

3 Ibid., p. 75. 
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to doubt, for he was writing towards the middle of the sixteenth 
century from oral tradition. But he seems to be fairly accurate in 
outlining the general course of the conquest of Kashghar by the 
Moghuls. The stratagem which he records had been used by the 
nomads in the early thirteenth century, when Küchlük the Nay- 
man, without besieging the town or accepting openbattle, deprived 
the population of the harvest for four consecutive years and 
thus forced it into surrender 1. It was apparently impracticable 
to remedy the situation by importing the necessary quantity of 
grain along the mountain roads separating Kashkhar from Far- 
ghana and other agricultural regions. 

40. Authors nearer in date to the events say nothing of the loss 
of Kashghar by the Timurids. Abd al-Razzaq reports that a 
force sent by Ulugh-beg in the spring of 1434 to MOGHULISTAN 
returned “victorious” 2 but he gives no details of this success. He 
does not even mention an event recorded both by Muhammad- 
Haydar and Babur namely the arrival in Samarqand of fugitives 
from Moghulistan headed by Prince Yūnus, son of Vays-khan. 
The deaths of Vays-khan and Satuq-khan were followed by a 
struggle between the partisans of Vays's two young sons, Yünus 
and Esen-Buqa, in which the latter's adherents got the upper 
hand. Yünus and the leaders of his party, Irazan and Mirak- 
Turkman, together with their supporters numbering 3000-4000 
families, sought refuge with Ulugh-beg 3, who is said to have 
married, at some earlier date, his young son ‘Abd al-'Aziz to 
Yunus's sister. By Ulugh-beg's order the Moghul chiefs were 
treacherously killed: they were admitted into the citadel through 
one gate, with the promise of being provided with provisions, and 
intercepted at another. The others were partly imprisoned and 
partly sent into different provinces. The young prince, with a 
fifth part of the booty, was taken to Shahrukh. In Herat the 
prince was well received and sent on to the West. He stayed for 
over a year in Tabriz with the Turcoman ruler JAHANSHAH, 4 


1 Turkestan, p. 368. 

2 In AR, Univ. MS., f. 244b, the expression muzaffar-u-mansür. 

3 Thus in Babur-nāma, p. 10; according to the TR, p. 73. 30,000. 
1 [Of the Qara-qoyunlu dynasty]. 
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after which he Joined Shahrukh’s son, prince Ibrahim, in Shiraz. 
This occurred five or six months before Ibrahim’s death which 
took place on 3 or 4 May 1435 1. From what Babur says it may 
be inferred that the massacre of the Moghul chiefs in Samarqand 
occurred in 1433 2. This event produced such an impression upon 
the Moghuls that they reckoned their years from that date. The 
expedition mentioned by Abd al-Razzaq, and the struggle be- 
tween the Moghuls and Chaghatays for the possession of Kash- 
ghar may have been connected with it. 

Under khan Esren-Buga, who survived Ulugh-beg, the 
Moghuls were able to plunder the Timurid possessions with im- 
punity. Muhammad-Haydar speaks of the fortresses built by the 
Moghuls: on the Ala-bugha whence they raided Farghana, and 
on the Issik-kul whence they raided Sayram, and even Yasi (alias 
Turkestan) 3. During the troubles which occurred in the last 
years of Ulugh-beg’s life, and after his death, Esen-Buga took 
Andijan and came as far as Kandi Badam 4. 

41. Still less is known about Ulugh-beg's relations with the 
UZBEK KHANS after 1427. In 1429 Shahrukh, who was then in 
western Persia, heard through Ulugh-beg of the death of Boraq. 
Borag perished in the Moghul country at the hands of one Sul- 
tan-Mahmüd-oghlan who was killed in turn by a certain Muham- 
mad-Ghazi 5. In 1427 Boraq seems to have devastated the country 
without enlarging his dominions at the expense of the Timurid 
state. Saghanak remained in Ulugh-beg's possession and was not 
conquered by the Uzbeks until twenty years later under the new 


1 The date is in AR, f. 245b, and Fasih, f. 423b: Wednesday, 4 Shawwal 
838. Jahanshah, however, ascended the throne later; according to Dau- 
latshah, p. 457, in 839/1435-6. In 1434-6 Shahrukh was at war with Ja- 
hànshah's brother Iskandar (AR, ff. 245a-248a). 

2 [n another passage Muhammad-Haydar, TR, p. 84, places it in 832/ 
1428-9, though at the time he adds that the khan was 16 years old, which 
points to 835/1431-2, cf. p. IO4, note 4. 

? TR, p. 78 sq. This suggests that Sayram was at the time the north- 
eastern frontier-point of Ulugh-beg's possessions. 

4 Babur-nama, f. 10a. 

5 AR, f. 238a. Fasih, f. 419b. 
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khan ABUL-KHayr who 1 had been proclaimed as early as 1428 
somewhere in Siberia. After the death of his rival Boraq, his 
army approached the Timurid frontiers, but its early operations 
were not directed against Mawarannahr. In addition to the lower 
reaches of the Sir-Darya, Khwarazm and the shores of the Cas- 
pian had always attracted the nomads, being regions convenient 
for wintering. From these winter quarters, when circumstances 
were favourable, raids were made into agricultural lands 2. In the 
winter of 1430-1, Abul-Khayr succeeded in making himself tem- 
porarily master of northern Khwarazm with the town of Urganj, 
whereas southern Khwarazm, with Kat and Khiva, remained 
under the Timurids. According to the Uzbek historian, only cli- 
matic conditions forced Abul-Khayr to evacuate the country, but 
according to Abd al-Razzaq the army sent by Shahrukh pursued 
the Uzbeks and devastated their country 3. The Timurid posses- 
sions were attacked not only by Abul-Khayr's subjects but also 
by the so-called QazAKHS, i.e. the tribes which had seceded from 
Abul-Khayr. Some of the Qazakhs entered Moghulistan and were 
settled by khan Esen-Buqa on the banks of the Chu 4. Another 
group 5 raided Astarabad. At Shahrukh's orders strong bodies of 
troops, under the command of princes or eminent amirs, were 
always stationed during the winter in this region to repel such 
invasions. There is no mention of troops from Mawarannahr 
taking part in these operations. 

In the fourteen-forties the Uzbeks were again active on the 
Sir-Darya. About the time of Shahrukh's death Abul-Khayr 6 

1 On him cf. my article in EI. 

2 Cf. e.g. Narshakhi, ed. Schéfer, p. 16, on Paykand: “the winter which 
was the time of infidels’ invasions”. 

5 AR, f. 240a. 

4 Cf. TR, pp. 82 and 272. Veliaminov-Zernov, Researches on the kings of 
Kasimov (in Russian), II, 139, and Semirechye. See Four studies I, 152 sq. 

5 See AR, f. 255a. On the term qazaq (qazakh) which appears in the 
Oriental sources at this period for the first time, see P. Falev in Proverbs 
of the Crimean Tatars (in Russian), Simferopol 1915, p. 54. The time 
and place of the appearance of the term qazaq hardly allow to accept the 
theory lately advanced by N. Y. Marr, Journal Min. Nar. Prosv., June. 
IQIS, p. 286. 

s Tarikh: Abul-Khayr-khani, Univ. MS., 852, f. 416 b sq. 
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had his governors in Saghanak, Süzak and Uzkand. One may 
infer from the account of subsequent events, and especially of 
the struggle between Abu-Sa‘id and Abdullah, that on the Sir- 
Darya the frontier town of the Timurid state was Yasi (or Tur- 
kestan). 

42. Under Shahrukh and Ulugh-beg, the Timurid state enter- 
tained peaceful trade relations with the more distant eastern 
countries. The plan of a campaign against CHINA was abandoned 
immediately after Timur’s death. The Chinese ambassadors whom 
he had detained were released under Khalil-Sultan. They returned 
to China in 1407 and were accompanied by Khalil-Sultan’s 
ambassador Khudaydad 1. At about the same time Shaykh Nur 
al-din’s ambassador arrived with horses and camels for the Em- 
peror. In 1408 An-Chi-tao, who had been at the head of the em- 
bassy of 1395, was again sent from China to the West. This 
embassy which arrived in Herat in the beginning of 1409, brought 
condolences to Shahrukh on the occasion of Timur’s death 2. It 
returned to China? in the same year and was accompanied by 
ambassadors from Herat and Samarqand. In 1410 a Chinese em- 
bassy passed through Bish-baliq on its way to Samarqand 4 and 
in the same year, an ambassador from Herat arrived in China. 
The Chinese embassy just mentioned may have been the one 
which reached Herat in 1412 and was received with extraordinary 
pomp. In honour of the ambassadors, the inhabitants were 
made to decorate their houses with silks and carpets 5. In any case, 


1 On this and subsequent Chinese embassies to Samarqand see Bret- 
schneider, Mediaeval Researches, II, 261 sq. 

2 HAbru, MS. Dorn, 290, f. 313b; AR, £f. 179b sq. According to the 
Ming-shi the duty of offering sacrifice in memory of the late king and 
of bringing presents to the new one was entrusted to Pai-a-érh-hsin-t‘ai, 
Med. Res., II, 262, but the latter, as may be seen from what follows, left 
China after An. 

3 On relations between China and Herat see Bretschneider, ¿bid., II, 
279 sq. 

4 Bretschneider, ibid., II, 240. 

5 HAbru, MS. Ind. Off., f. 175b sq.; MS. Dorn 290, f. 316b; MS. Oxf., 
f. 183b sg.; AR, f. 192b sq. The text of the letters also in Blochet, Intro- 
duction etc. p. 244 sq. The Chinese original from the Ming-shi in Bret- 
schneider, II, 280. 
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the journey of the Chinese ambassadors to the West took several 
years, for in the letters they brought with them the Chinese Em- 
peror exhorted Shahrukh and Khali-Sultan to put an end to 
their differences and conclude peace. The embassy headed by 
Pai-a-érh-hsin-t‘ai returned to China in 1413. It was accompanied 
by ambassadors from Herat and other centres, such as Shiraz 1. 
In the same year, another embassy was sent from China; it did 
not return until 1415, being accompanied by ambassadors from 
Herat, Samarqand and Shiraz. The Khorasanian historians do 
not mention the arrival of this embassy in Herat. Other ambas- 
sadors from Herat arrived in China in 1416. An embassy which 
in the same year was sent from China to Samarqand, Andkhoy 2, 
Herat and Isfahan 3, returned in 1417. From the works of 
Hafizi-Abrü and Abd al-Razzaq 4 we know that the ambassadors 
stayed in Herat in April and May 1417. Their farewell audience 
which was accompanied by the customary festivities took place on 
11 May 5. Ulugh-beg who had arrived in Herat on Friday 7 
May & also took part in arranging this entertainment. Ardashir- 
Tuvaji from Herat and an envoy from Samarqand were sent 
with the Chinese ambassadors. The former returned to Herat on 
13 October 14197 together with another Chinese embassy. On 
their way to Herat, in August of the same year, the Chinese am- 
bassadors visited Samarqand with presents for Ulugh-beg and 
left on 23 August, 8 the day following their reception. In October, 
on their way home they revisited Samarqand. Ulugh-beg again 
participated in the return embassy which left Herat on 4 Decem- 
ber 1419 9 but on arriving in Samarqand on 6 February 1420 1° 


1 On the relations between China and Shiraz see Bretschneider, IT, 292. 

2 Ibid., II, 276. 

3 [bid., 291. 

* HAbru, MS. Dorn 290, f. 328b; Oxf. MS., f. 296b; AR, f. 209a. 

5 23 Rabi' I, 820. AR gives no date. 

9? ro Rabi‘ I. 

7 23 Ramadan 822. HAbru, Oxf. f. 314b; AR, f. 212 b, without 
any definite date. 

8 1 Sha'bàn. HAbru, Oxf. MS., f. 319b; AR, f. 213b. 

9 AR. 16 Dhul-qa‘da 822; HAbru: the 6th. 

10 22 Muharram 823. 
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the Herat ambassadors learnt that Ulugh-beg's envoys to China 
had left two months before, though the Chinese ambassadors 
were still there. The embassy left Samarqand together with the 
latter on 25 February 1. In Peking, where the embassy remained 
from December 1420 till May 1421, the ambassadors saw theblack 
horse with white legs which Ulugh-beg had presented to the Em- 
peror. In this embassy, Shahrukh, Ulugh-beg and Baysunqar had 
two envoys each, and Suyurghatmish and Shah-Malik one each. 
The diary of this embassy, composed by one of Baysunqar's 
envoys, the painter (naggāsh) GHIYATH AL-DIN, is one of the 
most detailed and popular Muslim works on China 2. 

The embassies were less frequent in the second quarter of the 
fifteenth century, a fact that the Chinese explain by the altered 
policy of the Chinese Emperors. In the letter from the Chinese 
Emperor to Shahrukh, brought in 1432 by the eunuch Li-kui, the 
interruption in the trade is explained by external obstacles on the 
road, i.e. the troubles in Central Asia 4. By 1432 relations were 
regarded as restored, and the Emperor requested Shahrukh to 
give protection to the merchants. Already in 1427, an ambassador 
from Herat had visited Peking, and an ambassador from Samar- 
qand in 1430. Li-kui was accredited to both these courts 5. Chi- 
nese sources also quote the text of a letter from the Emperor 
Chéng-T'ung to Ulugh-beg in 1445 ê. 

One of the main items of Chinese export was china, the pro- 
duction of which had attained a high perfection in the fifteenth 
century 7. In one of the gardens outside the town, in the vicinity 

1 10 Safar 823. 

2 It was utilised by HAbru, Oxf. MS., ff. 383b-412a, from which with 
certain abbreviations it was reproduced by AR, ff. 224b-228b. Abd al- 
Razzaq’s text, frequently reproduced by oriental authors, was published 
in the original and in French translation by Quatremére, Notices et 
Extraits, XIV, part, I, 308-341, 387-426. On Hafiz-i-Abru’s text [pub- 
lished by K. M. Maitra, Lahore 1934] cf. al-Muzaffariya, p. 27, and Mir 
Islama, I, 107, note r (in Russian). 

3 Bretschneider, o.c., II, 285. 

4 [bid., 286. 

5 He also visited Bukhara, ibid., 271. 

* Ibid., 263. 

7 Münsterberg, Chinesische Kunstgeschichte, II, 274. 
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of the Chapan-ata height, Ulugh-beg had a pavilion built with the 
inner walls entirely faced with china brought to Mawarannahr in 
several consignments 1. 

In the winter of 1421-2 Ulugh-beg received in Bukhara an em- 
bassy from TIBET. Unfortunately the record às very brief and 
nothing is said about its purpose, the route it followed or the 
impression it made at Ulugh-beg’s court 3. 


1 Babur-nama, ff. 47a-b. AR, f. 283a. 

2 AR, f. 223a. In the text T.L.b. but the correct reading T.b.t. = Tubbat 
in the As. Mus. MS., 574, p. 472a, and 574a, f. 345b, Mirkhond, L. 
1292 and C 322a, and Quatremére, ibid., XIV, part. I, p. 306. 
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V.INTERNAL AFFAIRS OF MAWARANNAHR UNDER 
ULUGH-BEG 


43. Far more than in his military undertakings, Ulugh-beg 
followed his grandfather’s example in his concern for the pros- 
perity of Mawarannahr and the magnificence of its capital. Under 
his rule, life in Samarqand was as it had been under Timur, and 
Ulugh-beg’s court had nothing in common with his father’s court 
in Herat. Shahrukh visited the mosque on Fridays like any other 
Muslim without taking any precautions to protect himself from 
the crowd. This made possible an attempt on his life in 14271. 
In Ramadan he strictly observed the fast, even when travelling. 
Four times a week, on Mondays, Thursdays, Fridays and Satur- 
days readers of the Qor'an were summoned to the court?. Shah- 
rukh was called a Muslim monarch par excellence 3 and to him 
was applied the hadith on the renovator of the faith who appears 
at the beginning of every century 4. Pleasures condemned by 
religion were severely repressed. The muhtasibs (controllers of 
manners), of whom the town had two, were invested with full 
powers. Even the old custom which placed private houses out- 
side the muhtasibs’ concern was no longer respected, and the 
muhtasibs of Herat were free to enter the houses of high per- 
sonages and pour away the wine if they found any. In 1440 it 
was reported to Shahrukh that wine-cellars remained only in the 
houses of the princes Jüki and “Ala al-daula, Shahrukh's son and 
grandson, which the muhtasibs did not dare enter. Shahrukh in 
person rode with the muhtasibs and their men to the princes’ 
houses, and saw that the wine was poured away 5 in his presence. 


! HAbru, Oxf. MS., f. 435b. 

? Tārīkh-4 Khayrāt, f. 299a. 

3 The expression used by a shaykh in the Rashahāt, Tashk, lith., p. 294, 
Univ. MS., f. 195a, MS. As. Mus., f. 209a. 

4 AR, f. 253b. On the hadith and its application see also Mir Islama, I, 
IQI2, pp. 103 and 301. 

5 AR, f. 254a. 
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Meanwhile, in Samarqand there was feasting with music and 
song. Samarqand musicians and singers were invited by the rich 
of other towns. In the biography of Khoja Ahrar there is a 
record of the invitation of Samarqand musicians and singers to 
Tashkent, for a banquet given by a local wealthy resident in the 
early twenties of the fifteenth century 1. It is a remarkable fact 
that Ulugh-beg enjoyed the support of the Shaykh al-Islam ‘Isam 
AL-DIN, son of Abd al-Malik and successor of Abd al-Avval 2. 
The darvish shaykhs, who attacked Ulugh-beg for his disregard 
of the Shari‘at, were equally obliged to level their accusations 
against the official head of the Muslim clergy. On one occasion 
the Shaykh al-Islam gave a banquet to celebrate the completing 
of the public baths built at his expense, at which singers were 
present. The muhtasib Sayyip-‘AsHIQ, appointed to that dignity 
by Ulugh-beg, addressed the Shaykh al-Islam in terms of severe 
reproach: “Shaykh al-Islam without Islam, what mazhab (school 
of law) makes it licit for men and women to sit together and 
sing ?" 3, 

44. The mode of life of the Shaykh al-Islam in Samarqand was 
no isolated phenomenon. Since the twelfth century — the times 
of the Bukharan SApR-JAHANS 4, — there were in Central Asia 
divines whose life of luxury was a source of temptation for the 
true believers. Both the Sadr-Jahans of Bukhara and the Shaykh 
al-Islams of Samarqand belonged to the aristocracy which in 
Ulugh-beg's time enjoyed the support of the supreme power. The 
interests of the popular masses were defended by the darvish 
shaykhs, particularly the NAOSHBANDIS. As the learned theolo- 
gians had become the leaders of the aristocracy, the struggle of 
darvishism against learned theology assumed a different charac- 


1 (Khoja Ahrar, born in 806/1404, was at the time eighteen years old 
(Rashahāt, Univ. MS. 253, f. 1344; MS. As. Mus., f. 167b sq.; Tashk. lith. 
p. 239). 

2 The sources give no definite date for Abd al-Avval's death. We have 
seen (p. 74) that he is still mentioned in the record of the events of 1409- 
I4II; in 1422, during Ulugh-beg’s journey to Herat, the Shaykh al-Islam 
who accompanied him was ‘Isam al-din himself, see AR, f. 224a. 

3 HS, Tehran edition, III, 219. 

* On them see Turkestan, 326, 329-31, and the article Burhan in EI. 
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ter in Turkestan, as compared with Western Asia. In the West 
the doctors of law demanded a strict observance of the Shari‘at, 
whereas the darvishes and sufis stood for a more liberal inter- 
pretation of religious laws, and it is a well-known fact that in 
Persia the term Sufism gradually became a synonym for religious 
free-thinking. In Turkestan, on the contrary, the darvishes up- 
held the Shari‘at and accused both the representatives of the 
supreme power and the official head of the Muslim clergy of 
failing in its observance. In so doing they claimed to represent 
the interests of the popular masses. 

As consistent communists in [Medieval] Europe rejected 
science and art inaccessible to the popular masses, so the dar- 
vishes of fifteenth century Turkestan opposed all book-learning, 
including theology !. 

The history of Central Asian darvishism, composed in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century (Rashahatu *ayni-hayāt) has 
many tales illustrating the hostility of the darvishes towards 
Ulugh-beg and the Shaykh al-Islam. Even the head of the Buk- 
haran darvishes, SHAYKH MUHAMMAD PĀRSĀ, one of the per- 
sons responsible for Khalil’s downfall, —and therefore for 
Ulugh-beg's accession, — was out of favour both with Ulugh-beg 
and the Shaykh al-Islam. When SHAMS AL-DIN MUHAMMAD 
IBN-MUHAMMAD AL-JAZARI 2 (probably Timur’s contemporary 
mentioned above, p. 47) came to Samarqand to verify the isnad 
(the chain of transmission) with which the ‘traditions’ (hadith) 
were handed down, Muhammad Parsa was summoned by Ulugh- 


! Among the doctors of law in Ulugh-beg's time, besides the Shaykh 
al-Islam *Isam al-din, Khwandamir names: ‘Ala al-din Shashi (also men- 
tioned by Daulatshah, p. 366), Muhammad ‘Alim (exiled by Ulugh-beg for 
his rudeness, he retired to Herat where he died), Afdal al-din Kashi (ac- 
cording to AR, f. 244b, he was with Ulugh-beg in Herat in 1434; in 1404 
in company with the Shaykh al-Islam of Samarqand he visited Timur in 
Qarabagh, ZN, 560, and above p. 20), Sayyid ‘Ashiq (on him see above; 
on his relations with Ulugh-beg see below), Fadlullah Abul-Laythi (who 
also visited Herat in 1434, AR, ibid.). See HS, Ind. ed., III, 159 sq. which 
is more complete than the Tehran edition, III, 219 sq. 

2 He died on 5 Rabi‘ I, 833/2 December 1429 in Shiraz, Brockelmann, 
II, 201; AR, f. 239b. 
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beg to Samarqand to explain from whose words he had been 
giving out the traditions. The test took place in the presence of 
the Shaykh al-Islam Shams al-din and other scholars. When one 
of the isndd quoted by Muhammad Pārsā seemed doubtful to 
Shams al-din, the former asked that a volume of a Musnad, 
recognised as an authority by Shams al-din himself, should be 
brought from the Shaykh al-Islam’s collection; it is added that, 
though Muhammad Pārsā had never set foot in that library, he 
indicated the shelf on which the book was to be found and the 
page containing the hadith with the corresponding isnād 1. 

A well-known shaykh, Nizam AL-DIN KHAmUsH*4 was per- 
secuted by the sovereign and by the Shaykh al-Islam for his 
son’s misdeeds. The Shaykh’s son who was accused of improper 
relations with some ladies of the harem (it is not clear whether 
the harem was Ulugh-beg’s own) sought safety in flight. The 
shaykh was accused of aiding and abetting his son and was 
brought before Ulugh-beg bare-headed and seated on a horse’s 
crupper. Ulugh-beg was then in the Garden of the Public Place 
(Bagh-i Maydān). His reception of the shaykh was rough and 
he showered reproaches on him. The shaykh replied: “All these 
words I can answer with but one word: I am a Muslim. If you 
believe me, it is well, if not, do what your heart commands you". 
This speech impressed Ulugh-beg so deeply that he ordered the 
shaykh to be released. The author quotes Khoja Ahrār to the 
effect that Ulugh-beg paid for his affront to the shaykh by many 
misfortunes and was soon after killed by his own son 3. In con- 
nection with this incident it is also reported that, some time 
before, Nizam al-din, at the request of the Shaykh al-Islam's 


1 Rashahat, Univ. MS., f. 37a-b, MS. As. Mus., f. 43b, Tashkent lith., 
p. 61. The summoning of Muhammad Pārsā to Samarqand could have 
taken place only in the first years of Ulugh-beg's rule, for the shaykh 
went to Mecca in the beginning of 822/1419 and died in Medina in the 
same year on Thursday 24 Dhul-Hijja/11 January 1420 Cf. Nafahat, 
p. 253 sg.; Rashahat, Univ. MS., f. 38b; MS. As. Mus., f. 45b; Tashkent 
lith., p. 64. 

2 He is mentioned in the HS, III, 209. 

3 Rashahát MS, As. Mus., f. 82a (lacuna in the Univ. Ms.); Tashkent 
lith., p. 114 sq. 
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sons, had visited their father who was dangerously ill, and had 
taken his illness upon himself. Later, when the Shaykh al-Islam 
did not support him in his plight, Nizam al-din revoked his deci- 
sion and the Shaykh al-Islam instantly fell down dead 1. 

KHoOJA AHRAR himself, according to his biographers, had in 
his youth suffered indignities at the hands of Ulugh-beg’s offi- 
cials. There was at Ulugh-beg’s court an old yasaul who dis- 
pensed justice in person, knocking down the offenders and beat- 
ing them up. One day he let it be known in Tashkent that he was 
coming to have a look at “the descendants of shaykhs" (shaykh- 
züda-hà) and ordered them to assemble in the mazār. Seventeen 
men gathered there, including Khoja Ahrar, who was the young- 
est among them. The yasaul made his appearance and started 
knocking them down one after the other. Khoja Ahrar alone con- 
trived to avoid the blow. The nimbleness of the young darvish 
pleased the yasaul so much that he showed him preference over 
the others in spite of his youth, and when addressing them looked 
only at him. To his fellows astonished by his performance, Khoja 
Ahrar explained that he had been once a murid of Khoja Hasan- 
"Attar on whose advice he had learnt the art of wrestling, when 
to his great disappointment he had failed in his performance of 
esoteric tasks (sabaq-i bàtin). His teacher had declared to him 
that he was destined to serve at the court of sultans and lighten 
the lot of the oppressed, and had given him an introduction 
(siparish) to Sa‘id 2, one of Ulugh-beg’s amirs. 

One cannot say to what extent the single facts of this tale are 
worthy of credit. Khoja Hasan-'Attàr is mentioned by Daulat- 
shah as one of the principal shaykhs of Ulugh-beg's time 3. Close 
relations between him and Khoja Ahrar could have been esta- 
blished only in Samarqand, but Khoja Ahrar went to Samarqand 


1 Ibid, f. 85a-b; Tashk. lith., p. 118. Cf. Nafahat, p. 259, where Khoja 
‘Imad al-din is named instead of Shaykh al-Islam “sam al-din, and the 
whole story is told somewhat differently. 

2 Rashahát in the Univ. MS. f. 132a sq.; MS. As. Mus., f. 165a-b; 
Tashk. lith., p. 236. 

3 Daulatshah, ed. Browne, p. 366. 
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at the age of twently-two 1, i.e. in 1426, and Khoja-‘Attar died 
in Shiraz in 1423 after some years spent at Shahrukh’s court 2. 
It is curious to note that the author of the story thinks that “the 
descendants of shaykhs", i.e. the young darvishes, were subjected 
to military discipline under the orders of a yasaul 3, while, on the 
other hand, the chief shaykhs commanded respect at Ulugh-beg’s 
court and their recommendations carried weight. 

Another important shaykh of Ulugh-beg’s days 4 was YA'ĢūB 
CHARKHI, also regarded as one of Khoja Ahrar’s teachers 5. 
After the death of his teacher Baha al-din Ya'qüb retired first to 
Badakhshan, then to Chaghāniyān 6 and, as far as is known, 
entertained no relations with the court at Samarqand. Of the cen- 
tres of darvishism, Bukhara alone seems to have had any political 
importance. Its clergy, as we have seen, contributed to the down- 
fall of Ulugh-beg’s predecessor, and later it was in Bukhara that 
the rising against Ulugh-beg took place. Ulugh-beg was conscious 
of the importance of the Bukharan divines, and he endeavoured 
to secure their good will. The madrasa of Bukhara was perhaps 
the first building he erected. In 28 November 1419 during his 


1 Rashahāt, Univ. MS., f. 135b; MS. As. Mus, f. 169b; Tashk. lith., 
p. 242. 

2 Compare the information about him in Rashahát, Univ. MS., f. 54b 
sq.; MS. As. Mus., f. 65b sq.; Tashk, lith., p. 93 sq.; Nafahat, Oriental 
edition, p. 255 sq. 

3 On the role of the yasaul at Ulugh-beg's court see below, p. 126, the 
story of Ulugh-beg's clashes with the muhtasib. 

4 Nizam al-din Khàmüsh and Ya'gūb Charkhi are named together in 
HS, III, 209, as shaykhs of Mawarannahr and upholders of the tradition 
of Baha al-din Nagshband. 

5 Rashahāt, MS. Univ., f. 3b; MS. As. Mus, f. 3b; Tashk, lith., p. 5. 

6 Cf. the Shaykh's biography in Rashahāt, Univ. MS., f. aoa sq.; MS. 
As. Mus., f. 47b sq.; Tashk. lith., p. 66 sq. and in Nafahāt, Orient. ed., 
p. 256; on his meeting with Khoja Ahrar also Rashahát, Univ. MS., f. 
143a; MS. As. Mus., f. 181b; Tashk. lith., p. 250. With Chaghaniyan were 
also linked the activities of Hasan-'Attār; his father, “Ala al-din 
‘Attar, who died in 1400 (on Wednesday 20 Rajab 802, Nafahāt, p. 252), 
was buried in a village of Chaghaniyan; Hasan-'Attārs body was brought 
from Shiraz and buried beside that of his father. Khoja Ahràr came to 
Chaghaniyàn several years later than to Samarqand. 
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visit to Bukhara he stayed in the madrasa and distributed pre- 
sents to students and other “deserving persons” 1, 

45. Religious foundations hold an equally important place 
among Ulugh-beg’s buildings in Samarqand. The site for them 
was chosen on the market-square of Samarqand, which like the 
famous square in Bukhara, 1s now called REGISTAN 2. This name 
does not seem to have existed in the fifteenth century. Abd al- 
Razzaq speaks about a MADRASA built by Ulugh-beg at a place 
which was called “the head of the two atik (?)” 3 and was oc- 
cupied by the bazaar. * The inscriptions show that the building 
was begun in 820/1417 and finished in 823/1420, the latter date 
being confirmed by Hafizi-Abru 5 and Abd al-Razzaq. We do 
not know the name of the architect who designed this magnificent 
building, which artistically was on a par with Timur's construc- 
tions and in solidity was superior to them 9. The madrasa was 
two-storied, with four lofty domes and four minarets at the cor- 
ners. Every room was divided into two cubicles for two stu- 
dents 7. 

The madrasas built by Ulugh-beg in Samarqand and Bukhara 
have proved the most enduring of his constructions, and of his 
works in general. Both these buildings fulfil their purpose to 
this day, whereas all the other madrasas in both towns, dating 
from the fifteenth century and earlier, have disappeared without 
leaving a trace 8. About the MADRASA in Bukhara we know only 


1 HA, Oxf. MS., f. 321a. AR, f. 214a. The date is 10 Dhul-qa'da 922. 

? [“Place where sand is abundant", arena. VM.] 

3 [Perhaps etak “a skirt, or foot of a mountain" ?] 

4 AR, f. 217b. MS. As. Mus., 574, p. 458, anik; also 574a, f. 337b. 

5 Oxf. MS., f. 341a. 

6 According to N. I. Veselovsky, during the siege of the Samarqand 
citadel by the rebel natives, the garrison tried to destroy the minaret of 
the madrasa from whence the soldiers were being shot at but the sturdy 
building defied their efforts. 

7 Tàrikh-i Rāgimī, Univ. MS. 949, ff. 53a-b. 

8 The builder of the Samarqand madrasa was Ulugh-beg's tutor Shah- 
Malik, Rashahāt, Univ. MS., f. 1414; MS. As. Mus., f. 178b; Tashk. lith., 
p. 254. Other madrasas mentioned are: the madrasa of Mubārak-Shah in 
Bukhara (ibid., Univ. MS., f. 28; MS. As. Mus., f. 32b; Tashk. lith., p. 
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that in 1841-2, when Khanikov stayed in that town, it contained 
eighty rooms; the students received 3!4 tillas a year 1. In the 
sources accessible to me, I have not come across any other record 
of this madrasa after it had been founded. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury a legend was current to the effect that Ulugh-beg in person 
had taught in the Samarqand madrasa 2, but this is not supported 
by any earlier sources 3. 

In the sixteenth century, it was only said that Ulugh-beg took 
part in person in the building of the madrasa 4. The same nine- 
teenth century author of the Samariya names. the astronomer 
QADI-ZADA ROMI5 as mudarris (professor) of Ulugh-beg’s 
foundation. This is apparently the “Qadi of Asia Minor 
(Qadi-yi Rim)” who actually lectured in the madrasa of Samar- 
qand. Jami, born in 817/1414 6, came in his youth to Samarqand 
to attend his lectures. According to Wasifi, MAULANA MuHAM- 
MAD KHWĀFĪ was the first mudarris to be appointed by Ulugh- 
beg. When the building was nearing completion a question was 
put to Ulugh-beg as to who would be appointed mudarris. Ulugh- 
beg replied that he would find a man learned in every branch of 
science. His words were overheard by Maulàna Muhammad who, 
poorly dressed, was sitting near by "among heaps of bricks" 7. 


46) and the madrasa of Sadr Qutb al-din in Samarqand (ibid., MS. Univ., 
ff. 136b and 141a, MS. As. Mus., ff. 171a and 178b, Tashk. lith., pp. 244 
and 154) ; on the latter see V. L. Vyatkin, Materials, p. 18 sq. 

1 N. Khanikov, Description of the khanate of Bukhara, p. 86. [Engl. 
transl. by de Bode]. The following inscription still exists over the doors: 
“To acquire knowledge is the duty of every Muslim and (female) Mus- 
lim". 

? Samariya, p. 16. Vyatkin, VI, 170. 

3 N. P. Ostroumov, The madrasas of Turkestan (in Russian), p. 4, sug- 
gests that the subject of Ulugh-beg's lectures was astronomy. 

4 Wasifi, f. 18a. 

5 Samaria, p. 16; Vyatkin, VI, 170. 

9 Rashahat, MS. As. Mus., ff. 98a, 99a and rosa; Tashk. lith., pp. 140 
and 148. One of his subjects was the commentary of Aādī-zāda on the 
Mulakhkhas of Chaghmini (tbid., MS. As. Mus., f. 99b, Tashk. lith., p. 
140). On this work cf. Brockelmann, GAL, I, 173. 

7 It is evidently on this phrase that V. L. Vyatkin, VI, 235, grounds his 
assertion, unsupported by references to sources, that Maulana Muhammad 
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He immediately laid claim to this appointment. Ulugh-beg 
questioned him and having satisfied himself as to his learning, 
ordered him to be taken to the baths and given proper clothes. On 
the inauguration day, Maulana Muhammad delivered a lecture 
in his capacity of mudarris, and of the ninety scholars present, 
only Ulugh-beg and Qadi-zada Rumi were capable of following it. 
In the biographical records of Khoja Ahrar, there is mention of 
one of his pupils ABU-Sa‘ID AUBAHI who had been studying in 
Ulugh-beg’s madrasa and had become disappointed in booklearn- 
ing. Having come to know the ¿shan (Khoja Ahrar) he gave 
away to his fellow students at the madrasa the entire contents of 
his room, including the books 1. This indicates that Ulugh-beg’s 
madrasa was the centre of learned theology as opposed to dar- 
vishism. According to Daulatshah it counted more than a hundred 
students 2. 

In the sixteenth century the number of students seems to have 
grown, for the madrasa possessed ten mudarrises. The chief mu- 
darris was looked upon as the head of all the scholars of Samar- 
qand 3. In 1580 Ulugh-beg’s madrasa was visited by Khan Ab- 
dullah 4. During the troubles of the late seventeenth century the 
madrasa fell into decay and at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century stood empty 5. Soon after, the rebels who had seized the 
citadel destroyed the upper story of the madrasa which overlook- 
ed it 6. In 1752 Amir (later, Khan) Muhammad Rahim used the 
empty buildings of the Samarqand madrasas for storing grain 7. 
Only in the nineteenth century were measures taken to restore the 
madrasas and their waqfs. Under Amir Haydar (1799-1825) 


"took part in the building of the madrasa as a simple labourer". It is 
probably the scholar Shams al-din Muhammad Khwafi, who died on Friday 
I6 Rajab 845/1 December 1441, who is meant here, see Fasih, f. 430a. 

1 Rashahat, MS. Univ., f. 191a, MS. As. Mus., f. 269b, Tashk. lith., 
p. 369 sq. 

? Daulatshah, p. 362. 

? Wasifi, ff. 17b sq., 26a sq. 

4 ‘Abdullah-nama, MS. As. Mus. 574 age, f, 277b. 

5 Tārīkh-i Rāgimī, l.c. 

9 Samariya, p. 16. 

7 Tuhfat al-Khàni, f. 130b. 
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there were again students in Ulugh-beg’s madrasa. In 1906, it had 
two mudarrises, receiving 40 roubles a year, and sixty students 
(mullas) receiving 10 roubles each. The lectures took place in 
the students’ rooms, for the part of the building where the lec- 
ture-rooms were situated was unsafe 1. 

On the same square, facing the madrasa, Ulugh-beg built a 
KHANAQA for darvishes. According to Babur, the khanaqa was 
famous for its lofty dome, the like of which there were few in 
the world2. What happened to the khanaqa is unknown. In 
1028/1619, when the Shīrdār madrasa was built on this site, it 
was evidently no longer in existence. We even know nothing of 
any remains of this building which may have subsisted till the 
seventeenth century. We hear only of “a vaulted structure” ad- 
joining the southern front of the Shirdar madrasa and thought 
to be the tomb of the Shi‘a imam Muhammad, son of Ja'far al- 
Sadiq 3, although earlier sources do not mention such a mauso- 
leum. There are grounds for presuming that the khanaqa was less 
patronised by Ulugh-beg than the madrasa. According to Abd 
al-Razzaq, both were liberally endowed with wagfs, which yield- 
ed greater revenues than could actually be spent. The sums in 
excess were used to form a special capital which was the property 
of both foundations 4. 

In Babur's time, to the south of Ulugh-beg's madrasa there was 
a mosque called Masjīn-1 MuQaATTA', the walls and ceilings of 
which were faced with panels of carved wood (gttta). There was 
a considerable difference in the orientation of the madrasa and 
the mosque. The qibla of the mosque was regarded as the more 
reliable, for its orientation had been determined by observation 
of the stars 5. This building too was later linked with the name 


1 N. P. Ostroumov, Madrasas in Turkestan, p. 4. 

2 Babur-nama, f. 46a. 

3 Samariya, p. 34. [Imam Ja'far died in A.D. 765]. 

4 AR, f. 217b. According to [Khwandamir, III, 208, in the fifteenth 
century, the administration of all the waqf foundations in general was the 
duty of the sadrs. Under Ulugh-beg, the sadr was Fathullah Tabrizi (Ras- 
hahat, Tashk. lith., p. 140), who survived his master (AR, ff. 297b and 
3002). 

5 Babur-nama, f. 46b. 
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of Abdullah, son of the Caliph “Omar I and one of the zealots of 
the early days of Islam. It was called “Mosque of Omar”, 1 but, 
in this case too, the attribution is not coníirmed by earlier sour- 
ces. To the north of the mosque, between it and Ulugh-beg's ma- 
drasa, the madrasa of Abu Sa‘id khan was built in the sixteenth 
century; of it there now remains only the Shibanid mausoleum 
known as 'CHIHIL-DUHTARAN 2, 

A new CATHEDRAL MOSQUE was built during Ulugh-beg’s reign 
although the first place was still retained by Timur’s cathedral 
mosque BIBI-KHANiM 3, The builder of this new mosque was 
not Ulugh-beg himself but Shahrukh's former tutor ALIKE- 
KUKELTASH who lived till over ninety and died on Friday, 14 Oc- 
tober 14404. This dignitary does not seem to have taken any 
part in affairs of the state 5 but used his influence and wealth to 
protect the oppressed. Anyone who felt let down (furū-mānda) 
could turn to him for protection and received it. On hearing of 
some act of injustice Kükeltash immediately took steps to have 
it righted, whoever the perpetrator might be. Unjust rulers feared 
Kukeltash 9. His name is also linked with a number of other 
constructions, such as the madrasa in Herat", and a group of 
charitable foundations in Marv (“marata khayr) 8. His activites 
extended beyond the limits of the Timurid possessions. He bought 
land and developed agriculture as far away as Asia Minor and 
Egypt. Questioned by Shahrukh on such expenditure, he replied 


1 Or “Blue Mosque" (Masjidi-kabid). 

? Samariya, pp. 13 and 29. 

3 After Shibani's death (1510) the oath of allegiance to Suyunchuq-khan 
was taken in Timur's mosque, ZVO, XV, 198; here too was held the 
Friday religious service during the plague of 939/1532-3 (ibid., 211). Cf. 
also Vyatkin, VI, 241. 

4 The date (17 Jamadi I, 844) is in AR, f. 254b, and Fasih, f. 429a; also 
in V. L. Vyatkin, Materials, p. 18. A different date in Vyatkin, VI, 246. 

5 He is often mentioned in accounts of military expeditions; in his ripe 
old age he spent the winter of 1431-2 with Baysunqar in Mazandaran, AR, 
f. 240b. 

9 Fasih, Lc. 

7 [bid., f. 423b. 

8 Ibid., f. 427a; also AR, f. 250b (on the events of 842/1438-9). 
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that he had at heart the fame of his monarch: let it be said that 
Shahrukh’s servant was buying land in such distant countries 1. 

In 936/1529 khan Küchkünchi set up a marble minbar in 
Kiikeltash’s cathedral mosque 2 but towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century 3 it fell into ruins and even its site has not been 
exactly determined 4. Abü Tahir Khoja locates it to the south of 
Ulugh-beg's madrasa 5. In that case, Alike-Kükeltash's mosque 
might be identified with Babur’s Masjid-i Mugatta‘ and the 
"Mosque of Omar". 

At a short distance from the madrasa and the khanaqa Ulugh- 
beg built public baths which in Babur's time were called the 
BATHS OF THE Mirza. The floor in this building was paved with 
every variety of stone. Neither in Samarqand nor in Khorasan 
were there baths like these 6 but no traces now remain of this 
building 7. 

The sources do not mention any other building erected by 
Ulugh-beg within the town-walls, nor do they refer to the alter- 
ations made in the GOR-1 Amir which, in his reign, became the 
mausoleum of the Timurids 8. What we know about Ulugh-beg's 
constructions extra muros we owe exclusively to Babur 9. Some- 
what to the west of the OBSERVATORY, the site of which was 
determined by the excavations of 1908, was situated the BAGH-I 
Maypan (“Garden of the Public Place"). From what Hafizi- 
Abrü says about it one may conclude that, contrary to Babur’s 
assertion, this garden was already in existence under Timur. 
Immediately after it Hafizi-Abrü names the “Garden of Mirza 


! AR, f. 254b. 

? Tàrikh-i Rāgimī, Univ. MS. 949, f. 121b. 

3 Thus according to Aba Tahir Khoja, see below. The building was 
still intact under Sayyid Rāgim in 1113/1701-2 (cf. Tarikh-i Raqum, f. 
49a), and under Muhammad-Sālih, Vyatkin, VI, 241. 

4 V. L. Vyatkin, Materials, p. 18. 

5 Samariya, p. 20. 

9 Babur-nama, f. 46a. 
49a), and under Muhammad-Salih. Vyatkin, VI, 241. 

8 ZVO, XXIII, ar. 

° Babur-nama, f£. 47a. 
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Ulugh-beg” 1 which may have been planted by Timur for his in- 
fant grandson. In the centre of the Bagh-i Maydan stood the two- 
storeyed CHIL-SUTON (“Forty Columns" — a common name 
for this type of pavilions). The ground-floor consisted of pillars, 
some of them wreathed. At the four corners there were towers 
like minarets which gave access to the upper floor, built as a hall 
with a view on all four sides. The foundations of the building 
were of stone. According to V.L.Vyatkin, the Chil-Sutün was 
situated on the right bank of the Siyab “exactly opposite the high- 
est mound on the Afrāsiyāb site", 1.e. facing the citadel of old Sa- 
marqand. "Somewhat further up, on the Halwa road, are the 
remains of a huge wall of the Bagh-i Maydan" 2. Adjoining the 
Bagh-i Maydan in the direction of Chupan-Ata, there was a 
small garden (bàghcha) and in it a hall (ayvān) ; in the latter 
stood a large throne of stone, 14-15 cubits long, 7-8 cubits wide 
and I cubit thick. The stone had been brought from distant parts. 
In the middle of the throne there was a fissure said to have ap- 
peared after the stone had been set up. A pavilion tiled and faced 
with china (see above, p. 112) was situated in this garden. 

46. The suburban palaces were probably used under Ulugh- 
beg, as under Timur, for royal banquets. As in Timur's days, 
religious commandments were disregarded at these banquets to 
the great indignation of zealots for the Sharifat. Under Ulugh- 
beg, this indignation was openly manifested, which would have 
been unthinkable in Timur's time. When celebrating the circum- 
cision of his youngest son “Abd al-Aziz, Ulugh-beg granted the 
tarkhani (exemption from taxes) to the population, probably that 
of Samarqand. The nobles and the populace drank wine on the 
plain of Kani-gil, and feasting went on at Ulugh-beg's court. 
During the feast, the muhtasib SAvvrp ‘AsHiIQ entered and said 
to Ulugh-beg: "You have destroyed the faith of Muhammad and 
have introduced the customs of the infidels". Ulugh-beg repres- 
sed his irritation and replied: "You have won fame through your 
descent from Sayyids and your learning, and have attained old 
age. Apparently you also wish to attain martyrdom and therefore 


1 Al-Musaffariya, p. 15 (text) and 17 (translation). 
2 Vyatkin, IV, part IV, p. 34, note 3. 
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utter rude words, but I shall not grant you your wish” !, 

At another feast the muhtasib risked still graver consequences 
by insulting the Shaykh al-Islam. The latter complained to Ulugh- 
beg who on the following day convoked the cadis to try the of- 
fender. This came to the ears of ABUL-FATH DAYYAR 2, a divine 
whom Ulugh-beg greatly respected and who enjoyed the privilege 
of reporting to his master personally on all occasions. On hearing 
the details of the case from Ulugh-beg, he gave as his opinion 
that the monarch was quite right and that the muhtasib did de- 
serve to be punished for his insolence. At that moment a soldier 
entered with the complaint that his brother's widow, whom accord- 
ing to nomad custom he had the right to take to wife, refused to 
marry him and proposed to marry a cloth merchant instead. 
Ulugh-beg immediately ordered the yasaul to see that the peti- 
tioner’s demand should be complied with. Dayyar, who had wit- 
nessed the scene, intervened, telling the monarch that his decision 
was contrary to the Shari‘at, according to which marriage could be 
only by mutual consent. He added that this made him suspect that 
the muhtasib’s allegations regarding the breach of religious laws 
under Ulugh-beg’s rule were not without foundation. The remark 
so impressed Ulugh-beg that he immediately ordered the repeal 
of the muhtasib’s trial. 

The details of these stories are of too anecdotal a nature 
to be entirely real, but they reflect the attitude of the re- 
presentatives of the Shari‘at towards Ulugh-beg. Like nearly 
all Muslim rulers who reigned after the “righteous” caliphs, 
Ulugh-beg, in the eyes of the clergy, was a tyrant under 
whom no self-respecting representative of the Shari‘at could 
accept the charge of cadi without some loss of dignity. 
It is said of one of the shaykhs of Bukhara, HusAm AL- 


1 This and the following account are in Khwandamir, Tehran ed., III, 
219. Cf. also the typical conversation between Ulugh-beg and Sayyid 
“Ashiq in Samariya, VI, 191 sq. (there is a lacuna in the text, p. 37). 
The Rashahāt, Univ. MS., f. 158b, MS. As. Mus., f. 209b, Tashk. lith., p. 
293, quotes Khoja Ahrar’s opinion of Sayyid ‘Ashiq as an extraordinarily 
eloquent preacher, comparable to Moses. 

2 [n Ind. ed, p. 159, Dhiyāba (?). 
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DIN SHASHI, that he became cadi of Bukhara only under direct 
pressure from Ulugh-beg 1. 

In Samarqand the charge of cadi was held by SHAMS AL-DIN 
MUHAMMAD MISKIN. The following anecdote illustrates his 
sense of justice and his courage. Like many oriental rulers, 
Ulugh-beg used to entrust money to merchants and in return re- 
ceive part of the profits. One day a merchant, who had received 
from Ulugh-beg a precious stone to be traded, died without 
having paid him any profit or returned the value of the stone. 
Ulugh-beg wished to seize his property and brought forward wit- 
nesses. On learning this the cadi sent the following message to 
the sovereign through one of the courtiers: “It will not bring you 
much profit to produce witnesses and take action in this case be- 
cause the gist of it is clear to me. If you wish me — whatever 
the merits of the case — to return a verdict in your favour, order 
me to be plunged, bound hand and foot, into cold water until I 
lose consciousness. Then I shall order the property of the mer- 
chant to be handed over to you in exchange for what you have 
lost”. Ulugh-beg was so struck by these words that he waived his 
claim 2. 

This anecdote about the cadi, like the stories about Ulugh- 
beg’s skirmishes with the muhtasib, show that at least the repre- 
sentatives of the Shari’at did not see in Ulugh-beg a deliberate 
and implacable opponent. If from the Muslim point of view 
Ulugh-beg was not the ideal ruler guided in his decisions 
by religious precepts, neither was he a tyrant setting his 

1 Kashahat, Univ. MS., f. 28b, MS. As. Mus., f. 32b, Tashk. lith., p. 46: 
ba-zür gādī sakhta. See also in Habib al-siyar, Tehr. ed., III, 219, Ind. ed., 
III, 160 sg., on the cadi whose beard Ulugh-beg wanted to shave off in 
punishment for an unjust verdict, then to have him taken through the 
town in that state. Khoja Abd al-Mumin, one of Ulugh-beg's intimates 
(nadim), pleaded for the cadi and the latter was pardoned and let off with 
a fine of 20 horses. Abd al-Mumin appropriated the horses and, when 
Ulugh-beg remembered about them, replied that the cadi had been unable 
to produce the horses and preferred to lose his beard. Ulugh-beg laughed 
and let the matter drop. 

2 HS, III, 219 sq. The tale is quoted by Khwandamir from the mouth of 
the Shaykh al-Islam of Herat, Sayf al-din Ahmad Taftazani, on whom 
see Babur-nama, f. 177b; Brockelmann, II, 218. 
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will above the commandments of God and his Prophet 1. 

47. Still less do we know about the conditions of life of the 
popular masses during Ulugh-beg’s reign. According the Daulat- 
shah, land taxes were brought down to the lowest possible level 2, 
which of course contributed to the prosperity of the peasants. On 
the other hand Ulugh-beg attached a great importance to the 
tamghā 3, i.e. the taxes on trade and industry 4. Ulugh-beg’s in- 
sistence on the tamgha must have been regarded by the clergy as 
a lack of piety. In the entire Muslim world 5 including Mawaran- 
nahr 6 these taxes were always taken to be an offence against the 
Shari‘at. They were often repealed by the rulers to please the 
clergy, but were always re-established. As far as it is known, the 
tamgha was never in abeyance during Ulugh-beg’s reign. 

‘Historians do not mention any public works by Ulugh-beg out- 
side Bukhara and Samarqand. Even the legend ascribing to him 
the cutting of the Mirza-ariq out of the Zarafshan 7 finds no 
support in the sources. There is no information as to whether 
Ulugh-beg ever travelled over his dominions, apart from military 
expeditions. It is hardly probable therefore that Ulugh-beg could 
have been a popular ruler, but down to 1447 there were no risings 
in his kingdom. It is only the behaviour of his son ‘Abd al-'Aziz 
and the events of the last years of his life — most of which 
were beyond his control — that finally impelled the army and 
the people to turn away from their sovereign. 


1 According the Khwandamir, III, 211, Ulugh-beg was the murid of 
the famous Sufi Qàsim-i Anvàr who lived for some time in Samarqand, 
and died in 837/1433-4. Daulatshah, 348, gives the date of his death as 
835/1431-2. Ethé, Grundriss, IT, 205 and 299, also gives 837. 

? Daulatshah, p. 362. According to this text, 2/3 of a dirham in copper, 
or I/3 in silver, were paid on one jarīb (0.45 acre) of land yielding four 
donkey-loads of grain (circa 8oo Ibs.). 

3 Khwandamir, Habib al-siyar, III, 218; cf. Mirkhond, L, 1320. 

4 On the tamgha see Barthold, A Persian inscription ... in Am (in 
Russian), p. 33 sq. 

5 Cf. the remark of Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, I, 65 and 92. 

6 Cf. an anecdote from Timur’s times in Habib al-siyar, III, 176, and the 
words ascribed to Timur on the tamgha as the “most lawless” (karāmtarīn) 
of levies. 

7 Barthold, Irrigation, p. 116. 
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VI. ULUGH-BEG’S PRIVATE LIFE AND SCIENTIFIC 
OCCUPATIONS 


48. Before Ulugh-beg, the Muslim world had possessed no 
scholarly monarch. In this regard, the Muslim writers could liken 
him only to Aristotle's royal pupil 1. There is nothing in the sour- 
ces to show when and under whose influence he acquired a taste 
for scholarship. Neither his grandfather nor his guardian, the 
queen Saray-Mulk-khanim, could have been responsible for it, 
and it seems highly improbable that he could have indulged in 
study during the years of Amir Shah-Malik’s tutelage. In his 
childhood and early youth Ulugh-beg surely did not exceed in 
learning the standards of the other Timurids. In all probability, 
his scientific studies began only after he had become ruler of 
Mawarannahr. In his time there still were in Samarqand repre- 
sentatives of Persian culture brought there by Timur, and it 
must have been their influence that aroused in Ulugh-beg his 
enthusiasm for the exact sciences 2 which were studied with par- 
ticular intensity in Persia under Mongol dominion. The Mongol 
khans encouraged the exact sciences in view of their practical 
value. Ulugh-beg, being a product of a more enlightened age, 
held science above theology and literature, deeming that its re- 
sults endure for all time and all nations and are not affected by 
the disappearance of religions and languages 3. This remarkable, 
though fundamentally mistaken, idea4 is typical of Muslim culture 
whose representatives had assimilated ancient culture “including 


1 Daulatshah, p. 362. 

° In AR, f. 287b 'ulum-i riyddi-va-hikami, also f. 217b. The word 
riyād or riydda is a translation of the Greek term “mathematics”. On the 
meaning of the term riyddi see also Mafatih al-tulūm, ed. van Vloten, p. 
I33 (arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and music, ie. the sciences of the 
mediaeval guadrivium). 

3 Sédillot, texte, p. 4. 

4 It is enough to confront the undying beauty of the masterpieces of 
Greek literature with the theories of Greek scholars which have but a 
historical interest. 
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Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, Euclid and Ptolemy, but exclu- 
ding Homer, Sophocles and Euripides, Thucidides and Poly- 
bius” 1, 

Among Ulugh-beg's first teachers in Samarqand was the 
“Plato of his times" SALAH AL-DIN MUsA IBN-MAHM0D QADI- 
ZADA Romi. Another scholar, GHIYATH AL-DIN JAMSHID IBN- 
Mas‘tp was invited by Ulugh-beg from Kashan, probably on 
Pādī-zāda's advice. Abd al-Razzaq speaks of the invitation of 
yet another Kashi, MUN AL-DIN 2; though he is not mentioned 
by Ulugh-beg, he seems to have founded a school, for among the 
astronomers named are his son, MANSsŪR KĀSRĪ, and his pupil 
‘ABD AL ‘ALI IBN MUHAMMAD PIRJANDI 3. Curiously enough, 
among Ulugh-beg’s collaborators Khwandamir names only the 
Kāshīs, and says nothing about the Samargandis 4. 

In his account of the events of 823/1420, in the passage re- 
cording the construction of the madrasa and the khanaqa 5, Abd 
al-Razzaq refers also to the building of the observatory. This 
alone is not sufficient reason for assuming that it was erected 
simultaneously with the other two buildings. The year 1492, given 
by Dorn 6 and Brockelmann 7 as the date of Qadi-zada Rümi's 
death, is undoubtedly wrong. According to Ulugh-beg, Qadi- 
zada died after Ghiyath al-din Jamshid. Two dates approxi- 
mately determine the time when he entered Ulugh-beg’s ‘service: 
in the month of Dul-qa'da 818/January 1416 he wrote a small 
treatise on astronomical instruments for ‘Sultan Iskandar (prob- 
ably, of the Qara--Qoyunlu dynasty) 8 and therefore could 
not yet have been in Ulugh-beg’s service; on 3 Jamadi 
830/2 March 1427 he finished a mathematical work for Ulugh- 


1 Mir Islama, I, 1912, 416. 

2 AR, f. 217b, see the text quoted in E. Blochet, p. 87 sq. 

3 On his works see Brockelmann, GAL, I, 473, 511, 512. Rieu, Pers. 
Man., p. 453. 

4 HS, IIT, 214. 

5 AR, £c. 

6 Dorn, Catalogue de la Bibl. Imp., p. 110. 

7 Brockelmann, o.c., II, 212. The date is borrowed from Hajji Khalifa, 
I, 322. It is contested by Rieu, o.c., p. 456. 

8 Cf. LAN, 1914, p. 459 sq. 
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beg's library 1. Thus he must have been invited to Samarqand 
between 1416 and 1427. The former works of the author are 
enumerated in the preface to the mathematical treatise; first in 
order come “the Khāgān's tables for perfecting the Ilkhan's 
tables” 2. These latter tables are the famous work of Nasir al-din 
Tūsī, whereas the "khaqan" for whom Jamshid’s work was writ- 
ten must have been Shahrukh. Before coming to Samarqand the 
author probably spent some time at the court of Herat. 

The astronomical tables of Ghiyath al-din Jamshid have not 
come down to us so that we cannot tell how far they differed from 
Ulugh-beg's work. In any case Ulugh-beg must have acquired 
enough proficiency in astronomy to be able to discuss scientific 
problems with Ghiyath al-din3. According to some reports, 
Ghiyat al-din was a rough mannered man, and Ulugh-beg put up 
with his rude ways for the sake of his learning 4. The fact 1s 
that the dedication to Ulugh-beg in Ghiyath al-din's mathematical 
treatise is written in the most refined style. The author calls his 
monarch “possessor of the sacred spirit, human perfections, 
angelic qualities and traits of Muhammad’s nature”, and expres- 
ses the wish, — somewhat strange in Shahrukh’s lifetime, — 
that “God should render eternal Ulugh-beg’s caliphate and sul- 
tanate in the inhabited part of the world”. 

The exact date of Ghiyath al-din’s death is unknown. Suter 
tentatively places it circa 840 5, i.e. the late fourteen-thirties. His 
death was soon followed by that of Qadi-zada Rümt who also 
did not live to see the completion of the observatory and of the 
astronomical tables. Ulugh-beg found a new collaborator in 
‘ALA AL-DIN ‘ALI IBN MUHAMMAD QUSHCHI, “the Ptolemy of 
his times". The appellation qushchi (“falconer” suggests that 


1 Al-Miftah fil-hisab, MS. Publ. Library Dorn 131, the date is at the 
end, f. 122a. 

2 Al-zīj al-musamma bil-khāgānī fi takmil al-z alAlkhani. 

3 An example is in Sédillot, trad., p. 141. 

* Rieu, Pers. Man., p. 456b, according to the Haft Iglim of Amin Ahmad 
Razi. 

5 Suter, Mathematiker, No. 429. 
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this scholar was a member of the court 1. He was younger than 
Ulugh-beg who called him his “son” 2. Apparently he took up 
astronomy under the influence of his sovereign, but not merely 
out of desire to please him, for he continued his studies to the 
end of his life. Besides sharing Ulugh-beg’s scholarly pursuits, 
“Ali Qushchi was also his personal friend 3 from whom he had 
no secrets. 

49. There is very little information in the sources 4 regarding 
the arrangement of Ulugh-beg’s OBSERVATORY, the remains of 
which were discovered by V. L. Vyatkin in 1908. Excavations of 
the site have yielded rather poor results 5. Part of a quadrant of 
huge dimensions was unearthed. According to written reports, 
its height was equal to that of the cathedral of St. Sophia in Con- 
stantinople 6. Babur says that the entire building had three sto- 
reys 7. Abd al-Razzaq speaks of pictures of the nine heavens, the 
nine heavenly spheres, with degrees, minutes, seconds and tenths 
of seconds, the skies of rotation (aflàk-i tadāvīr), the seven 
planets, the fixed stars, the terrestrial globe divided into climates, 
with mountains, seas, deserts etc. 8. The words nugūsh and ru- 
qüm suggest a mural painting and not maps and separate globes 


1 Cf. also Rashahàt, MS. As. Mus., f. 99b, Tashk. lith., p. 140, the 
report about Ali Qushchi visiting Jami in Herat dressed in Turkish garb. 

? Thus he is called by Ulugh-beg in his Preface to the tables (Sédillot, 
texte, p. 6). 

3 Ulugh-beg's words in Mirkhond's report (L 1320 and 1491, C. 364a) 
quoting Ali Qushchi. 

* AR and Babur and, partly, the commentator on Ulugh-beg's works. 

5 On the results of the excavations see V. L. Vyatkin's article in Bul- 
letin of the Russian Committee for the study of Middle and Eastern Asia 
(in Russian), ser. II, No. 1, pp. 76-93. From a personal letter from V. L. 
Vyatkin I gather that further excavations did not help to establish the 
organisation of the observatory. 

6 Sédillot, introd., p. CXXIX, with reference to Graves (17th century). 
The comparison was probably made by Ali Qushchi when he visited Con- 
stantinople. [This seems to be an exaggeration. In 1911 I accompanied 
the late V. L. Vyatkin to the spot when an astronomer was checking the 
meridian of the observatory. V.M.] 

7 Babur-nama, f. 46b. 

6 AR, f. 217b. Blochet, p. 88. 
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Remains of Ulugh-beg’s quadrant in Samarqand. 


(such as existed in some observatories, e.g. in Maragha) 1. We do 
not know whether Ulugh-beg's library (see above) was at- 
tached to the observatory, or was situated in one of the palaces, 
nor do we know 1f the observatory possessed a special staff and a 
school for the study of secular objects, as was the case in Gha- 
zàn-khan's observatory in Tabriz in the fourteenth century 2. 

The date of the completion of ULUGH-BEG’s TABLES is taken 
to be the beginning of 841/1437 3, but Ulugh-beg continued to 
work on them after that date and finally completed them in the 
year of his death (853/1449) 4. In the tables themselves the date 
is not indicated, but in several places the year 841 is mentioned 
as the basis of the author's calculations 5; however, in the com- 
parison of the Muslim and Chinese eras, Tuesday, 8 Shawwal 
847/28 January 1444 is indicated as the beginning of the Shang- 
yüan cycle 6. 

Ulugh-beg's observatory was not destined to play the same 
part in the world of science as the observatory of NASIR AL-DIN 
Tūsī, which was built in Marāgha in 1259 A.D." and was still 
functioning in 1300 when Ghazan khan visited it 8. Ulugh-beg's 
observatory ceased its activities immediately after its founder's 


1 D'Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, III, 264. Wassaf’s actual words, Ind. 
ed., p. 32, are: “he made a model (shtkl) of the terrestrial globe, with ut- 
most accuracy, and clearly indicated the division of the inhabited quarter 
into 7 climes, together with the length of the days, and the latitude of 
(each) country, the height of the Polar Star in various places, as well as 
the position and name of (each of the) countries, the form of the islands 
and the seas". 

? Rashid al-din, MS. As. Mus. a 566, f. 393a, Cf. Mir Islama, I, 1912, 87. 

3 Sédillot, Introduction, p. CXXIX ; Samariya, p. 17; Vyatkin, VI, 170. 

4 Sédillot, p. CXXXI. 

5 Ibid., transl, pp. 131, 135, 146. 

6 Ibid., text, p. 317, transl., p. 34. [The correct date seems to be Monday, 
290 Ramadan, or 20 January 1444. V.M.] 

7 657 A.H.; Wassaf lc. [See Mardgha in EI.] 

8 Rashid al-din, MS. As. Mus. a 566, f. 368a D'Ohsson, Histoire des 
Mongols, IV, 271. In 1339 the observatory lay already in ruins, cf. Ham- 
dullah Qazvini’s text in Siasset Nameh, Supplément, ed. Schéfer, p. 219. 
[An attempt to restore the observatory was made in 949/1542, under Shah 
Tahmasp, see Ahsan al-tawārīkh. V.M.] 
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death. His only pupil and collaborator Ali-Qushchi left Samar- 
qand and died in Constantinople in 879/1474 1. Another commen- 
tator of Ulugh-beg’s works, besides Ali-Qushchi, was Maryam- 
CHELEBI, a grandson of Qadi-zada 2, but after Ulugh-beg’s death 
Muslim astronomy made no progress. After him“real astronomers 
disappeared and their place was taken by muzvaggtts (compilers 
of almanacs) attached to the mosques” 3. Ulugh-beg’s works are 
remarkable for the accuracy of this observations but they contain 
no gropings after new ways, such as we find in the works of the 
Persian astronomer Qutb al-din Shirazi 4. 

50. However great Ulugh-beg’s passion for astronomy might 
have been, it would be a mistake to think that he devoted 
all his time, or even all his leisure to it. He was a passionate 
hunter and, like the Seljuk Sultan Malikshah 5 in the eleventh 
century, kept a list of the game killed. As a proof of Ulugh-beg's 
extraordinary memory, Daulatshah quotes an occasion when this 
listwas mislaid and re-written from memory by Ulugh-beg. When 
the lost book was later found, only four or five discrepancies 
were discovered between the old list and the new 6. Ulugh-beg's 
winter trips to Bukhara were probably made for the purpose of 
fowling ". Like all Shahrukh's sons, Ulugh-beg had some notions 
of Persian literature, and a correspondence on literary subjects 
went on between him, Baysunqar and Ibrahim 8. Of the principal 
Persian poets, Ulugh-beg's preference went to Nizami, and 


1 C. Brockelmann, GAL, II, 234 sq. 

2 According to Sédillot, his son, see Prolégoménes, introduction, p. 
CXXXII, trad., p. 225. Brockelmann, o.c., II, 235, calls him the grandson 
of Ali Qushchi. Apparently he was the grandson of both astronomers, see 
E. Blochet, Man. persans, II, 68, No. 791. 

3 Nallino, in EJ, under ‘Astronomy’. 

* On him see Baron V. R. Rosen in Collections scientifiques, III, 307. 

5 Recueil de textes des Seldjoucides, ed. Houtsma, II, 69. 

9 Daulatshah, p. 362. 

7 On fowling on lake Qarakul see Narshakhy, ed. Schéfer, p. 17; Tur- 
kestan, 118, 455. Describing his uncle Sultan-Ahmad, Babur characteristi- 
cally remarks, f. 19a, that after Ulugh-beg there was no such "king fal- 
coner”. 

8 Daulatshah, p. 351. 
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Baysunqar's to the Indian poet Khusrau-Dihlavi, which led to a 
discussion between the brothers 1. In this respect Ulugh-beg's 
literary taste is nearer to that of modern European specialists, 
but Baysunqar had a great reputation among his contemporaries 
as a lover and connoisseur of literature and the fine arts 2. 
Daulatshah also quotes, without sharing them, Ulugh-beg's, or his 
entourage's appreciations of three other Persian poets (of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries) 3. The best known Persian poet 
of Mawarannahr, among Ulugh-beg's contemporaries, was 'Is- 
MATULLAH BUKHARI. After the deposition of Khalil-Sultan he 
declined the honour of singing Ulugh-beg's praises and withdrew 
from the court. He spent the remaining years of his life in retire- 
ment, but the other poets continued to visit him and called him 
their master 4. The "King of Poets" at Ulugh-beg's court was 
KAMAL BADAKHSHI whose poetry still enjoyed some popularity 
in Mawarannahr in the days of Daulatshah 9. Abu Tahir Khoja, 
the nineteenth-century historian, asserts that Ulugh-beg himself 
composed poetry in Persian and quotes a verse in illustration 6, 
but Daulatshah says nothing about Ulugh-beg's personal excur- 
sions into poetry 7. 

There is nothing to show whether Ulugh-beg bestowed any 
attention upon the divans of "Chaghatay" poets who during the 
Timurid epoch tried to create a Turki poetry in imitation of the 
Persian. One of these poets, SAKKAKI, whose divan has come 


1 [bid., p. 240. 

2 Cf. Fasih’s opinion of him, f. 422a. 

3 Daulatshah, p. 103 (on Falaki), 126 (on Sayf al-din Isfarangi), 141 
(on Jamal al-din Isfahanī). 

4 Ibid., b. 361, and Rāgim (under the year 840). According to Daulat- 
shah, 361, he died in 829/1426, or in 840 according to Rāgim (Tarikh-i 
Raqimi, MS. Univ. 949, f. 48b sq.). 

5 Daulatshah, p. 420 (also 366). From what he says it appears that “in 
Mawarannahr, Badakhshan and Turkestan" greater fame was enjoyed by 
the divan of Khiyali of Bukhara, another of ‘Ismatullah’s pupils. 

9 Samariya, p. 17; Vyatkin, VI, 171. 

7 In the fifteenth century writing poetry was considered beneath the 
dignity of a monarch. Cf. the words of Fasih, f. 422b, on Baysunqar: *His 
Highness was above writing poetry, or being suspected of doing so". 
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down to us 1, extolled Ulugh-beg, as well as Khalil-Sultan 2 and 
Muhammad Parsa 3. In one of these poems the poet humbly 
begs the sovereign’s assistance 4; in another he praises Ulugh- 
beg’s learning above that of the great scholars of antiquity and 
of the Muslim world 5; in still another he proudly declares: “the 
heavens will have to complete their circle many years (in suc- 
cession) before they again produce such a poet of Turkish na- 
tionality as I, such a learned monarch as thou” 9. LuTFI 7, another 
poet of that epoch, also mentions Ulugh-beg in his verses. There 
is no information as to what Ulugh-beg thought of this poetry 
and whether he was interested in poetical literature in his mother- 
tongue. 

51. Another work linked with Ulugh-beg’s name is the histo- 
rical composition THE HISTORY OF THE FOUR ULus (Taàrikh-i 
ulüs-i arba‘a), i.e. the four states formed after the break-up of 
the Mongol empire: viz., "the great yurt," i.e. China and Mon- 
golia, the kingdom of the Juchids (of the Golden Horde), under 
Hulagu's descendants, and Central Asia under the descendants 
of Chaghatay. Ulugh-beg could hardly have taken part in the 
composition of this work. Khwandamir definitely states that the 
history was written by "one of the best men of Shahrukh's times 
in the name of Ulugh-beg" 8. An adequate impression of the con- 
tents can be gathered from Khwandamir’s numerous quotations 
and from the abridged version in a London MS. 9. The author 
utilised the works of Rashid al-din and Nizam al-din Sha- 
mi. The history of the Mongol empire was preceded — as 


1 MS. Br. Mus. Or. 2079. Rieu, Turk. Man., p. 284. 
2 F. 7a sq. The date, f. 7b, is 810 A.H. 

3 F. 5a sq. 

4 F. 9a. 

5 F. I2a. 

6 


F. 14b. [Or perhaps: “to produce, among the Turks, such a poet and 
such a learned king“.] 


TA. Z. Validi, ‘The Chaghatay poet Luft? (in Russian), p. 23 see 
above p. , 

8 HS, III, 4. 

° B. M. Add. 26190, cf. Rieu, Pers. Man., p. 163 sq., and Turkestan, 56. 
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in Rashid al-din — by an outline of the legendary history of the 
Turkish and Mongol peoples 1. 

For his own times the author has made several additions to 
Nizam al-din. To the list of the fourteen Ilkhans of the “Great 
Yurt” he has added the names of another ‘five 2, of whom the 
only historical personage seems to be the last khan Aday 3. 
Sharaf al-din Yazdi knew nothing of these names for he ended 
his own list with Tayzi-oghlan (see above p. 50). In the history 
of the Juchids, fourteen names * are added to Nizam al-din's 
twenty-five (down to Shadi-beg). This list is more complete and 
more reliable than that of Sharaf al-din which is brought down 
to 831/1428. Three names 5 out of those quoted in the History 
of the Four Ulws are omitted in Sharaf al-din, and after the 
last khan in Sharaf al-din’s list (Muhammad khan, successor of 
Darvish-oghlan), the History of the Four Ulus names four 
more khans: Devlet-berdi, son of Tash-Timur; Boraq; Ghiyath 
al-din, son of Shadi-beg, and Muhammad, son of Timur khan, 
ie. “Kuchik Muhammad” 6, The author gives only their names 
without any further information". In his account of the 
Chaghatay ulus, Sharaf al-din mistakenly calls the queen 
Ergene [Orghana]-khatun, daughter of  Ariq-bogà [buqa]. 
The History of the Four Ulus does not repeat this mis- 


1 HS, IT, 4, quotes from this work the etymology of the name Qalach 
— qal ach, which is also in Rashid al-din. Cf. in Berezin's edition, VII, 
p. 25, and Radloff, Kudatku Bilik, Einleitung, p. XXI. 

? HS., III, 18 and 25; Ind. ed., III/3, pp. 28 and 42. 

3 On him see D. Pokotilov, History of the Eastern Mongols (in Rus- 
Sian), p. 46. 

^ HS, III, 26. MS. Br. Mus., ff. 127b-128a. Miles, The Shajrat ul — 
Atrāk, London 1838, p. 239 sq. 

5 The twenty-seventh (according to Ulugh-beg): Timur, son of Timur- 
Qutluq, on whom see A. Markov, Catalogue of the coins of the Imp. Her- 
mitage (in Russian), p. 498; the thirty-second: Jabbār-berdi, son of 
Tokhtamish, and the thirty-third: Sidi-Ahmad. 

6 S. Lane-Poole, Mohammadan dynasties. Golden Horde, Rival dynasties. 

"HS, III, 26. “as the details of these kings are unknown, one has to 
limit oneself to an enumeration of their names". 
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take 1 and restores the name of her father in accordance with 
Rashid al-din 2. Among the puppet khans of the years 1358-1370, 
both Khwandamir 3 and the London MS.4 name Kabul-Shah 
after ‘Adil-Sultan 5. This mistake in the order of enumeration 
evidently existed in the History of the Four Ulus. Al this 
points to the fact that the History was entirely independent of 
Sharaf al-din. The historical work attributed to Ulugh-beg would 
probably be of some interest as a literary composition and as 
material for historical criticism, but its discovery would scarcely 
enrich our knowledge of the history of the Mongol empire and 
of the states which arose out of its disintegration. 

The outstanding representative of medical science in Samar- 
qand under Ulugh-beg was a certain Maulana Nafīs 6. As to 
Herat, it is curious that Shahrukh's pious inclinations set their 
mark even on medicine, and some records anticipate present-day 
"Christian science". In July 1441 there died in Herat the learned 
and pious physician Shams al-din Muhammad “who treated pa- 
tients by faith" 7. 

52. It remains to see how far Ulugh-beg's family life differed 
from that of a common Oriental despot. According to Khwanda- 
mir 8, Ulugh-beg had five wives, three of whom he names: 


1 Ibid., 28: “according to the author of the introduction to the Zafar- 
nama, she was the daughter of Ariq-boga [buqa], son of Tuli-khan, but 
according to the author of the Four Uluses, daughter of Nur-elchi [sic] 
gurkan". 

2 Cf. ed. Blochet, 185 h [daughter of Tūrālchī-gūrkān]. 

3 HS, III, 32 [here the name is spelt Qabül-shah]. 

* MS. Br. Mus., Add. 26190, ff. 181a; Miles, p. 380. 

5 On him and his predecessor see above p. 13, after Iskandar's Ano- 
nym. According to Sharaf al-din, ‘Kabul-Shah was set upon the throne 
as early as 765/1364, ZN, I, 96. This is more probable than the Anonym’s 
report because the author, f. 251a, also states that Kabul-Shah’s reign 
lasted one year and four months, and ‘Adil-Sultan’s five years. In the 
ZN, I, 185, 190, ‘Adil-Sultan is mentioned in 1369; he was killed after 
Timur’s victory in 1370, I, 206. 

€ Khwandamir, Tehran ed. IIT, 219; Ind. ed., III/3, p. 159. 

7 Fasih, f. 429b: mu‘alaja ba-i‘tigdd kardī [rather by persuasion?]. On 
him cf. AR, f. 256b. 

8 HS, III, 219. In the Tehran edition this information is given in the 
margin. The Indian edition omits it. 
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I. OGE-BEGUM (or Oge-biki), daughter of Muhammad-Sultan, 
was Ulugh-beg’s first wife, whom he married in 1404, at the 
age of ten (see above, p. 46). She died in 1419 and was buried 
by the side of her father in the madrasa built by him 1, i.e. prob- 
ably in the Gür-Amir, where, however, her tomb has not sur- 
vived. In 1412, during her first pregnancy, she was brought to 
Herat and there, on Friday 19 August 2, gave birth to a daughter 
who received the name of Habība-Sultān (or Lasiba-Sultàn) 
and the title of Khānzāda-begūm, probably on the strength of 
Muhammad-Sultan's descent from khans (see above, p. 35). 
According to Khwandamir this princess died when she was 
two years old. If so, she must have had a sister who bore the 
same name and title? and lived in Herat. In 1438 Ulugh-beg 
asked for his daughter to be sent to him to Samarqand 4. The 
princess duly arrived, but in April 1439 returned to Herat 5. 

2. AQ-SULTAN KHANIKA, daughter of Sultan-Mahmud khan, 
the nominal sovereign, in whose name coins were struck under 
Timur. It is probably she who is meant in the following story 
reported by Mirkhond on the authority of Ali-Qushchi 6. Ulugh- 
beg questioned Muhammad Ardistani, an expert in the art of 
divination (‘ilm-i raml), on the events of the near future. The 
diviner declared that the events involved the harem and refused 
to speak in Ali-Qushchi’s presence, but Ulugh-beg told him to 
speak freely before Ali-Qushchi who was his friend. The diviner 


1 Cf. ZVO, XXIII, 30. In AR, Univ. MS. 157, f. 213b, by mistake "in 
the gunbad of her mother's madrasa”; the MS. As. Mus. 574, p. 448, and 
574a, f. 332b, reads: “of her father"; similarly in HAbru, Oxf. MS. 
f. 319a. 

2 10 Jamādī I 815; the date is already in HAbru, MS. Ind. Off, f. 
180a; Oxf. MS., f. 191a. 

3 Khwandamir supposed that the name Khànzàd-begüm belonged only 
to the late princess and the name Habiba-Sultan to her sister. 

? Fasih, f. 427a. AR, f. 251a, reports that the princess was first brought 
to Herat from Samarqand by the queen Gauhar-Shad. Fasih, f. 411b, 
places this event in 822/1419, i.e. the year of her mother's death. 

* Fasih alone mentions this, f. 427. 

5 C. 364a, L 1320 and 1491, also HS, IIT, 219. In L 1320, “the daughter 
of Khizr-khan", but neither the MSS., nor Khwandamir have the name 
"Khizr". L 1491: *daughter of the khan of Turkistan". 
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then foretold that, out of two of his wives, Ulugh-beg would 
within a few days kill one and repudiate the other ("the khan’s 
daughter”). Ulugh-beg refused to believe this prophecy, for he 
was greatly attached to the “khan’s daughter” who was his con- 
stant companion. However, some days later, when the first part 
of the prophecy had come to be fulfilled, the “khan’s daughter” 
manifested her joy so noisily 1 that Ulugh-beg in disgust pronoun- 
ced the formula of divorce. Despite the legendary tone of this 
story, one might infer that Ulugh-beg had a strong attachment 
for one of his wives, the daughter of the former khan, and that 
some family tragedy destroyed that feeling. 

3. Husn-NIGAR-KHANIKA, daughter of Khalil-Sultan. 

The names of six concubines are also mentioned: 

I. RUĢIYA-ŠULTAN-KHATUN, the mother of two of Ulugh- 
beg’s daughters, Aq-Bash and Sultan-Bakht. 

2. MIHR-SULTAN, daughter of Tevkel, [Tūkel?], son of Sar- 
buga. 

3. DAULAT-BAKHT-SA'ĀDAT, daughter of Bayan-Kiikeltash. 
By her Ulugh-beg had a daugthter, Qutluq-Turkan [Tarkan] 
-agha. 

4. DAULAT-SULTAN, daughter of Khwand-Sa'id. 

5. BAKTHi ,daughter of Aga-Sūfī Uzbek. 

6. DAULAT-BAKHT, daughter of Shaykh Muhammad Barlas. 

Among Ulugh-beg's daughters Khwāndamīr does not mention 
RABI A-SULTAN-BEGŪM who after the taking of Samarqand by 
Mirza Abü-Sa'p (855/1451), became the wife of the Uzbek 
khan Abul-Khayr. She bore him two sons, the future khans Küch- 
künchi and Süyünich 2, and was buried in the town Yasi (alias 
Turkestan) where her tomb is to be found to this day 3. It is 
curious that Khwandamir names only the mothers of some of 


1 Some versions, probably erroneously, read: “she reproačhed Ulugh-beg 
so bitterly”, or words to that effect. 

2 See Baron Demaison’s note on his translation of Abul-Ghazi, p. 192; 
also P. Lerch, p. 20, quoting the Shībānī-nāma and the ‘Abdullah-nama. 

3 P. Lerch, ibid., p. 19 sq. (the date is 890/1485) ; also V. L. Vyatkin's 
article in T'urkestanskiye vedomosti, 1906, No. 93. 
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Ulugh-beg's daughters 1, and says nothing about the wives or 
concubines who bore him sons, viz. the princes; 

I. ‘ABDULLAH, born in July 14202. He must have died in 
early childhood for he is not mentioned again. 

2. ‘ABD AL RAHMAN, born in 1421 3 in Bukhara. He died in 
Samarqand in 1432 4. According to Mirkhond, in 1425 this prince 
met Ulugh-beg on his return from his expedition to Moghulistan. 

3. “ABD AL-LaTir, the future murderer and successor of 
Ulugh-beg. The date of his birth is not given. In 1427 he was 
circumcised in Herat 5 where he was being brought up under the 
care of the queen Gauhar-Shad. Towards the end of 1439 he was 
present with the other princes at the solemn reception of the 
Egyptian embassy 9. In 1441 he quarrelled with his guardian, 
angered by the preference shown by her to Baysunqar's son 
“Ala al-daula. “Abd al-Latif returned to his father in Samar- 
qand". Early in 1442 the queen came to Samarqand to fetch 
"her son who had been taken from her" 8, and persuaded him to 
return to Herat 9. Of all Ulugh-beg's sons he was the only one 
to give him grandsons. Both of them, in 1457 and 1464 respecti- 
vely, came to the same end as their father and grandfather. 


1 According to Khwandamir, Ulugh-beg had altogether seven daughters ; 
we do not know the mothers of two of them: Tugha-Turkàn [Tarkan] 
(who died in childhood) and Oge-Tughan-Shah. 

2 The date in is HAbru, Oxf. MS., f. 342b, and in AR, f. 218a: be- 
ginning of Rajab 823. 

3 According to AR, f. 223b, 8 Muharram 824 (13 Jan.); according to 
Fasih, f. 416a, 20 Rabi‘ I (25 March). According to H Abru, f. 374b, this 
was the date on which news of his birth reached Herat. 

6 According to Fasih, f. 421a, on Tuesday 11 Jamadi I 835/15 January 
1432. Cf. AR, f. 241a. Mirkhond applies to ‘Abdullah all that HAbru and 
AR say about Abd al-Rahman, and vice-versa (C 321b and 322a. In L 
1292 Abd al-Rahman is not mentioned at all). 

4 According to Fasih, f. 421a, on Tuesday 11 Jamadi I 835/15 January 

5 AR, f. 248b. 

6 Ibid., f. 252a. 

7 Ibid., f. 256a. 

8 Ibīd., the queen's own words. 

? According to Fasih, f. 430b, the queen left Herat on Wednesday 20 
Sha‘ban 845/3 January 1442, and returned on Monday 14 Shawwal/26 
February in the evening. Abd al-Latif arrived towards noon of the next 
day. 
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4. ‘ABD AL~Aziz, The date of his birth is also not given. All 
we know is that he was younger than Abd al-Latif 1. Already in 
838/1434-5 he bore the title of khan and buildings were erected 
in his name (see above p. 86). Apparently he grew up at his 
father’s court in Samarqand, where his circumcision was celebra- 
ted with great pomp (see above, p. 125). The report on the events 
of 1433 (see above, p. 106) shows that by that time Ulugh-beg 
had already chosen a daughter of Vays-khan of Moghulistan as 
a bride for Abd al-Aziz. 

It is evident from all these details that, under Shahrukh, the 
custom of bringing up the princes at the court of the head of the 
empire under the supervision of persons appointed by him was 
not kept up with the same consistency as under Timur. Abd al- 
Rahman and Abd al-Aziz grew up at their father’s court in Sa- 
marqand. It may be that Shahrukh, or rather his wife Gauhar- 
Shad — who was the real ruler of the kingdom — strove to 
bring up the eldest children of each prince at the central court of 
Herat. This would explain why Ulugh-beg's young wife was 
brought to Herat when she was expecting her first child, and 
also why Abd al-Rahmàn and Abd al-Aziz were left with their 
father, while Abd al-Latif, and probably Abdullah, were brought 
up in Herat. 

53. Of his two sons who reached manhood, Ulugh-beg nat- 
urally preferred ABD AL-Azīz who had grown up under his 
care. Ulugh-beg's weakness for him is the probable clue to this 
prince's behaviour in Samarqand in 1449, which became one of 
the main causes of his father's ruin. ABD AL-LATIF was a man of 
entirely different character. He was ambitious and as gifted as 
his father 2, but, unlike him, possessed great strength of charac- 
ter, made himself more feared by his enemies and pursued his 
aims with more ruthlessness. According to one report father and 
son mistrusted each other from the first: both studied astronomy 
and — as it is alleged — read in the stars that each had reason 


1 AR, f. 285a: birādāv-i khurdi-à. 
? Like Ulugh-beg he liked science and scholars and studied astronomy, 
poetry and history. See his characteristic in Mirkhond, C 37ob, L 1324. 
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to fear the other 1. In all probability this legend was invented only 
in the wake of the events of 1449. Until 1448 Abd al-Latif’s in- 
terests entirely coincided with his father’s, and it is only after 


that date — a year before the final catastrophe — that their 
ways parted. 


1 AR, f. 285a. 
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VII. ULUGH-BEG’S LAST YEARS AND THE BEGIN- 
NING OF A NEW EPOCH IN THE LIFE OF 
TURKESTAN 


54. During his father’s lifetime, Ulugh-beg was only an occa- 
sional guest at the imperial court and took no part in decisions 
affecting the realm as a whole. Of such questions, the problem 
of succession was far more important to him, as the eldest of 
Shahrukh’s sons, than to the other Timurids. Shahrukh lived to 
a still greater age than Timur, but unlike his father, he never 
publicly nominated an heir to the throne. Gauhar-Shad’s favour- 
ite was Baysunqar’s son “ALA AL-DAULA, born on 17 June 
1417 1, but the queen could not openly proclaim him for fear of 
Ulugh-beg and his son ‘Abd al-Latif (who represented Ulugh- 
beg’s interests in Herat). In addition, another of Shahrukh’s sons, 
MUHAMMAD-JŪKĪ, ruler of Balkh, born in 1401 or 1402? was 
regarded as a candidate for the succession 3. Shahrukh “secretly” 
wished to appoint him his heir, but his mother Gauhar-Shad, who 
wielded the actual power, would not even admit him to the affairs 
of the “divan”, in which both Abd al-Latīf and ‘Ala al-daula took 
part 4. In 1444 Shahrukh fell dangerously ill and his death was 
expected in Herat. Muhammad-Jūkī hurried from Balkh to the 
capital and there learnt that, at the queen’s instance, the leader of 
the military forces, Jalal al-din Fīrūzshāh, had taken the oath of 
allegiance to ‘Ala al-daula as heir to the throne 5. Contrary to all 

! The date in AR, f. 270b, is Thursday 1 Jamadi I 820; also in HAbru, 
Oxf. MS., f. 293a-b, where the name of the prince is omitted (the date is 
also given according to the eras of Alexander and Yezdegerd). 

? He was three years old at the time of Timur's death (ZN, II, 735). 
Muhammad-Jūkī spent most of his time in Herat. He took part in Shah- 
hukh's expeditions into Western Persia (AR, ff. 237b and 247a); in 1438 
he visited Ulugh-beg in Mawarannahr (ibid., 250b); in 1433 he was ruler 
of the Garmsir and of the Afghan province (ibid., 244a); in 1443 he 
was sent to Balkh (tbtd.). 

3 Daulatshah's expression, p. 395. 

* AR, f. 268a. 

5 Ibid.. f. 266a. 
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expectations, Shahrukh recovered, while Muhammad-Jūkī died in 
the same year (848/1444-5). This premature oath of allegiance 
may have been the cause of the disgrace which in the same year 
befell Jalal al-din and his son, to whom the charge of commander- 
in-chief reverted on his father's death 1. Later events show that 
the problem of succession remained open even after 1444. "Alā al- 
daula's nomination remained in suspense for fear of infringing 
the rights of Ulugh-beg, Shahrukh's eldest and, at the time, only 
living son. 

55. In 1446 the aged monarch undertook another campaign in 
the West, where the young prince SULTAN-MUHAMMAD, son of 
Baysungar, had rebelled against his grandfather, seized Hamadan 
and Isfahan and besieged Shiraz 2. ‘Ala al-daula remained in He- 
rat, while Gauhar-Shad and Abd al-Latif accompanied Shahrukh 
and the army. In Western Persia Shahrukh encountered no resist- 
ance. Sultan-Muhammad fled to the mountains. The fomenters 
of the revolt were severely punished 3. At Gauhar-Shad’s instiga- 
tion the pious Shahrukh had several sayyids in Sava executed — 
a measure which neither Timur nor Ulugh-beg would have dared 
to take. The tragic fate which befell Shahrukh’s descendants was 
later explained by the curse laid on him by these sayyids 4. During 
his stay in his winter-quarters Shahrukh was again taken ill and 
died on Sunday 12 March 5. 

To please Ulugh-beg, Gauhar-Shad offered the command of 
the army to ABD AL-Larīr. The latter immediately sent a cou- 
rier to his father, left the right wing, which he had commanded 
until then, and took up his position under the principal stand- 
and. Gauhar-Shad, on her part, sent a secret messenger to ‘ALA 
AL-DAULA in Herat. No sooner did the news reach him than 
Ulugh-beg gathered his troops and moved towards the Amu- 
Darya. According to Abd al-Razzaq, he considered himself heir 


1 Ibid., f. 266b. 

2 AR, f. 268 sq. 

3 The historian Sharaf al-din Yazdi was saved by the intervention of 
Abd al-Latif (f. 270b). 

4 Daulatshah, p. 339. 

5 25 Dhul-hijja 850 (AR, f. 271b). 
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to the whole of his father’s possessions, as his only surviving 
son 1, and this meant that he did not recognise the rights of any 
of his nephews. The Amu-Darya was crossed before Ulugh-beg 
by Mirza AsBU-Baxmg, Muhammad-Jüki's son. After Muham- 
mad-Jüki's death the province of Balkh had been divided between 
his two sons 2, MUHAMMAD-OĀSIM and ABU-BAKR. The former, 
born in 14223, received Balkh, the latter, born on 18 January 
1427 4, the lands to the north of the Amu-Darya: Khuttalan, 
Arhang and Sali-Saray. After Shahrukh's death Abu-Bakr also 
seized his brother's fief: Balkh, Shapürqan, Qunduz and Bagh- 
lan. Ulguh-beg summoned the young prince to his court and 
promised him his daughter in marriage. While in his future 
father-in-law's camp, Abu-Bakr was convicted of plotting. He 
was sent to Samarqand and imprisoned in the castle Kok-Saray, 
where he was later put to death on Ulugh-beg's orders 5. Ulugh- 
beg crossed the Amu-Darya and occupied Balkh. There he re- 
ceived the news of Abd al-Latif's failure. 

After taking over the command of Shahrukh's army Abd al- 
Latif had to contend with certain rebellious elements. ABUL- 
QASIM BABUR, son of Baysunqar, born in 14226, and KHALIL- 
SULTAN, son of Muhammad-Jahangir by Shahrukh’s daughter, 
left the army, plundered Ordu-Bazar, i.e. probably the main bag- 
gage-train of the army 7, and fled to Khorasan. Abd al-Latif suc- 
ceeded in restoring discipline by a few executions, and on the 
third day after Shahrukh's death led the army back to the East. 
Ulugh-beg expected that from the western frontier of Khora- 
san 8 he might march northwards (by way of Nasa and Abivard) 
and, carrying Shahrukh's body with him, lead the army to Sa- 


1 AR, f. 276a. 

2 On the partition see AR, f. 268a. 

3 HAbru, Oxf. MS., f. 383a. AR, f. 224a, Fasih, f. 416a. 

4 The date is in Fasih, f. 419b, and AR, f. 235b: 28 Muharram 831. 

5 AR, f. 276a; Daulatshah, p. 397. 

6 HAbru, f. 380b. AR, f. 224a: year 825. 

? [The usual meaning of ordu-bazar is "the camp of merchants and 
camp-followers" V.M.]. 

8 According to AR, ff. 273b and 276a, from the bridge over the river 
Abrisham. 
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marqand. Between Rayy and Simnan Abd al-Latif ordered the 
queen Gauhar-Shad and her supporters, the tarkhans, to be taken 
into custody. The first resistance offered to him was in Dam- 
ghan and the town had to taken by storm. In Bistam he learnt 
that the forces stationed in Gurgan to contain the Uzbeks had 
made their submission to Abul-Qasim Babur, after which the 
latter had seized Mazandaran. Thus the road to the North, and 
thence to Samarqand, was closed to Abd al-Latif. He therefore 
continued his march eastwards and reached Nishapur where he 
learnt that Mashhad had been occupied by "Alā al-daula’s troops. 

For fear of Ulugh-beg, “Ala al-daula did not dare proclaim 
himself sovereign immediately upon receiving the news of Shah- 
rukh’s death. It was intended to continue to mention the name 
of the late monarch in Friday prayers. Only after hearing about 
Abd al-Latif’s actions, and especially about his ill-treatment of 
the queen, did he decide to seize the throne. He shared out Shah- 
rukh's treasure amongst the troops! and sent a detachment to 
Mashhad. On Saturday, 20 April 1447 2, near Nishapur, Abd al- 
Latif was suddenly attacked by Ala al-daula’s army, defeated and 
taken prisoner. The liberated queen, with the captive Abd al- 
Latif, set out towards Herat, and was met by Ala al-daula in 
Sa‘dabad, in the neighbourhood of Jam. Abd al-Latif was 
brought to Herat and imprisoned in the fort of Ikhtiyār al-din. 
Shahrukh’s body was buried in Baysunqar's mausoleum in the 
madrasa of Gauhar- Shad 3. After that the Herat army under the 
command of Ala al-daula marched north-eastwards against 
Ulugh-beg and crossed the Murghab. 

56. In the face of these events, and acting on the advice of his 


1 According to Daulatshah, p. 414, the treasure on Shahrukh’s death 
contained 20,000 tomans (circa 10 million pounds sterling), which is prob- 
ably an exaggeration. 

? 13 Safar 851, AR, f. 274a. 

3 The building of the madrasa was completed in 1431 (AR, f. 241b). 
The report on Baysunqar's burial, in the following year, mentions “the 
madrasa and lofty dome” (ibid., f. 243b). Muhammad-Jūkī was buried in 
the same mausoleum (ibid., f. 268a). On the remains of the building and 
the tombstones see C. E. Yates, Northern Afghanistan, p. 30 sq. 
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military chiefs, ULUGH-BEG gave up the idea of further con- 
quests and opened negotiations with ALA AL-DAULA. His envoy, 
Sadr Nizam al-dīn Mirak Mahmüd declared to Ala al-daula that 
Ulugh-beg regarded him as a son and harboured no evil inten- 
tions against Herat. Nor was Ala al-daula capable of continuing 
the fight, for Herat was threatened from the West by ABUL- 
Qasim BABUR who had defeated the Herat outpost near Jam. 
A treaty was concluded, according to which the Chechektü val- 
ley 1 was recognised as the boundary of Abd al-Latif’s posses- 
sions and the basin of the Murghab became the north-western 
march of his kingdom 2, Abd al-Latif was allowed to join his 
father and was appointed governor of Balkh with its dependen- 
cies on either side of the Amu-Darya 3. In the same year a treaty 
was concluded between Ala al-daula and Babur, fixing Quchan 
as the frontier point between the dominions of these two princes. 

‘Already in the winter of 1447-8 military operations had been 
resumed, first of all between Abd al-Latif and Ala al-daula. The 
latter, contrary to the provisions of the treaty, retained Abd al- 
Latifs nukars who had been taken prisoner with him as hosta- 
ges. Furthermore, at the head of the frontier detachment sta- 
tioned at Chechektü was put an enemy of Abd al-Latif, MIRZA 
SALIH 4, who had taken part in the battle of Nishapur. All this 
moved Abd al-Latif to resume hostilities. Salih was defeated and 
fled to Herat. Upon this, Ala al-daula ordered Abd al-Latif's 
nukars to be put to death, and in spite of the winter season im- 
mediately marched on Balkh. Abd al-Latif was compelled to 
retreat, entrench himself in Balkh and appeal to Ulugh-beg for 
help. Ulugh-beg sent word to Ala al-daula that he should have 
made his complaint in Samarqand, instead of starting a war. At 


1 Chechektü lay at 10 aghach (farsakhs) to the east of the Murghab, 
cf. Babur, f. 187b. 

? Both in earlier and later times the Murghab on many occasions 
figured as the eastern boundary of Iran. Cf. for the Sasanian epoch J. 
Marquart, Ērānšahr, p. 52 sq., and for the seventeenth century Iskandar 
Munshi, pp. 397, 427 sq. (who also refers to Chechektü). 

3 This is clear from AR, f. 278b. 

4 Son of Pir Muhammad and grandson of Omar-Shaykh. 
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his request, Ala al-daula consented to return to Herat, but also 
took measures to protect his dominions against any further at- 
tack. A fort was built in Chechektü and as the cold made the 
building of brick-kilns impossible, bricks were obtained by demol- 
ishing water-tanks, rest-houses (langar) and other buildings in- 
tended for the poor 1. After his return to Herat Ala al-daula 
applied himself to restoring the prosperity of the population 
which had suffered from the war 2. 

57. In the spring of 1448 Ulugh-beg himself, together with 
Abd al-Latif, raised an army 90,000 strong 3 and resumed hos- 
tilities. Ala al-daula marched out to meet his enemies, and the 
battle took place at Tarnab, 14 farsakhs from Herat 4. The en- 
gagement ended in a complete victory for Ulugh-beg. Ala al-daula 
fled to Mashhad and from thence to Quchan, where he took 
refuge with his brother Babur. The vazir and military chiefs of 
Herat, as well as the queen Gauhar-Shād, also left the town as 
soon as news of the defeat reached them. The only places to offer 
any resistance to Ulugh-beg were the fortress of Neretü, which 
was besieged and taken, and the citadel of Ikhtiyar al-din, which 
was taken by Abd al-Latif. From Herat Ulugh-beg marched 
further westwards and occupied Mashhad without opposition, 
but he was unable to take the fort of ‘Imad which had been 
built by Ala al-daula in the days of Shahrukh. In the spring, 
before his expedition against Ulugh-beg, Ala al-daula had left 
part of his treasure here 5, and after his defeat he succeeded in 
retrieving it and in distributing it among his soldiers. Undis- 


1 Bigā-i khayr AR, f. 278b. 

2 Ibid., f. 280a. In Herat preparations were going on for the celebration 
of the circumcision of Ala al-daula's son and the granting of the tarkhani 
to the citizens, i.e. exempting them from taxes, when the news came that 
Ulugh-beg had crossed the Amu-Darya. 

3 On the number of the troops and on Gauhar-Shad see Daulatshah, 
p. 363. 

* On the way from Herat to Tarnab there was the pass called Sanjab, 
AR, f. 280b. 

5 4,000 tomans (about £ 2,000,000) in coin were left by him in the citadel 
of Ikhtiyar al-din (AR); there too were 200 tomans (about £ 100,000) 
belonging to Abd al-Latif, ibid., f. 281b. 
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mayed by this set-back, Ulugh-beg continued the campaign. In 
Radkan he was met by the envoys of Babur who offered to 
recognise his suzerainty, introduce his name into the khutba and 
strike coins in his name. Ulugh-beg graciously dismissed the 
envoys, but did not suspend military operations 1. For some rea- 
son, he stopped at Isfarayin for twenty days and from thence 
sent Abd al-Latif against Bistam and Astarabad. Babur fled to 
Damghan only to learn that, after reaching the bridge over the 
Abrisham river, Ulugh-beg had returned to Mashhad. The his- 
torian Abd al-Razzaq looks upon this withdrawal as a grave 
mistake on Ulugh-beg’s part, as his enemies Ala al-daula and 
Babur were already preparing to escape to Iraq, and consequently 
all their possessions would have fallen into his hands. What 
prevented Ulugh-beg from advancing further must have been 
the fear of leaving behind him a country where, as subsequent 
events were to prove, his authority was not sufficiently well 
established. His return, however, reduced only temporarily the 
rebellious elements of Khorasan, while at the same time it enabled 
the fugitive princes to recover strength. 

Abd al-Razzaq’s account of Ulugh-beg’s meeting with the 
Shaykh al-Islam of Herat 2 shows — as one might have ex- 
pected — that his conquest of Khorasan did not please the local 
clergy. The SHAYKH AL-ISLAM BAHA AL-DIN had been asked by 
Ala al-daula to act as intermediary between him and Ulugh-beg, 
but he had been unable to reach Ulugh-beg in time before the 
battle at Tarnab. After the battle the meeting took place in Chil- 
dukhtaràn (near Küshk). Ulugh-beg's soldiers robbed the Shaykh 
and, although Ulugh-beg saw that his litter was returned to him 
and otherwise tried to make amends, the Shaykh was not ap- 
peased. It was rumoured that he predicted that Ulugh-beg would 
be killed by his son upon the verdict of the cadi, pronounced in 
accordance with the Shariat. 

The expedition of Khorasan did in fact do much to arouse ill- 
feeling between Abd al-Latif and his father. During the battle at 


1 AR, f. 282a. 
? AR, f. 281a. 
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Tarnab Ulugh-beg entrusted the left wing to Abd al-Latif and 
the right (probably only nominally) to Abd al-Aziz. Although 
Abd al-Latif greatly contributed to the success by his valorous 
conduct, the proclamation of the victory sent out to all the pro- 
vinces was made, on Ulugh-beg’s orders, in the name of Abd 
al-Aziz1. Still more painful slights awaited Abd al-Latif in 
Herat. Under Shahrukh the fort of Ikhtiyār al-din seems to have 
been regarded as Abd al-Latif’s property, just as the fort of 
‘Imad was considered as Ala al-daula’s own. When in 1446 Abd 
al-Latif left with his grandfather for the West, all his property 
remained in the citadel. The treasure consisted of gold and silver 
vessels weighing several thousand dirhams, and of 200 tomans 
in coin (about £ 100,000). During the Khorasanian expedition the 
citadel was recaptured by Abd al-Latif, but Ulugh-beg would not 
allow him to regain possession of his treasure 2. Althogether, 
Abd al-Latif suffered many humiliations at his father’s hands 
in Herat, where under Shahrukh he had spent years “of gran- 
deur” 3. Apparently Ulugh-beg planned to return to Samarqand 
after reducing his enemies and to leave Abd al-Latif in Herat. 
By treating his son as he did, he probably wished to show the 
inhabitants of Herat that Shahrukh’s days were over and that 
Herat with its province was to become again nothing more than 
a simple fief, as it had been in Timur’s time. 

The news of Ulugh-beg’s withdrawal incited Babur to move 
eastwards from Damghan 4. Abd al-Latif was obliged to retreat 
from Bistam to Nishapur so hastily that at one of the stages he 
left behind the banner and the drum. In Nishapur he fell ill, and 
a report reached Ulugh-beg that his illness was feigned and that 
he was plotting against his father. The prince was summoned to 
Mashhad whither he was brought on a litter. Only then, on seeing 
his son’s condition did Ulugh-beg realise the falsity of the 
accusation 5. Ulugh-beg remained in Mashhad until Novem- 


1 [bid., f. 281a. the expression: jaldū-yi fath ragam zad. 
2 Ibid., f. 281b. 

3 Ibid., f. 285a (ba-'azamat). 

4 Ibid., f. 283b. 

5 Ibid., f. 282a. 
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ber 1, when news of a rebellion in the fort of Neretü impelled 
him to return to Herat and hand over Mashhad to Abd al-Latif. 

58. The fomenter of the rebellion was the Turcoman prince 
YAR-ALI, son of Sultan-Iskandar of the Qara-Qoyunlu dynas- 
ty. He had fled from his father to the Shirvanshah, and in 1432 
the latter had sent him to Shahrukh by sea, i.e. by the Caspian 
sea, probably via Astarabad 2. In the autumn of 1432 he was 
present in Herat at the trying out of a newly invented war ma- 
chine 3, Shahrukh noticed that the good looks of the young prince 
had made a strong impression on the crowd. Some time later 
Yar-Ali was imprisoned and then sent to Samarqand 4 where he 
remained till 1448. For reasons of his own, Ulugh-beg took the 
prince with him on his Khorasanian expedition, and after Neretü 
had been taken, shut him up in that fort. Here too was impri- 
soned the military chief of Herat5, Suttan-ABU-Sa‘ID, who 
had fled from Herat with the queen Gauhar-Shad and had been 
captured by Ulugh-beg’s soldiers 6. One of Abu-Sa‘id’s men sent 
him a large loaf (kumāj) inside which a file (s&hàn) was con- 
cealed 7. Sultan-Abu-Sa‘id and Yar-Ali burst their fetters, broke 
out of prison, killed the guards and seized the fortress with its 
treasure. This money allowed them to collect together a troop 
of followers. At the head of it they marched on Herat, which 
was then governed in Ulugh-beg's name by BAvAZID-PARVANA- 
CHI. The military forces at Bayazid’s disposal were inadequate. 
He had to mobilise the Tajik (Iranian) population and every 
man who had a horse received the order to march. This army 
was defeated near Karükh, to the north-east of Herat, and the 
enemy invested the town. The militia proved more useful in the 


Till the end of Ramadan, ibid., f. 282b. 
Fasih, f. 421b. 
It could throw stones weighing 400 mans. 
AR, ff. 241a-b. 

5 The father of this amir, Muhammad-Darvish, who died in February 
1433, was darugha (military chief) of Herat, and his son inherited his 
charge (AR, f. 242a, Fasih, f. 421b sq. where the date is given as 22 
Jamadi IT, 836). 

9 Ibid., f. 281b. 

7 Ibid., f. 282b. 


1 
2 
3 
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defence of the town than in the open field. One assault, during 
which the “Samarqand Turks” 1, i.e. Ulugh-beg’s warriors, were 
routed, was beaten off by the Tajik archers from Bakharz 2. 
Ulugh-beg came up with his army only 17 days after the 
beginning of the siege, and the enemy withdrew to Neretū. 
Ulugh-beg ordered an investigation of the reasons which 
had favoured the revolt. The inhabitants of the Herat sub- 
urbs were accused of aiding the enemy. As a punishment the 
suburbs were given up to three days' looting, after which the 
inhabitants were allowed to return to their empty houses. The 
ruined population suffered from the lack of food and clothing, 
the more so as the cold was severe. During the celebration of 
Bayram (28 November), a darvish ran in front of Ulugh-beg's 
horse crying: "righteous Padishah! Thou hast indeed arranged 
a fine feast for the darvishes, may thy life and reign be pro- 
longed!” 3 Daulatshah asserts that in 1448 Khorasan became 
“desolate and waterless”, and that in his own days (at the end 
of the fifteenth century) traces of the devastations wrought by 
Ulugh-beg's troops were still to be seen 4. And yet, Herat and 
the surrounding country suffered even more after Ulugh-beg's 
departure. 

59. On his return to Herat Ulugh-beg remained there for 
some time, but not long enough to consolidate his power. At 
ABUL-QasiM BABUR s approach Abd al-Latif hastily left Mash- 
had and joined his father in Herat. Yar-Ali and his adherents 
remained in the fort Neretü which Ulugh-beg's troops were evi- 
dently unable to take. Finally the Uzbek khan AsuL-KHavm, 
taking advantage of the absence of Ulugh-beg and his sons, raided 
Mawarannahr. He came up to the very walls of Samarqand and, 
according to Abd al-Razzaq, plundered the surrounding country 
during those very days (end of Ramadan, i.e. end of November) 


1 Ibid., f. 282b. 

? To the west of Turbat-i Shaykh Jàm, cf. on modern maps the name 
of the mountains: Küh Bakharz. 

3 AR, f. 283b. 

4 Daulatshah, p. 363. 
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when Ulugh-beg’s soldiers were looting the suburbs of Herat !. 
Abul-Khayr’s biographer alleges that the governor of Samarqand, 
Amir Jalal al-din son of Bayazid (probably the governor of He- 
rat) and the dignitaries of the town offered him presents and told 
him that Ulugh-beg “was favourably disposed towards the khan’s 
governors and twas carrying out the conditions of unanimity and 
obedience" 2. It 1s very unlikely that Ulugh-beg’s governor would 
have dared to lower his sovereign’s dignity so much before the 
khan, especially as this was unnecessary. It is more likely that 
the nomads, as it had happened before, withdrew from the forti- 
fied capital without having been bought off by gifts, but plun- 
dering the country as they went. 

60. Such were the circumstances under which Ulugh-beg left 
Herat carrying with him Shahrukh’s body and certain valuables 3 
deposited by Shahrukh in the madrasa of Gauhar-Shad. Abd al- 
Latif was left in Herat. The withdrawal could not be carried out 
without loss. On the way to the Amu-Darya, Ulugh-beg was 
overtaken by a body of Khorasanians under the command of 
HINDpOKA whom Babur — who had arrived in Sarakhs from 
Mashhad with an army — had sent from Sarakhs in the direc- 
tion of Marv. Hindüka inflicted heavy losses on Ulugh-beg’s 
army and captured Ibrahim, son of Idigü-Timur, one of his chief 
amirs. During the actual crossing of the river on a pontoon- 
bridge, Ulugh-beg was attacked by the Uzbeks who also captured 
part of the baggage-train and took many prisoners. Ulugh-beg 
spent the rest of the winter in Bukhara, from whence he sent on 
Shahrukh’s body to Samarqand to be interred in Timur’s mauso- 
leum 4, 

Simultaneously with his march towards Sarakhs, Babur sent 
a body of troops against Abd al-Latif in Herat. The latter, a fort- 
night after Ulugh-beg’s departure, left the town and made for the 


1 AR, f. 283a. On this occasion the Uzbeks destroyed the “China” pa- 
vilion, see above p. 112. 

2 Yak-jihati-va-inquiyad, MS. SPb. Univ. No. 852, f. 448a. 

3 Among them were “several pairs of steel gates (?)”; MS. As. Mus. 
574, p. 626; 574a, f. 4293. 

1 AR, f. 283b. 
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Amu-Darya by way of Andkhoy 1. After crossing the river, he 
received orders from Ulugh-beg to proceed to his fief of Balkh, 
much to his relief, for he feared meeting his father. 

According to Abd al-Razzaq, one of Abd al-Latif’s grievances 
against his father was that he had not given him timely aid at 
Bistam, Mashhad and Herat 2. This can hardly have been the 
case, because the conditions under which Ulugh-beg’s retreat 
took place made it impossible for him to render military assis- 
tance to his son. Ulugh-beg undoubtedly valued Herat and would 
hardly have left Abd al-Latif in charge if he had not trusted him. 

Abul-Qasim Babur’s forces, which had captured Herat, set to 
plundering the town. Three days later YAR-ALI came up from 
Neretü. After a three days’ siege the town passed into his hands 
and remained in his power for twenty days. Then BABUR arrived 
in person and Yar-Ali was defeated and executed in the centre 
of the town near the chārsū (bazaar). This happened in the last 
days of A.H. 852, i.e. towards the end of February 1449 3. 

Abd al-Razzaq avers that the events of 1448 deprived Ulugh- 
beg of all popularity with the troops and the population 4. Never- 
theless, in the spring of 1449 Ulugh-beg wished to renew the at- 
tempt to conquer Khorasan, but instead he had to wage war on 
his own son. 

61. Abd al-Latif, as the feudal lord of a vast province, was the 
suzerain of other princes with smaller fiefs. In the spring of 
1440, one of these, a certain MIRANSHAH, about whom it is only 
known that he was a descendant of Timur, raised a revolt which 
was quelled by Abd al-Latif. Miranshah was killed and among 
his effects Abd al-Latif was said to have found a letter from 
Ulugh-beg revealing the latter as the real instigator of the 
revolt 5. It was this action of his father's that Abd al-Latif in- 
voked as his excuse when he openly broke with him, seized all 
the river-craft on the Amu-Darya and abolished the tamgha, 1.e. 


1 Probably the route by which his father had travelled. 
? AR, f. 285a. 

3 Ibid., f. 284a. 

4 [bid., f. 284b. 

5 The episode is mentioned only by Mirkhond, L. 1320. 
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the tax on trade to which Ulugh-beg attached particular impor- 
tance, especially in Balkh which stood on the trade-route to In- 
dia 1. 

Ulugh-beg was forced to lead his army against Abd al-Latit, 
and on this occasion he entrusted his capital to his youngest son, 
Abd al-Aziz. With Ulugh-beg’s army was his nephew, prince 
‘ABDULLAH, son of Ibrahim, born on 19 March 1433 2. After 
his father’s death, which occurred on 4 May 14353, he was 
nominally regarded as the ruler of Fars. In 1447, after the depar- 
ture of Shahrukh’s army, Fars fell into the power of Sultan- 
Muhammad. Abdullah withdrew to the East. In 1448 he was with 
Ala al-daula’s army and on the eve of the battle of Tarnab went 
over to Ulugh-beg 4. According to Daulatshah Ulugh-beg gave 
him one of his daughters in marriage 5. 

For a long time (three months, according to Daulatshah) the 
armies of Ulugh-beg and Abd al-Latif remained facing each other 
across the Amu-Darya 6. Single detachments made attempts to 
cross the river and in the ensuing skirmishes success was usually 
with Abd al-Latif’s men. During one such encounter Abdullah 
was taken prisoner. In addition to the hostilities with his son, 
Ulugh-beg had to contend with rebellious tendencies among his 
own troops. News came that in Samarqand Abd al-Aziz was op- 
pressing the families of the amirs who were with Ulugh-beg. 
The amirs resented this so strongly that Ulugh-beg was in 
danger of being seized and delivered up to Abd al-Latif. He had 
great difficulty in allaying this discontent. A letter in Ulugh-beg’s 
name was sent to Abd al-Aziz with exhortations and threats 7. 
Shortly after, another disturbance arose in Ulugh-beg’s rear 
which forced him to return to Samarqand. 


1 AR, f. 284b. On the importance of the tamgha under Ulugh-beg see 
Mirkhond, L 1320; on the transit through Balkh see AR, f. 260b. Compare 
also above, p. 128. . 

2 The date 27 Kajab 836 is in AR, f. 241b. 

3 Ibid., f. 245b (4 Shawwal 838) and Fasih, f. 423b. (Wednesday). 

4 AR, f. 280b. 

5 Daulatshah, p. 425. Also Babur, f. 5ob. 

6 Daulatshah, p. 364. 

7 AR, f. 286b. 
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62. Our information as to the origin of this movement and the 
person of its leader is not clear. The Turcoman 1 tribe ARGHUN 
proclaimed the twelve-year-old 2 Mirza ABU-SA^ID as their ruler 
and laid siege to Samarqand. Abu-Sa‘id was said to be the grand- 
son of Miranshah, and the son of Sultan-Muhammad. However, 
no “Sultan-Muhammad” is found in the list of Miranshah’s sons 
quoted in Timur’s history 3. It is said that he was Ulugh-beg’s 
constant companion, though his name is never mentioned in the 
records of earlier events. He is said to have taken part in the 
war against Abd al-Latif and to have abandoned Ulugh-beg only 
on the Amu-Darya, when he led away the Arghuns. On the other 
hand, from Abd al-Razzaq’s account it would appear that Ulugh- 
beg learnt about the revolt only after the siege of Samarqand had 
begun 4. The revolt of a single Turcoman tribe, which could 
hardly have been very numerous, could not have forced Ulugh- 
beg to leave the banks of the Amu-Darya with his entire army. 

Undoubtedly Ulugh-beg's return was caused by fresh intelli- 
gence received from Samarqand. The movement against Abd al- 
Aziz must have assumed such proportions that Ulugh-beg could 
not remain away from the capital. The rebels could hardly been 
limited to the members of the military class, offended by Abd 
al-Aziz, and the Arghun tribe, which had taken an oath of alle- 
giance to Abu-Sa'id. From the very first Abu-Sa'id found sup- 
port among the clergy 5, especially in Bukhara, and it is probably 
they who were responsible for setting up this real, or spurious, 
descendant of Timur in opposition to Ulugh-beg. 

After having restored order in Samarqand and forced Abu- 
Sa‘id to flee to the steppes, Ulugh-beg resumed his campaign 
against Abd al-Latif this time taking Abd al-Aziz with him. 


1 Thus according to Daulatshah, p. 364. 

2 Thus according to AR, f. 287a. 

3 ZN, II, 734 sq, enumerating Miranshah's sons: Abu-Bakr, Omar, 
Khalil-Sultan and Suyurghatmish. This fact, however, has no decisive 
importance, cf. above p. 83, note 5, the case of Sidi-Ahmad. 

* AR, f. 287a. According to Khwandamir, III, 218, the news of the siege 
reached Ulugh-beg only a week after it had started. 

5 AR, f. 287a: on the importance which Abu-Sa‘id attached to the views 
of the divines. 
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Miranshah-Qauchin 1 was appointed governor of Samarqand. 
By this time Abd al-Latif had crossed the river and occupied 
Tirmidh and Shahrisabz, where he was joined by the local mili- 
tary forces. The engagement between father and son took place 
near Dimishq, on the outskirts of Samarqand, in the month of 
Sha‘ban 2, i.e. in September or October 1449. Ulugh-beg’s army 
was defeated. He tried to take refuge in the citadel of Samar- 
qand but found the gates closed before him by Miranshah. Ac- 
companied by Abd al-Aziz and a few nukars he set off north- 
wards and reached the fort of Shahrukhiya. The local governor, 
the mamluk Ibrahim son of Pulad, denied him entrance and tried 
to seize him and deliver him up to Abd al-Latif. Ulugh-beg pre- 
ferred to surrender to his son, and together with Abd al-Aziz and 
his followers returned of his own accord to Samarqand. At first 
Abd al-Latif gave him permission to travel to Mecca with a 
former pilgrim, the amir MUHAMMAD KHUSRAU as guide. At the 
same time a trial of the deposed monarch was instituted, without 
Ulugh-beg's knowledge. Overtly 'Abd al-Latif took no hand in 
deciding his father's fate. As in Timur's time a certain wretch 
(maflūk) of Chingizid descent was proclaimed khan. One 'Ab- 
bās 3, on Abd al-Latif's instigation knelt before the new khan 
and pleaded that, in accordance with the Sharī'at, he should be 
granted the right to avenge his father's death which had been or- 
dered by Ulugh-beg. The khan commanded that the Shari'at be 
complied with in full. The religious authorities drew up a fatvā 
to this effect to which all the imams 4 of Samarqand, with the 
exception of the cadi MISKIN, apposed their seals. When Ulugh- 
beg's power was at its zenith the cadi had courageously stood up 
to his monarch, and now he had the moral courage to refuse to 
confirm the iniquitous verdict pronounced against him. 


1 Thus according to AR, f. 287a, MS. As. Mus. 574, p. 624; 574a, f. 
434b; in Daulatshah, p. 364: Miranshah-qorchi. 

? The date is in Daulatshah, p. 364. 

3 Thus according to Mirkhond, L. 1321, C 365b. AR, f. 287b, mentions 
several men who avenged their relatives. 

4 [màms, according to Mirkhond, fagīhs, according to Khwandamir, III, 
218. 
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63. Mirkhond gives a detailed account! of Ulugh-beg’s end 
from the mouth of Hājjī Muhammad-Khusrau who accompanied 
him. Ulugh-beg and the Hajji rode out of Samarqand in the 
evening. Ulugh-beg was in good spirits and conversed on a 
variety of topics. After they had travelled a short distance they 
were overtaken by a Chaghatay of the Sulduz clan. He ordered 
them, in the khan’s name, to halt at a neighbouring village for 
the purpose, so he said, of completing the arrangements for 
Ulugh-beg’s journey; the latter was meant to proceed in circum- 
stances that would gain the approval of “great and small, Tajiks 
and Turks”. Ulugh-beg, much perturbed by this order, was 
obliged to stop at the nearest village 2 where he entered one of 
the houses. It was cold, and he gave orders to light a fire and 
cook some meat. A spark from the fire kindled by the nukars fell 
on Ulugh-beg’s cloak and burnt a hole in it. Ulugh-beg looked at 
the fire and said in Turkish: sän häm bildin “you too have under- 
stood". His thoughts took a gloomy turn and the Hajji vainly 
sought to cheer him up. Suddenly the door was flung open and 
Abbas entered with another man. At this sight Ulugh-beg, beside 
himself with rage, threw himself on Abbas and hit him in the 
chest with his fist. Abbas’s companion held him off and tore his 
“Altai fur coat” 3 from his shoulders. While Abbas went off to 
fetch a rope, the Hajji secured the door with a chain to allow 
Ulugh-beg time for his ablutions. When Abbas returned Ulugh- 
beg was bound and dragged out, while the Hajji and Ulugh-beg’s 
other companious hid themselves. Abbas seated Ulugh-beg near 
a lighted lantern and killed him with one stroke of his sword. The 
Hajji and the nukars returned to Samarqand. It is not stated 
whether they took Ulugh-beg’s body with them, nor where, when 
and by whom it was buried. According to Daulatshah, Ulugh- 
beg was killed on the banks of a small river (or canal) 
Süj, on 8 Ramadan 853/25 October 14494). The inscrip- 


1 Mirkhond, L 1321; the best text is in C 365b-366a. 

2 L: qal‘a, “a fort, a walled village". 

3 Püstin-i Alta. 

4 Daulatshah, pp. 364 and 366. In Mas'üd Kühistani's Taàrikhi Abul- 
Khayr khānī, f. 407b: āb-i Sokh. 
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tion on Ulugh-beg's tomb bears another date — Io Ramadan. 

64. The struggle between father and son was brought to its 
conclusion without the intervention of other members of the 
dynasty, because war had broken out in Persia at the very same 
time. SULTAN-MUHAMMAD marched from Fars to Khorasan, 
defeated the army of his brother ABUL-Qasim BABUR at Farhād- 
jird 1, between Mashhad and Jam, and occupied Herat. Abd al- 
Latif, who at the beginning of his war against Ulugh-beg had 
sent an envoy to Babur with assurances of friendship 2, now 
congratulated Sultan-Muhammad on his success and expressed 
the hope that he would enjoy the possession of Khorasan just as 
he himself enjoyed that of Mawarannahr. Sultan-Muhammad 
was grieved by the news of Ulugh-beg’s death 3 but did not dare 
to make war on Abd al-Latif. 

A. few days after Ulugh-beg’s death Abd al-Latif made away 
with his brother ABD aL-Aziz, this time apparently without 
having recourse to the authority of judges and men of law. On 
the day of the capture of Samarqand, four of Ulugh-beg's amirs 
overtook a detachment which was on its way to join Abd al-Latif 
under the command of Sultan-Shah Barlas and his son Jalal al- 
din Muhammad. Both were wounded in the affray and taken 
prisoner; the father died on the way to Samarqand and his son 
a few days later. On Abd al-Latif's orders all four amirs were 
arraigned before the cadi +, condemned to death and executed. 
Mirza Abdullah was spared and imprisoned. The same fate was 
allotted to Abu Sa‘id whom Abd al-Latif succeeded in taking pris- 
oner. Towards winter, Abd al-Latif's supremacy in Mawarannahr 
seemed fully assured. Even the Uzbeks did not venture to renew 
their raids on Mawarannahr. According to Abd al-Razzaq, they 
used in former times to approach Samarqand every winter to a 
distance of five farsakhs, while now their fear of Abd al-Latif 


1 On the battle-field see Daulatshah, p. 408. AR, f. 286a, mentions only 
the region of Jàm. 

? AR, f. 284b. 

3 Ibid., ff. 286b and 288a. 

4 Ibid., f. 287b; in MS. As. Mus. 574, p. 624, and 574a, f. 434b, and in 
Khwandamir, Tehr. ed., III, 221, “in a special (or private) session". 
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kept them throughout the winter roo farsaks from the town 1. 

During the winter of 1449-1450 life in Samarqand became 
altogether different from what it had been under Ulugh-beg. 
Like his father, Abd al-Latif indulged in the study of secular 
sclences, such as astronomy and history, but the “men of God”, 
ie. the darvishes were treated with utmost consideration 2. Abd 
al-Latif listened respectfully to their discourses and frequented 
their lectures. Shams al-din Muhammad Jajarmi relates from the 
mouth of a member of the clergy that at one of these lectures 
Abd al-Latif took part in the discussion on the Arabic verb 
fa‘ala (“to do") which was sometimes explained by the verb 
dhahaba (“to go away”). Abd al-Latif quoted the example of a 
similar use of the Persian verb raftan (“to go") in the phrase 
fulan kas nik raft: the monarch’s remark won unanimous ap- 
proval. On Fridays the khutba was read in the cathedral mosque 
by the monarch in person, as was the custom under the first 
caliphs 3. This attitude of Abd al-Latif towards the clergy easily 
explains why Abu Sa‘id, who escaped from Samarqand in the 
spring of 1450, failed to find in Bukhara the support on which 
he had counted. The darugha and the cadi 4 took him into custo- 
dy and were about to execute him when suddenly news came of 
Abd al-Latif's death. 

In contrast to the clergy, the population and the army had a 
harder time under Abd al-Latif than under Ulugh-beg. Abd al- 
Latif mercilessly repressed any kind of insubordination, admit- 
tng, as Abd al-Razzaq puts it, neither respect for old age, nor 
leniency towards youth. The malcontents, afraid to revolt openly, 
plotted in secret. The conspiracy was headed by the former 
nukars of Ulugh-beg and of Abd al-Aziz who felt it their duty 
to avenge the death of their begs 5. One of Abd al-Latif's famili- 


1 AR, Le. 

? Mirkhond, L 1324, C 370b, and AR, f. 289b: on the respectful attitude 
of the king at the meetings of the “men of God". 

3 AR, f. 289b, where khalaf stands instead of khulafā (correct in MS. 
As. Mus. 574. p. 628, 574a, f. 437b). There too see on subsequent events. 

4 Thus in Mirkhond. L 1325; in AR: dārūgha-va-umarā, 

5 On the nūkars and their rights to blood-vengeance for their beg see 
above, p. 18. 
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ars later told the historian Abd al-Razzaq that he had been aware 
of the plot but did not venture to warn Abd al-Latif for fear of 
his wrath. 

65. Abd al-Latif fell victim to the conspiracy on the eve, or 
in the early morning, of Friday, 8 May 14501, as he was on his 
way to the mosque from the suburban garden BAGH-I CHINAR, 
situated to the south of the town 2. Mas'ūd Kūhistānī writes 
that Abd al-Latif had spent the night in the BAGH-I MAYDAN, in 
the northern suburbs of Samarqand, and that he dreamt that his 
own head was presented to him on a platter (tasht) 3. Terrified 
by this vision he took an augury by opening at random a copy of 
Nizami’s poems, and his eye fell on the verse: “Kingship does 
not become a parricide; though he obtain it, he will not endure 
more than six months” 4, The same author gives a detailed des- 
cription of the spot where the murder took place. The assassins 
met Abd al-Latif in the narrow space between the town moat 
and the garden BAcH-1 Nav: the latter was separated from the 
town wall "only by the moat of the fortress and the road running 
along its bank" 5. Mas'üd names as the only murderer a Baba- 
Husayn Bahadur 6. This man brought Abd al-Latif down with 
one shot from his bow, and, while the prince's following were 
crowding round his body, he made his escape and safely reached 
Yasi (Turkestan) 7. On the other hand, Mirkhond's report sug- 


1 AR: 26 Rabi‘ I, 854. 

2 Mirkhond, I, 1325, C 371a. On the site of the garden see Babur-nama, 
f. 46a; V. L. Vyatkin’s translation, IV, part IV, p. 33. Differently in 
Vyatkin, Materials, p. 34. 

3 Tartkh-i Abul-Khayr khānī, Univ. MS., 852, ff. 407b-408a. According 
to this source, Abd al-Latif was on his way from the Bāgh-i Maydān to 
the Bāgh-: Chtnār, apparently passing through the town, as he went out 
of the gate of Chahār-rāna (or Chahār-su). This gate was situated 
“somewhat to the west of Timur's mausoleum” (Vyatkin, Materials, pp. 
18 and 82), but those who were going to the Bāgh-i Maydān had also to 
use this gate, Babur, f. 80a. 

4 Ditto in Babur, f. 50a, and Mirkhond, L 1325. 

5 V. L. Vyatkin, Materials, p. 22. 

6 Also in AR, f. 289, and Babur, f. sob. 

7 Tarikhi Abul-Khayr khānī, f. 469a. 
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gests that the murderer had no reason for seeking safety in flight 
for immediately upon Abd al-Latif’s death the power passed to 
his enemies. When Abd al-Latif fell from his horse crying: 
“Allah! The arrow has struck!” his retinue immediately dis- 
persed. The conspirators fell upon the wounded man, cut off his 
head and later exposed it over the entrance arch of Ulugh-beg’s 
madrasa 2, 

66. The conspirators released MiRZA ABDULLAH, and set him 
upon the throne. One of this prince’s most zealous partisans was 
the SHAYKH AL-ISLAM BURHAN AL-DIN, son and successor of 
"Isam al-din 3. Though nothing is known about the shaykh’s acti- 
vities during the deposition of Ulugh-beg and Abd al-Latif’s 
reign, it is probable that he took part in the plot. Abdullah began 
his rule by distributing to the troops a large sum of money from 
the Samarqand treasury 4. Nothing is said as to whether the 
conspirators were rewarded, or the authors of the events of the 
preceding year punished. At all events, there were no executions, 
for the historians would hardly have omitted to mention them. 
After the stern reign of Abd al-Latif the inhabitants of Samar- 
qand enjoyed times recalling the comparatively mild rule of 
Ulugh-beg, whom Abdullah and the Shaykh al-Islam apparently 
strove to emulate. It must have under Abdullah that Ulugh-beg's 
body was moved to the Gür-Amir and the inscription on his tomb 
composed, in which Abd al-Latif's parricide is openly con- 
demned 5. 

The change of rulers was least of all welcome in Bukhara, that 
centre of influential clergy. On receiving the intelligence of Abd 


1 Allah, oq tegdi. 

? Here probably its builder was originally buried. 

3 AR, f .292a. Only the Rashahat, Univ. MS., f. 1722, MS. As. Mus, 
f. 233b, Tashk. lith., p. 323, says that Burhan was the son of ‘Isam al-dīn. 
The story about Nizam al-din Khāmūsh, see above p. 116, shows that the 
latter died towards the end of Ulugh-beg's reign. In 1434 he was still with 
Ulugh-beg on his journey to Herat (AR, f. 244b). 

4 AR, f. 290a. The sum of 100,000 tomans quoted by Daulatshah, p. 425, 
is definitely exaggerated. 

5 ZVO, XXIII, 31 sq. See the text of the inscription in E. Blochet, Les 
inscriptions de Samarkand, p. I4 sq. and pl. III. 
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al-Latif's death, the darugha and the cadi hastened to free ApU 
SA'ID and swear allegiance to him. Another of Abu-Sa‘id’s sup- 
porters was one of the most outstanding scholars of Bukhara 
(iftikhàr al-'ulamā) Muhammad Ardükujnüdi (?) 1. Abu-Sa‘id 
immediately marched upon Samarqand, but was defeated and 
took to flight across the steppes towards the North 2, On this 
occasion too there is no mention of reprisals against the inhabi- 
tants of Bukhara, and the Bukharan clergy in particular, for their 
support of the revolt. 

Abdullah had also to wage war against another enemy, Mirza 
‘ALA AL-DAULA, who had seized Shapürqan, Balkh and Hisar 
from whence he intended to conquer Samarqand. Abdullah 
marched out against him from Shahrisabz but the armies separ- 
ated without fighting. “Ala al-daula returned to Balkh, and 'Ab- 
dullah went back to Samarqand 3, probably after having estab- 
lished his power in the provinces to the North of the Amu-Da- 
rya. In 1449 Ala al-daula returned to Khorasan together with 
SULTAN-MUHAMMAD who gave him Ghür and the Garmsir, i.e. 
the south-western part of Afghanistan. In March 1450, when war 
broke out afresh between Babur and Sultan- Muhammad, the lat- 
ter defeated his enemy near Mashhad 4, but Ala al-daula profiting 
by his absence seized Herat, and from thence undertook the con- 
quest of the North-East5. The fact that he withdrew without 
giving battle to Abdullah's army was probably due to the opera- 
tions of Babur who soon after succeeded in re-establishing him- 
self in Khorasan. 

67. Meanwhile Agpu-SA TD, with a small band of followers 
seized Yasi (Turkestan), the northern frontier town of the Ti- 
murid kingdom in the basin of the Sir-Darya 9. In the winter of 


1 Tārīkm Abul-Khayr khānī, Univ. MS., 852, f. 448b. 

? AR, ff. 290a and 291a. 

3 AR, f. 290a. 

4 According to Daulatshah, p. 409, on Thursday, r Safar 854. Either 
the day of the week, or the day of the month is wrong. See on Ghür and 
the Garmsir p. 409. According to AR, f. 288a, Ala al-daula received the 
Garmsir and Zamin-Dàvar from Muhammad-Sultan. 

5 AR, f. 289a. 

6 On these and following events see AR, f. 291a sq. 
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1450-1 Abdullah sent an army which besieged the town. Abu 
Sad had recourse to a ruse: he sent men in Uzbek dress to 
spread the rumour that the Uzbek khan Abul-Khayr was coming 
to relieve the town. The besieged men pretended to rejoice at 
this news uttering loud cries. The men of Samarqand retreated 
so hastily that they left their baggage-train and their horses and 
mules behind them. Finally Abdullah in person marched out 
against Abu-Sa‘id and reached the town of Shahrukhiya. On 
learning this, Abu-Sa‘id turned to the Uzbeks for help in full 
earnest. ABUL-KHavR readily seized the opportunity to repeat 
his raid on Samarqand. Abu-Sa'id accompanied Abul-Khayr and 
his army from Yasi to Tashkent, and from thence to Khojand. 
At the approach of the enemy, Abdullah's army withdrew from 
the Sir-Darya. The Uzbeks with Abu-Sa'id crossed the Hunger 
steppe. The encounter with Abdullah's forces took place in June 
1451 1, near the village of Shiraz 2 on the southern border of the 
Bulungur steppe. The Uzbeks were completely victorious over 
the much more numerous army of Abdullah. During the battle 
the latter showed great personal courage but was overtaken 
during the retreat and killed. The victors entered Samarqand 
without meeting with any further opposition, and Abu-Sa‘id 
mounted the throne. 

68. Our sources differ in their versions of the events. In his 
biography, khan ABuL-KHAYR is represented as the sole hero of 
the expedition; Abu-Sa'id visits his ordu, kneels before him and 
thanks him for the promised help in expressions as humble 3 as 
those ascribed to Ulugh-beg's governor in the account of the 
raid of 1448; after the taking of Samarqand, Abul-Khayr's name 


1 According to AR, lc., on Saturday, 22 Jamadi I 855. The day of the 
week does not coincide with the date. In Mirkhond. L 1326, C 373a, there 
is only “during the last ten days" of Jamadi II. In Khwandamir, Tehran 
ed., III, 224: Saturday, 20 Jumādī I, Ind. ed., III/3, Monday 22, which 
would correspond to 21 June 1451. 

2 The village of Shiraz is named in AR, f. 292a; Bulungur in Rasha- 
hat, Univ. MS., below, also MS. As. Mus., f. 222a, and Tashkent lith., p. 
309. On the location of Bulungur (Qatwan) see Barthold, Irrigation of 
Turkestan, p. 111 sq. 

3 T. Abul-Khayr khānā, f. 451a. 
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is said to have been mentioned in the khutba and inscribed on 
coins 1, On the other hand, the biographer of the holy men of 
Bukhara 2 does not mention the Uzbeks at all; Abu-Sa’id and 
his soldiers were inspired by their faith in the protection of 
Shaykh ‘Ubaydullah, better known as KHoJa Annam, the Naqsh- 
bandi representative in Tashkent, and it was this faith that 
brought them victory over a much more numerous foe. Khoja 
Ahrār had predicted Abu-Sa'id's conquest of Tashkent, Samar- 
qand and Khorasan, at a time when Abu-Sa'id's very name was 
unknown. The latter dreamt that Khoja Ahrar was pointed out 
to him by Ahmad Yasavi. On arriving in Tashkent, Abu-Sa‘d, 
who had faithfully retained the memory of the Khoja's name 
and appearance, made enquiries about him and learnt that he had 
gone to Parkent. Abu-Sa'id followed him there, and the Shaykh 
promised him victory provided his aims were the strengthening 
of the Shari‘at and leniency towards his subjects. He also ad- 
vised him not to attack the enemy until a flight of crows ap- 
peared in the rear of his army. When the two armies clashed, 
"Abdullah's men crushed Abu-Sa‘id’s right wing and were pre- 
paring to fall upon the left when suddenly crows appeared behind 
Abu-Sa'id's army. At the sight of this omen Abu-Sa‘id’s soldiers 
took heart and in a mighty effort routed the foe. All this is fol- 
lowed by another legend from the mouth of Hasan Bahadur, a 
warrior of a noble Turkestan clan, who took part in the fighting. 
Whereas Abu-Sa‘id had only 7000 men, Abdullah’s army was 
much more numerous and better armed. Abu-Sa‘id greatly feared 
the outcome of the encounter until suddenly the image of Khoja 
Ahrar marching in front of the army appeared to him and to 
Hasan Bahadur. The latter rushed forwards crying: Yaghi 
qachti! (“the enemy has fled !") 3. The soldiers took up this cry, 


1 According to AR, f. 291b, Abu-Sa‘id did not go to the ordu but sent 
an envoy to the khan to ask him for assistance. 

2 Rashahāt, Univ. MS, f. 165a sq., MS. As. Mus., f. 221a sq.; Tashk. 
lith., p. 307 sq. 

3 Cf in ZVO, XXIII, 27, the cry of Bereke before the battle with 
Tokhtamish. 
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forced Abdullah's army into flight and took Samarqand on the 
same day. 

Such stories are undoubtedly an echo of the issue of the war 
and Khoja Ahrar’s activity in the conquered Samarqand. There 
is no doubt that the leader of the expedition was neither Khoja 
Ahrar, nor Mirza Abu-Sa‘id, but the Uzbek khan concerning 
whom the legend is silent. According to: Abd al-Razzag !, the 
soldiers, whom the legend represents as defenders of the 
Shari‘at, had recourse to heathen magic when crossing the 
Hunger steppe. In order to ease the march of the army 
across the waterless desert, in the hot season of the year, 
sorcerers had produced cold, snow and rain by means of 
the yada stone 2, which greatly confused Abdullah’s soldiers, 
especially the Khorasanians who knew nothing of the power 
of this stone. 

There remains, however, the point of Abu-Sa‘id’s interview 
with Khoja Ahrar. Abd al-Razzaq, who was the contemporary 
of both, maintains that Abu-Sa‘id saw Khoja Ahrar before the 
victory and that the latter inspired him with the ambition to seek 
the throne. For this reason, throughout his reign, Abu-Sa‘id 
“obeyed the Khoja and would not oppose his instructions even 
when this was possible" 3, As head of the Tashkent Naqshbandis 
Khoja Ahrār was undoubtedly in touch with the clergy of Buk- 
hara with whom Abu-Sa'id too must have kept up some kind of 
relations. This fact may explain the friendship that sprang up 
between these two. If Abu-Said owed his very ambitions to 
Khoja Ahrar, then he must have met him during Ulugh-beg's 
lifetime, though Abd al-Razzaq refers to the time when Abu- 
Said was wandering on the outskirts of the kingdom 4, i.e. to the 
years 1450-1. The total absence of any data on Abu-Sa'id before 
1449 makes it impossible to solve this question. 


1 AR, f. 292a; repeated in T. Abul-Khayr khānī, Univ. MS., f. 452b. 

? Reports on this stone and on rain-making are collected in Quatremére. 
*Histoire des Mongols en Perse', pp. 428-435. See also TR, ed. N. Elias, 
pp. 32-3, from ZN, I, 102. 

3 AR, f. 298a. 

4 Dar atràf-i vilàyat. 
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The victors entered Samarqand without meeting with any 
resistance, though hardly on the day of their victory. On receiving 
the news of Abdullah’s death, the Shaykh al-Islam Burhan al-din 
left Samarqand before the arrival of Abu-Satd; in Kho- 
rasan Babur received him with honours 1. Khan Abul-Khayr 
was given Ulugh-beg’s daughter in marriage and returned 
to his steppes with rich presents, leaving Samarqand to 
Abu-Sa‘id 2. 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam contains an article on Abu-Sa‘id 
which reads like a panegyric. According to its author, Abu-Sa‘id 
grew up under Ulugh-beg’s supervision and won his approval 
by his interest in science and culture; as a ruler, he is represented 
as a worthy predecessor of Babur, Akbar and Shah-Jahan whom 
he emulated by the dignity of his life, the greatness of his deeds, 
his energy and natural gifts 8. In point of fact, and in complete 
contrast to Ulugh-beg’s days, the reign of Abu-Sa‘id was marked 
by the predominance of the darvishes, who were hostile to any 
form of culture. Abu-Sa‘id entered Samargand as the avenger of 
Abd al-Latif, not Ulugh-beg. Abd al-Latif’s murderers were 
executed on the site of their crime and their bodies burnt 4. The 
forty years of Ulugh-beg’s reign were now succeeded by forty 
years of domination by KHOJA AHRĀR, a member of the Naqsh- 
bandi order [1404, d. 1490], whom Abu-Sa‘id summoned from 
Tashkent. A zealot of the Shari‘at and of sufism, Khoja Ahrar 
was a typical ishdn, the first perhaps of the Turkestan sufis to 


1 AR, f. 292a. 

2 According to Mirkhond, L 1326 sq., Abu-Sa‘id hastened to enter the 
town before the Uzbeks and thus save it from pillage. He deceived the 
"master of ceremonies" (shighaul) attached to him by suggesting that the 
Uzbeks should water their horses, and in the meantime hurried to the 
gates of the town and persuaded the inhabitants to let him in. On the 
term shighaul see Quatremére in Notices et Extraits, XIV, part I, p. 502. 
The khan was obliged to accept the fait accompli and content himself 
with the presents offered to him. Cf. P. Lerch, Archeological expedition, 
p. 20. 

3 EI, under Abu-Sa*id. [The article is by A. S. Beveridge, with an ad- 
dition by Barthold.] 

1 AR, f. 292b. 
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whom the term was applied 1. Even his panegyrists admit that 
he was a stranger to book-learning 2, including theology, but his 
righteous life in the spirit of the Shari‘at and his personal charm 
won him the fame of a religious ascetic and miracle-worker. This 
brought him a stream of offerings, and he endeavoured to use 
his wealth and influence for the good of the people 3. He could 
not understand the life and interests of the upper classes who 
had been represented by Ulugh-beg. Like consistent [Mediaeval] 
European communists, he apparently rejected all culture which 
was not accessible to the popular masses 4. 

-Abu-Sa‘id’s reign ushered in the final triumph of this dar- 
vishism over the opposite tendencies as represented by the hered- 
itary SHAYK AL-IsLAMs, descendants of the author of the Hi- 
daya. Despite Abd al-Razzaq's assertion. that Abu-Sa'id was 
completely subservient to Khoja Ahrar's influence 5, such an 
ascendancy of the latter was not achieved immediately. After the 
departure of the Shaykh al-Islam Burhan al-din, there still re- 
mained in Samarqand a Shaykh al-Islam of the same family, 
Nizàm al-din Maudüd 6. During the war between Abu-Sa'id and 
Babur, this divine visited Babur in Hisar and, later, took part in 


1 [The Central-Asian term ishdn is derived from the Persian pronoun 
"they" used as a pluralis majestatis, similarly to “Sie” in German. V.M.] 

2 Rashahāt, Univ. MS., f. 135b; MS. As. Mus, f. 169b; Tashk. lith., 
p. 242, on the tshan’s student years in Samarqand. “the prevalence of the 
esoteric preoccupation prevented the ishan from acquiring the external 
sciences", See also the words attributed to the īshān himself, ibid., Univ. 
MS., f. 132b, MS. As. Mus, f. 165a, Tashk. lith, p. 236: “I was the 
murid of Khoja Hasan ‘Attar, and for some time carried on my atten- 
dance on him. I was engaged in esoteric tasks but could not secure a 
success". See above p. 

3 On Khoja Ahràr see V.L. Vyatkin, in Turkestan. Vedomosti, 1904, 
No. 147; N. I. Veselovsky, Khoja Ahrars monument in Samarqand (in 
Russian), Vostochn. zametki, SPb., 1895, pp. 321-335. 

4 [Barthold's work was presented to the Imperial Russian Academy on 
28 January 1915]. 

5 See above, p. 117. 

* Apparently identical with Nizam al-din Fathullah who, according to 
T. Abul-Khayr khani, f. 459a, met Abul-Khayr and Abu-Sa‘id in Samar- 
qand. [A confusion of this man with Fathullàh Tabrizi, see below, is pos- 
sible. V.M.] 
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the conclusion of the peace treaty after Babur’s unsuccessful 
siege of Samarqand. On both occasions 1 he was accompanied by 
the learned Jamal al-din Fathullah Tabrizi who under Ulugh-beg 
had exercised the function of sadr 2. These men were evidently 
more suitable for diplomatic negotiations than the stern ¿shan 
who, when Babur’s representative had spoken of his sovereign’s 
qualities, rudely replied that he spared Babur only out of respect 
for the merits of his grandfather Shahrukh 3. It must be for the 
same reason, — whatever the ishdn’s biographer may say to the 
contrary, — that for the final conclusion of the treaty Abu-Sa'id 
sent to Babur’s camp one of the ishdn’s disciples and not the 
īshān dimself 4. Khoja Ahrar’s original personality was bound to 
arouse the curiosity of the representatives of the cultured classes 
of Herat who were among Babur’s retinue. One of the these, the 
historian Abd al-Razzaq, visited the town for the single purpose 
of meeting the ishan. A full report of this meeting between men 
so widely different in outlook would have been particularly inter- 
esting, but unfortunately the historian has resumed his impres- 
sions in a single cryptic utterance: "what I found in him, I 
found; what I saw, I saw" 5. He must have been disappointed in 
his expectations but could not speak frankly of the zshàn who was 
still alive when he was composing his work. 

In 1455 Abu-Sa'id had to quell a rising in Otrar which was 
supported by his former ally, the UZBEK khan. The rebels seem 
to have been connected with the clergy of Bukhara, for one of 
them was spared through the intercession of Abu Nasr Parsa 6. 

1 AR, ff. 297b and 3ooa. 

2 Rashahat, MS. As. Mus., f. 99a, Tashk. lith., p. 140. See above, p. 
note š 
3 Ibīd., Univ. MS., f. 166b, MS. As. Mus., f. 223a, Tashk. lith., p. 310. 

4 The explanation of the author of the Rashahat (Tashk. lith., p. 311) 
is naturally different. According to him, Abu-Sa‘id feared that the ishdn’s 
companions might be attracted by the young sultan Babur, if they were to 
meet him, and would leave Samarqand. 

5 AR, f. 300b. 

* AR, MS. As. Mus. 574, p. 654 sq.; 574a, f. 453b sq. The Univ. MS. 
has a lacuna here (before the title on f. 301b). Khoja Abu-Nasr Parsi, 


son of Muhammad Pārsā, died in 865/1460-1. On him see Univ. MS, 
f. 39 sq.; MS. As. Mus., f. 455 sq.; Tashk. lith., p. 64 sq. 
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Somehow related to these facts may have been the return to Sa- 
marqand, at Abu-Sa‘id’s invitation, of the Shaykh al-Islam Bur- 
han al-din. Both his departure from Herat, where Babur present- 
ed him with his own litter, and his arrival in Samarqand were 
surrounded with much pomp and circumstance. According to Abd 
al-Razzaq the favours conferred upon him by Abu-Sa‘id were 
such as he could never have dreamed of receiving under the pre- 
vious monarchs. Abd al-Razzaq quotes a valedictory poem by the 
poet “Arif dedicated to the Shaykh. The poet advises the 
Shaykh to take the poem with him as “sweets of this kind 
would be hard to find in Samarqand and Bukhara” 1. It 
looks as though, in the eyes of the men of Herat, Samar- 
qand had become a town as dreary and as devoid of poet- 
ry as Bukhara, and that only six years after Ulugh-beg’s 
death. 

From 14559 till the end of Abu-Sa'id's reign Samarqand was the 
residence of the two shaykhs: one the preserver, and the other 
the destroyer of the traditions of Ulugh-beg's days. Both bore 
the title of Shaykh al-Islam 2 and enjoyed influence at court. 
While struggling against the rebels of Mawarannahr, and again 
when establishing his power in Khorasan after Babur's death 
(1475), Abu-Sa‘id made use of the authority of either, as cir- 
cumstances required. The ishan’s influence was great with the 
people and even with the army. On the other hand, the interests 
of the government were more closely linked with the representa- 
tive of the cultured elements, especially during risings of the 
popular masses against the monarch. The difference between the 
behaviour of the two shaykhs became particularly apparent 
during the long siege of Shahrukhiya seized by MUHAMMAD- 
Jūkī, son of ‘Abd al-Latif 3, who had rebelled against Abu-Sa‘id. 
The revolt broke out in 1461 4. At first, events in Khorasan and 


1 AR, f. 302a. 

? 'The full title in AR, f. 324b. 

3 [This is Muhammad Jüki No. 2, different from his namesake, son of 
Shahrukh. The element Jūkī is derived from Indian ogi. V.M.] 

4 AR, f. 325a sq. The T. Abul-Khayr khānī, f. 469 sq., gives a more 
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Mazandaran forced Abu-Sa‘id to raise the siege and to conclude 
with Muhammad-Jüki “something like peace” 1. In 1462 the 
siege was resumed? but it was not until a year later, in the 
autumn of 1463, that the town was forced to surrender. At the 
request of the besieged themselves, the zshàm came twice from 
Samarqand, but his negotiations produced no result. Then the 
Shaykh al-Islam Burhan al-din arrived and declared that the 
army of Samarqand would continue the siege for years and not 
give up until it had taken the town, even if it meant abandoning 
their native city and founding a new Samarqand near Shahrukh- 
iya. This speech won the sultan's approval, but the besieged 
again asked for the īshān. Khoja Ahrar came for the third time 
and finally achieved his purpose, while making Abu-Sa'id swear 
by his faith that the rebels who surrendered would be spared 3. 
This promise seems to have been kept except with regard to the 
prince himself. In Shahrukhiya and Samarqand he was treated 
with respect, but in the beginning of January 1464 * he was trans- 
ferred to Herat and shut up in the fort of Ikhtiyar al-din in a 
prison built in the form of a tower in the centre of the citadel. 
There he died in the same year 5. 

The Shaykh al-Islam Burhan al-din is mentioned in the ac- 
count of Abu-Sa‘id’s second conquest of Khorasan in 863/1458-9. 
On that occasion he accompanied Abu-Sa‘id to Herat but was 
allowed to return to Samarqand in the same year 6 Abu-Sa‘id 


detailed account of the revolt. Muhammad-Jūkī received aid from Abul- 
Khayr and his wife, Ulugh-beg's daughter (f. 470a) ; an Uzbek army was 
sent with him, under the command of Bürke-Sultan. Some of Ulugh- 
beg's troops also joined him (f. 470b). Before Abu-Sa‘id had joined his 
army it was defeated and the enemy had advanced as far as Kufin in the 
neighbourhood of Karmina (f. 4722). 

1 AR, f. 327a: sulh-güna. 

2 Ibid., f. 329b sq. From Shahrukhiya Muhammad-Juki ruled Tashkent, 
Akhsikat and Sayram (ibid., f. 330b). 

3 Ibid., f. 331b. 

4 Abu-Sa‘id returned to Herat on 22 Rabi‘ II 868/4 January 1464, 
tbid., f. 332a. 

5 Ibid., f. 333a. 

6 [bid., f. 318b. 
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preferred Herat to Samarqand and, after the conquest of Kho- 
rasan, made it his capital 2. Here too his advent to power was 
accompanied by murders and executions surpassing in cruelty 
even those of Timur’s days. In 1457 the elderly queen GAUHAR- 
SHAD, accused of entertaining secret relations with her great- 
grandson Sultan-Ibrahim, son of “Ala al-daula, was killed at Abu- 
Sa‘id’s orders 2. At the end of January 1462, the collector oftaxes 
for the troops Khoja Mu‘izz al-din and the sarraf (money- 
changer) Shaykh Ahmad were accused of bribery and extortion. 
On Abu-Sa‘id’s orders, Shaykh Ahmad was skinned alive at the 
northern gates of Herat, and Khoja Mu‘izz al-din boiled in a 
cauldron, at the foot of the citadel 3. 

Even after Abu-Sa‘id’s conquest of Khorasan, Khoja Ahrar's 
activities were confined to Mawarannahr. In 1460 Abu-Sa‘id 
learnt that the amir NOr-Sa‘Ip, who lived in the mountains near 
the Bukharan village of Nir, was raiding Samarqand and Buk- 
hara. A trusted agent was sent to talk him into submission. In 
case of failure, the agent was to appeal to Khoja Ahrar, but the 
rebel refused to listen either to Abu-Sa'id, or to Khoja Ahrar 
who visited him in his mountain fastness. The forces of Samar- 
qand then hounded him out of Nür. He fled to the steppe 4, 
where soon after he joined in the rising of Muhammad-Jüki. 
Some time previously, Khoja Ahrar had proceeded directly from 
Nür to Herat, where he remained from December 8 till Decem- 
ber 25 of the same year5. At his instance Abu-Sa‘id con- 
sented to repeal the tamgha in Samarqand and Bukhara, and 
promised in future to abolish this levy and anything else prohi- 
bited in Islam, throughout his dominions. 

69. Abu-Sa‘id spent the winter of 1467-8 in the neighbourhood 
of Marv. While there, he received the news of the death of the 


1 See the words ascribed to Abu-Sa'id (ibid., f. 311a) on his ambition 
to make Herat his capital (ddr al-saltana). 

2 Ibid., f. 310b. 

3 Ibid., f. 328b. 

4 Ibid., f. 324b. 

5 He arrived on 23 Safar (ibid), and left on 11 Rabi‘ I 865 (f. 3252). 
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poweríul Turcoman ruler JAHANSHAH [of the Qara-qoyunlu 
dynasty], which fired him with the ambition to start on the con- 
quest of Western Persia. He revealed his intentions to Khoja 
Ahrar, whose advice he was wont to follow 1, and summoned him 
to his camp. The Khoja came from Samarqand to Marv and 
was received with every mark of honour in the sultan’s army. 
One day the sultan would be the shaykh’s guest, and on the next 
day the sultan would entertain the shaykh. After long consulta- 
tions the expedition was decided upon, and at the end of Feb- 
ruary 14682 Abu Sa‘id set out from his winter-quarters on the 
campaign which was to prove fatal to himself and to the greater 
part of his army (1469). 

The unfortunate outcome of the war, which had been started 
with Khoja Ahrar’s blessing, not only did not put an end to the 
ishan’s influence, but on the contrary permitted him to eliminate 
his rival once and for all and to become the unchallenged master 
of Samarqand. According to the Rashahāt 3, the news of Abu- 
Sa'id's death at first caused a sudden change in the feelings of 
the population of Samarqand towards the Khoja. The Shaykh 
al-Islam BURHAN AL-DIN, who was constantly intriguing against 
him, together with several amirs headed by Abu-Sa‘id’s brother- 
in-law Darvish-Muhammad tarkhan 4, decided not to set foot in 
the ishan's house any more, nor listen to him. Only a relative of 
Darvish-Muhammad tarkhan, “Abd al-Ali tarkhan 5 refused to 
join in the plot, foretelling its utter failure. At that time the ¿shan 
was living in Maturid (to the north of the town). In his desire 
to gloat over his opponent's discomfiture, the Shaykh al-Islam 
set out to visit him, taking with him a guest of his to whom he 
said: "you are going to see what I shall do to-day to this rustic 


1 Ibid., f. 338b. 

2 [n the first days of Sha'ban 872 (ibid., f. 3392). 

3 Univ. MS., f. 172 sq.; MS. As. Mus, f. 233b sq.; Tashk. lith., p. 
323 sq 

* Thus according to Babur, f. 21b, who adds that he was chief beg under 
Sultan- Ahmad. 

5 It is curious that according to Babur this defender of the ishan was a 
“tyrant and libertine” (f. 22a), whereas Darvish-Muhammad was a “Mus- 
lim, a humane man of darvish persuasion" (f. 21b). 
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shaykh!” In Māturīd the visitors were welcomed by the ¿shan 
who brought them refreshments with his own hands. During 
the repast a man came in to announce the sudden arrival of the 
‘Mirza’ (i.e. SULTAN-AHMAD, son of Abu-Sa'id) with his amirs. 
Fearing that his presence in the ishan’s house night be miscon- 
strued by the amirs as a violation of their pact, the Shaykh al- 
Islam hastened to make himself scarce, while the ishan went out 
to greet the Mirza. After this incident, the ishan was visited by 
the Mirza and the amirs far more often than during Abu-Saīd's 
reign, whereas the Shaykh al-Islam lost all influence and was 
obliged to retire to Herat where, abandoned by all, he spent the 
last years of his life in the madrasa of Chaqmaq 1. The author 
gives some details on the last illness and death of the Shaykh, 
adding that on his death-bed he had asked to beg the ishan’s for- 
giveness on his behalf. 

Other sources contain no information about the reasons for 
and circumstances of the Shaykh al-Islam’s departure from Sa- 
marqand. When Abd al-Razzaq was writing his work, the Shaykh 
al-Islam was still alive 2, but his arrival in Herat after Abu- 
Sa'id's death is not mentioned by this historian. In the light of 
the account given in the Rashahat only one fact can be regarded 
as authentic, viz. that the failure of Abu-Saīd's enterprise 
sponsored by the ishan provoked resentment against the latter in 
Samarqand, but that this movement subsided when Abu-Sa'id's 
successor showed that the ¿shan continued to enjoy his unfailing 
respect and confidence. 

70. MIRZA SULTAN-AHMAD, Abu-Sa‘id’s eldest son, was born 
in the year in which his father conquered Samarqand (855/ 
1451) 3. Although town-bred, Sultan-Ahmad was a “simple- 
minded Turk" 4, who never read anything. Thus he was naturally 
still more exposed to the ishan’s influence than his father. In his 


1 One of Shahrukh's amirs is mentioned, for example, in the account of 
the events of 833/1429-30, cf. AR, f. 239a above. 

? AR uses the formula “may God prolong the days of his life" (f. 318b). 
See also p. 163, note 3. 

3 Thus according to Babur, f. 18a. 

4 Ibid, f. 18b. 
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private life, Sultan-Ahmad always said his prayers at the pre- 
scribed times and endeavoured to comply with all the command- 
ments of the faith, except that about drinking wine. He was sub- 
ject to spells of drunkenness and could drink for twenty or thirty 
days at a stretch 1 though never neglecting to perform his namdz 
even in the midst of feasting 2. As a monarch, he did his best to 
rule justly in the spirit of Islam and to base all his decisions on 
the Shari‘at. His contemporaries regarded his rule, however, as 
essentially that of the ¿shan 3 whom he survived only by a few 
years 4. 

In enumerating the eminent men who were active under his 
uncle Sultan-Ahmad, Babur does not name any scholars or poets. 
Apparently there were none at that time in Samarqand. The 
representatives of urban culture, defeated by the “rustic shaykh”, 
withdrew to Herat, to the brilliant court of SuLTAN-Husayn 
BAYĢARA (great-grandson of Omar-Shah, son of Timur) to 
whom the power in Khorasan had passed after Abu-Saīd's 
death 5, Not without some exaggeration, Babur affirms that 
Herat had become a town unequalled in the rest of the world; 
its splendour grew ten or twenty-fold 6 under Sultan-Husayn ; 
whoever was employed at his court did his best to discharge his 
duties to perfection 7. 

71. Even in Samarqand intellectual life was not at a complete 


1 Ibid., f. 19a. 

? [bid., f. 18b. It is well-known that the Qoran, IV, 46, forbids praying 
while in a state of drunkenness. 

3 Babur, f. 24a. The Rashahat (Univ. MS., f. 170b, MS. As. Mus, f. 
230a, Tashk. lith., p. 319) contains a story about Mirak Hasan, chief of 
Sultan-Ahmad's divan, who suggested to the ¿shan to abrogate even the 
nominal power of the Mirza. The ishan indignantly rejected this proposal. 
A fortnight later Mirak Hasan was skinned alive for some crime, on 
Sultan-Ahmad's orders. 

4 The ishan died on Saturday 29 Rabi‘ I 895 (Rashahat, Univ. M.S., f. 
199b, which gives by mistake Rabi‘ II; MS. As. Mus., f. 286a, Tashk, 
lith., p. 289), i.e. 20 February 1490. Sultan Ahmed died in the middle of 
Shawwal 899 (Babur, f. 18a), ie. in July 1494. 

5 [See below the essay on Mir ‘Ali Shir]. 

6 Babur, f. 188a. 

7 Ibid., f£. 177b. 
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standstill. The exact sciences that Ulugh-beg had tried to foster 
did not find a fertile soil in Samarqand, even though Sultan- 
Ahmad's brother and successor SULTAN-MAHMŪD, who, unlike 
his brothers, despised the ¿shan 1, possessed some knowledge of 
mathematics. Ulugh-beg's epoch left more traces in the records 
of Muslim theology, as shown by the activities of the madrasa 
which he had founded 2. Learned theology could not fail to in- 
fluence even the darvishes. Already the ishan's son, the so-called 
“Great Khoja" or “Khoja of Khojas", was distinguished for his 
learning 3. Whatever the drawbacks of Muslim scholastic theo- 
logy might be, its struggle against the still more obscurantist 
Central-Asian darvishism is an indisputable service to humanity. 


1 Ibid., f. 26a. 

? Babur, ff. 23b and 25b: styāg *ilmini khub bilür-idi. 

3 Rashahāt, Univ. MS., f. 179b, MS. As. Mus., f. 247a, Tashk. lith., p. 
240: *he was adorned with (the knowledge of) various exoteric and eso- 
teric sciences; he was a profound scholar holding the degree of perfec- 
tion in speculative and traditional sciences". 
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APPENDIX A 


[As a supplement to his book on Ulugh-beg, Prof. Barthold 
published a short article “The coins of Ulugh-beg’, in Izv. Ross. 
Ak. Istorii Materialnoy Kulturi, II, 1922, pp. 190-2. In it, he 
points to the fact that as long as Shahrukh was alive, Ulugh-beg 
struck coins in the name of his father. During the remaining two 
years of Ulugh-beg’s reign (1447-9), his coins present an ori- 
ginal feature. Prof. Barthold offers a new decipherment of the 
legends from which he draws the conclusion that “like his grand- 
father Timur, but unlike his father Shahrukh, Ulugh-beg in mat- 
ters of the court and the army, set store by Mongol traditions”. 
His coins bear the tamgha of Timur (three circles) which is re- 
ferred to by Clavijo, p. 235. Shahrukh’s name is not mentioned 
on the coins and the inscription should be read Tīmtūr kūrkān 
himmati-din Ulugh-beg kūrkān sözüm (probably  sóziümiz. 
V.M.), “with protection from Timur kūrkān, Ulugh-beg kūrkān, 
my (or our) word". This Turkish formula imitates the Mongol 
üge manu “my word”. "On no other coin struck after the death 
of Timur the latter's name is found, and none of the other Timu- 
rids showed such reverence for the name of the founder of the 


dynasty". | 
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APPENDIX B 


CRONOLOGICAL SURVEY OF ULUGH-BEG’S TIME 


1394. Birth of Ulugh-beg in Sultaniya on 22 March. 

1394-1405. Ulugh-beg brought up under the supervision of the 
queen Saray-Mulk khanum. 

1394. May. The queens and children are summoned to Armenia 
and Transcaucasia. 

1395. They return to Samargand. 

1396. Ulugh-beg welcomes Timur in Khuzar. 

1397-8. He accompanies Timur on the Indian expedition as far 
as Kabul. 

1399. He welcomes Timur on the banks of the Amu-Darya on 
30 March. 

1399-1404. He accompanies Timur on his campagign in the West. 

1399-1400. Winter spent in Qarabagh. 

1400-1401. Winter spent in Sultaniya. 

1401-1402. Winter spent in Qarabagh. 

1402-1403. Winter spent in Sultaniya. 

1403. Ulugh-beg welcomes Timur in Erzerum. 

1403-1404. Winter spent in Qarabagh. 

1404. Return to Samarqand. Ulugh- "beg S aie He takes part 
in the Chinese campaign. He is appointed ruler of Tash- 
kent and Moghulistan. 

1405. He arrives in Otrar on 14 January. 

1405. Death of Timur on 18 February. 

1405-1411. Ulugh-beg under the tutorship of amir Shah-Malik. 

1405. Residence in Bukhara and flight to Khorasan in March. 

1405-6. Ulugh-beg prince of Shapurqan and Andkhoy. 

1405. Expedition beyond the Amu-Darya. Return of Ulugh- 
beg’s wife. 

1406. February. Defeat at Qarshi and flight to Khorasan. 

1406-9. Ulugh-beg prince of Northern and Central Khorasan. 
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1407. 


1409. 


Mazandaran added to Ulugh-beg’s fief. Revolt in that 
province. Shahrukh’s expedition and his meeting with 
Ulugh-beg in Quchan. 

Shahrukh’s expedition against Samarqand and the occupa- 
tion of that town (13 May). Embassy to China. 


1409-1446. Ulugh-beg’s reign in Mawarannahr. 


1410. 


I4II. 


1412. 


Struggle with Shaykh Nur al-din. Defeat of Shah-Malik 
and Ulugh-beg at Qizil-Rabāt (20 April). Ulugh-beg at 
Kalif and Tirmidh. Shahrukh’s expedition. Another defeat 
of Shah-Malik. Shahrukh's victory at Qizil-Rabat (12 
July). Occupation of Samarqand (14 July). Shahrukh's 
departure (23 July). 

Shaykh Nür al-din's revolt quelled. Shahrukh's new expe- 
dition. He meets with Ulugh-beg on the Kashka-Darya (in 
the autumn). Shahrukh's departure with Shah-Malik. 
Birth of Ulugh-beg's eldest daughter (19 August, in 
Herat). 


I413-1426. Shah-Malik, ruler of Khwarazm. 


I413. 


1414. 
1415. 
1416. 
1417. 


1418. 


1419. 
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Shahrukh’s expedition to the West. Elephants from Sa- 
marqand. 

Ulugh-beg seizes Farghana. He visits Herat (November). 
Samarqand envoys in China. 

Ulugh-beg on the Sir-Darya against the Uzbeks (March- 
April. He annexes Kashghar. Embassy from Moghulistan. 
Ulugh-beg in Herat (7 May). He takes part 1n the recep- 
tion of the Chinese ambassadors. His winter camp on the 


Chirchik. 


His return to Samarqand (February). Coup d'état in 
Moghulistan and the Moghul embassy to Samarqand. 
Freeing of the Moghuls imprisoned in the citadel of Sa- 
marqand. 

Death of Ulugh-beg's wife Oge-begum. Arrival of the 
Uzbek prince Boraq. Chinese ambassadors in Samarqand 
(August). Expedition to the Sir-Darya (August-October). 
Disorders in Moghulistan. Envoys from Khudaydad. Re- 
turn to Samarqand. Journey to Bukhara (November). 
The madrasa built by Ulugh-beg in Bukhara mentioned. 





The skull of Ulugh-beg. 





Ulugh-beg’s likeness as reconstructed from his remains. 
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1421. 


Pilgrimage of Muhammad Pārsā. Embassy to China (De- 
cember). 

Arrival of Herat envoys to China. They are joined by 
Ulugh-beg’s envoys (February). Expedition to the Sir- 
Darya against the Moghuls (June-July). Birth of Ulugh- 
beg's son Abdullah (July). Arrival of Shir-Muhammad 
khan. His attempt to escape (October). He leaves with 
Ulugh-beg’s consent (December). A madrasa and a kha- 
naga built in Samarqand. Ulugh-beg's troops take the 
fortress of Rukh. 

Birth of Ulugh-beg’s son Abd al-Rahman (13 January). 
News of Shir-Muhammad khan’s victory in Moghulistan 
(May-June). Success of Ulugh-beg’s troops in that 
country. 


1421-2. Winter spent in Bukhara. Embassy from Tibet. 


1422. 
1423. 


1424. 
1425. 


1426. 
1427. 


1428. 
1420. 
1429. 
1430. 


Ulugh-beg visits Herat. 

News of Boraq khan’s success in the Golden Horde. Clash 
between Ulugh-beg and the Moghuls. 

Preparations for an expedition to Moghulistan. Winter 
camp on the Sir-Darya. 

News of Boraq-khan's fresh successes. Expedition against 
Moghulistan as far as Künges (February-June). Ulugh- 
beg in Herat (October-November). 

Boraq-khan's claims and his break with Ulugh-beg. 
Ulugh-beg's expedition to Saghanaq, and his defeat. Ma- 
warannahr devastated by the Uzbeks. Giyàth al-din Jam- 
shid Kashi finishes his mathematical treatise (2 March) 
and presents it to Ulugh-beg. Shahrukh's expedition and 
his stay in Samarqand (July-October). 

Abul-Khayr proclaimed khan of the Uzbeks. 

News of the death of Buraq khan. 

? Death of Vays khan in the battle with Satuq khan. 

A Samarqand embassy in China. 


1430-1. Raid of the Uzbeks on Khwarazm in the winter. 


1432. 


Death of Ulugh-beg's son Abd al-Rahman (15 January). 
The Turcoman prince Yar-Ali sent to Samarqand (in the 
autumn) and imprisoned there. 
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1433? Massacre of Moghul chiefs in Samarqand and capture of 


1434. 


of Yunus khan. 
Ulugh-beg travels to Herat. 


1434-5. Building of the main edifice of the Shahi-zinda in the 


name of Abd al-Aziz. 


1435? Loss of Kashghar. 


1437. 
1438. 
1439. 
1441. 
1442. 
1444. 
1445. 
1446. 


1447. 


Circumcision of Abd al-Latif in Herat. Composition of 
Ulugh-beg’s astronomical tables. 

Ulugh-beg’s daughter arrives in Samarqand. 

She returns to Herat. 

Abd al-Latif arrives in Samarqand. Death of Ulugh-beg’s 
minister Nasir al-din Khwafi (20 July). ` 

Ulugh-beg’s mother Gauhar-Shād arrives in Samarqand 
(January) and returns with Abd al-Latif to Herat (Feb- 
ruary). 

Shahrukh’s illness and disputes over the succession. 
Letter from the Chinese Emperor to Ulugh-beg. 
Shahrukh's expedition to the West. The Uzbeks seize the 
northern march of Ulugh-beg's dominions. 

Death of Shahrukh (12 March). Defeat and capture of 
Abd al-Latif near Nishapur (29 April). Ulugh-beg’s ex- 
pedition and his treaty with ‘Ala al-daula. 


1447-8. Winter. Clash between ‘Ala al-daula and Abd al-Latif. 


1448. 


1449. 
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Ulugh-beg’s victory over ‘Ala al-daula at Tarnab. Occupa- 
tion of Herat, expedition to the West and retreat from the 
river Abrisham. Revolt in the fort of Neretü and siege 
of Herat by the rebels. Ulugh-beg arrives in Herat. His 
troops plunder the neighbourhood of Herat (November). 
Uzbek raid into Nawarannahr. Ulugh-beg returns to Sa- 
marqand. Abd al-Latif returns to Herat. 

struggle for Khorasan between the Turcoman Yar-Ali, 
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FROM THE TRANSLATOR 


With the publication of the essay on Mir *Ali Shir the promise 
to present an English translation of “Four Studies” of Barthold 
is fulfilled, but after the publication of the first issue containing 
"A short history of Turkestan” and a “History of the Semi- 
rechye”, and of the second issue on Ulugh-beg, it was discovered 
that Mir ‘Ali Shir would be somewhat short to form a separate 
volume in the series. It has been decided therefore to supplement 
it with some other study from Barthold’s vast heritage. 

“An Outline of the History of the Turkmans” 1, which the 
tianslators have chosen for this purpose, might in fact be con- 
sidered as the fifth essay in the selection, but in order not to 
disturb the title of the series we present it here as a somewhat 
extensive Annex. 

It was written at a difficult period in Barthold’s life, when 
having lost his wife and being himself in precarious health, he 
had to work “as never before” (as he said in a private letter) 
to satisfy the requests of the new nations of Central Asia anxious 
to know more about their past. With his usual thoroughness the 
historian of Turkestan extracted from the vast range of sources 
a mass of facts which will form the starting point of any future 
research. 

As regards the basic essay of the present issue 2, the commem- 
oration of the 4ooth anniversary of Mir "Alī Shir has produced 
a great number of publications in the lands of both Iranian and 
Turkic culture. To compile an adequate list of them would be no 
easy task but one can be sure that in that vast sea Barthold’s 
essay still floats like Noah’s Ark. 


15 November 1960 V. MINORSKY 


1 Published in the joint effort volume Turkmenia, 1929, I, 3-69. 
2 Appeared in the joint effort volume Mir «Alī Shir, published by the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 1928, pp. 100-164. 
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Mir «Alī Shir in his old age 
Portrait by Mahmud Mudhahhib 


MIR ‘ALI SHIR 


INTRODUCTORY 


Mir ‘Ali Shir's career as a poet, and especially as a patron of 
art and science, is closely linked with the rule of the Timurids. 
It was a brilliant epoch in the cultural history of Persia and of 
the Turks — her masters in those days — and to it belong the 
finest monuments of Persian Muslim architecture. Quite natural- 
ly this period aroused much interest among European scholars, 
but no monograph, sufficiently comprehensive and founded on 
first hand sources, has been devoted either to the Timurid domin- 
ion as a whole, or to any of its protagonists in the cultural 
and political field. In this case what hampers the student is not 
the lack but the plethora of material contained in manuscripts 
scattered among many libraries and still awaiting critical exa- 
mination and, above all, critical editing. In fact there exists no 
work giving a complete survey of the sources on the history of 
the Timurids, let alone a critical study of them. 

In 1918 I published a monograph Ulugh-beg and his times 1 
which does not exhaust, however, the material on the subject. 
One of the lacunae I later noticed and partly filled 2 was the 
absence of any mention of Ulugh-beg’s coins which proved to 
be very interesting and characteristic. These coins show that 
Ulugh-beg, for all his cultural and scientific leanings, was even 
more of a Turk and of an upholder of Timur’s political and 
military traditions than it had first seemed 3. This helps to obtain 
a more complete picture of life in Samarqand under Ulugh-beg, 
essentially so different from what it became in the second half 
of the fifteenth century when “the forty years’ reign of Ulugh- 
beg (1409-1449) was succeeded by the forty years’ domination 
of KHOJA AHRAR of the Naqshbandi order" 4. In the same 

1 [V. V. Barthold, Four Studies on the History of Central Asia, v. II, 
Engl. transl. Leiden 1958.] 

2 The article “Ulugh-beg’s coins" (in Russian), Izvestiya Gos. Ak. Mat. 
Kulturi, II, pp. 190-192. 

3 See above, p. 178, Annex A. 

4 Ulugh-beg, p. 168 


book 1 I referred to the flourishing state of Herat under the rule 
of another Timurid SULTĀN-HusAYN (1473-1506), of whom Mir 
«Alī Shir was a friend and intimate. 

In the present essay the life in Herat in the days of Sultan- 
Husayn and Mir "Alī Shir is studied in more detail. It is not my 
purpose to give an exhaustive study of the pertinent literature, 
but with the aid of the sources accessible to me at the present 
moment 2 I shall try to make the image of Mir "Alī Shir more 
realistic than that created by the fantasy of Oriental, nay even 
of European panegyrists. In the same way I endeavoured to 
destroy the imaginary view of Ulugh-beg as a "scholarly idealist 
who from the first days of his reign abandoned politics and 
devoted all his time to mathematics and astronomy" 3. 

Mir SAli Shir's activities formed the subject of the earliest 
M. A. thesis presented to the Faculty of Oriental Languages 
in the University of St. Petersburg. The task of its author, M. 
Nikitsky 4, was to characterise Mir "Alī Shir's “public and lite- 
rary importance’. His enthusiastic encomium has long been for- 
gotten, but another monograph on Mir "Alī Shir published five 
years later by A. Belin 5 still enjoys some credit both in the 
East and West, although it is also much more of a panegyric than 
a historical study. Apart from other reasons, this is due to the 
rhetorics of the French style of the 1860-5, from which even 
the great Dozy was not exempt ®. Belin’s rhetoric goes far beyond 
that of his Persian sources. It is hard to accept that the words 7 
"c'est, dit-il, pendant mon séjour à Mechhed, ot je restai, aprés 
la mort de Sultan-Babour, plongé dans la douleur d'avoir perdu 
mon bienfaiteur, que etc." reproduce the text 8 in which Mir 

1 Ibid., p. 176. 

2 Mostly the same as I used in Ulugh-beg. 

3 [bid.. p. IX. 

4 Amir Nizàm al-dīn «Alī Shir (in Russian) SPb. 1856. 

5 Notice biographique et littéraire sur Mir «<Ali-Shir-Nčudti, Jour. As., 
1861, février, 175-256, avril, 281-357. In another article, Jour. As., 1866, 
juin, 523-52, aout, 126-54, Belin studies Mir SAH Shir's Mahbab al-qulüb. 

6 Barthold, R. Dozy, in IAN, 1921, p. 237. 

7 Notice, p. 183. 

8 Majālis al-nafā?is, Univ. MS., 618, f. 19a: gharib-va-khasta yiqilip 
erdim. 
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«Alī Shir says that at that time he was a stranger in Mashhad 
and lay ill in bed. The original has not a word about the bene- 
factor, or grief over his death. As we shall see, in many other 
instances the impression given by the actual text of the sources 
is somewhat different from that created by the “embellished” 
translation. In his monograph, Belin gives no clear idea of the 
character of the sources, nor does he tackle the still moot ques- 
tion 1 of how volume VII of the Raudat al-safā was composed, 
and how much of it belongs respectively to Mirkhond and 
Khwandamir. The author quotes Mirkhond throughout, even 
in the passages on the dealth and burial of Mir "Alī Shir 2, although 
Mirkhond died in 1498, and Mir "Alī Shir in 1501. Never- 
theless, as late as 1920, E. G. Browne 3 described Belin’s work 
as “an admirable monograph” and borrowed from it the far from 
accurate picture of Mir "Alī Shir’s “singularly peaceful" life. 
Almost entirely based on Belin’s monograph is the biography of 
Mir «Alī Shir compiled by Isma‘il Hekmat to commemorate the 
fifth centenary (A.H. 844-1344) of the poet’s birth 4. 

A recent volume of the Journal Asiatique contains an article 
by L. Bouvat on the civilisation of the Timurid epoch 5. The 
author contrasts the flourishing state of culture until the end of 
the Timurid dynasty and the subsequent political and social decay. 
He also points out the baleful character, “au point de vue moral”, 
of Sultan-Husayn’s reign, "so brilliant in many other respects" 6. 
The author's information on the data contained in the sources 


1 In a MS. described by Rieu in his Catalogue (Persian MSS., p. 93) 
Mirkhond is named as the author. The Tehran lith. edition, 1270 A.H., 
attributes it to Khwandamir. 

2 O.c., p. 213 sq. 

3 A History of Persian Literature under the Tartar dominion, 1920, 
p. 506. Also, ibid., p. 439: “the best account of Mir Ali Shir’s works with 
which I am acquainted”. 

4 In a pamphlet published by the Azarbayjan Literary Society, Baku 
1926, and presented to the First All-Union Turcclogical Conference. Re- 
viewed by A. N. Samoylovich in Mir SAR Shir, ed. by the Academy of 
the U.S.S.R., 1928, pp. 167-8. 

5 Essai sur la civilisation timouride, J. As. v. CCVIII, 1926, pp. 193-299. 

6 Ibid., p. 208. 


is insufficient and inaccurate. Like many of his predecessors, 
including E. G. Browne 1, he repeats the mistake 2 about Hāfizi- 
Abrü's work when he says that only the first two volumes have 
come down to us. M. Bouvat utilises the works of Mirkhond, 
Khwāndamīr, Babur and Mir "Alī Shir. To these he adds 3, 
with no justification whatever, the spurious 'Institutes' of Timur, 
composed in India in the seventeenth century and in no way 
characteristic of fifteenth century Iran. On the other hand, he 
neglects the material accessible only in MSS., including even 
«Abd al-Razzaq's Matla* al-sa*dayn. This manifestly inadequate 
acquaintance with the sources is responsible for the fact that 
M. Bouvat's article gives no idea of the struggles and upheavals 
which took place under the Timurids, or even of the transfor- 
mation of Ulugh-beg's Samarqand into the Samarqand of Khoja 
Ahrar. 

[ Additional note. Only while reading the last proofs have I 
had the opportunity of acquainting myself with M. Bouvat’s 
latest book 4. Its pp. 162-180 are devoted to Sultan-Husayn, and 
Mir «Alī Shir is additionally mentioned in the chapter La littéra- 
ture turque, pp. 205-7. The book does not add anything essential 
to our knowledge. Like his predecessors, the author does not give 
any proper idea either of Sultan-Husayn’s reign or of Mir *Ali 
Shir’s life. ] 


1 O.c., p. 425. 

2 Refuted by me thirty years ago in al-Muzaffariya, p. 25 sq. See also 
my article on Hafizi-Abrü published in EI in 1915, and fully accessible to 
Western scholars. 

3 As Nikitsky had done before him. 

4 L. Bouvat, L'Empire Mongol: deuxiéme partie, Paris 1927, published 
in E. Cavaignac's series Histoire du monde, tome VIII/3. 


I. IRANIANS AND TURKS 


Mir ‘Ali Shir is perhaps the most brilliant representative of 
that particular current of the literary and cultural life of the 
Turks which is characterized by a complete surrender to the 
influence to “Perso-Muslim’ culture. We know from Mahmüd 
Kashghari’s work! that, even after they accepted Islam, the 
Turks possessed a poetry of their own, both popular and literary, 
which was hardly touched by Persian influence. But even in those 
days there existed the proverb: “there is no Turk without a Tat; 
no cap without a head" 2. When the Turks became the main, 
and almost the sole holders of political and military power in 
the Iranian world, their concept of their own political past was 
affected by the Persian epics on the "Turanian" king Afrasiyab. 
The Turkish rulers of Iranian provinces remained Turks in 
their language, names and titles. Turkish even spread among the 
Iranians. Towns sprang up with a Turkish population; among 
them, first Kashgar, then the towns of Khwarazm and of the 
regions along the lower course of the Sir-Darya, became centres 
of Turkish literary movements. Yet for the cultured Turks such 
literary works could not compare with the creations of Persian 
literature, and this led to their being soon forgotten. Mir *Ali 
Shir knew nothing about Turkish poets, or even about the Tur- 
kish kings of the pre-Mongol period. For him “Sultan Toghril" 
(i.e. presumably the first bearer of this name and the founder 
of the Seljuk empire) was one of the Sart, i.e. "Iranian" sultans, 
in the terminology of those days 3. 

The Mongols brought with them a new East-Asian current 
which powerfully affected the cultural evolution of the Central 
Asian Turks. While the Mongols were being Turkicised in the 


1 Kitab diwan lughat al-Turk, 3 volumes, Constantinople 1333-1335. 

2 Kashghari, II, 224. [Tat means “a non-Turk, a sedentary”, especially 
an Iranian. V.M.] 

3 Quatremére, Chrestomathie en Turc Oriental, fasc. 1, Paris 1841, p. 
33 (from the Muhākamat al-lughatayn). 


West, the Turks themselves gradually absorbed the traditions of 
Chingiz-khan’s empire, until the reminiscences of the Turkish 
rulers of pre-Mongol times came to be obliterated. These Mongol 
traditions lived on in the three "Mongol" states formed in the 
West by the break-up of the Mongol empire: the kingdom of 
the Golden Horde, with its centre on the Volga; Persia, with 
her centre in the North-West, and the Mongol state in Central 
Asia, which later came to be called after Chingiz-khan’s second 
son, Chaghatay. Everywhere the Mongol invasion seems to have 
brought about a considerable increase of the Turkish population. 
And everywhere the glamour of the Mongol state, regarded as 
Turkish, fostered the growth of Turkish national consciousness 
coupled with cultural activity. On the eastern border of the 
Golden Horde, the principal town of Khwarazm, Urgenj, became 
“one of the largest, most beautiful and most important Turkish 
towns" 1, The khanaga, built in Urgenj in the first half of the 
fourteenth century by Ture-beg-khanim, is one of the hand- 
somest buildings of the Mongol epoch. Still further East, in Barch- 
kand on the Sir-Darya, the scholar Jamal Qarshi 2, a native of 
Almaliq (near Qulja), met in 672/1273-4 the theologian Husam 
al-din Hamidi al-^Asimi Barchinlighi who wrote poetry in three 
languages: his Arabic verses were eloquent, the Persian witty, 
the Turkish truthful 3. This seems to be the earliest attempt to 
characterise the three literary languages of the Muslim world 
and their respective creations. Already under the caliph Ma?mun 
(A.D. 813-833), eloquence was regarded as the privilege of Ara- 
bic literature, and ideas as the prerogative of the Persian letters 4, 
and now Turkish came into its own with the recognition of its 
greater naturalness and spontaneity. From what he heard from 
his father and uncle who spent three years in Bukhara (probably 
in 1262-1265), Marco Polo describes this town as “the best city 


1 Ibn Battüta, in V. Tiesenhausen, Collection of materials for the history 
of the Golden Horde (in Russian), SPb. 1884, p. 308. 

2 On him see ZVO, XI, 283 sq. 

3 V. Barthold, Turkestan, p. 151. 

* Ahmad ibn abi Tahir Taifár, Kitéb Bagdad, ed. Keller, 158. 


in all Persia" 1, i.e. in the country where Persian was spoken. 
In Ulugh-beg I have mentioned the constructions of the Central 
Asian khans and, in later times, those of Timur and Ulugh-beg 
in Andijan, Qarshi, Shahrisabz and Samarqand. In the last three 
towns the rulers built for themselves, whereas Andijan was 
founded solely in the interests of the population, and had no 
palatial residences. An anonymous historian of the early fifteenth 
century 2 adds that khan Duva settled in Andijan many people 
from all over his dominions, and “to this very day each quarter 
of the town is called after some particular people’ 3. Andijan 
became a purely Turkish town. According to Babur (born in 
Farghana in 1482) there was not a man in the town, or its bazaar, 
who did not know Turkish. He adds that Mir "Alī Shīr's works 
were written in the Andijan dialect, meaning probably that in 
Andijan, a town of culture, a "correct" idiom was spoken, 1.e. 
one close to the literary language 4. But Mir "Alī Shir never 
visited Andijan and only when speaking of his residence in 
Samarqand casually mentions two men from Andijàn who were 
studying there 5. 

One might have expected the Mongol khans, and later Timur, 
to foster outside Iran a culture comparable to the Iranian, but 
this did not happen. By virtue of its cultural attainments, Iran 
continued to enjoy an exclusive position among the lands occupied 
by the Mongols. Iran alone produced historians capable of des- 
cribing the feats of Chingiz-khan, Timur and their descendants. 
At least, only the works or Iranian historians writing in Iranian 
towns 6 have come down to posterity, and we owe to them nearly 
all we know of the events that occurred in Turkestan, from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century to the end of the fifteenth. 

1 Travels of Marco Polo, Russian translation by I. I. Minayev, p. 6. 
[Marco Polo, ed. Yule-Cordier, 1929, I, ro]. 

2 Daulatshah, ed. Browne, 371. 

3 Iskandar’s Anonym (probably Mutin al-din Natanzi), MS. As. Mus, 
f. 245b. [Such was the case of Marghelan even in the twentieth century. 
V.M. 

4 us: I, 2b. Babur says that the Andijān dialect is galam bile rāst 
“consistent with the writing”. 

5 Majālis, 28a. 

6 Though occasionally they were men of Turkish descent. 


II. HERAT AND ITS IMPORTANCE 


Around Samarqand Timur built villages to which he gave the 
names of Sultaniya, Shiraz, Baghdad, Dimishq (Damascus) and 
Misr (Cairo) so that they should witness to the paramountcy of 
Samarqand over all the other cities. Herat was not included in 
the number, and Timur did not foresee that in the near future 
this town was destined to emulate Samarqand, even in the poli- 
tical field. 

Whatever Timur’s intentions may have been, it turned out that 
he dealt a fatal blow to Khwarazm, the main centre of extra- 
Iranian 1 culture, whereas many Iranian provinces, if not all of 
them, were able to recover rapidly from Timur’s devastations and 
massacres. The opinion often held by European scholars? on 
the results of Timur’s devastations is not confirmed by the facts. 
The account of Clavijo, who crossed Persia during the last year 
of Timur’s reign, clearly shows that at that time Northern Persia 
did not give the impression of being a ravaged and depopulated 
land. Various towns were governed by Timur’s sons and grand- 
sons, which in itself was bound to contribute to their restoration. 
Each of the princes strove to enhance the brilliance of his court 
by drawing upon both local and Central Asian cultural elements. 
Turkish poets were to be found not only in Herat, but also in 
Shiraz 3. 

Herat had always been a large city but, before the coming 
of the Mongols, it was not the capital of any particular dynasty. 
It is true that the Ghirids (twelfth to fourteenth century) fa- 
voured it with some attention, but only the Kurt dynasty, related 
to the Ghürids 4, arose in Herat. This was perhaps the first 


1 [In this case it might have been more adequate to speak of “External, 
or Greater Iran” V.M.] 

2 Especially A. Müller, Der Islam im Morgen- und Abendland, Il, 268 
sq., where some exception is made only for the “ostpersische Provinzen". 

3 Daulatshah, Lc. 

4 [Through their ministers. Kart is a better reading than Kurt. V.M.] 


dynasty of Iranian origin to spring up after the Mongol invasion. 
After the collapse of the Mongol power in Persia, the Herat 
ruler Mu'izz AL-DIN Husayn (1331-1370) became independent 
and strove to subjugate the other parts of Khorasan. At the 
time when in Turkestan the Turkish military force, as represen- 
ted by the Chaghatay begs, took the upper hand, it was in Herat, 
for geographical reasons, that the two elements, Iranian urban 
culture and Turkish military tradition 1, were bound to clash 
sooner than elsewhere, even though the necessity to conciliate 
them was, somewhat vaguely, realised by men of the Timurid 
epoch, including Mir *Ali Shir. Already the first of the Chag- 
hatay begs, QAZAGHAN (1346-1358), made war on the ruler of 
Herat 2, He is said to have contemptuously referred to Husayn 
as a “Tajik who advances claims to the sultanate” 3. Before the 
battle Qazaghan pointed out to his followers the disadvantages 
of the position chosen by Husayn, adding: "this Tajik does not 
know the art of warfare” 4. The Chaghatays defeated Husayn’s 
army but could not take the fortified town. From that time on- 
wards the relations between the Kurts and the Chaghatays con- 
tinued alternately more, or less, friendly, until Herat was taken 
by Timur (1381), the Kurt dynasty deposed (1383) and its 
members exterminated (1389). 

Herat became the residence of Timur’s sons who ruled 
Khorasan: first Miranshah, then, after 1397, Shahrukh. The 
latter’s fief, in addition to Khorasan, included Sistan and 
Mazandaran. The prosperity of Sistan could not be restored 
in the same measure as that of the other provinces, for in 
1383 Timur had destroyed the famous “dyke of Rus- 


1 It can be seen from the curious comparison of the Persians and the 
Turks in the Muhakamat al-lughatayn that Mir «Alī Shir cherished the 
hope that the Turks might outstrip the Persians even in the cultural 
field. Somewhat naively, the author saw the superiority of the Turks 
over the Persians in the fact that every Turk knew Persian, while hardly 
any Persian knew Turkish. 

2 See Ulugh-beg, p. 12. 

3 ZN, I, 32. 

4 Ibid., 1, 34. 


tam" 1, Both under Timur and under Shahrukh, Sistan several 
times revolted against the Chaghatay power and was laid wasie 
anew. Mazandaran was joined with Khorasan already under the 
Chingizids. According to Hamdullah Qazvini 2, Khorasan, Kū- 
histan, Kümis, Mazandaran and Tabaristan were, under the 
Mongols, like a separate state, and their revenues were entered 
separately from the general revenue of the Mongol dominions 
in Persia. The explanation of this arrangement must be probably 
sought in the conditions of nomad life: the Mongol detachments 
stationed in Khorasan withdrew for the winter to the shore of 
the Caspian sea. Such movements are often mentioned in Timur’s 
and Shahrukh’s histories. 

One result of the troubles that followed Timur’s death was 
that Herat, instead of Samarqand, acquired the rank of the 
capital of Timur’s empire. The Timurids had to struggle not 
only amongst themselves, but also with the survivors of the 
dynasties dispossessed by Timur. In the West, the Turkman 
dynasty of the BLack SHEEP succeeded in securely restoring its 
kingdom, and even in extending its possessions beyond the old 
boundaries. After Shahrukh’s three expeditions to the West, 
Jahan-Shah (1436), son of Qara-Yüsuf who had fought against 
Timur, was recognised ruler of Azarbayjan. In the remaining 
part of Persia, the descendants of Timur’s three eldest sons, 
Jahangir, "Omar-Shaykh and Miranshah, were gradually repla- 
ced by the sons of Shahrukh. Of these, ULUGH-BEG ruled from 
1409 in Samarqand, IBRAHIM-SULTAN from 1414 in Shiraz, and 
SUYURGHATMisH from 1418 in Kabul, Ghazni and Qandahar. 
Another of Shahrukh’s sons, Baysunqur, who had assimilated 
Persian learning to a greater degree than his brothers, remained 
in Herat. He was regarded as his father’s vazir and, with him, 
contributed to the splendour of the capital. For one of Baysun- 
qur’s infant sons, SULTAN-MUHAMMAD, a special state was 
created in Central Persia in 1442, comprising the towns of Sul- 
taniya, Qazvin, Rayy and Qum 3. 


1 V. Barthold, A historical and geographical survey of Iran (in Russian) 
SPb. 1903, p. 48. 
2 GMS, XXIII, I, 147. 3 AR, f. 257b. 
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On the whole, this division oí the former empire favoured 
the restoration of culture and its further development. Besides 
the capital, other cities too realised achievements which later 
profited the whole of the Iranian cultural world. In his account 
of Ibrahim-Sultan’s death (1435), ‘Abd al-Razzaq mentions as 
his particular merit his patronage to SHARAF AL-DIN YAZDI 
which enabled ‘‘this most elegant writer in the world and the 
noblest man in Iran"! to finish his work on Timur’s history 
(Zafar-nàma). Under the Uzbeks this work was translated into 
Turki by a Bukharan author 2, but even under the Timurids it 
attracted the attention of the Turks. The poet Lutfi, whom "Alī 
Shir prefers to all his other predecessors 3, completed a versified 
version of the Zafar-ndma. No fair copy of this work (over 
2,000 verses) was prepared and it remained unknown 4. 

The concentration of the power in the hands of the members 
of Shahrukh’s family did not lead to political stability. Shahrukh's 
sons and grandsons fought against each other. Gradually the 
Timurid state shrank and, in the provinces still under Timurid 
rule, the power passed to the descendants of "Omar-Shaykh 
and Mīrānshāh. In 1446, Shahrukh himself led an expedition to 
the West, against his grandson Sultan-Muhammad 5 who had 
seized Isfahan and was besieging Shiraz. The prince fled, and 
among his advisers whom Shahrukh brought to account was the 
historian Sharaf al-din, the prince's constant companion. It was 
said that in some verses he suggested that an old man should 
make room for a young one, and he was also accused of having 
assured the prince that Shahrukh would never come to the West. 
On being questioned, Sharaf al-din admitted only the last charge, 
but explained that far from being an incitement to rebellion it 
was only a hope that Shahrukh would treat his promising grand- 


1 Ibid., f. 245b. 

2 ZVO, XV, 257. The MS. of this translation exists, as far as I know. 
only in Constantinople (Nür-i Othmaniya, 3268). 

3 Muhākama, in Quatremére's Chrestomathy, 34. On Lutfi see Ulugh- 
beg, p. 136. 

* Majālis, 29a. 

5 Ulugh-beg, p. 145. 
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son with leniency and forgive him his impertinence. "Abd al- 
Latif, Ulugh-beg’s son, who was with Shahrukh’s army, roughly 
upbraided the historian, and the latter was handed over to him. 
This was what "Abd al-Latif was aiming at, as he had only 
wished to save the historian’s life, and he immediately sent him 
to Herat. According to one report 1 "Abd al-Latif claimed that 
Ulugh-beg needed Sharaf ad-din for his astronomical observa- 
tions, and therefore sent him to Samarqand. "Abd al-Razzag 2 
says nothing on the subject, and apparently the historian went no 
further than Herat. When Khorasan was for a short time seized 
by Sultan-Muhammad (1449) Sharaf al-din was able to return 
to the West. He settled down in his birth-place Taft (near Yazd) 
and lived there in his khānagā till he died in 1454. In spite of 
his association with Sultan-Muhammad, he was visited there in 
1452 by Sultan-Muhammad’s brother and murderer Abul-Qasim 
Babur 8. 

Despite the discord which reigned among Shahrukh’s descen- 
dants, the political prestige of Herat built up by the exertions 
of Shahrukh proved more enduring than the prestige with which 
Timur had sought to endow Samarqand. Sultan-Muhammad’s 
expedition against Herat in 1449 was partly provoked by the 
declaration of the "chiefs (sardārān) of [Persian] Iraq and 
Luristan” that they would submit to the sovereign whose resi- 
dence would be “the throne of Shahrukh’s sultanate” 4. Miran- 
shah’s grandson ABU-Sa‘iID 5, who reigned in Samarqand since 
I451, was constantly planning to seize Herat and make it his 
capital 6, and when in 1459 he achieved his ambition, he stayed 
on in Herat. 


1 Rieu, Pers. Man., 173. 

2 AR, f. 270b. 

3 Ibid., f. 295a. Abul-Qàsim Babur (d. in 1457) must not be confused 
with Zahir al-din Babur, founder of the empire of the Great Moghuls 
(d. in 1530), but to call them “Babur I" and “Babur II", as this is some- 
times done, would be a mistake as they ruled over entirely different 
provinces. 

4 Ibid., f. 286a. 

5 On him see Ulugh-beg, p. 160 sq. 

9 AR, f. 309b. Cf. Ulugh-beg, p. 173, note I. 
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Somewhat earlier the Timurids lost the western part of Iran. 
According to "Abd al-Razzaq, in 1453 all the western provinces 
of Persia from the frontiers of Azarbayjan and down to the 
Ocean, which had remained under the sway of Timur’s dynasty 
for 80 years, submitted to the Turkmans 1. In 1458 JAHAN-SHAH 
tried even to take Herat from the Timurids, but he had no suc- 
cess, and in 1459 a treaty was concluded which left Western 
Persia to Jahan-Shah, and Khorasan to Abü-Sa*id 2. After Jahan- 
Shah’s death in 1467, Abü-Sa'*id tried to restore the Timurid 
power in the West — an attempt which cost him his life (1469). 
The western part of Iran remained under the Turkmans, with 
the only difference that the house of the Black Sheep was suc- 
ceeded by that of the White Sheep (Aq-qoyunlu). The principal 
representatives of this new dynasty were Uzun-Hasan (1466- 
1478) and his son YA*QUB (1479-1490). Meanwhile the Timurid 
state finally broke up; Turkestan remained under the power of 
Abū-Sa'īd's sons, whereas Khorasan passed into the hands of 
SULTAN-Husayn, a descendant of *Omar-Shaykh. 

Thus were formed those states outside which Mir *Ali Shir, 
judging by his works, found nothing worthy of notice by way 
of culture: the Turkman kingdom in the West and the two Ti- 
murid kingdoms, one in Samarqand and the other in Khorasan 3, 
neither of which formed a well-knit entity. In Khorasan in par- 
ticular many towns had their own "sultans" hostile to each other 
although belonging to the same family — that of Sultan-Husayn. 
The cultural life of Herat undoubtedly surpassed that of Samar- 
qand, but it is less clear how far the Timurid East was superior 
to the Turkman West. Our sources — mainly written in the 
Timurid state — are naturally biased in their judgment of the 
Turkmans. This much can be said that some of the records, 
quoted by European scholars 4, are contradicted by the evidence 


1 AR, f. 295a. The statement on “8o years” is slightly exaggerated for 
Timur crossed the Amu-Darya only in 1380. [The Turkmans of the Black 
Sheep (Qara-qoyunlu)]. 

2 On the treaty, ibid., 316b. 

3 Cf. Majālis, f. 31b, the expression Khorasan va Samarqand mülki. 

t For example Bouvat in J. As, CCVIII, 270, about Jahān-Shāh: 
"athée notoire, débauché et cruel". 
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of other Timurid, but more impartial, sources 1. Mir "Alī Shir’s 
opinion of his contemporary Sultan Ya*qüb ? is also compara- 
tively favourable. 


1 Cf. «Abd al-Razzaq's report on Jahan-Shah’s rule, f. 331a: “the 
country of Azarbayjan was extremely flourishing thanks to Mirza Jahan- 
Shah’s beneficence and good intentions, This well-meaning sovereign was 
thoroughly engaged in dispensing justice, in restoring the country, in 
raising the condition of the subjects; his capital Tabriz, by virtue of its 
numerous population and the advent of tranquillity, emulated Egypt and 
shone like the sun in its splendour”. 

2 Majālis, 78b: “among the Turkman sultans there were few stalwarts 
equal to him in the pleasantness of nature and in the praiseworthiness of 
manners". 
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III. MIR SALI SHIR’S ORIGIN AND YOUTH 


Mir «Alī Shir was born in Herat in 844/1440-1. According to 
Khwāndamīr 1 his family was closely connected with the Timurid 
house, in particular with the descendants of "Omar-Shaykh. With 
the latter, Mir "Alī Shīr's family was bound by ties of foster- 
brotherhood (kūkāltāshī). This term is usually explained in 
dictionaries as bóngültash “foster-brother, foster-sister”, but those 
who have heard it for themselves give it as kitkaltash 2. A large 
number of buildings of the Uzbek period in Turkestan are linked 
with persons surnamed kikāltash. This term does not accompany 
Mir *Ali Shir's name, but it appears in that of his brother, 
Darvīsh-"Alī 3, 

Mir "Alī Shir belonged to the high serving aristocracy and 
was by birth an amīr 4, beg, or (in Mongolian) noyon 5, inde- 
pendently from the fact whether he held any charge or not. 
Among Mir *Ali Shir's more distant ancestors, Belin 6, following 
Sām-mīrzā, mentions his maternal great-grandfather, Ba-Sa‘id 
Chang, one of the chief amirs of the divan in the time of Mirzà 
Bayqara, Sultan-Husayn's grandfather. As we shall see, Mir 
‘Ali Shir several times refers to his father without giving his 
name 7. In one of Khwandamir's stories Mir "Alī Shir’s father 


1 Habib al-siyar, 217. [Throughout this essay references are to the 
Bombay edition, III, 3]. 

2 [Kongiil means "heart" and kóngül-tash would mean "heart compa- 
nion", which the dictionaries equate with "nourished by the same breast, 
frère de lait". The interpretation may be right but the etymology kükäl = 
kongul is not sure. V.M.] 

3 For example, HS, 249, above. 

* Hence the Mir before his personal name which has been retained in 
literary works. It would be more correct to call him simple Ali-Shir, 

5 Babur writes Ali-Shir beg. The title noyon accompanies Mir "Alī 
Shir’s name, for instance, in Daulatshah, 14. 

6 O.c., 180. Cf. Nikitsky, 35. 

* [Possibly as a token of respect, usual among the Muslims. V.M.] 
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is called Ghiyath al-din Kichkina 1. Mir *Ali Shir’s close personal 
connection with the dynasty appears from the fact that he was 
Sultan-Husayn’s schoolfellow, as already mentioned by Babur 2. 
On the other hand, earlier sources do not seem to countenance 
the anecdote quoted by Belin, namely that the boys promised 
each other from the very first “de ne point s’oublier, si plus 
tard la fortune venait à sourire a l'un d'eux". This story is 
hardly more credible than the earlier one about the “Three 
Schoolfellows", i.e. Nizam al-mulk, Hasan-1 Sabbah and *Omar 
Khayyam. It is true that this last is notoriously "full of anachro- 
nisms” 3, whereas in our case the boys’ friendship is chronolo- 
gically possible. Sultan-Husayn was born in 1438 % and was thus 
only some two years older than Mir "Alī Shir. Neither was the 
joint education of a subject with his prince impossible. At the 
date of Timur's death (1405), MiRZA BAYQARA was twelve years 
old 5. He lost his political power in 1415. Shahrukh sent him to 
Qandahar where he intrigued against the local ruler, the prince 
Qaydu, for which he was imprisoned. At first Shahrukh ordered 
him to be sent to India, but changed his mind when he himself 
went to Qandahar. Brought to Shahrukh’s army, Bayqara was 
sent to Samarqand (1417) 6 and seems to have been killed soon 
after 7. His son GHIYATH AL-DIN MANSŪR could not have been 
more than a child at his father's death. He lived till 849/1445-6 
and resided in Herat, apparently as a private person. He may 
have even suffered from want, like Miranshah’s son Sidi-Ahmad 
who addressed to Shahrukh poems containing urgent requests 


1 HS, 179. Belin gives him the name, or surname, of Kichkina-bahddur 
which he found in a seventeenth century Turkish source (kichkina "little", 
bahādur "a hero, a stalwart”). Sām-mīrzā calls him only Bahadur. 

2 GMS, I, 178b. 

3 E.g. V. A. Zhukovsky in al-Muzaffariya, 326. 

* Muharram 842, see HS, 203. 

5 ZN, II, 734. 

6 On this see AR, ff. 205a, 209a sq. In Notices et extraits, XIV/I 279 
sq. the account of events does not come down to the prince's adventures 
in Qandahar. 

7 Daulatshāh, 374 sq. 
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for material assistance 1. We know that later Sidi-Ahmad’s son 
married Sultan-Husayn's sister. As the house in the north-east- 
ern quarter of Herat where Sultan-Husayn was born, came to 
be called “the palace" (daulat-khāna) we may infer that Mansür's 
family was somewhat more prosperous, and that the family of 
Sidi-Ahmad may have profited by the new relationship. 

Events soon put an end to Mir *Ali Shir's schooling. According 
to him, during the troubles after Shakrukh’s death, his father 
made up his mind to flee from Khorasan to Iraq with a "large 
crowd of people" 2. Mir "Alī Shīr's account of this journey and 
of the meeting in Taft with Sharaf al-din raises certain chrono- 
logical difficulties. Sharaf al-din took up residence in Taft only 
in 1449, so that at the time of their meeting Mir *Ali Shir was 
not six years old, but somewhat older. The choice of the verses 
written by the historian for the boy seems strange: “Sufi, do 
not condemn the revellers who worship wine, for the bowl con- 
tains the ray of the Friend’s reflection”. The fact itself of the 
arrival of the caravan in Taft and the visit to Sharaf al-din’s 
khānagā is not surprising, as the author of Timur’s history must 
have enjoyed popularity in the East. Among Sharaf al-din's visit- 
ors were Abul-Qàsim Babur, and, according to the Tārīkh-i 
Rashidi, even a prince of a more distant land, the future khan 
Yünus of Moghulistan 3. This latter report is full of chronological 
contradictions 4. M 


1 Ulugh-beg, p. 83, n. 5. 

2 Majàlis, 14b. 

3 On this term see Ulugh-beg, p. 11. 

* Ibid., p. 107. It says that Yünus was born in 818 or 819/1415 or 1417 
(see TR, pp. 84 and 115), was taken prisoner by Ulugh-beg at the age of 
sixteen (though the date is given as 832/1428-9), then was sent to Shahrukh, 
and from thence to the West to Sharaf al-din, under whom he studied in 
Yazd for twelve years till the latter's death, whereas in point of fact the 
historian lived till 1454. In Zahir al-din Babur’s version, GMS, I, 10, 
Yünus came to Ibrahim-Sultàn in Shiraz five or six months before the 
latter's death, i.e. in the autumn of 1434, he lived in Shiraz for seventeen 
or eighteen years and was nukar to the infant CAbdullaàh (born in 1433). 
Babur does not say that Yünus was Sharaf al-din's pupil, whereas Muham- 
mad Haydar claims (TR, 85) that it was owing to Sharaf al-din that Yünus 
became the best-educated man ever to have lived among the Moghuls. 
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By the beginning of the fourteen-fifties some degree of order 
had been restored in the Timurid possessions. Since 1451 Abū- 
Sa‘id ruled in Samarqand 1. On Monday 28 August 1452 2 Abul- 
Qasim Babur returned to Herat from his unfortunate expedition 
to the West which had nearly cost him the newly conquered 
Khorasan. In 1454 he made an unsuccessful attempt to seize 
Samarqand. On concluding a treaty with Abt-Sa‘id he returned 
to Herat on 25 December 3 of the same year. 

These dates were important in Sultan-Husayn’s life, and may 
be in that of Mir "Alī Shir and his family also. According to 
Khwandamir 4 Sultan-Husayn was fourteen years old when, after 
taking counsel with his mother, he entered Abul-Qasim Babur’s 
service. Consequently this must have occurred in 1452, probably 
after 28 August. Sultan-Husayn took part in the expedition of 
1454, but he stayed with Abii-Sa‘id and did not return with 
Babur to Khorasan. He was probably not alone in acting thus, 
but did it jointly with other princes descended from *Omar- 
Shaykh. This is made clear by subsequent events. Sultan-Uvays, 
son of Muhammad and Sultan-Husayn’s cousin, raised a revolt. 
This aroused Abū-Sa"īd's suspicions against the princes, and 
Sultan-Husayn with thirteen of his relatives was imprisoned in 
the citadel of Samarqand. When this news reached Herat, Sul- 
tan-Husayn’s mother Firüza-begum, daughter of Timur’s grand- 
son Sultan-Husayn, killed in 1405 5, came to Samarqand to inter- 
cede for her son. Through her mother she was a granddaughter 
of Mīrānshāh and first cousin to Abū-Sa'īd. Her request was 
granted, and Sultan-Husayn was liberated and returned to Ba- 
bur’s service. 

Khwāndamīr 6 says that Mir «Alī Shir entered Babur’s service 
at the same time as Sultan-Husayn, but he does not explain 


1 TR, p. 85. 

2 AR, f. 295a, gives the date as 12 Sha"bān 856. 

3 Ibid., f. 300b: 4 Muharram 859. 

4 HS, 204 above. 

5 Ulugh-beg, p. 65. Sultan-Husayn, son of Mansur, must have been 
named in his honour. 


6 HS, 217. 
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whether this relates to Sultan-Husayn's first or second enlist- 
ment. The latter is more probable as, according to Sam-mirza 1, 
Mir "Alī Shir's father was for some time in Abti-Sa‘id’s service, 
probably at the same time as Sultan-Husayn. The earliest autho- 
rity, "Abd al-Razzaq, knows nothing of Sultan-Husayn’s first 
enlistment in Babur's service 2. He only says that on Abt-Sa‘id’s 
orders, Sultan-Husayn was imprisoned in the Samarqand citadel, 
spent “a long time” in captivity, was set free and joined Babur 
who endowed him with a generous allowance of 100,000 kebek 3 
dinars. The kebek dinar was a silver coin weighing 2 drachms. 
At the rate of 1 silver drachm = 1/4 of a rouble, Sultan-Husayn’s 
allowance would amount to 50,000 roubles (£ 5,000). 
According to Daulatshah 4 Mir "Alī Shir’s father was in Ba- 
bur’s service; though a Turk, he was an educated man and tried 
to give his son the best education possible. He is said to have 
governed the state under Babur, but this can hardly be true, for 
the historians would have mentioned it. From Mir *Ali Shir’s 
own account 5 it is clear that his father was only a governor in 
the town of Sabzavar, a famous Shifite centre. This record 
appears in the biography of Mir-SHAHI of Sabzavar, a poet 
popular in his day, whose real name was Mir Aq-Malik. At one 
time he was an intimate of prince Baysunqur who died in 1433. 
Mir *Ali Shir never met him but corresponded with him. Ap- 
parently at the time when "the king” sent Mir "Alī Shīr's father 
as hdkim to Sabzavār, the hākim of Astarabad sent for Mir- 
Shahi. The poet died in Astarabad and his body was brought 
to Sabzavàr where it was solemnly received by the population 
and buried by the side of the poet's ancestors. According to 


1 Sām-mīrzā, son of Shah Isma‘il i, wrote the anthology Tuhfa-yi 
Sdmi, see Notice, 180, Nikitsky, 35. 

2 AR, f. 308b. It is known that SAbd al-Razzaq was born in Herat in 
1413 and died there in 1492. See his biography in ET. 

3 Called after the Chaghatay khan Kebek, 1318-1326, see Ulugh-bcg, 
p. 8. Instead of dīnār the Turks used the word altun (altin), see Daulat- 
shah, 373 above. The term altun often recurs in Mir "Alī Shir, see 
Majālis, 52a, 56b, 58a. 

4 Daulatshah, 495. 

5 Majālis, 13a. 
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Khwandamir 1 Mir Shahi died in Astarabad in 857/1453. In that 
case, Mir "Alī Shir’s father — if not himself — was in Babur’s 
service already before Sultan Husayn’s arrival from Samarqand. 
The "correspondence" mentioned by Mir SAli Shir was between 
a child and an old man. Like all the inhabitants of Sabzavar Mir 
Shahi was a Shi‘a, which did not prevent him from becoming a 
close companion of Bàysunqur. They drew apart only because 
the poet would not give up his nom de plume to please the prince, 
who wished to appropriate 1t to his own exclusive use. Later the 
poet tried to mollify the prince by his verses, but does not seem 
to have succeeded. 

These Shi'ite connections give rise to the question of Mir 
«Alī Shir's own persuasion. Belin 2 sees in the very name “‘AII- 
Shir” sufficient proof of his having been a Shi‘a (he uses a 
rather unhappy expression: "appartenait au rite orthodoxe de la 
Perse"). Babur 3, however, names Mir "Alī Shir among those 
on whose advice Sultan-Husayn abjured Shi‘ism. There is every 
indication that, under Timur and his dynasty, the hostility be- 
tween Sunnis and Shi‘as was not as bitter as it became in the 
sixteenth century under the Uzbeks and Shah Isma‘il. Sultan 
Babur 4, Mir *Ali Shir's first patron, was also a Sunni though 
not particularly hostile to the Shi‘as. According to Daulatshah, 
Mir *Ali Shir was even then a "bilingual" poet, writing verse 
both in Persian and Turkish, and Babur liked his poetry. At 
that time Mir "Alī Shir’s participation in the affairs of the state 
was of course out of the question. Sam-mirza says that Babur 
became attached to Mir *Ali Shir and regarded him as a son. 

The sources do not give the exact date of Sultan-Husayn’s 
re-enlistment in Babur's service, but it must have happened before 
October 1456. At the beginning of that month Babur left Herat 


1 HS, 150. 

2 Notice, 219. 

3 GMS, I, 164b above. 

4 AR, 306a, below, words ascribed to Babur about the Shi‘ite coins 
struck during his reign: "whatever be a man's persuasion, let him hold 
it, but I am firm in the Sunna and in Abū-Hanīfa's rite". 
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for Mashhad where he arrived on the 14th 1, He was accompanied 
by both Sultan-Husayn and Mir "Alī Shir, which shows that the 
former’s confinement in the Samarqand citadel was not as pro- 
longed as ‘Abd al-Razzaq would make us think. Babur spent the 
winter in Mashhad and died there in March 1457 2. 

After Abul-Qasim Babur’s death, the two friends parted for 
twelve years. For Mir ‘Ali Shir those were years of study, at 
first in Mashhad, then in Herat and Samargand. For Sultan- 
Husayn they were years of free “cossack life’, as his contem- 
poraries, including Mir "Alī Shir 3 called it. 

In those early years, the young prince did not venture to ad- 
vance any independent claims, and during the troubles in Khora- 
san after Babur’s death, he tried to side with one or the other 
of the pretenders. Apparently, immediately after Babur’s death 
he went to Marv to join one of these, MIRZA SANJAR, to whom, 
in the beginning of 1455, Babur had given in fief Marv, Makhan 
and Jam 4. During Babur's march from Herat to Mashhad in 
October 1456, the inhabitants of Jam complained to him of the 
unjust administration of the men appointed by Sanjar, but Babur 
took no action 5. After Babur's death, Sanjar showed himself 
unwilling to submit either to the latter’s only son Shāh-Mahmūd 
(who was eleven years old), or to Baysunqur’s other grandson 
Sultan-Ibrahim (son of "Alā al-daula) who had been in prison 
in Babur's time. Sultān-Husayn was well received by Sanjar 
who gave him his daughter Bike-Sultan-begum in marriage. On 
this occasion robes of honour were distributed to the "princes, 
dignitaries, amirs and noyons" 6. Sultan-Husayn’s eldest son, 
Badi* al-Zamàn, was born of this marriage. Later, after he had 


1 AR, f.. 304b, gives the date as 14 Dhul-qa‘da 860. 

2 Ibid., f. 305b, Tuesday, 25 Rabi! if 861, probably 22 March. 

3 Majālis, 12b: qazaqliq. [The Russian term cossack is a derivation 
from the originally Turkish term]. 

* AR, 301a. On Sanjar and his relations with Sultan-Husayn cf. also 
V. Zhukovsky, Ruins of ancient Marv (in Russian), SPb. 1894, p. 69 sq. 

5 AR, 304a. 

6 HS, 204; there too other items of information on Sultan-Husayn's 
youth. 
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ascended the throne, Sultan-Husayn divorced the companion of 
his youth, and this separation became a tragedy for the queen 1. 
Because of her “high birth”, she used to consider herself above 
Sultān- Husayn's other wives and any particular attention which 
he bestowed on any one of them aroused her wrath. By such 
behaviour she finally brought him to divorce her. The queen 
spent the remainder of her life “in extreme grief” till her death 
in 893/1488. She was buried in royal state in the presence of 
“Badis al-Zamān and all the princes" (but not the Sultan) in the 
Badīī madrasa built by her and named after her son. Babur 
takes this event less tragically and approves of Sultan-Husayn’s 
action 2: “a bad woman in the house of a good man is a foretaste 
of hell on earth”. 

The young prince won his father-in-law’s confidence. When, 
in the summer of 1451 3, Sanjar proceeded to Mashhad, he en- 
trusted Marv to Sultan-Husayn. The prince fell out with the 
chief dignitary, Hasan Arlat, on the suspicion that the latter 
wished to seize his person. Sultan-Husayn occupied Marv but 
was driven out. He carried on operations on the Murghab up- 
stream from Marv as far as Marüchaq, spent the winter between 
Marv and Khiva, and in the spring of 1457 was on the Tejen 
where, as Khwandamir puts it, he won his first victory *: he 
attacked the force of Baba-Hasan who had been dislodged by 
the Turkmans from the banks of the Gurgan and was marching, 
by way of Abivard, to join Sanjar. Baba-Hasan was captured 
and killed, and part of his force joined Sultan-Husayn. Other 
victories followed in the same year — the taking of Nesa, then 
of Astarabad where ruled the Turkman amir HusAYN-BEG 
SA*DLU, a cousin of Jahān-Shāh's. After the capture of the town 
the prince was hanged 5. Being desirous to legalise his situation, 
Sultan-Husayn from Nesa opened negotations with Sanjar, and 
from Astarābād, with Abū-Sa'īd. As might be expected, this 


1 [bid., 245. 

2 GMS, I, 169 above: "the Mirza was right". 

3 Before this comes the mention of Sha"ban 861 (June-July). 
* Also mentioned in AR, 318b. 

5 Thus in AR, 319a. 
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first attempt met with a rebuff. Abu-Sa‘id protracted the nego- 
tiations until he had concluded peace with Jahan-Shah, after 
which he imprisoned Sultan-Husayn’s envoy and indicated his 
intention to wrest Astarabad from him. From then onwards the 
relations between Abii-Sa‘id and Sultan-Husayn remained hostile 
to the very end. 

In 1459 the historian "Abd al-Razzaq acted as Abü-Sa*id's 
envoy on the Gurgan. In the spring of 14591, Abü-Sa*id's ene- 
mies were defeated at Sarakhs; Sanjar, who was among them, 
was killed after the battle on Abü-Sa*id's orders. One detachment 
fled to Astarabad but was not admitted by Sultan-Husayn, and 
the prince who was in command of it was killed. Sultan-Husayn 
began to coin money bearing Abt-Sa‘id’s name. Together with 
«Abd al-Razzaq, he sent to Herat his own envoy who was re- 
ceived, although the war with the Turkmans had ended long 
ago 2. This disproves Khwandamir’s explanation of the reasons 
for the break between Abii-Sa‘id and Sultan-Husayn. Much more 
worthy of credit is ‘Abd al-Razzaq's report, according to which 
Abii-Sa‘id’s operations against Sultan-Husayn were caused by 
the plundering raids from Mazandaran into Khorasan, in the 
course of which the raiders penetrated as far as Sabzavar and 
Nishapür 3. 

Consequently the initiative in the hostilities belonged to Sultan- 
Husayn. They recurred more than once and often took the form 
of plundering raids. One episode in the struggle 1s of considerable 
historical and geographical interest, namely Sultan-Husayn’s 
flight from Astarabad to Khwarazm in 1460, and again in 1461. 
Both times the crossing of the Amu-Darya is mentioned, at a 


1 In the middle of Jamādī I 863, ibid., 318a. 

> [This sentence will be better understood if we add that, according 
to Khwandamir, the rupture between Abü-Sacid and Sultan-Husayn dated 
from the time when the former felt himself secure from the Turkmans 
of the Black Sheep. V.M.] 

3 AR, f. 321b. According to Khwandamir, 208 above, the bands operated 
at first against the "Arabs" in Biyārjumand. Their inroad into the 
provinces of Khorasan was a surprise for Sultan-Husayn and contrary to 
his wishes. 
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place where now runs the dry bed of the Uzboy 1. An equally 
uncommon incident 1s Abu-Sa‘id’s excursion on the sea in the 
spring of 1460. A few days after he had occupied Astarābād, 
Abi-Sa‘id proceeded to the sea-shore and put out in a boat, from 
which he was conveyed on board a large ship. This trip lasted 
from morning till night 2. 

Abü-Sa*id left in Astarabad his third son, the infant SULTAN- 
MAHMUD (born in 1453) 3. In the beginning of May 1461 Sul- 
tan-Husayn, taking advantage of Abt-Sa‘id’s difficulties in Tur- 
kestan, reoccupied Astarabad 4. From there he led an expedition 
against Herat, by way of Sabzavar, Nishapür and Sarakhs. He 
besieged the capital and took measures to prevent Abū-Sa'īd's 
troops from crossing the Amu-Darya, but did not succeed in this 
latter plan. In October 5, Sultan-Husayn was forced to raise the 
siege and return to Mazandaran, leaving a garrison in Sarakhs 
which later surrendered to Abū-Sa'īd. At the approach of Abū- 
Sa‘id’s army, Sultan-Husayn again fled to Khwarazm. There he 
gradually made himself master of the whole province, including 
Khiva, where the inhabitants had risen against the governor ap- 
pointed by Abū-Sa'īd. Sultan-Husayn’s activity in Khorasan is 
again referred to under 1464. He marched swiftly through Nesa, 
Abivard,Mashhad, Turshiz and Tin, killing and plundering on 
the way 9. In spite of the victory which he won at Turshiz 7, 
he was obliged to retreat to Khwarazm which also slipped out of 
his grasp. Khwarazm passed into the hands of Amir Nür-Sa*id, 


1 The report of the first crossing speaks of boats, ZVO, XIV, o26 
sq. The year 1464 given in ZVO, 027, is a mistake. [The report is im- 
portant as showing that the Oxus disembogued westwards, into the Caspian, 
instead of flowing, as at present, northwards to the Aral sea. See in more 
detail, Barthold, A History of irrigation in Turkestan, 1914, pp. 88-93. 
V.M.] 

2 AR, f. 322b. 

3 Babur, GMS, I, 25b, the year 857. 

4 According to Khwandamir, 209, in the middle of Sha‘ban 865. 

5 Muharram 866, AR, 209. The siege began on Monday 31 August/24 
Dhul-qa*da, ibid., 326b. 

6 AR, 333a above; HS, 212. 

7 He told Khwandamir that in this battle he personally wounded 15 men. 
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a descendant of Shah-Malik, the former ruler of Khwarazm. 
Nūr-Sa'īd was regarded as Abu-Sasid's vassal, although he se- 
veral times rebelled against him. In 1465 Sultan-Husayn in- 
vaded Khwarazm from the Uzbek country and partly devastated 
it. Nūr-Sa'īd paid for his negligence in the defence of the pro- 
vince first with his power, and later with his life !. In 1468 2 
Sultan-Husayn turned for help to the Uzbek khan ABuL-Kuayr, 
who once had set Abū-Sa'īd on the throne of Samarqand 3. 
Khwandamir relates in detail Sultan-Husayn’s reception in the 
khan's ordu, where he spent a week, the disputes on points of 
etiquette and the testing of Sultan-Husayn’s capacity for drinking 
wine without getting drunk, which set him high in the khan's 
opinion 4. Abul-Khayr was at the time suffering from paralysis 5 
and died soon after. The grave troubles which broke out among 
the Uzbeks made it hopeless to expect help from them. Sultàn- 
Husayn seems to have penetrated into the more westerly provin- 
ces of the Uzbek possessions. His sister married the Astrakhan 
khan Ahmad $, possibly the khan of the Golden Horde who was 
Ivan III's opponent 7. Lather this princess, with her daughter 
and two sons, returned to her brother in Herat 8. 

Circumstances favoured Sultan-Husayn so well that he suc- 
ceeded in occupying Khorasan even without the help of the 
Uzbeks. At the end of February 1468 9 Abii-Sa‘id set out on the 
conquest of Western Persia — an expedition which cost him 
his life. Since the autumn and throughout the winter, an attack 
from Sultan-Husayn had been expected in Herat, and measures 
were being taken for the defence of the town. Abti-Sa‘id’s son, 


1 AR, 337b. Muhammad Salih, Shaybānī-nāma, ed. Melioransky-Samoy- 
lovich, SPb. 1908. Preface and ch. XV, where we find the expression: 
"he drank the cup of martyrdom". 

2 On the date of Abul-Khayr's death see ET. 

3 Ulugh-beg, p. 165 sq. 

4 HS, 214. 

5 [Marad-i gābih, “a hideous illness", cannot be "paralysis". V.M.] 

6 GMS, I, 164. 

7 [Tsar Ivan III reigned 1462-1505]. 

8 HS, 242. 

9 At the beginning of Shacban 872, according to AR, 339a. 
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SULTAN-AHMAD, had even set out of Samarqand with 50,000 
men but, on the Murghāb, heard of his father’s death 1. Sultān- 
Husayn had made sure that the news should reach him. According 
to Khwandamir, Sultan-Ahmad had come as far as Andkhoy 
where he was joined by his brother SULTĀN-MAHMŪD, who had 
returned from Azarbayjan with the remnants of the army and 
had made an unsuccessful effort to establish himself in Herat. 
The brothers decided to abandon the struggle for Khorasan and 
withdrew beyond the Amu-Darya. How swift was the succession 
of events may be seen from the dates given by "Abd al-Razzag. 
On Friday ro March 2, after the religious ceremony, the news 
spread of Abü-Sa'id's death, and on Thursday the 16th 3, Sul- 
tàn-Mahmud entered Herat. On Friday the 17th, the khutba 
was read in his and his brother’s names, and on the next Friday 
Sultan-Husayn alone was mentioned in the public prayer. A few 
days before, the commander of the citadel of Ikhtiyar al-din had 
revolted and Sultan-Mahmud had been forced to withdraw from 
the town. On March 24 Sultàn-Husayn in person entered Herat. 
In April he was joined by Mir "Alī Shir, who until then had 
been with Sultan-Ahmad’s army, in the suite of Ahmad Hājjī 
beg, the all-powerful ruler of Samarqand. 

We have said that since 1457 Mir *Ali Shir stayed in Mashhad 
and did not accompany Sultan-Husayn either to Marv, or in his 
further peregrinations. One of Sultan-Husayn’s chief companions 
at arms was Mir "Alī Shir’s maternal uncle (taghay) Mir 
SASID, as Mir "Alī Shir calls him 4, or Mir Sa‘id Aqa, as in 
«Abd al-Razzaq 5 and Khwāndamīr 6. He perished in 1461, when 
Sarakhs surrendered to Abū-Sa'īd. The surrender took place by 
agreement and all the other warriors were spared. But such was 
the hate that Abi-Sa‘id bore the amir that he had him put to 


1 Ibid., 347a. 
2 25 Sha*ban 873, ibid., 343a. 

3 2 Ramadhan, tbid., f. 345a. 

4 Majālis, 31a. Notice, 225, has Mir-Said and "oncle paternel”, although 
the note gives the right explanation. 

5 AR, f. 327b. 

6 HS, 210. 
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death contrary to the pact. Sa'īd Aqa enjoyed Sultan-Husayn’s 
full confidence. He wrote Turkish poetry and his poetical nom 
de plume was Kabuli. He had a younger brother Muhammad- 
CAli, surnamed GHARIBI 1, also a Turkish poet, as well as a 
musician and calligrapher. Like Mir ‘Ali Shir’s other relatives, 
he belonged to Sultan-Husayn’s “old servants” and, in addition, 
enjoyed the sultan’s special favour for personal services rendered. 
Later, he left him and was killed in Samarqand by his elder 
brother’s assassin. This latter reference can hint only at Abū- 
Sa'īd, and from it the conclusion can be drawn that Gharibi, 
like the other relations of Mir "Alī Shir, was in Sultan Husayn’s 
service in the years of the latter’s “cossack life’. Amir Sa‘id 
Aqa left a son Haypar2, a handsome. brave and promising 
youth whose end, under Sultan-Husayn, was even sadder than 
his father’s 3. He was closely related to Mir "Alī Shir who regar- 
ded him as a son. “On both his father’s and mother’s side (he 
descended) from old retainers of the palace, nay was even a 
child of the palace" 4. At first he devoted himself to study and 
wrote poetry; then he became a soldier, winning fame by his 
skill in archery and swordmanship, and finally became a hermit 
(see below p. 62). Mir ‘Ali Shir expressed the hope 
that he might yet find himself but events frustrated this ex- 
pectation. 

Mir "Alī Shīrs Majālis al-nafā”is gives many characteristic 
details on the life of the author and of other persons connected 
with him. To our regret, the work cannot be attributed to any 
definite period of the author's life, nor is its official date (896| 
1490-1) supported by some of the passages. Thus the ruler of 
Samarqand contemporary with the author is called Sultān-"Alī 
mirza, Sultān-Mahmūd's son 5, but he ruled in Samarqand for 


1 Notice, 225: Ghourbeti. 

2 On his extraction see HS, 282. 

3 He is undoubtedly identical with the Haydar, surnamed Sabūhī, men- 
tioned in the Majàlis, í. 67b; Belin, o.c., 225. 

4 Dargah-nin bayirisi bülki toghmasi dur. 

5 Majális, Ros: “now established on the throne of the sultanate in 
Samarqand”. 
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a short time in 1496, and then for a longer period in 1498-15001. 
In 1490-1, Sultan-Mahmiid was still alive and so was even his 
eldest brother and predecessor Sultān-Ahmad. Sultan-Husayn is 
spoken of as one already dead 2, which shows that this passage 
does not belong to Mir *Ali Shir and was written at least 5 years 
after his death. 

Both from Mir *Ali Shir's work and from other accounts we 
learn that he spent the years 1457-1469 at first in Mashhad, 
then in Herat, and finally in Samarqand. The dates of his move- 
ments from Mashhad to Herat, and from Herat to Samarqand 
are not given. We have seen that his stay in Mashhad lasted 
well into the period when Abū-Sa'īd's power was established in 
Khorasan. In those troubled years Mashhad does not seem to 
have been involved in the military operations, though the armies 
on several occasions approached the town 3. However, Khorasan 
was torn by internal strife from which even Mir *Ali Shir's 
father did not stand aloof, despite the fact that he did not attend 
Sultan-Husayn. In the beginning of 1458 he was in Herat 
in the suite of the prince Sultān-Ibrāhīm, Shahrukh's great- 
grandson, and, jointly with the father of the historian Mirkhond, 
took part in the embassy which visited Abu-Sa‘id in Balkh 4. 
Later Mir "Alī Shir joined Abu-Sa‘id in Herat. He spent "some 
time" with him but was disappointed by his reception and in 
consequence went on to Samarqand 5. According to Babur 9, Mir 
«Alī Shir was banished by Abii-Sa‘id to Samarqand for some 
offence (jarima). Mir SAli Shir himself explains that he went to 
Samarqand to study 7, a reason for which in those days nobody 
left Herat for Samarqand. It was natural for Yusuf Badia 
mentioned in the same passage to have gone from Andijan to 


The dates are, for instance, in Babur. 
Majàlis, 81a: “let God illuminate his grave”. 
E.g., Abū-Sa'īd's troops in the spring of 1460, see AR, 322b. 
* HS, 179. AR, 312b, in his account of this embassy names only the 
shaykhs who took part in it, but not the laymen. 
5 HS, 217. 
6 GMS, I, 170b. 
T Majális, 28a. 
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study in Samarqand, just as Mir *Ali Shir’s friend Muhammad 
Badakhshi, a native of the village of Ishkamish1 went for his 
studies first to Samarqand, and after that to Herat to complete 
his education 2, but to leave Herat for Samarqand must have been 
regarded as an exile. 

Some light on this period of Mir *Ali Shir’s life may be shed 
by his account of SHAYKH SADR AL-DIN RAVĀSĪ, an unusually 
handsome and eloquent man who “captivated his heart” 3, and 
who was also greatly admired by persons of high rank, such as 
the shah of Badakhshan who became the Shaykh’s murid and 
took private lessons with him, and even the “king of the time”, 
the Sultan Abu-Sa‘id 4. 

This shows that Mir "Alī Shir was in Herat in Abi-Sa‘id’s 
time while the SHAH OF BADAKHSHAN sojourned there. The dy- 
nasty of the shahs of Badakhshan 5, who claimed descent from 
Alexander the Great, was exterminated by Abū-Sa'īd, who mar- 
ried shah Sultan-Muhammad’s daughter and had by her a son, 
Abü-Bakr 9. Later, he sent an army against Badakhshan. Sultan- 
Muhammad submitted volutarily and came to Herat, while his 
son fled to Kashghar. Abū-Bakr was made prince of Badakhshan. 
Then the fugitive prince returned from Kashghar, and Abū- 
Bakr fled. Badakhshan had to be re-conquered, after which 
Abu-Sa‘id ordered all the members of the dynasty to be put to 
death. According to Daulatshāh 7 this took place in 871/1466-7. 
Mir *Ali Shir gives no dates and speaks only of the killing of 
the shah, whose poetical nom de plume was Lali, and of his son, 
Ibn Lali, In the case of the latter he uses the same expression 
as when speaking of the death of his uncles: Ibn Lali was killed 


1 Which at that time belonged to the Qunduz province. 

2 Majalis, 57a. 

3 Majālis, 16b. 

4 The account of the sultan's attachment to the Shaykh adds: “to say 
nothing of the other people": özgä khalayiq-qa ne yitkay. 

5 On this dynasty see EI, s.v. Badakhshan. On its fall see AR, f. 349a. 

6 TR. 108. 

7 Daulatshah, 453. 


“by his father’s murderer” 1. Natives of Badakhshan enjoyed 
some importance in Herat. One of them, ‘Abd al-Samad Badakh- 
shi, was requested to write the history of Abi-Sa‘id’s reign, 
apparently in verse. Mir "Alī Shir once pointed out to him a 
mistake in the metre, and this incident was the beginning of 
their friendly relations 2. 

These facts suggest that Mir "Alī Shir joined Abü-Sa*id after 
1464 when Sultan-Husayn had temporarily, and as it seemed 
definitely, disappeared from the stage, and probably soon after 
Abū-Sa'īd's conquest of Badakhshan. Before this happened, shah 
Sultan-Muhammad was still in Badakhshan and had married one 
of his daughters to the Moghul Yūnus-khan. The eldest son 
of this marriage was the future Khan Mahmid, born in 868; 
1464 3. 

In view of Mir *Ali Shir's close ties with men of Badakhshan, 
the events of 871 may have affected his position. There may 
have been, too, some jealousy on the Sultan's part towards the 
friends of the handsome shaykh. Mir *Ali Shir, who till the end 
of his days had neither family, nor descendants, seems to have 
had a penchant for handsome youths. One of his favourites was 
Hājjī Muhammad, a native of Mashhad, "an angel in human 
shape", whom he loved "as a son, and even more” 4. 

It is hard to understand how Mir *Ali Shir could have ex- 
pected any particular regard on the part of the Sultan by whose 
orders his uncles had been put to death. In Samarqand Mir *Ali 
Shir found two noble patrons, Darvish Muhammad-tarkhan 
(whose sister was Abü-Sa*id's senior wife and mother of Sultàn- 
Ahmad), and AnMaAp-Hajjt BEG 5. Ahmad-Hajji beg, whom 
Mir *Ali Shir mentions several times, was a professional soldier 
but he had been brought up in Khorasan and was an educated 
man. Under the nom de plume of Vafa?i he composed a poetical 


1 Majàlis, 21a. 

2 Ibid. 

3 TR, 108, GMS, I, rīb. 

* Majalis, 57b. 

5 GMS, I, 18, 57. During the struggle for Samarqand in 1496 both 
these begs, who belonged to opposite factions, lost their lives. 
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divan 1. For ten years Ahmad-Hajji beg was governor of Herat, 
then for a long time the all-powerful ruler of Samarqand, the 
sovereign's viceroy 2. 

In Samarqand, Mir "Alī Shir's teacher was KHoja FADLULLAH 
ABUL-LAYTHI, a descendant of Abul-Layth. His knowledge of 
the figh won him the nickname of the second Abu-Hanifa, and 
his mastery of Arabic was considered equal to that of Ibn-Hajib 
(d. in 1248), the famous author of the manual ai-Kāfiya 3. Other 
scholars contemporary with Mir "Alī Shir, as for instance Mu- 
hammad Badakhshi, studied under the same Khoja. Mir *Ali 
Shir worked with him for two years, and judging by the infor- 
mation quoted above, these two years may cover the whole of his 
sojourn in Samarqand. He lived in the khanaga 4, or madrasa 5, 
of Shaykh Fadlullah, who called him his son. 

The time spent in Samarqand is the only period of Mir *Ali 
Shir's life before he entered Sultan-Husayn’s service that has 
become known. This is apparent from what Babur says 9 about 
Mir "Alī Shir's exquisite manners (the term nazākat or nàzik- 
lük must be probably understood in this sense) 7: others explained 
this quality by haughtiness, but in fact such manners were natural 
to Mir *Ali Shir and in Samarqand he behaved much in the 
same way. 

In 1469 Mir "Alī Shir, together with Ahmad-Hajji beg, was 
in Sultan-Ahmad's army. Belin naively supposes that this could 


1 Majalis, 44b, 7ob. Mir «Alī Shir objected to this takhallus because 
he considered it wrong to appropriate a poetical name already rendered 
famous by another poet. 

2 On the madrasa built by him see ibid., 32a. 

3 Ibid., 15b: "arabiyat-da Ibn-Hàjib kaffa-si-gha tutar-erdi. In Belin's 
translation (o.c., 185) there is a lacuna here which distorts the sense of the 
passage: “le khadjé, dit Ali-Chir, était tellement versé dans la jurisprudence 
qu'on le comparait à Ibn-Hádjib". The words on the kaffa evidently hint at 
the title of al-Kafiya. | The two words are of different origin, and the sup- 
posed hint would be based only on the assonance. V.M.]. On Ibn Hājib, 
Brockelmann, I, 303. 

4 Thus Khwāndamīr, HS, 217. 

9 Thus in Notice, possibly after Sām-mīrzā (cf. Nikitsky, 36). 

6 GMS, I, 170b. 

7 [The term may also mean "shyness", or "touchiness". V.M.] 
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have been a measure of precaution taken by Sultan-Ahmad 1, 
but this prince had nothing to fear from Mir "Alī Shir, if he was 
at all aware of his existence. With his patrons’ help Mir "Ali 
Shir could have found his way to the young sultan, but he does 
not seem to have wished to do so, perhaps because he knew how 
foreign Sultan-Ahmad was to all literary interests 2. 

When the news of Sultan-Husayn’s entry into Herat was 
confirmed, Mir "Alī Shir asked Ahmad-Hājjī beg's leave and 
set out for Herat. No credit should be attached to Sam-mirza’s 
statement 3 that Sultan-Husayn personally asked Ahmad-Hājji 
beg to allow Mir *Ali Shir to join him, and that Ahmad-Hajji 
beg surrounded this journey with every possible luxury. Mir 
«Alī Shir arrived in Herat without pomp, but once in Herat he 
became an important person thanks to his friendship with the 
monarch. 

On the day of Bayram (14 April) Mir "Alī Shir presented to 
Sultan-Husayn his Hilaliya qasida ("the New-Moon ode") which 
the Sultan greatly admired. It 1s quite unlikely that this qasida 
should have been Mir «Alī Shir’s first poetical work, or even that 
he should have come to Abū-Sa'īd empty-handed. Yet we know 
of no earlier verses of his, not even by title. Mir "Alī Shir’s Tur- 
kish divan, disposed according to the four ages of man (child- 
hood, youth, middle age and old age) * — and thus supposed to 
include poems written in his childhood and youth — does not 
contain, as far as it is known, any addresses either to Abul-Qasim 
Babur or Abu-Sa‘id. The poet must have had reasons of his own 
for linking up his fame exclusively with that of Sultan-Husayn, 
for which end he concealed or destroyed all that he had written 
before. 


1 O.c., 186 (mesure de précaution). 

2 Ulugh-beg, p. 175. 

3 Notice, 186 sq., and Nikitsky, 36, where the fitting out of the traveller 
is ascribed to Sultan-Ahmad himself — probably owing to faulty trans- 
lating. 

4 Notice, 238. 
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IV. MIR ‘ALI SHIR AND SULTAN-HUSAYN BEFORE 
THEIR FIRST DISAGREEMENT 


(1469-1487) 


Mir «Alī Shir found the situation in Herat far less peaceful 
than could have been expected from the rapidity with which 
Sultan-Husayn had established his power. The change of rulers 
brought an innovation that stirred up strong feelings, namely 
the Shi'ite khutba which was introduced with the names of the 
twelve imams included in it. A particularly fierce outbreak occur- 
red on 22 June when the Qurban-Bayram was celebrated. On this 
day a fanatical Shi'a preacher (wā'iz) made an allocution. The 
Sunnis were indignant and carried their complaint to the Sultan, 
whom they found on his way from the main street to the place of 
prayer. He sent men who dragged the preacher from the pulpit, 
and the sovereign’s orthodoxy was thus re-asserted. This account 
by a contemporary of the events! clearly shows how innocuous 
were the religious disputes of those days in comparison with what 
took place in the sixteenth century under the Safavids. Babur 2 
says that after this incident Sultan-Husayn strictly conformed 
his actions to the Sunna, though in his old age ill-health (probably 
gout) prevented him from performing the ritual prayer (namaz); 
nor did he observe the fast. We have seen that Babur names 
Mir ‘Ali Shir among the persons under whose influence Sultan- 
Husayn reverted to the Sunna. 

Sultan-Husayn and Mir *Ali Shir thought it necessary to have 
the support of the representatives of religious authority. They 
were fortunate in that, contrary to the experience of the Samar- 
qand Timurids, they did not have to cope with a "rustic shaykh” 
sprung from the people 3. The head of the Herat Naqshbandis 
was a highly educated poet and mystic ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN JAMI 


1 AR, 349b. 
2 Babur-nāma, GMS, I, 164b. 
3 Ulugh-beg, p. 174 sq. 
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(b. in 1414) with whom a common language was easily found. 
Even in the case of disputes between Shi'as and Sunnis, Jami 
never acted contrary to the tolerance habitual in Herat 1. When 
one day in Baghdad, where he spent the winter of 1472-3 on the 
way to Mecca, he was brought to account for verses suspected 
of anti-Shi‘a leanings, Jami was able to tell his accusers that it 
was rather from the Khorasan Sunnis that he had expected 
trouble over his book 2. 

The good relations which existed between Jami and the fol- 
lowers of Khoja Ahràr are attested both in Jami’s own works 
and in the pages of the Rashahàt, dedicated to him. Khoja Ahrār 
himself regarded Jami as a natural mediator between himself 
and the government of Herat. On 11 September 1469, Sultan- 
Husayn marched with his army on Astarabad against the rebel 
prince MUHAMMAD-YADIGAR, Shahrukh’s great-grandson. Mean- 
while Khoja Ahrar from Samarqand addressed a letter to Jami 
in which he pleaded for the Samarqand begs who without Sultan- 
Husayn’s permission had quitted Herat on his accession, leaving 
their property behind. In compliance with the Khoja’s request, 
Jami proceeded to the camp of the Sultan who had just set out 
on his expedition, and was received with exceptional honours 3. 
Later, in 1490, during his last illness, Khoja Ahrar appealed 
directly to Mir "Alī Shir begging him to send him a physician 
from Herat, which was held to be the centre of eminent scholars 
and doctors. The aged mystic, enemy of all scholarly learning 4, 
was now driven to seek the aid of science. Mir "Alī Shir sent 
him the physician Nizam al-din ‘Abd al-Hayy. The latter was 
unable to save the aged Khoja, but this did not lower him in 


1 Bouvat (J. As., CCVIII, 268), without referring to any particular 
text, represents Jami as a fervent Sunni. On the contrary, Belin, Notice, 
346, sees in Mir "Alī Shir's report that Jami on his death-bed recited the 
names of the imams, a proof that he was a Shi‘a. 

2 E. G. Browne, o.c, 510. This passage speaks of his return from the 
pilgrimage, but on his way back from Mecca Jàmi did not visit Baghdad. 
Cf. details in the Rashahat. 

3 AR, f. 350s sq. 

4 Ulugh-beg, p. 121. 
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Mir «Alī Shir's or Sultan-Husayn’s esteem. He attended Sultan- 
Husayn and his family, and his quality of physician gave him 
entry into the harem 1. 

In 1469 Mir *Ali Shir was with the Sultan's army. As on 
many later occasions, Herat was entrusted to Miranshah’s grand- 
son AHMAD, the husband of Sultān-Husayn's sister. He must 
have been considerably older than Sultan-Husayn who treated 
him with filial respect 2. In December, Sultan-Husayn sent his 
troops against Astarabad and himself returned before reaching 
that town. In March 14703 he set out once again, for the menace 
from Muhammad-Yadigar had increased in view of the aid that 
he had received from the Turkmans. Meanwhile disorders broke 
out in Herat where the people rose against the abuses of the 
officials. The Sultan sent Mir "Alī Shir to inquire into the 
matter. On a Friday, the “Amir Nizam al-din "Alī-Shīr”, who 
enjoyed the exceptional confidence of the sovereign 4, read from 
the pulpit the Sultan's edict meant to calm the populace. This 
was Mir "Alī Shīr's first public address to have attracted atten- 
tion, and the only one mentioned by *Abd al-Razzaq. 

After Mir *Ali Shir had left, another edict was received or- 
dering the imprisonment of the vazir and the appointment of a 
new one. In June the king himself returned to Herat where he 
was received with the customary demonstrations of joy, but 
treason in the army forced him to leave the capital. In the be- 
ginning of July 5, Muhammad-Yādigār ascended the throne in 
Herat only to fall victim of a surprise attack in August 9. Mir 
‘Ali Shir took part in this affair, and the episode is the only 


1 HS, 339. 

2 Majālis, according to Belin, o.c., 294. In the Univ. MS. 618, f. 79a, 
and the As. Mus. MS. a281, f. 120b (this MS. is apparently a copy of 
the former) the words Sultān-Ahmad mīrzā are in the wrong place. 

3 Beginning of Ramadan 874, AR, f. 315b. 

* CAbd al-Razzaq's expression: "because of his sincere attachment (to 
the king) and because of his powers and the respect he enjoyed, Truth 
itself was witnessing in his favour". 

9 According to AR, 352a, his khutba was read on Friday, 6 Muharram 
875. 

6 23 Safar, ibid., 353a. 
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one in his life when his sword is mentioned, though, even in this 
instance, it played no active part. As Khwandamir tells it, in 
the early morning Sultan-Husayn’s troops surrounded the castle 
where the usurper was staying. Fearing an ambush the soldiers 
hesitated to begin the assault. With the Sultan’s leave, Mir "Ali 
Shir entrusted his horse to the amir Baba-‘Ali and, using his 
naked sword as a staff, climbed up a little-used path, followed 
by the amir Qul-‘Ali. The latter and the infantry-man Hajji 
‘Ali found the prince asleep and brought him down to the Sultan 
along the path used by Mir "Alī Shir in his ascent. The Sultan 
ordered the prince to be put to death. In "Abd al-Razzaq’s ver- 
sion Mir "Alī Shir is not mentioned; this historian only insists 
on the unexpectedness of the attack and the result achieved by 
Sultan-Husayn’s soldiers without any casualty, for they found 
the prince sleeping on the roof with one attendant and two 
female servants 1. 

After the elimination of this pretender, Sultan-Husayn’s power 
in Herat remained undisputed until his death on 4 May 1506 2. 
The numerous expeditions which he led to the West, East 
and South 3 were not always successful, but to the end he re- 
mained ruler of a vast kingdom with its magnificent capital, 
Herat. According to Babur 4, his possessions comprised all the 
lands from Khwarazm in the North to Qandahar and Sistan in 
the South, and from Balkh and Ghazni in the East to Damghan 
and Bistam in the West. His capital, like many other mediaeval 
cultural centres in Asia and Europe, was famous both for its 
refined culture and its vice. This explains why, sometimes in 
the same work, widely differing judgments are passed on the 
life of the city in accordance with the aspect of it which is being 
presented. No louder praise of both capital and king can be found 


1 These accounts are very unlike Belin’s rhetorical description, o.c., 188, 
of Mir «Alī Shir’s part in the affair: “de sa propre main il arrêta le 
prince qu'il fit conduire au roi". 

2 Khwandamir gives the date, HS, 326, as 11 Ramadan grr. 


3 In the North his dominion never seems to have spread further than 
Marv. 
* GMS, I, 165 sq. 
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than in Babur's Memoirs 1: “in the whole habitable world there 
is no city like Herat. In the days of Sultan-Husayn, thanks 
to his solicitude and administration, its brilliance and beauty in- 
creased ten, and even twenty-fold". Or: “The time of Sultàn- 
Husayn was extraordinary. Khorasan, and Herat in particular, 
was full of eminent and peerless men. Whatever work a man 
undertook, he aimed and aspired at bringing that work to per- 
fection” 2. Yet the same Babur admits 3 that Sultan-Husayn and 
his sons, his army and the whole town abandoned themselves 
to nearly incessant drunkenness. Only during the first six or 
seven years after his accession to the throne did the Sultan lead 
the life of a reformed character. Then once more he took to 
drink, and till the end of his forty years' rule drank every day, 
though only after the midday prayer (namaz-i pishin), never 
drinking in the morning. Sultan-Husayn, who during his "cos- 
sack" days had performed many feats of valour and wielded 
the sword as no other Timurid had done, after his accession gave 
himself up to pleasure and amusements. His example was fol- 
lowed by his courtiers: "they would no longer endure the hard- 
ships and fatigues of conquest and soldiering; no wonder that 
instead of expanding, the number of nwkars and the area of the 
dominions should have begun to shrink" 4. 

Babur very probably heightens his colours when painting the 
two aspects of Sultan-Husayn’s reign, especially the second. Even 
in his old age Sultan-Husayn took a personal part in expeditions 
when he could have contented himself with sending his troops; 
he also successfully put down the rebellions of his sons. Babur 
was working under the impression of the weak resistance offered 
to the Uzbek invasion, when Sultàn-Husayn made no effort to 
oppose it by rallying the Timurids round himself. The old and 
ailing monarch set all his hopes on defensive action, which pro- 
voked the following remark from Babur: “if such a great king 


1 [bid., I, 188. 

2 [bid., 177 below. 
3 [bid., 164b. 

4 Ibid., I, 166. 
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as Sultan-Husayn who sits on Timur-beg's throne, orders de- 
fence against the attack instead of marching out against the 
enemy, then what hope remains to the people?” 1. Shortly before 
his death, when Khorasan had already been lost, Sultan-Husayn 
set out with an army against the Uzbeks, but it was too late. He 
died at the outset of the expedition. Neither he, nor his sons 
proved worthy opponents of Shibani, although their troops in 
Balkh and Khwarazm performed their duty better than could 
have been expected under the circumstances. 

At Sultan-Husayn’s court, Mir "Alī Shir was at first only the 
"Keeper of the Seal" (muhrdār) and he owed his importance 
not to the duties of this charge but to his close intimacy with the 
Sultan. For this reason, he always tried to resign official posts 
as soon as he could. There is a record that within a short time 
he even relinquished his charge of Keeper of the Seal in favour 
of the poet and maecenas NIZAM AL-DIN SUHAYLI 2, whose name 
figures in the title of FIusayn-Và*iz's famous work (Anvdr-1 
Suhayh) 3. Nevertheless, in February 14724 Mir "Alī Shir be- 
came officially amir or beg, as he was wont to be called even 
before. On the Sultan's orders, only one beg, MUZAFFAR BARLAS, 
enjoyed precedence over Mir *Ali Shir. According to Babur 5, 
Muzaffar had rendered great services to Sultan-Husayn during 
his "cossack" days, but later his presumption broke all bounds. 
It was said that Sultan-Husayn had made a pact with Muzaffar 
promising him a third of every conquered province. The diffi- 
culty was solved by Muzaffar’s death, and Babur records the 
rumour that he was poisoned, though according to Khwandamir, 
he died a natural death 6. He was succeeded by another Barlas 
beg, SHUJA AL-DIN MUHAMMAD, son of Burunduq, who at that 


1 Ibid., I, 122b. 

2 Notice, 187, Khwandamir, HS, 230. 

3 Daulatshah, 509 sq. devotes to him a whole chapter, as he does to 
Jami and Mir «Alī Shir. 

4 Shaban 876; HS, 230; further (231): end of Sha‘ban. Cf. Notice, 
188. 

5 GMS, I, 170 sq. 

6 HS, 235. 
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time had come from Turkestan to Khorasan. To him too the 
right was granted to appose his seal above those of the other begs. 
He survived Mir *Ali Shir. 

SAYYID HASAN IBN ARDASHIR, who was named amir, or beg, 
on the same day as Mir "Alī Shir 1, was probably a much older 
man. Mir «Alī Shir regarded him as a father and said that he 
was the best man among the Turks and the Tajiks 2. His 
aspirations lay in the field of Sufism and he kept aloof from 
worldly affairs. Only for a short while did Sultan-Husayn suc- 
ceed in enlisting his services. The sayyid’s life was divided into 
periods of dissipation (rindliq chaghi) and periods of piety and 
asceticism (tagvā-va-zuhd). We know that to combine these 
different inclinations was not unusual for a Sufi. There exist 
quotations from his verses belonging to both periods. In the 
Majàlis he is spoken of as one dead. His appointment, probably 
a tribute of respect to a popular mystic, had no repercussions 
on the affairs of the state. Two other nominations made in the 
same year 876 (i.e. before June 1472) had more important conse- 
quences. NIZAM AL-MULK KHWAEFI, who became one of the vazirs, 
was a son of Shihab al-din Isma“ and previously held the charge 
of cadi in a town of his native province. His countryman Kuoja 
MAJD AL-DIN MUHAMMAD was the son of the famous statesman 
of Shahrukh’s time, Ghiyath al-din Pir-Ahmad Khwātī 3. Under 
Abii-Sa‘id, Majd al-din was a humble clerk of the divan, as was 
his friend, the future physician *Abd al-Hayy. Then he rose to 
be vazir of the “Little Mirza” (kichik mīrzā), as Sultan-Husayn’s 
nephew, MīRzā MuHAMMAD-SULTAN son of Ahmad, was called. 
Sultan-Husayn asked the prince to let him have Majd al-din 
and appointed him parvdna, with precedence over all the other 
holders of this charge, which, in the Middle Ages, included the 
transmission of the king's personal orders 4. Every time when 
the Sultan was present at the divan, it was Majd al-din's duty to 


1 Ibid., 231. 

2 Majālis, 32a. 

3 Ulugh-beg, p. 84. 

4 Siasset-Nameh, texte, p. 81. 
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report on state affairs, to record the decisions and to appose his 
seal on the same line with the Sultan’s. He was therefore re- 
garded as the king’s deputy (nā??b). Khwandamir adds that, 
thanks to the amir Mir "Alī Shir and the nd@ib Majd al-din 
Muhammad, the sultanate and the royal power acquired a new 
lustre, and order was again brought into the affairs of the sub- 
jects and the army 1. 

Thus at the helm of the kingdom two dignitaries were set who, 
as later events proved, were unable to work in harmony. In 
878|1473-4, another vazir was appointed, KHoJA AFDAL AL-DIN 
MUHAMMAD of Kirman, of whom Mir *Ali Shir speaks in terms 
of highest praise 2. He came from a vazirial family of Kerman 
and, under Abū-Sa'īd, held the post of mustaufi, i.e. agent of 
the financial department. Nizam al-mulk and Afdal al-din joined 
forces to intrigue against Majd al-din and to accuse him before 
the Sultan. As both of them spoke together, the Sultan remarked 
that it would be fairer if they spoke separately and did not come 
out two against one. This indirect support heartened Majd and 
sileaced his enemies from among the Sultan's familiars. The 
affair ended for Majd better than he could have expected : he was 
made to pay 60,000 dinars (£ 3,000) and allowed to retain his 
office of parvāna, provided he did not interfere in the affairs 
of the divan 3. As according to Khwandamir nine years passed 
between Majd al-din's discharge and his re-instatement in 1487 4, 
the dissensions among the vazirs must have ended only in 1478. 
In this passage Mir "Alī Shir is not mentioned, except for a 
hint at the Sultan's “familiars”, but he was undoubtedly Majd 
al-din's principal enemy, for, in 1487, Majd's re-appointment 
had to be preceded by his own removal 5. 

Some time before Afdal al-din's appointment and Amir Mu- 
zaffar’s death which occurred somewhat earlier, Mir "Alī Shir 
took part in an expedition against the rebel governor of Balkh, 


1 HS, 231. Notice, 191, refers these words to Mir "Alī Shir alone. 
2 Majàhs, 73b sq. 

3 Ibid., l.c. 

4 HS, 235. 

3 Ibid., 244. 
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AHMAD MUSHTĀO, who had entered into relations with Sultan- 
Ahmad and Sultān-Mahmūd, the Timurids of Turkestan (Sa- 
marqand). The siege was long-drawn and, after three or four 
months, Mir *Ali Shir was sent to Herat to see about provisions 
for the army. He does not seem to have returned to Balkh, but 
in Herat he successfully put down the revolt of the prince Abul- 
Khayr whom he imprisoned in the citadel 1. The siege of Balkh 
ended in a peace-treaty. Ahmad Mushtàq surrendered the town 
and was pardoned, and Balkh was given to prince BAYQaRa, 
Sultan-Husayn’s elder brother 2. 

According to Jami, Mir "Alī Shir, whom he initiated in 881/ 
1476-7 into the mysteries of the Naqshbandi order, voluntarily 
gave up all luxury and honours and trod the path of poverty and 
self-denial. Such renunciation could only have been external. In 
the years that followed, Mir *Ali Shir enjoyed more consideration 
than ever before and governed the capital in the Sultàn's absence. 
Mirza ABŪ-BAKR, son of Abū-Sa'īd, who had entered Sultān- 
Husayn's service and then rebelled against him in Northern 
Afghanistan, was defeated and fled in the direction of Astarabad. 
He was overtaken and killed near the river Gurgan by his pur- 
suers, among whom was the Sultan in person, and his head was 
sent to Herat. This happened at the end of Rajab 884/October 
1479, and when Sultan-Husayn returned to his capital, Mir *Ali 
Shir, at that time governor of Herat 3, organised a solemn wel- 
come. 

In the next year, 885/1480-1, Sultan-Husayn had the oppor- 
tunity to recall his Shi'a sympathies, and Mir "Alī Shir does not 
seem to have opposed him. Among the crudest frauds of Muslim 
hagiolatry was the miraculous discovery in the twelfth century, 
under Sultan Sanjar, of the CariPH "ALī's tomb in the vicinity 
of Balkh, a country which the caliph is known never to have 


1 This last detail is omitted by Belin, o.c., 197, cf. HS, 234. 

2 Belin, o.c., 294, mistakenly takes Mir «Alī Shir's words (Majahs, 79a) 
about Sultan-Husayn’s brother as referring to his grandfather. Babur, 
GMS, I, 163b, also speaks of Bayqara as Sultan-Husayn's elder brother. 

3 HS, 237. 
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visited 1, After the destruction of Balkh and the devastation of 
that region under Chingiz-khan, the tomb had been forgotten. 
Now it was re-discovered, from books, by Shams al-din Muham- 
mad, a descendant of Bayazid Bistami, who arrived from Kabul 
and Ghazni. At the place indicated there was found a slab of 
white stone bearing the inscription: “This is the tomb of the 
Lion of God, the brother of God’s envoy, God’s favourite”. 
Prince Bayqara, who was present at the uncovering of the stone, 
informed his brother, and Sultan-Husayn came to Balkh in per- 
son with his amirs and attendants. The sacred relic was recog- 
nised as genuine. In the next year 2 a mausoleum was built over 
it, and around it a village sprang up with bazaars and public baths. 
One of the canals of Balkh was assigned as a pious foundation 
(wagf) to the mausoleum. The Sultan returned to Herat, and to 
commemorate the felicitous occasion distributed largesse to the 
army and population. This example found imitators. A miracu- 
lous tomb was discovered in Herat itself by a driver (‘araba- 
kash) who found ardeni followers. Other similar discoveries 
followed in Herat and its neighbourhood, as well as in other 
towns. The "arāba-kash realised in time what dangers he ran and 
made haste to disappear. Other impostors were seized and in- 
curred bodily punishment, which put an end to their activities, 
but the village with SAli’s tomb remained’ and continued to 
attract pilgrims from far and near. In the nineteenth century 
it had grown into the large town Mazār-i Sharif. 
Khwāndamīr's report shows that even Sultan-Husayn's en- 
lightened capital was not immune from gross superstition, al- 
though culture did not leave the popular masses entirely unaffec- 
ted. Mir *Ali Shir occasionally quotes verses that were recited 
by "the whole of the people" *. Naturally these ephemeral com- 
positions enjoying a wide-spread popularity soon came to be 


1 Cf. the report of Abu-Hàmid Andalusi (Gharnati) in V. Barthold, 
Turkestan, Texts, 21-2. 

2 The date of the building (886/1481-2) is recorded in C. E. Yate, 
Northern Afghanistan, 1888, p. 281. 

3 HS, 240 (Tehran ed., 260). 

4 Majalis, 35b: hama khalg bildilàr. 
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forgotten. Under Babur, in nearly every house in Samarqand 
could be found verses written by his cousin, MirzA Baysun- 
QUR 1, son of Sultan Mahmuüd, yet to-day not one copy of these 
poems seems to have survived. Works destined for posterity 
were exchanged as gifts between kings and dignitaries. Thus in 
1456, Abu-Sa‘id’s ambassador brought to Herat for Abul-Qasim 
Babur a copy of Ulugh-beg’s astronomical tables 2. One day Mir 
«Alī Shir decided to send to the Turcoman SULTAN YA*QUB 3 
a complete set of Jami’s works. By mistake the librarian gave 
the envoy another book 4 in a similar binding. The mistake was 
discovered only when the Sultan asked the envoy whether he had 
not found the journey tedious, and the envoy, wishing to parade 
his learning, replied that he had with him a companion in whose 
company one could never be dull. He then explained that Mir 
‘Ali Shir was sending the Sultan a present of Jami’s works, 
and that he had found in this book a sovereign remedy against 
the tedium of the journey. The Sultan expressed the desire to 
see the book and it was then discovered that the envoy had no 
works of Jami with him at all. This blunder cost the unfortunate 
man Mir ‘Ali Shir’s favour 5. Alongside such people as wished 
to appear more educated than they really were, there were, of 
course, others in Herat, especially among the Turks, who com- 
bined a certain literary polish with grosser tastes which they 
took no pains no conceal. Sultan-Husayn himself seems to have 
belonged to the latter kind. He composed tolerable Turkish verses 
and at the same time, even in his old age, found pleasure in such 
primitive amusements as pigeon-flying 6. The manners and cus- 
toms of Samargand were naturally supposed to be coarser than 
those of Herat. Mir ‘Ali Shir describes a Turk of Ahmad-Hājjī 
beg’s retinue who knew no better pleasure than falconry and 


1 GMS, I, 68b. 

2 AR, f. 3o4a. 

3 Of the dynasty of the White Sheep. 

4 Futūhati-Makkī, i.e. apparently the work of Ibn al-CArabi, see Brockel- 
mann, I, 442. 

9 HS, 344. 

6 GMS, I, 165 above. 
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riding thoroughbreds. In connection with a crude verse attributed 
to this Turk he remarks that it may be explained by the gross 
breeding in Samarqand 1. 

In 886/1481-2 2, ten years after Mir "Alī Shir, his younger 
brother DarvisH-SALI became amir, or beg. He also seems to 
have been a bookish man, for Mir "Alī Shir obtained for him 
the post of librarian. The term "librarian" (kitabddr) was even 
in later times attached to Darvish-"Alī's name in what seems a 
somewhat disparaging sense. But in a town as literary as Herat 
the duties of keeper of a library must have been of some impor- 
tance. In a story about the sultan's librarian the curious term 
dàrügha is used, which can be translated as “commandant of 
the royal library" 3. After he became beg, Darvish *Ali several 
times won and lost the Sultan's favour. He was governor of 
Balkh, was accused of treason and made a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
On his return he was again admitted into the Sultan's intimacy. 
After his brother's death he retired and lived as a private person 
in the neighbourhood of Balkh. During Shibani's expedition 
against Balkh in 1503 he joined the Uzbeks and, on Shibani's 
behalf, travelled to that town, his task being to persuade the local 
chiefs to open the gates to the Uzbeks. He argued that the Ti- 
murid domination was over, but met with a decisive rebuff 4. 
After Shibani's death he joined Babur in Qunduz and made a 
most unfavourable impression upon him 5. Nevertheless in 1511 
he was still with Babur when the latter succeeded in re-taking 
Samarqand 6. 


1 Majālis, 72b: shūkh-va-khabīth shivālāri. 

2 The date is in the Majalis, 53a. Cf. Belin, o.c., 192. Belin’s words, 
ibid., 202, about Darvish-Ali “surnommé le frère d’Ali Shir” are unfounded. 
Every available source of information avers that he in fact was Mir "Alī 
Shir’s brother. 

3 HS, 343: this man was at first in Mir «Ali Shir’s service, and only 
after his death passed into that of Sultan-Husayn. [Dārūgha definitely 
means here "superintendent", without any military connotation. V.M.] 

* HS, 313. 

5 GMS, I, 173. 

6 Ibid., I, 174b 
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According to Babur1 Mir "Alī Shir would accept no gifts 
from Sultan-Husayn; on the contrary, he himself offered him 
presents every year. This statement must not be taken as meaning 
that he derived no material benefit from his position at the court 
of Herat. His private means alone could never have sufficed for 
his extensive activity as maecenas and builder, which is recorded 
in all the sources. This is also apparent from what Sàm-Mirza 2 
says about the land which the Sultan granted to Mir "Alī Shir 
in Herat, and on which the latter built a series of charitable in- 
stitutions under the general name of Ikhlāsiya or Khalāsiya. 
This name was meant to reflect the builder’s sincere devotion 
(tkhlās) to his sovereign 3. At a later date, the historian Mir- 
khond took advantage of the khanaqa and madrasa of Khaldsiya 
for his studies*; Mir "Alī Shir himself speaks of one "Abd al- 
Mu?min of Samarqand, of the poetical nom-de plume Mu?mini, 
who was then studying in the Khaldsiya khanaqa5. Mir "Alī 
Shir’s building activities were not limited to Herat. Daulatshah, 
whose work was completed during the year of Mir "Alī Shir’s 
disgrace (892/1487), has left a record of Mir "Alī Shir’s con- 
structions before that date 6. Of these buildings, the following 
were in Herat: a Friday mosque, a madrasa, a khanaqa, a hos- 
pital and public baths. These were all situated in one quarter 
of the town, on the bank of the Injil canal, which shows that 
the whole group belonged to the Khalāsiya. Among the other 
buildings are mentioned: 1. the rabat of ‘Ishq, on the road from 
Khorasan to Jurjan and Astarabad, near the pass Darband-i Shiq- 
qan; it had been built in olden times by Qàbüs ibn-Vashmgīr 7 


1 Ibid., 171. 

2 Belin, o.c., 229. 

3 Thus acording to Belin. If, as the MSS. indicate, the reading khalāsiya 
should be accepted, it may possibly have in view the deliverance (khalās) 
of scholars from every material care. 

* The text is in Nikitsky, 46. 

5 Majális, 72a. 

6 Daulatshah, sos sq. 

7 The Ziyārid prince who built the well-known Gunbad-i Qabüs. See my 
article in Year-book of Russ. Institute of Hist. of Art (in Russian), I, 
1922, 121 sq. 
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but had fallen into ruins and was restored by Mir *Ali Shir's 
liberality 1; 2. the rabat of Sangbast, at the crossing of the roads 
from Nīshāpūr to Marv, and from Tus to Herat, built by Mir 
«Alī Shir by the side of the old ruined rabat of Arslan Jadhib, 
contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazna?. The remains of these 
buildings have lately been studied in great detail 3. Other buil- 
dings erected at that time were: 1. the mausoleum of the poet 
Qasim-i Anvar, who died in 835/1431-2 in Kharjird (to the west 
of Herat), a place of considerable importance for the history of 
Muslim architecture 4; 2. the mausoleum of the famous 13th 
century poet Farid al-din ‘Attar, in Nishapur; the building was 
finished later and is still extant 5; 3. the rabat of Dirabad near 
Nishapür. Moreover, Mir *Ali Shir was planning to dig a canal 
from the spring Chashma-gul to Mashhad, a distance of ten 
farsakhs. | 

Mir «Alī Shir's building activities may have been partly res- 
ponsible for the difficulties in which Sultan-Husayn’s treasury 
was involved at the time, and which brought Mir "Alī Shir into 
temporary disgrace. 


1 Daulatshah, 54. It is still extant. 

2 Ibid., 176. 

3 E. Diez, Churasanische Baudenkmäler, Berlin 1918, 52 sq., where only 
Arslan-Jādhib is named (p. 54), with no mention of Mir "Ālī Shir. 

+ [bid., 71 sq. Mir «Alī Shir is not mentioned here either. It is remarkable 
that Khanikoff (Mémoire, 114) was shown the tomb of Qasim-i Anvar 
at another place, in Langar, which is also referred to by Diez, ibid., 25, 
though he does not locate there any ancient monuments. E. Herzfeld, 
ZDMG, LXXX, 1926, 274 sq., speaks of the madrasa of Shahrukh and of 
the remains of the madrasa of Nizam al-mulk, situated in Kharjird. 

5 See Khanikoff (Khanikov), Mémoire sur la partie méridionale de 
l'Asie Centrale, Paris 1862, 95; A. V. W. Jackson, From Constantinople 
to the home of Omar Khayyam, New York 1911, p. 240; V. V. Barthold. 
Historico-geographical survey of Iran (in Russian), 69. 
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V. YEARS OF DISGRACE 
AND OF DIMINISHED INFLUENCE 


(1487-1494) 


It had been for some time Sultan-Husayn’s wish to re-instate 
MAJD AL-DIN. Mir «Alī Shir opposed this plan 1, and in order to 
find a way out of the difficulty, the Sultan offered Mir «Alī Shir 
the post of governor of Astarabad. After many refusals, Mir ‘Ali 
Shir was obliged to accept and go. The reasons which actuated 
the Sultan are explained by Babur 2. One day when Sultan- 
Husayn was in need of a certain sum of money, the members of 
the divan declared that there was no money and none to be ob- 
tained. Majd al-din who was present smiled, and on being ques- 
tioned by the Sultan, asked to be received in private. At this 
audience he declared himself ready, if invested with the necessary 
powers, to procure the desired sum and to reorganise the economy 
of the state in a way that the treasury would be full and the 
Sultan’s subjects (the people and the soldiers) content. Having 
obtained the powers he had asked for, he fulfilled his promise and 
brought the provinces into a flourishing state, but at the same 
time displayed a marked hostility towards all the begs and func- 
tionaries, beginning with Mir "Alī Shir. It was through their 
endeavours that he was deposed and imprisoned. 

From Babur’s report one cannot gather when and where the 
scene described took place. Mir *Ali Shir’s departure had been 
decided in Marv 3 where the Sultan was spending the winter, i.e. 
probably in the beginning of the year 1487. After that Majd 
al-din took part in the affairs of the divan, at first with no special 
powers. The principal vazirs were, as before, AFDAL AL-DIN and 
NIZAM AL-MULK. Among the others, was Afdal al-din's brother 
KHOJA AMIN AL-DIN MAHMOUD, appointed vazir in 887/1482. He 

1 HS, 244: tajvīzi-ān ma‘ni namīfarmūd. 

2 GMS, I, 176 sq. 

3 HS, 243. 
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was fond of wine and women, but at the same time liked to con- 
verse with men of distinction and possessed an amiable dispo- 
sition 1. On the whole, he was nothing more than his brother’s 
brother. The decisive scene between the two chief amirs and the 
sultan and its outcome are reported by Khwandamir 2 somewhat 
differently from Babur. Majd al-din was standing “at the foot of 
the throne’, when the Sultan asked the two vazirs to procure the 
modest sum of two tomans (circa £ 1000). The vazirs, “as was 
to be expected”, answered nothing. After they had left, Majd 
al-din told the Sultan in private that not two tomans, but two 
thousand could easily be found. On the next day he was invested 
with extensive powers: he was to appose the seal in the Sultan’s 
name, examine all reports and complaints, and without his know- 
ledge no reports on government affairs or finance were to be 
received from any of the amirs, sadrs, vazirs, “dignitaries of the 
inner circle” (ichigi) or courtiers. He was given the title of 
“trustee of the sultanate and confidant of the kingdom”. Afdal 
al-din, uncertain of his fate, left for Astarabad with Majd 
al-din’s permission and joined Mir "Alī Shir under the pretext 
of recovering arrears for the treasury. Majd al-din’s administra- 
tion pleased all the subjects, agriculturists and craftsmen alike, 
because it delivered them from the oppression of the officials. 
The latter were brought to account for their previous exactions 
and within a short time two thousand tomans (circa £ 1,000,000) 
were recovered from them. No official dared oppress a man of 
the people, no bazaar merchant suffered requisitions. Majd al-din 
devoted his mornings till midday to state affairs, then until mid- 
night he conversed with distinguished men and lavishly enter- 
tained them. His banquets were renowned for their gastronomical 
refinement. With the begs and officials he remained to the very 
end curt and irascible, and this led to his ruin. Three years later 
he suffered disgrace and persecution. He set out towards Mecca 
and died on his way there in 1494 (see below). 

The dates quoted indicate that the struggle for power went on 


1 Ibid., 332 below. 
2 [bid., 244 sq. 
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for over three years. Its episodes are recorded in various pas- 
sages of the Habib al-siyar. AFDAL AL-DIN went to Mecca with 
Mir «Alī Shir's approval. In western Persia, the Turkman sultan 
Ya‘qub put him at the head of the pilgrims of his kingdom, so 
that the Khoja could perform his pilgrimage in all comfort. On 
his return he remained in Iraq and Azarbayjan, i.e. in the Turk- 
man kingdom of the White Sheep. Mir "Alī Shir 1 speaks with 
considerable sympathy of Afdal al-din and harshly condemns 
Majd al-din for the disturbances (bozughlugh) in the course of 
which "not a man remained whose affairs had not become un- 
settled". Majd al-din had slandered "Khoja Afdal” and forced 
him to go abroad, after he had been vazir for fifteen years (which 
is somewhat exaggerated). In the Turkman kingdom he was made 
“amir of the hajj”, but on his return would accept no charge from 
the Turkman sultans, despite their repeated requests. Although 
his native town Kerman had long been in the hands of the Turk- 
mans, he regarded the Timurids as his true sovereigns and de- 
clared that he could serve none else. At the time when Mir "Alī 
Shir was writing the relevant chapter of the Majalis, Khoja Afdal 
was in Qum. We shall see that he returned to Herat in 1498. His 
brother AMIN AL-DIN MAHMŪD lost his post after his brother's 
departure to Iraq, but seems to have suffered no other incon- 
venience, and at a later date, probably after Majd al-din's dis- 
grace, returned to power 2. 

In Astarabad Mir *Ali Shir was surrounded by the same 
respect as in Herat. From every quarter came greetings and gifts, 
even from a foreign king, Sultàn Ya*qüb. He endured his exile 
only for a year. In 1488, leaving behind the amir Badr al-din, he 
returned to Herat. He appealed to the Sultan for permission to 
remain in the capital and to hand over his charge to someone else. 
The answer being unfavourable, Mir *Ali Shir had to return to 
Astarabad where he stayed on for a few months longer. He sent 
to Herat his cousin Haydar who reported that, according to Mir 
- Ali Shir's information, the Sultan's entourage were trying to get 


1 Majālis, 74a. 
2 HS, 332 below. 
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the Sultan's bukavul (“butler”) to put poison into Mir "Alī Shir's 
food 1. Mir "Alī Shir was therefore "full of suspicion” and saw no 
other issue for himself than open rebellion (mukhdlafat) 2. Con- 
sidering the favours shown to Mir "Alī Shir and his friend by the 
Turkman sultan this hint might have appeared plausible. The Sul- 
tan was much perturbed and sent a courier to Astarabad with a 
letter in which he assured Mir "Alī Shir that his information was 
unfounded and that there had been no designs on his life on the 
Sultan’s part 3. Mir *Ali Shir immediately left Astarabad and, 
ten or twelve days later, arrived in Herat where he sought to con- 
vince the Sultan that he had never said anything of the kind to 
Haydar and that the latter had made up the story. For his he (or 
untimely truth) Haydar paid with his liberty, and later with his 
whole career 4. On this occasion Mir "Alī Shir was granted per- 
mission to give up his post and remain in Herat merely as “one 
of the entourage of His Majesty the Sultan” (muqarrab al- 
hadrat). It was then that the complicated form of address to be 
used in writing to Mir "Alī Shir was elaborated 5. 

Amir Mocuut, Mir *Ali Shir’s predecessor, was re-appointed 
governor of Astarabad. KHOJA SHAMS AL-DIN Kurp, Mir Alī 
Shir's sāhib-dīvān remained as civil agent. In 895/1490 Moghul 
raised a revolt, for some other reason, and the sāhib-dīvān fell as 
its first victim 6. Sultan-Husayn appointed his eldest son Badi* 
al-Zaman, governor of Astarabad, and Moghul fled to the Turk- 


1 HS, 246. This typical detail is omitted in Belin, o.c., 201. It will be 
seen from what follows that the Sultan was supposed to be aware of the 
plot. 

2 [“Opposition” would be a more adequate translation of the word. V. M.] 

3 HS, 282. 

4 Ibid., 195. Originally Mir «Alī Shir had taken him to Astarābād with 
the hope of passing on the governorship to him, but in the last years of 
Mir «Alī Shir's life Haydar came to a sad end (see below p. 62). 

5 Belin quotes it in connection with earlier events in a form which cor- 
responds to the text of the Raudat al-safa; the text of the HS, 265, has 
Rukn al-saltana SUmdat al-mamlaka I‘tiddd al-daula instead of Itimād 
al-mulk wal-daula. [These titles clearly show that muqarrab al-hadrat “the 
king's intimate" implied much more importance. V. M.] 

6 HS, 248. 
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mans. In 896/1490-1 the Turkman Sultan Ya*qüb died and the 
throne passed to his son Baysunqur. The later took Moghul into 
his service, but at the first sign of disloyalty on his part, had him 
killed. 

In Herat MAJD AL-DIN still remained in power, but with Mir 
‘Ali Shīr's return, his influence began to wane. Foreseeing that 
the "noyons and courtiers”, i.e. Mir "Alī Shir's party, might 
have the upper hand, Majd al-din sought to conciliate the former 
vazir NIZAM AL-MULK by re-instating him on the solemn engage- 
ment that he would undertake nothing against him. This and 
other facts show that Majd al-din was no such sworn enemy of 
the dignitaries as Khwandamir and Babur would suggest. Then 
occurred the revolt of Mir "Alī Shir's brother Darvish-SAli Ku- 
kaltash who was ruling in Balkh on behalf of Prince Ibrahim- 
Husayn. Watching Majd al-din's influence and his strained re- 
lations with Mir «Alī Shir, Darvish SAH became apprehensive 
for himself and opened negotiations with Sultān-Mahmūd, the 
ruler of Hisar. When these tidings reached Herat, it was thought 
that, in the interest of the state, Majd al-din should temporarily 
relinquish his power. His dismissal was clothed in the most 
gracious terms and he was presented with 100,000 dinars (circa 
f 5,000) and a gold-embroidered robe !. It is perhaps here that 
one should place the scene described by Sam-Mirza, namely that 
Majd al-din had the honour of entertaining the Sultan in his 
house and over the robe bestowed on him by the sultan, put on 
the robe presented to him by Mir *Ali Shir 2. In any case, this 
removal of Majd al-din on political grounds was that first retire- 
ment “after three years of power”, to which reference has already 
been made. This event, therefore, took place in 1490, and Nizàm 
al-mulk now concentrated all the vazirial power in his hands. 

The circumstances surrounding Majd al-din's removal could 
not satisfy Darvish-"Alī. In order to secure freedom of action 
he made up his mind to remove from Balkh his patron Prince 
Ibrahim-Husayn. To this effect he forged an order in the Sul- 


1 Ibid., 249. 
2 Notice, 195 sg. Nikitsky, 41 sg. 
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tan's name summoning the prince to Herat. On his arrival there, 
Darvish-*Alī's treachery was exposed. Sultan-Husayn openly 
expressed his indignation at the perfidy of a governor who owed 
him so much. Mir "Alī Shir's enemies gave to understand that 
Darvish-*Ali would not have defied the government without his 
brother’s knowledge. The Sultan voiced his complaints to Mir 
«Alī Shir too, much to the latter's distress 1. At last a fearless 
man, Khoja Ghiyath al-din Muhammad Dihdar 2 came forward 
and declared himself ready to bring “this sorry slave of a libra- 
rian” (in ghulāmaki-kitābdār) in chains before the Sultan. He 
was granted permission to go. Some time afterwards the Sultan 
in person and his troops set out in the same direction. On arriving 
in Balkh the Khoja pointed out to Darvish-SAli what dangerous 
consequences his behaviour might have for him and persuaded 
him to go with him to the Sultan who, by that time, had reached 
the Murghab. Having left Darvish-"Alī some three or four far- 
sakhs behind, the Khoja arrived in the camp, and reported that 
he had brought “the sorry slave of a librarian", but as no black- 
smith could be found on the way to rivet the chains, he asked 
for one to be sent from the ordu bazar 3, i.e. the baggage-train 4. 
The Sultan was overjoyed and declared that he pardoned Darvish- 
CAlī. When the latter arrived, he was admitted and even allowed 
to entertain the Sultan in his tent. The Sultan then proceeded 
to Balkh where he spent the winter 5. In spring, he decided to 
march on Hisar against Sultan-Mahmud, leaving Mir *Ali Shir 
in Balkh and at the same time giving orders to imprison his 


1 The vazir is not mentioned in this connection. 

2 He did this apparently with the intention to oblige Mir "Alī Shir to 
whom he had been attached since Sultan-Husayn's accession (before that 
he was in Abii-Sa‘id’s service). Cf. the Khamsat al-mutahayyirīn in Notice, 
343. 

3 On this term cf. Ulugh-beg, p. 146. 

4 Belin's account of the events, o.c., 202, is very brief ; he just mentions 
the Sultan's expedition against Balkh, where "grace à l'habilité et l'adresse 
de Khadjé-Dihdar, il ne trouva dans le gouverneur de Balkh qu'un sujet 
fidèle et et dévoué”. 

5 Whether it was the winter of 1490-I, or 1491-2, is not clear from 
the sources, 
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brother in the castle 1. One wonders whether this should be taken 
for a sign of the utmost confidence in the “‘sultan’s intimate”, 
or for an intentional humiliation. The expedition was a failure. 
The Sultan was obliged to make peace with Sultan-Mahmud, 
and to conclude a family alliance with him. Sultān-Mahmūd 
retained all his previous possessions, including the provinces 
to the south of the Amu-Darya, such as Badakhshan, Qunduz 
and Baghlan. Sultan-Husayn returned first to Balkh, then after 
a great hunting expedition, to Herat. In Balkh, he left Mirza 
Haydar-Muhammad, under the tutelage of Amir Mubāriz al-dīn 
Vali-beg 2. Mir SAli Shir probably returned to Herat with the 
Sultan. 

During the winter spent in Balkh, the Sultan had shown the 
first signs of his weakening confidence in MAJD AL-DIN, and 
Nizam al-mulk, forgetful of his pledge, was quick to exploit the 
Sultan’s mood. Majd al-din was championed by the Barlas begs, 
one of whom, Shujà* al-din Muhammad, son of Burunduq, was 
the chief beg of the kingdom. Nizam al-mulk immediately laun- 
ched intrigues against them. Majd al-din also found another 
protector in the person of Jami, the representative of religious 
authority, who, as it appears, was above intrigues. In an inter- 
view with the Sultan Jami told him that the kingdom could 
prosper, and the army and population remain content only if 
Majd al-din stayed in power 3. The Sultan seemed won over and, 
on the initiative of the Barlas begs, granted an audience to Majd 
al-din who made him a present of 20,000 dinars (circa £ 1,000). 
Only a few days later however the Sultan ordered both the Barlas 
begs and Majd al-din to be imprisoned. Even the chief beg, 
Muhammad, son of Burunduq, spent a whole year in the citadel, 
though after his release he regained the Sultan’s favour and the 
dignity of beglar-begi. Naturally no measures were taken against 
the aged Jami who died right in the middle of these events on 
Friday 9 November 1492. We do not know the exact dates of 


1 HS, 250. 
2 [bid., 252. 
3 Ibid., 253, below. 
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Majd al-din's last audience and arrest, and therefore cannot tell 
how many days separated them from Jami’s demise. In any case, 
the Sultan and his entourage made the most of this opportunity to 
demonstrate their respect for the memory of the deceased. The 
funeral took place on the next day, Saturday, and was attended 
by the Sultan, his suite and all the dignitaries (though the vazir 
is not mentioned). The Sultan and Mir «Alī Shir, in turn, enter- 
tained the dignitaries, sayyids and scholars for the repose of 
Jàmi's soul!, on the site where public prayers were held. Mir 
«Alī Shir is, of course, silent on Jàmi's intercession in Majd 
al-din’s favour. He devotes to Jami a special work 2, in which 
he speaks in much detail of their great friendship, and tells how, 
during Jami’s last illness, he constantly enquired about his health, 
and how, on the eve of Jami’s death, finding no peace in bed, 
he had himself ridden over at midnight to ask for news, and then 
on the next day attended his funeral. Among those present was 
also Khoja Dihdar, who was in Mir "Alī Shir’s service, and had 
read the Qor‘an to the sick man. After the funeral Mir "Alī 
Shir received condolences, and among them, one by letter from 
the prince Badī' al-Zamàn, then governor of Astarabad, and 
another by word of mouth from one of the queens. In spite of a 
coincidence of names 3, this queen could not have been Badi‘ 
al-Zaman’s mother who was already dead at that time. A sincere 
mutual affection is said to have existed between Badis al-Zamān 
and Mir *Ali Shir. 

Majd al-din was questioned under the usual painful condi- 
tions, in chains. Nizam al-mulk and his assistants could discover 
nothing to indict the fallen vazir, who rendered account of every 
dinar spent. But when he was handed over to a person of low 
rank, Muhammad "Amrābādī, a retired clerk, Majd al-din pre- 
ferred to give a written acknowledgment of every offence of 
which he was being accused rather than to undergo interrogation 
by that man. Following this, the evaluation of Majd al-din’s 
property brought to light unexpected treasures. The Sultan is 


1 [bid., 337. 


2 Khamsat al-mutahayyirin, partly translated in Notice, 300-357. 
3 And contrary to Notice, 348. 
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reported to have said: “I was certain that, whenever Majd al-din 
received a costly present, he offered it to me. Now it appears 
that he was not open with me". Torture was allowed during 
examinations, on condition that it did not endanger the life of the 
prisoner. The examination 1 ended in Majd al-din's release after 
he had signed some other financial engagement. As he was unable 
to carry it out, he secretly left for Kirman in the company of 
Franks 2. From thence he set out towards Mecca and on the way 
there died in Tabük in Dhul-qa*da 899/1494 5. 

When dealing with these reports, one must bear in mind that 
Khwandamir had risen from Mir *Ali Shir's entourage. It is 
therefore no accident that they still contain so much that is favour- 
able to Majd al-din. Of course, Khwandamir quotes also facts 
about him which produce a different impression. Like other 
vazirs, Majd al-din made short shrift of his enemies, and thus, 
for instance, Khoja Ni'mat-Allāh Surkh was tortured to death 
by his orders 4. 

Khwandamir stresses the fact that, simultaneously with Majd 
al-din, his enemy, Mir "Alī Shir's brother DARvIsH-S ALI, had 
also obtained permission to go to Mecca. But whereas Majd al- 
din died in Arabia, Darvish-*Ali safely returned to Herat (though 
only in 1498) and again became beg. He was re-appointed to the 
"supreme divan" and directed to appose his seal by the side of 
that of Amir NAsIR AL-DIN ABD AL-KHALIQ 5, grandson of the 
famous Firüzshàh, one of the chief amirs of Shahrukh's time 6. 


1 On him see HS, 254 sq. 

2 HS, 255: mashubi-ta?ifa-yi Firang. This seems to be the only record 
of the presence of Europeans in Herat under Sultan-Husayn. 

3 The date is in the HS, 255 (Tehran ed., 266). 

4 HS. 333. 

5 HS, 279. Nasir al-din is often mentioned in Khwandamir. Babur, GMS, 
I, 172, says that he was several times governor of Khwarazm. 

6 Ulugh-beg, pp. 84 and 144. 
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VI. MIR ‘ALI SHIR'S LAST YEARS 
(1494-1501) 


The troublous times (bozughlugh), of which Mir *Ali Shir 
speaks in his Majālis 1, ended in a complete victory for him and 
his party. It may have seemed that the greatest triumph was 
reserved for the vazir NIZAM AL-MULK. Like Mir "Alī Shir, he 
was a patron of learning, and scholars and shaykhs enjoyed his 
high regard. The history of Herat by Mu‘in al-din Muhammad 
Isfizari 2, one of the main historical works of the epoch, was 
dedicated to him. Like Majd al-din, he was a friend of the op- 
pressed. His house had neither usher (Aàjib), nor door-keeper, 
and anyone could enter freely and bring his complaints before 
the vazir. He had two sons, Khoja Kamal al-din Husayn and 
Khoja Rashid al-din ‘Amid al mulk. The first was handsome and 
eloquent, the second a good soldier. Both belonged to the Sultan's 
entourage. The vazir bore the title of “Trusted person of the 
powerful state" 3. 

Nizam al-mulk did not remain long in power. Two reasons 
brought about his downfall and that of his family. First and 
foremost, were the intrigues that were still going on among the 
officials; the second, the troubles that broke out in the Sultan’s 
own family. 

There had been a time when Nizàm al-mulk collaborated with 
AFDAL AL-DIN, but now he seemed loth to share his power. 
Afdal al-din's brother, AMIN AL-DIN MAHMŪD, after his re- 
appointment, incurred Nizàm al-din's displeasure and was im- 
prisoned. Only "a year or two later" he escaped out of prison 
disguised as a woman and remained in hiding until his brother's 
return 4. 


1 Majàlis, 74a. 

2 Rieu, Pers. Man., 206. 

3 HS, 253: amin al-daulat al-qahira. 
4 Ibid., 333 above. 
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The trouble in the Sultan's family arose out of a trifling in- 
cident. At the time when the aimless war against Hisar had been 
resumed, BADIS AL-ZAMAN, at his father’s wish, joined in the 
operations with a force from Astarabad. As soon as the war was 
over, Badi* al-Zaman was appointed governor of Balkh, but 
contrary to his expectations, his son Muhammad Mu?min, whom 
he had left in Astarabad, was not confirmed in that governor- 
ship. Sultan-Husayn gave Astarabad to Muzarrar-Husayn, 
another of his sons who was his favourite 1. This caused a breach 
between the Sultan and his eldest son who ordered Muhammad 
Mumin to oppose Muzaffar-Husayn, if necessary by force. In 
1497 Mir «Alī Shir went to Balkh to persuade Badi* al-Zamàn 
to submit to his father. This mission failed owing to the perfidy 
of the Sultan, who, at the same time, had sent a secret order to 
Balkh to seize the prince. This order fell into Badi* al-Zamān's 
hands, and Mir *Ali Shir had to return to Herat. The prince 
opened hostilities against his father and was defeated on 2 May 
1497 ?. By a curious coincidence, on the following day, his son 
MUHAMMAD MU?MIN was captured in Astarabad by Muzaffar- 
Husayn who sent him to Herat. There in Safar 903/29 Septem- 
ber 14973 he was imprisoned in the citadel of Ikhtiyār al-dīn. 
One night when the Sultan was drinking heavily in his camp on 
the Murghab, Muzaffar al-din’s mother, Khadija-biki, with the 
connivance of Nizàm al-mulk, and his sons, wrested from him 
the order to kill his grandson. On the next morning the Sultan 
came to his senses, and sent a courier to Herat countermanding 
the order, but it was too late. Mir *Ali Shir was at that time 
on a pilgrimage in Mashhad and only on his return learnt what 
had happened. Khwāndamīr 4 avers that in those days he had 
several times heard Mir *Ali Shir prophesy that the murder 
of the prince would have the same consequences as the murder 
of Majd al-din Baghdadi, which, in popular belief, was respon- 


1 He is thus described by Babur, GMS, I, 166, who adds that neither 
the person nor the behaviour of this prince justified such affection. 

2 On Tuesday, 29 Sha'ban 902, HS, 262. 

3 Ibid., 264. 

4 Ibid., 265. 
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sible for Chingiz-khan's invasion 1. Mir "Alī Shir’s prediction 
was later regarded as referring to the Uzbek invasion. 

In May 14982 KHoJA AFDAL AL-DIN, or Khoja Afdal, as 
he was called, suddenly turned up in Herat, after he had heard in 
Western Persia that he was favourably remembered by the Sultan 
and much missed by Mir SAli Shir. The Sultan greatly rejoiced 
at his arrival for, since the killing of his grandson, his feelings 
towards Nizam al-mulk had cooled (though nothing is said of 
the state of his feelings towards Khadija-biki). Afdal did not 
conceal his hostility towards Nizam al-mulk. On Sunday 13 
May š *IMAD AL-ISLAM, the brother of Nizam al-mulk’s wife 
(“the uncle of his sons on their mother’s side”), who had held 
the charge of vazir for twenty years (consequently also under 
Majd al-din) was imprisioned. This was the first sign of the 
gathering storm. At the beginning of Shawwal (after 23 May), 
Khoja Afdal was appointed vazir. The Sultan was encamped at 
Ulang-nishin awaiting the renewal of Badi* al-Zamān's attack. 
The latter was at the time in the southern part of Afghanistan, 
and preparing to avenge his son. A detachment was sent against 
him from Isfizār and with it was ‘Amid al-mulk, Nizam al-dīn's 
"soldier" son. The vazir and Mir *Ali Shir remained with the 
Sultan in the camp. The Sultan consulted Mir *Ali Shir about 
Nizam al-din’s misdeeds of which more and more were coming 
to light, and it was decided to arrest the whole of Nizam al- 
mulk’s family and confiscate their property. In the beginning 
of June 4, NIZAM AL-MULK and his relative NIZAM AL-DIN Kurd 
were arrested in Ulang-nishin. A courier was sent to Isfizar 
with the order to arrest ‘Amid al-mulk and bring him to Herat. 
Mir SAH Shir personally took to Herat and handed over to 
Mirza Ahmad, who was in charge there, the order to arrest 
Nizam al-mulk’s other son Kamal al-din, the sons of Nizam 
al-din Kurd and the son of Nizam al-din’s sister, the court 


1 [The shaykh Majd al-din was killed by the order of the Khwarazm- 
shah in 1216, see Turkestan, 375]. 

2 [n the middle of Ramadan 903, HS, 267. 

3 21 Ramadan, ibid. 

4 [n the middle of Shawwal, ibid. 
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chronicler (viqàya* nivīs) "Abd al-SAziz. Another court chroni- 
cler, Kamal al-din "Abd al-Wasi* Nizāmī !, is also mentioned 
in connection with Nizam al-mulk but he seems to have escaped 
arrest. Mir *Ali Shir speaks of him with deep respect in his work 
on Jami and names him among those who recorded Jami’s mira- 
cles 2. According to Khwandamir, ‘Abd al- Wàsi* was one of the 
many 3 who in the beginning of Sultan-Husayn’s reign planned 
to write his history, but the sultan did not approve of his work, 
finding his style too imitative. Majd al-din liked him for his 
cheerful disposition and witty conversation. Later he enjoyed 
the same favour on the part of Nizam al-mulk and his two sons, 
and composed verses in their honour. 

The arrested men were imprisoned in the citadel of Ikhtiyar 
al-din. One night Nizam al-din’s sons managed to escape, but 
were caught on the following morning and brought back to prison. 
In the middle of Dhul-qa*da (beginning of July), Mirza Ahmad 
and Amir "Abd al-Khaliq, who was also in Herat, received the 
Sultan’s order which was immediately carried out. An executioner 
brought into the citadel cut off the heads of Nizam al-mulk’s 
sons in the presence of their father, after which Nizam al-mulk 
was taken to the gates of the citadel and there skinned alive. On 
the same day, the Sultan’s wrath was visited upon the supposed 
partisans of Badi* al-Zaman, namely Khoja ‘Imad al-Islam, 
Nizam al-din Kurd and Mahmūd-Shah Farahi 4. 

Having "removed all his enemies" 5 KHOJA AFpaL became 
now a minister invested with full powers. The title invented for 
him was as complicated as that of Mir "Alī Shir: “The Ordainer 
of the major foundations of the sultanate and caliphate, the 
Trusted One of the kingdom, the Fair-minded Khoja Afdal al- 


1 On him see HS, 338. 
2 The translation is in Notice, 344. 
Mir «Alī Shir names among them Khoja Mas*ūd Qumi who wrote 
12,000 verses on the subject, see Majālis, 22b. Cf. also HS, 336, where he 
is mentioned only as a poet and an intimate of Mir "Alī Shir's. 

4 The circumlocution of the HS, 268, means apparently that they were 
executed. 

5 Batd az rafti muSanadan, ibid. 
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din Muhammad, the Faithful”. The highest distinction was con- 
ferred on him only after Mir *Ali Shir’s death when he was 
made to rank with the amirs and noyons while remaining vazir, 
and thus combined in his person both civil and military power. 
This occurred when Babur came to Kabul, i.e. in 15041. We do 
not know whether his relations with Mir "Alī Shir continued 
friendly, but indirect symptoms point to the contrary. Among the 
dignitaries who were at first Khoja Afdal’s friends and later 
became his enemies, was AMIR MUBARIZ AL-DIN MUHAMMAD 
VALI-BEG, Often associated with Mir "Alī Shir. According to 
Khwandamir, Khoja Afdal completely crushed the amir and de- 
prived him of every vestige of importance. 

The Sultan spent the summer of 1498 in Ulang-nishin. Before 
Nizam al-mulk’s fate had been sealed, on Friday 24 Shawwal/ 
I5 June 2, news was received of BADI* AL-ZAMAN's approach. 
On the Sultan's orders, Mir *Ali Shir, jointly with Mubariz 
al-din and several others, assembled the troops quartered in Herat 
and, on the same night, marched them in the direction of the 
sultan’s camp. Badi* al-Zaman attacked on the following day 3 
but was beaten off. The Sultan remained in Ulang-nishin to 
negotiate with his son. On Tuesday 28 August 4, Mir "Alī Shir 
rode from Herat to the camp, which he reached on the following 
day, and talked the Sultan into accepting conditions which would 
also satisfy Badi* al-Zaman. The Sultan left the camp on Friday 
31 August, and on Monday 3 September 5 was back in Herat. 

In the autumn of 1498, two of Sultan-Husayn’s sons rebelled 
in Marv and Abivard. On 19 December 6 the Sultan marched 
out against Marv, leaving in Herat his son Muhammad-Qasim, 
Mir «Alī Shir and Amir "Abd al-Khaliq. The siege of Marv 
lasted some three or four months, at the end of which time “some 


1 GMS, I, 177. 

2 HS, 269, Belin, o.c., 207. 

3 The text of the HS, 270, gives the date as 25 Sha‘ban, which is also 
in the Raudat al-Safa, but this is evidently a mistake instead of Shawwal. 

4 10 Muharram 904, HS, 279. 

5 13 and 16 Muharram. 

6 On Wednesday 5 Jamādī 1, ibid., 280. 
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sort of peace" came to be concluded between father and son 1. 
During the siege, Mir *Ali Shir travelled to Mashhad and, from 
thence, sent the court physician ‘App Ar-Havv, already men- 
tioned, to ask Sultan-Husayn's permission to perform a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. Another of Sultan-Husayn’s sons, Haypar-Mv- 
HAMMAD, who was prior to that in Mashhad, on his father's 
instructions marched with Amir Shaykh Ahmad Suhayli against 
Abivard. This force was defeated and returned to Mashhad, 
Mir *Ali Shir, who was already there, stood up for the prince 
and the amir. In the answer brought back by *Abd al-Hayy, the 
Sultan graciously approved of Mir ‘Ali Shir's intentions but 
advised him to put off his pious journey, in view of the unrest 
in the Turkman possessions, and in the meantime requested him 
to join the camp under the walls of Marv. Mir *Ali Shir took 
counsel with the Mashhad sayyids. The unanimous decision was 
for him to go and endeavour to bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween father and son. Mir *Ali Shir set out early in the spring 
of 1499. On the way to Marv, in the region of Sarakhs, he learnt 
that peace had already been concluded with the participation of 
his brother DARvISH-S ALI, whom the Sultan had sent to Marv 
at the prince's request. Soon Sultan-Husayn in person arrived in 
Sarakhs and met with Mir ‘Ali Shir at Bāzirgān-tūbā (“Hill of 
the merchants"). Two or three days later, Mir *Ali Shir obtained 
leave to return to Herat and was told that, so long as he remained 
in the sultan's dominions, every one of his requests would be 
granted. In Herat, Mir *Ali Shir assembled near the mazar 
Gazurgah 2 the chief sayyids, cadis, shaykhs, and scholars, lavishly 
entertained them and begged for their assistance on the path of 
darvishism and asceticism 3. 

This suggests that Mir "Alī Shir was not sure of his position 
and intended to leave not only the sultan's service, but also his 


1 His name was Abul-Muhsin. 

2 Originally: Kārzār-gāh. See Barthold, Historical... survey of Iran 
(in Russian), 40. 

3 HS, 281. Notice, 209, has only “fut accueilli avec enthousiasme par les 
savants et les ulémas, auxquels il donna un magnifique banquet”. 
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dominions. In the same year 1499 the Sultan dealt him a still 
more painful blow by putting to death his cousin. 

After his disgrace in 1488 Haypar had become a darvish not 
in word only, like Mir "Alī Shir, but also in deed. He founded 
a monastery at a place called Chashma-yi mahiyan (“Spring of 
the fishes") near the namāzgāh of Herat. Once or twice (a day) 
he would pass through the bazaars of Herat in the garb of a 
wandering ascetic (qalandar) 1 collecting money and provisions 
for his monastery. After a while, he moved on to Balkh where 
he enjoyed the patronage of Ibrahim-Husayn, the Sultan’s son, 
who had been ruling there since 1497. Haydar made his abode 
in the monastery Siyahiya (perhaps, Sipáhiya), and took over 
the expenses of its upkeep. One day a certain Darvish-Vali, who 
was in favour with the prince, entered the monastery without 
Haydar's permission. The latter ordered to give him 200 lashes ? 
and made him work in the kitchen. The prince was incensed, 
and Haydar fled from his wrath to Qunduz where KHUSRAU- 
SHAH received him with every mark of esteem. In 1499 Khusrau- 
Shah invaded Sultan-Husayn’s possessions and invested Balkh. 
When Sultàn-Husayn moved from Sarakhs to his son's assistan- 
ce, Khusrau-Shàh raised the siege, returned to Qunduz and from 
thence sent Haydar to negotiate with Sultan-Husayn. In the 
royal camp Haydar was accused of having incited Khusrau-Shah 
to attack the Sultan. He was arrested, and a few days later, put 
to death. Mir *Ali Shir was profoundly grieved at this news. 
He had Haydar’s body brought to Herat from the camp at Baba- 
Khaki where he had been killed and buried him in the monastery 
he had built. He also supported Haydar’s children and relations 3. 

Mir «Alī Shir's grief was not such as to make him withdraw his 
service from the Sultan, or to prevent him from answering the 
sultan's call when his advice was needed 4. The war against his 


1 Khwandamir calls him Haydar Qalandar. 

2 Divist kaf-i pari. 

3 HS, 282. Belin omits altogether this episode, so typical of Mir "Alī 
Shir's relations with the Sultan, 

4 At about the same time in Jamādī I 905/December 1499 Mir «Alī Shir 
wrote his last work (Mwhákamat al-lughatayn), in which he speaks of 
Sultan-Husayn as rapturously as in his other works. 
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sons was taking a dangerous turn for Sultān-Husayn. From 
Baba-Khaki he had once more to march on Marv and Abivard. 
The prince of Marv joined his brother in Abivard and the two 
princes began to retreat. They first succeeded in defeating the 
pursuers, but then were worsted themselves. The prince of Marv 
returned to his town, while the prince of Abivard went on to 
Astarabad where another of Sultan-Husayn’s rebel sons, Mu- 
HAMMAD-HUSAYN, was governor. The Sultan marched on Asta- 
rabàd, occupied the town and spent fifteen days there. Herat 
had been left under the command of AMIR MUBARIZ AL-DIN, 
who was then "at the zenith of his power" 1. He reported to the 
Sultan that BADI* AL-ZAMAN had rebelled again, and the Sultan 
hurried to the East, leaving in Astarabad the same Muhammad- 
Husayn. Mir *Ali Shir stood by Mubariz al-din in organising 
the defence of Herat, and on learning of the approach of the 
Sultan's army, he sent messengers to Badi‘ al-Zaman to persuade 
him to give up the fight against his father. The Sultan's forces 
proved, however, much inferior to those of his son, and after 
consulting Mir "Alī Shir, he agreed to cede to Badi* al-Zaman 
the town of Balkh and the territory stretching between the Amu- 
Darya and the Murghab. It was also stipulated that in the khutba 
Badi* al-Zaman’s name should be read jointly with his father's. 
Even KHUSRAU-SHAH recognised Badis al-Zamān's suzerainty, 
and consented to use his name in the khutba and on the coins 
in Qunduz, Baghlan, Tirmidh, Hisar, Qabadiyan, Khuttalan and 
Badakhshan 2. 

In Muharram 906 3, Sultan-Husayn marched against MUHAM- 
MAD-Husayn who for the second time had rebelled in Astarabad. 
Mir «Alī Shir and Amir Mubariz al-din were again left in charge 
in Herat where the autumn and winter passed quietly — although 
it was the time when the decisive struggle with the Uzbeks was 
taking place for the possession of Samarqand. After SHIBANI 
had taken Samarqand and put to death its governor Sultān-"Alī, 


1 HS, 283. 
2 [bid., 286. 
3 This month began on 28 July 1500. 
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he had to abandon it temporarily to [Zahir al-din] Babur (then 
in the prime of life), and only in 1501, after Mir "Alī Shir's 
death, Samarqand was definitely annexed by the Uzbeks. Quite 
rightly, Babur expresses his astonishment 1 that such an experien- 
ced ruler as Sultan-Husayn, who was thoroughly awake to Shi- 
bani’s activity, should have taken no part in this struggle and 
rendered him no assistance. An expedition to Samarqand would 
have seemed more pressing than the aimless excursion against 
Astarabad which soon ended in a truce. Belin calls this campaign 
“une promenade militaire” 2. Neither was there any help forth- 
coming from Badis al-Zamàn. Of Mir "Alī Shir, Babur says 
only that in Samarqand he received a letter from him which he 
answered. Then he sent him a Turkish poem, but by that time 
it was too late for him to get a reply 3. 

On Monday 28 December 4, news was received of the Sultan’s 
return. As usual, Mir "Alī Silī set out to meet him and his army, 
but this occasion was to be his last. By now both the Sultan and 
his vazir had become utterly senile, although Mir ‘Ali Shir was 
only sixty and the sultan sixty-two. Mir "Alī Shir was the more 
active of the two, for he could still mount a horse, whereas the 
Sultan moved about in a litter. The meeting took place on Thurs- 
day 31 December. When Mir "Alī Shir dismounted in order to 
approach the Sultan’s litter, he walked leaning on the shoulders 
of two attendants. He managed to reach the Sultan and kiss his 
hand, but immediately squatted down, unable either to rise or to 
answer the Sultan’s questions. Babur gives a similar account of 
the scene; he says that Mir "Alī Shir was able to welcome the 
Sultan but could not rise 5. He was laid upon a stretcher. The 
physicians disagreed, and the young historian KHWANDAMIR, 
who was in attendance on Mir "Alī Shir during the last days of 
his life, also took part in the discussion. Some wanted to leave 
the sick man where he was and wait for him to recover before 


GMS, 88. 

O.c., 211. 

GMS, I, 86b sq. 

5 Jamadi it, HS, 288. 
GMS, I, 171b. 
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taking him to Herat 1; others, including the highest medical au- 
thority, ‘Abd al-Hayy Tüni?, insisted upon taking the invalid 
immediately to Herat and there convoking the best physicians 
in consultation. This last opinion prevailed, but on the way the 
sick man grew worse. At the instance of Khwandamir it was 
decided to take immediate measures, but, before the Sultan’s 
permission could be obtained, another three farsakhs were covered 
and “the opportunity was lost”. Blood-letting was tried but with- 
out success, and death took place on Sunday 3 January 1501. 
The funeral 3 was surrounded with great pomp. It was attended 
by the Sultan and his wives, including the queen Khadija-biki, 
who was regarded as responsible for the unfortunate event in 
the royal family, which had been so severely condemned by Mir 
‘Ali Shir. The Sultan spent three days mourning in the house 
of his departed friend. A site, to the North of the cathedral 
mosque built by Mir *Ali Shir, was chosen for the burial. A 
solemn feast in memory of the deceased took place on the seventh 
day at the Haud-i Māhiyān ("Tank of the fishes"), situated to 
the North of the namāzgāh of Herat. This is probably the same 
"Spring of the fishes" (chashma-yi màhiyàn), where the monas- 
tery and the tomb of Haydar were situated. The commemorative 
repast saw an extraordinary concourse of people. The Sultan had 
a tent put up for himself with seven steps leading up to it. Many 
of those present (of course those of gentler birth) were sum- 
moned to the Sultan who addressed them with kind words ex- 
horting them to bear patiently the sorrow of the common loss 4. 


The historical importance of Mir "Alī Shir, apart from his own 
literary activity, resides in his constructions 5, and especially in 


1 Khwandamir seems to have shared this opinion, 

2 Of him Khwandamir speaks in this passage disparagingly as of one 
who “also had pretensions to medical knowledge (dam az tababat mīzad)”. 

3 On the funeral see HS, 289. Notice, 215 sq. 

^ Belin, o.c., 217, takes it as a solemn speech delivered by the Sultan, but 
more probably the Sultan addressed single persons with "kind words". 

5 The question whether, as a whole, they present any special character, 
as compared for instance with the buildings of Shahrukh’s epoch, has 
apparently not been raised by experts. 
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his patronage of science and art. In this respect his services arc 
beyond all doubt, for his name is linked with those of the histor- 
ians MĪRKHOND (d. 1498 at the age of sixty-six) 1 and Kuwan- 
DAMIR (b. circa 1475, d. 941/1534-5), of the artist BrHzAD and 
many others. Of course not all solicitations received a favourable 
response from the maecenas, nor did every client enjoy his favour 
till the very end. In the preface to his edition of Daulatshah’s 
anthology, E. G. Browne quotes the author's typical complaint 
of the want which he had to endure, and Mir *Ali Shir's no less 
characteristic words about Daulatshah, who had dedicated to him 
a long qasida in the evident hope of winning his favour. Mir 
«Alī Shir praises Daulatshah for he was, despite his noble des- 
cent 2, satisfied with a small income, and lived in retirement, 
devoting himself to books and study 3. 

Mir ‘Ali Shir's interests were many-sided. Besides poetry, he 
cultivated music and calligraphy, and, in his work, mentions ar- 
tists as well as poets. Similarly to other historians, he devotes a 
special section 4 of his work to calligraphers who composed in- 
scriptions for the larger buildings. Among the artists who were 
in Mir "Alī Shir's service and who were dissatisfied with him, 
there is mentioned a painter (naggāsk) Hājjī MUHAMMAD, who 
may be identical with Mir "Alī Shir's handsome favourite, “the 
angel in human shape" whom he held "even more dear than a 
son" 5, Hajji Muhammad attained great proficiency in the shap- 
ing of figures and in gilding; for some time he worked at making 
china, and after long experiments succeeded in producing vessels 
very similar to the Chinese, though less pure in colouring. Under 


1 Mir CAli Shir says himself in the Majdlis, 56a, that Mirkhond under- 
took his great historical work "at the entreaty of this beggar”. 

2 He was the nephew of the sometime powerful beg Fīrūzshāh, and 
thus second cousin of "Abd al-Khaliq, one of the noblest begs of Sultan- 
Husayn’s reign. 

3 In the same passage Mir «Alī Shir quotes the news of Daulatshah's 
death as an unverified rumour. 

4 Majālts, 15a, on the inscription on the fort ‘Imad (cf. Ulugh-beg, 
p. 149); f. 23b, on the inscriptions on some building called Aq-Saray, built 
under Abti-Sa‘id. 

5 Majālts, 57b. Cf. above, p. 30. 
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Mir “SAH Shir he was a librarian, and set up in the library a 
clock which was like a box (sandūg) and contained a figure which 
struck the hours with a staff. In 904/1498-9 (it ought to be 905), 
Hajji Muhammad turned against Mir ‘Ali Shir and joined 
Badi* al-Zamàn who at that time was besieging Herat. Under 
him he also held the post of librarian, and died in the first years 
of the Uzbek conquest 1. 

The man who had the most grievances against Mir "Alī Shir 
was the poet and historian BANA?I 2 who perished in g10/1512 
in Qarshi during the massacre of its inhabitants after the fall of 
the town. Having quarrelled with Mir "Alī Shir, Banà?i joined 
Sultan Ya*qub in Azarbayjan. Some time after, "home-sickness" 
(he was a native of Herat) took him back to Khorasan, but he 
again fell out with Mir "Alī Shir and went on to Samarqand. 
There he was well received by Sultān-"Alī. After the fall of the 
Timurid power in Turkestan, he joined the Uzbeks 3. Mir "Alī 
Shir 4 speaks of him as of a highly gifted scholar, “unmatched 
in every science’, but proud and prompt to take offence. He 
therefore (sic) preferred the path of poverty, but did not choose 
a guide, going his way as he pleased, and so gaining nothing. 
Unable to remain in Herat where he had quarrelled with the 
inhabitants, he went to [Persian] Iraq 5, but as a man of talent 
he could yet come to know remorse and modesty through mis- 
fortune. Bana?i belonged tc the middle classes (ausdt al-nās), 
and this may be the explanation of his excessive touchiness when 
dealing with grandees. However, Babur's account 6 of Bana?i's 
second quarrel with Mir SAH Shir gives the impression that 
Bana?i’s only offence was a sharp answer to an unseemly joke 
made by Mir *Ali Shir. One day when Mir *Ali Shir was 
playing chess, he stretched out his foot and accidentally touched 
Bana?i's seat, at which he remarked (in Persian): "No matter! 


1 HS, 342 sq. f 

2 On him see Samoylovich, ZVO, XIX, 0164 sq. 

3 HS, 343. 

4 Majālis, 34b sq. Banā?ī's name is omitted in the MS. 

9 This was evidently before Bana?i’s return to Khorasan. 
6 GMS, I, 180. 
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In Herat, if you stretch out your feet you are sure to kick the 
backside of some poet". Bana?i’s answer (also in Persian) is 
untranslatable 1. 

When Shibani took Herat, he apparently had an exaggerated 
idea of the open-handedness of the Khorasanian rulers and gran- 
dees, and of the riches supposedly amassed by the poets. Banā?ī 
was given the task of collecting money from them. His efforts 
to extract gold from poets who had never seen its colour, in- 
spired a cruel, and not quite printable, verse at his address 2. 

There is another typical story 3 about Mir "Alī Shir’s falling 
out with Khoja "ALĀ al-biN SALI SANI‘i, a poet and official in 
Sultan-Husayn’s service. His reputation as poet stood high, but 
in his official capacity he was said to oppress ihe poor folk. 
One day he recited at Mir "Alī Shīr's address a Persian verse 
in which a mocking allusion was suspected : 


“To-morrow, when in the field the swords ring out, 
“The strength of Mir «Alī Shir's arm will be found out”. 


Gradually the Sultan’s mind was poisoned against Sani‘i, and 
one day he ordered the Yasaul to strike the high turban off the 
poet’s head. On this occasion, Mir "Alī Shir improvised the 
following Persian verse: 


“You have lightened the burden of the head, 
“Now lighten the burden of the neck". 


Sāni'ī was imprisoned, and during the six years spent in cap- 
tivity, composed many works. In those days he wrote a ghazal 
for Mir "Alī Shir, which began: 


"What never reaches you is my complaint, 
"What never crosses your heart is a memory of me”. 


1 [The meaning which Barthold takes for a hint at some perversion of 
Mir «Alī Shir is based on a misunderstanding. Bana?i’s retort was: "And 
so you do too if you draw in your feet". See E. G. Browne, Hist. of Pers. 
Lit., ITI, 457. V.M ]. 

2 GMS, I, 206. 

3 HS, 332. 
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But Mir ‘Ali Shir did not relent. 

Sultān-Husayn and his capital did not long survive Mir "Alī 
Shir. The victory of the Uzbeks was made easier by the folly of 
the royal entourage, noticed by Babur 1. After Sultan-Husayn’s 
death, they simultaneously proclaimed sulians Badi* al-Zaman 
and Muzaffar-Husayn who hated each other. In 1507 Herat was 
already in the hands of the Uzbeks, and a “boor who had never 
seen (the world)” 2, ascended the throne in that centre of Timurid 
culture. 

Well known is Dozy’s eloquent phrase 3 about events in Spain 
in the eleventh century, that the heart breaks (“le coeur se fend”) 
seeing refined culture trampled down by barbarians and insolent 
upstarts. In our days such sentimental rhetorics are out of place, 
and one can speak calmly of the disappearance of things, which, 
like everything in nature and human life, bear within themselves 
the germs of destruction. What is best in human culture does not 
perish, but is handed on to the following generations, and so it is 
with refined urban culture 4. Shibani himself is credited with the 
words about the truth “brighter than the sun, and more certain 
than the day of yesterday”, namely, that since the days of the 
Prophet “till our own times”, there had been no monarch of 
greater learning, intelligence and refinement than Sultan-Hu- 
sayn 5. These words, if they were ever uttered, are a tribute of 
respect not so much to the personality of Sultan-Husayn, whom 
Shibani probably knew very little, but to the exquisite culture of 
the capital created by himself and his helpmates, that Herat which, 
in Babur’s belief, had no equal in the world. 


1 GMS, I, 183. 

2 Ibid., 206: rüsta?i va nā-dīda kishi. 

3 Recherches sur l'histoire et la littérature de l'Espagne, I, 276. 

4 [Instead of these three sentences, characteristic for Barthold, the Ger- 
man version (Bearbeitung) of the present essay, see Abhandlung f. die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, XXII/8, 1937, p. 88, gives: “Das beste dieser 
Kultur ist mit dem äusseren Zerfall jedoch nicht untergegangen".] 

5 Wāsifī, Badà?ic, MS. As. Mus., 568 ba, f. 303a sq. 


SOME HISTORICAL DATES 


1331-70 Mu‘izz al-din Kart in Herat. 

1380 Herat taken by Timur. 

1383 The Karts deposed. 

1397 Shahrukh in Herat. 

1438 Sultan-Husayn born. 

1440-1 Mir "Alī Shir born in Herat. 

1449 Sultan-Muhammad in Herat for a short time. 

1452  Abul-Qasim Babur in Herat. Sultan-Husayn enters his 
service. 

1457 A. Q. Babur dies in Mashhad. Sultan-Husayn and Mir "Alī 
Shir separate for I2 years. 

1457-1469 Years of Sultan-Husayn’s "cossack" activities. Mir 
«Alī Shir studies in Mashhad, Herat and Samarqand. 

1458 Jahān-Shāh attacks Herat. 

1459 Abū-Sa'īd in Herat. 

1413-1492 Historian ?Abd al-Razzaq (born and died in Herat). 

1461 Sultan-Husayn re-occupies Astarabad. 

1464 Mir SAH Shir joins Abū-Sa'īd. 

1468 Abū-Sa'īd dies in Western Persia. 

1469 Mir "Alī Shir with S. Husayn’s army. 

1470 July. Muhammad-Yadigar temporarily enters Herat. 

1470-1506 S. Husayn undisputed ruler of Herat. 

1472 Mir *Ali Shir officially appointed amir. 

1476 Mir «Alī Shir initiated to the Nagshbandī order. 

1481 Darvish-Ali appointed amir. 

1487-94 Mir "Alī Shir's years of diminished influence. 

1487 Mir *Ali Shir appointed to Astarabad. 

1490 (1491?) Darvish-SAli revolts in Balkh. 

1492, Nov. 9. Death of Jami. 

1492 (?) Majd al-din’s disgrace. 

1498 Afdal al-din and Darvish-SAli return from exile. 

1498, autumn. Revolt of S. Husayn’s sons in Marv and Abivard. 
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1499, 
1499 


1500 
I5OI, 
ISOI 
I 506, 
1507 


spring. Mir *Ali Shir mediates between S. Husayn and 
his son. 

Mir *Ali Shir's cousin Haydar executed. Mir *Ali Shir 
mediates between S. Husayn and Badi* al-zamàn. 

The Uzbeks invade Turkestan. 

Jan. 3. Death of Mir «Alī Shir. 

Samarqand occupied by the Uzbeks. 

May 4. Death of Sultan-Husayn. 

Herat occupied by the Uzbeks. 
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TR — Tarikh-i Rashidi of Mirza Muhammad Haidar Doughlat. An Eng- 
lish version ed. by N. Elias, the translation by E. D. Ross, London 1895. 
Ulughbeg — V.V. Barthold, Four Studies on the History of Central Asia. 

v. II: Ulugh-beg. Engl. transl., Leiden 1958. 

ZMDG — Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 

ZN — The Zafarnamāh by Maulana Sharfuddin (sic) «Alī of Yazd, ed. by 
Maulawi Muhammad Ilahdad, Calcutta 1887-8. 
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ANNEX 


A HISTORY OF THE TURKMAN PEOPLE 


(An outline) 


THE AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


The present Outline, prepared within a narrow time-limit, 
naturally cannot contain a complete record of information on the 
past of the Turkman people. In fact such a task would probably 
require the work of several generations. My purpose was to give 
to the cultural workers of Turkmenistan such general information 
on the history of the Turkmans as is not yet at their disposal, 
information which, in the present circumstances, they would be un- 
able to collect for themselves. Least of all have I striven to present 
the facts in the light of the requirements of modern historical 
science — that is a task that still lies ahead. Any attempt to pro- 
duce a picture of historical life on the basis of pre-established 
principles, before all the necessary material has been collected and 
critically examined, seems to me completely useless. The outline 
which I have prepared is only the first of the preparatory studies 
in this field without which no comprehensive scholarly work can 
be achieved. The future will show to what extent the present out- 
line has served its purpose. 
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I. THE PRE-MUSLIM PERIOD 


The designation “Turkman” appears for the first time in Muslim 
Hterature in the second half of the roth century A.D. in the work 
of the geographer Maqdisi. The Turkmans are mentioned in it 
twice! in the description of the region which in those days 
formed the frontier strip of the Muslim possessions in Central 
Asia. The centre of this region was the town of Isfijab which, 
according to the 11th century author Mahmüd Kashghari was 
called "White City" and "Sayram" 2, Isfijab was apparently 
situated on the site of the present-day village Sayram, to the cast 
of Chimkant, although one I6th c. author locates it "between 
Tashkent and Sayram” 3. Isfijab, like Chimkant in the roth c. 
and Aris railway station to-day, was the cross-roads where the 
north-western road, coming from the Aral sea up the Sir-darya, 
met the north-eastern road coming from the Chu valley and skirt- 
ing the northern slopes of the Alexandrovsky range. The country 
along these two roads, where the sovereignty of the Samanid amir 
resident in Bukhara was recognised, depended directly on the 
ruler of Isfijab, who did not pay any tribute but once a year sent 
to Bukhara, together with other presents, four dānaks (two thirds 
of a dirham, i.e. less than twenty copecks) and a broom as a 
symbol of allegiance 4. 

In his description of the country to the N. W. of Isfijab Maq- 
disi names in the last place (even after Sauran) Balaj — “a small 
town whose walls are already in ruins; a Friday mosque stands 
in the middle of the bazaar”. Later the author returns to Isfijab 
from which he begins his description of the road running from 
it to the N.E. He first mentions "Barukat, a large (town) ; both 
it and Balaj are fortified frontier places against the Turk- 


1 BGA, III, 274 and 275. 

2 Mahmüd Kāshgharī, ed. Istanbul, IIT, 133. 

3 V. Barthold, Irrigation, p. 144. 

* V. Barthold, Turkestan, p. 218. The exact Muslim forms of the names 
are indicated in the Index. Thus Isfijab is Isfijab. 
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mans who have (now) already accepted Islam out of fear (of the 
Muslim armtes); its walls are already in ruins” There follows 
the description of other towns on this road; immediately after 
Merke comes “Ordu, a small town; there lives the king of the 
Turkmans; he constantly sends gifts to the ruler of Isfyab. The 
town has a wall with a moat filled with water; the palace stands 
within the citadel”. 

Following Maqdisi one can only approximately locate the towns 
Balaj, Barukat and Ordu which do not seem to be mentioned in 
other sources. Geographers who wrote before Magdisi, as for 
instance Istakhri, describe the Isfijab province as the region 
through which passed the frontier between two Turkic peoples 
— the Ghuz (in Arabic authors often Ghuzz; the true Turkish 
form is Oghuz) and the Qarluq. The country neighbouring the 
Muslim possessions in Central Asia from the Caspian sea to 
Isfijab was inhabited by the Oghuz, and from Isfijab to Farghana 
inclusively, by the Qarluq 1. From this one may infer that Maq- 
disi’s Turkmans included both the Oghuz and the Qarluq. This 
assumption is supported by Mahmud Kashghari? who, while 
applying the term Turkman mainly to the Oghuz, says in another 
passage about the Qarluq: “They are a tribe from among the 
Turks, nomads, different from the Oghuz; they are also Turk- 
mans”. A trace of such a use of the term Turkman has possibly 
survived in Juvaynis 3 account of the capture in the 1130’s of 
the town of Balasaghun (in the Chu valley) by the Qarakhitays. 
While speaking about the Qarakhitay conquest he says that by 
the order of the Gur-khan the title of the local khan “of the 
house of Afrasiyab”, i.e. of the Qarakhanid dynasty, was changed 
from Ilik-khan to Ilīk-Turkman. The reading Turkman is to be 
found in some manuscripts of Juvayni's works and in sources 
dependent on him, though not in all of them 4. In the printed 


1 Especially BGA, I, 290. 

2 Kashghari, I, 56, III, 304. On the Qarluq Turkmans see I, 393 and I, 
80. 

3 See my Semirechye, p. 30 (Engl. tr. p. 102). 

4 E.g. in Mirkhond, tr. Oppert, Der Presbyter Johannes, Berlin 1870, 
p. 132. In Abul-Ghāzī, ed. Desmaisons, p. 49, tr. p. 50. 
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edition of Juvayni's text 1 the accepted reading instead of Ilik- 
Turkman is *Ilik-4 Turkān (i.e. Ilik of the Turks) and there is 
not even any mention of variants. The same reading appears in 
d’Ohsson’s 2 translation of this passage: "Il dépouilla le descen- 
dant d’Effrassiyab de son titre de khan, ne lui donnant que celui 
d'Ilk-Turkan, ou de chef des Turcs". This rendering, in my 
opinion, distorts the meaning of the event, for what happened 
was not a substitution of one title for another but the demotion 
of the khan to the status of a man from the people, similarly 
as in 1211 Chingiz-khan gave orders to style the chief of the 
Qarluqs, who had voluntarily submitted to the Mongols, not 
Arslan khan as before, but “Arslan-sartaqtay, ie. (Iranian) 
Tajik" 3. 

Later the appellation T'urkman was retained only by the Oghuz, 
completely superceding the name Oghuz as applied to a people. 
The term Oghuz was used at the time when the Oghuz people 
was in Mongolia; the term Turkman appears for the first time 
in the West. Even before it was taken up by Muslim literature 
it had been known to the Chinese, but only as the name of a coun- 
try in the distant West. Since the time of the first Chinese tra- 
vellers to the West (2nd c. B.C.) the Chinese knew by hearsay 
of the country Yang-tsai, later also called A-lang-ya, ie. the 
country of the Aorsi or Alans, a nomad people of Iranian des- 
cent. The Greeks knew the Aorsi and the Alans at the estuary 
of the Don and on the Caspian sea 4. Chinese information on 
them probably refers to the region by the Aral sea which they 
could have reached in their wanderings even in those days 5. In 
later times there were no Alans to the east of the Volga; the 
Huns had to cross this river before attacking them in A.D. 3746. 
At the time the Chinese knew also another name for the country 


1 GMS, XVI, 2, p. 88. 

2 Histoire des Mongols, I, 442. 

3 Rashid al-din, text in TVOAO, VII, 171. This detail is not mentioned 
in the corresponding passage of Juvayni GMS, XVI, p. 58). 

4 See particularly the Geography of Strabo, p. 506. 

5 V. Barthold, Information on the Aral sea and the lower course of 
the Amu-darya (in Russian), 1902, p. 20 sq. 

6 Thierry, Histoire d'Attila, Paris 1856, I, 18. 
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of the Aorsi or Alans — Su-i or Su-de, which, according to the 
sinologist Hirth, is the word Sogdag or Sugdag 1. This was the 
name which the Turks gave to the country of the Soghdians on 
the Zarafshan, a people who had a great importance in the history 
of the Central Asian caravan trade and who had founded a num- 
ber of trading settlements on the road from their country to 
China 2. The fact that the term Swghdag, as a geographical and 
probably an ethnical designation as well, was also used in the 
country of the Alans is supported by the existence in our days 
of the place Sudag, originally Sughdag 3 on the southern coast 
of the Crimea. In the Chinese encyclopedia T‘ung-tien of the 
8th c. A.D. it is said that the country Su-i or Su-de, which in 
the sth c. A.D. had commercial and political relations with China, 
is also called To kü-móng. This leads Hirth to conclude 4 that 
the Turkmans are the descendants of the Alans conquered by 
the Huns and that the establishment of this fact will help to 
clarify the genealogy of the Turkman people. In modern times 
the "admixture of nomad, dolichocephalic Iranian tribes" is taken 
to explain the characteristic trait of the Turkman type — long- 
headedness. So Aristov thought 5 already in 1896, and at present 
L. V. Oshanin 6 is conducting anthropological research in this 
direction. 

In the 11th c. the Turks themselves no longer possessed any 
exact information on the origin and the name of the Turkmans. 
There existed only an obviously artificial etymology which, how- 
ever, went to prove that even then the Turkmans were distin- 


1 Sitzb. Bay. Akad. der Wiss., 1899, II, 265. 

2 V. Barthold in Iran, I (1927), p. 32 sq. 

3 The name Sughdaq was still in use in the 13th c. (Recueil de textes 
relatifs à l'histoire des Seldjoucides, Index to vv. III and IV). 

4 L.c., p. 263 sq. 

5 N. A. Aristov, Zametki ob etnicheskom sostave turkskikh plemen, SPb., 
1897, p. 177. 

6 Izv. Sredne-Aziat. Komiteta po delam muzeyev etc., 1926, fasc. I, p. 
131 sq. A. V. Oshanin, Nekotorye dannye k gipoteze skifo-sarmatskogo 
protskhozhdeniya turkmen, Tashkent 1928. [See now Oshanin's comprehen- 
sive work, The anthropological composition of the Central Asian population 
and the ethnogenesis of its peoples (in Russian), Erevan 1959, III, 76 sq.]. 
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guished by their outward appearance from the other Turks. The 
earliest version of this etymology is found in Kashghari (scri- 
bebat A.D. 1077) 1 who quotes a legend which, like many other 
local stories of Central Asia?, is connected with the name of 
Alexander of Macedonia. After conquering Samarqand Alexander 
moved against the Turkish king living in the region where later 
rose the town of Balasaghun, i.e. in the valley of the river Chu. 
On learning that Alexander had crossed the Sir-darya, the Turk- 
ish king led his army away to the east and with him sent all 
those of his subjects who possessed beasts of burden. Twenty 
two men, ancestors of the Oghuz tribes, remained behind with 
their families. While hesitating whether to set out on foot or to 
stay put they saw two men accompanied by their families and 
carrying their property on their backs following on the traces 
of the army. Both men were completely exhausted. As they came 
up with the twenty two, they asked for advice on what to do and 
were told to stay where they were, for as Alexander never re- 
mained at one place, always moving on, now that he had gone 
it was perfectly safe for them to remain behind. This advice was 
expressed in the Turkish words qal ach, which is purported to 
mean “wait, remain and extend your stay" 3. That is how the 
Khalaj, divided into two branches, came into being. When Alex- 
ander returned and saw these men he noticed in them traces of 
Turkish descent, as well as the Turkish brands on their cattle, 
and said in Persian: "Türk manand" ("they resemble Turks"). 
Thus the name Turkmān * became attached to their descendants. 
Actually there were twenty-four Oghuz or Turkman tribes, but 
later two Khalaj tribes detached themselves and twenty-two re- 
mained, the names of which are enumerated by Mahmud Kash- 
ghari (see below). 


1 Mahmud Kashghari, III, p. 304 sq. 

2 Cf. in Gardizi the legend on the origin of the town of Barskhan on 
the Issik-kul: V. Barthold, Otchet, SPb. 1897, p. 113. 

3 [It must be noted that Kashghari, I, p. 38, mentions the particle aj 
used to strengthen the imperative. His Arabic translation of qal aj is 
meant to express "do stay!" V.M.]. 

4 [Turkman seems to be an Arabic form, in which the length of à is 
meant to indicate the Turkish accent on the last syllable. V.M.]. 
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What strikes one as particularly inept in this story is the ety- 
mology of the term galacĀ or khalaj. As far as it is known, the 
Turkish root ach has not the meaning here attributed to it. 
Two other meanings of the word ach (aj) are known, on which 
two other etymological legends are found in the lore of Oghuz- 
khan, the mythical ancestor of the Oghuz. One of these is men- 
tioned in an anonymous fragment, in a manuscript written in the 
Uyghur alphabet; the other is in Rashid al-din. According to 
the first version 1, Oghuz-khan saw on his way a house with a 
golden roof, silver windows and a closed door without a lock. 
He left one of his companions there with the order: “Stay, open 
(it)”. According to Rashid al-din 2, on his way back from Isfahan 
Oghuz-khan was angered by a man who had dropped behind for 
family reasons, and said to him: “Qal aj" ("stay-hungry"). Nei- 
ther Rashid al-din, nor other authors connect the Khalaj with 
the Oghuz, and in his enumeration of the twenty-four Oghuz 
tribes Rashid al-din does not include the Khalaj. According to 
the Arab geographers, the Khalaj had crossed the Amū-daryā 
much earlier and already in the roth century had been living for 
a long time in the southern part of Afghanistan 3. Later on part 
of the Khalaj migrated into Persia where some of them speak a 
Persian dialect, while others a Turkman one. It was they who 
gave the name of Khalajistan to the region to the west of Tehran 
and to the north of Sava 4. 

As far as it is known the Khalaj are mentioned only in the 
west, whereas the name of the Oghuz is often found in Turkish 
inscriptions discovered in Mongolia 5. In inscriptions composed 


1 V. Radloff, Das Kudatku Bilik, part I, SPb. 1891, p. XII. 

2 TVOAO, VII, 24 sq. 

3 V. Barthold, Historico-geographical survey of Iran (in Russian), SPb. 
1903. 

* Communicated by V. Minorsky (in a private letter). [See Minorsky, 
The Turkish dialect of the Khala?, BSOAS, 1940, V/12, 417-37.]. 

5 Attempts to translate and explain the inscriptions have been made many 
times; cf. in Russian: V. V. Radloff and P. Melioransky, Drevne-ttirkskiye 
pamtatniki v Kosho-Tsaidame, SPb. 1897 (Sbornik Trudov Orkh. Expeditsii, 
IV); P. M. Melioransky, ZVO, XII, p. 1 sq. The most recent translation 
belongs to the now late V. Thomsen, ZDMG, 1924, 78, p. 121 sq. 
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in the name of an 8th century qaghan or khan, the khan calls the 
Oghuz or Toquz-Oghuz (literally “the Nine Oghuz” — evidently 
at the time the Oghuz were divided into nine tribes) his own 
people; a revolt of the Toquz-Oghuz against the qaghan is spoken 
of as an extraordinary event for which to happen heaven and 
earth had to be confounded. Elsewhere the khan calls his people 
“Turks” and himself the Turkish qaghan; sometimes the terms 
“Turks” and “Oghuz” occur side by side. This seems to justify 
the conclusion that both terms refer to one and the same people, 
and that the Oghuz were that Turkish people which in the 6th 
century A.D. formed the vast nomad empire stretching from 
the frontiers of China to those of Persia and Byzantium. It is also 
grammatically possible to read those passages of the inscriptions 
where "Turks" and “Oghuz” stand side by side as “Turks and 
Oghuz”. Such is the reading of V. Thomsen, and in fact the 
inscriptions do not know any grammatical form corresponding 
to our conjunction “and”. But if in the 8th century there had 
existed in Mongolia a Turkish people distinct from the Oghuz, 
the Qarluq etc., this people soon disappeared without leaving 
any trace. Already the Arab geographers use the term Turks 
as a collective designation covering a number of peoples related 
among themselves by their language; in those days there did not 
exist a separate people simply called Turks. The name Turks, 
as a political term, seems to have fallen temporarily into des- 
uetude about the year 740 with the fall of the west-Turkish qagha- 
nate whose last representatives belonged to the Turgesh tribe. 
As soon as in the roth century Turkish qaghans, this time Muslim 
ones, reappeared in Kashghar and Balasaghun, they once more 
started to call themselves and their people Turks, and it is still 
a moot question from which particular Turkish people the dynasty 
had sprung. One can therefore take it as more or less probable 
that the word Turks was a political term, and the word Oghuz 
an ethnographical one. This assumption is supported by the use 
in the inscriptions of the expression “my Turks, my people”. 
In those days the name “Turks” was not a general one for all 
Turks in the modern sense. The Uyghur gaghans, successors 
of the Oghuz qaghans in Mongolia (after A.D. 744) did not call 
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themselves Turks, as far as one can gather from their inscrip- 
tions 1, and the Chinese were right when they did not extend 
their term T'u-chüeh (i.e. Turks) either to the Uighurs or to 
the Qirghiz. The Oghuz, whose original habitat was in north- 
eastern Mongolia, in their westward advance brought with them 
the term Turks, and it was only the Arabs who began to use this 
term to designate the peoples of a definite linguistic group. On 
the basis of unity of language and political organisation, both 
in the present and in the past, Mas‘tidi divides the entire popu- 
lation of the world known to him into seven nations, which he 
enumerates in the following order: r. the Persians, 2. the Chal- 
daeans and peoples related to them, including the Arabs, 3. the 
Greeks and the peoples politically connected with them, including 
the Slavs and the Franks, 4. the Lybians with whom the Egyp- 
tians are also reckoned, 5. the Turks, 6. the Indians, and 7. the 
Chinese 2. 

In the inscriptions which have been preserved in Mongolia the 
terms Oghuz and Toquzoghuz are used with the same meaning 3. 
In the terminology of the Arab geographers the Oghuz and the 
Toquzoghuz were different peoples living in different regions: 
the Oghuz, as we have seen, lived along the border of the Muslim 
dominions from the eastern shore of the Caspian up to Isfijab, 
while the Toquzoghuz lived in the present-day Chinese Turkestan, 
from Kucha towards the east, the centre of their territory lying 
near Turfan 4. According to the 13th century historian Ibn al- 


1 The main inscription where the historical data are given mostly in 
Chinese belongs to the years A.D. 808-821 (J. As., 11th series, I, p. 180); 
an earlier inscription (8th century) in Turkish was published by Ramstedt, 
Zwei utgurische Inschriften, Helsingfors 1913, in Journal de la Soc, Finno- 
Ougrienne, XXX. 

2 BGA, VIII, 77-84; on the Turks see 83. 

3 This is made particularly clear by the inscription of Tongyugug, the 
corrected translation of which was given by V. Thomsen, ZDMG, 78, 
p. 162 sq. 

4 See particularly Gardizi’s itinerary in my Oltchet, p. 116; also the 
statement by Arab geographers that the distance from the frontier of the 
Muslim possessions in Farghana to the beginning of the Toquzoghuz region 
was of thirty days (ZVO, VIII, 14, where the now obsolete reading 
Tuguzghur is given). 
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Athir 1 the Oghuz had been at one time part of the Toquzoghuz 
and had separated from them in the days of the caliph Mahdi 
(A.D. 775-785). 

According to the Chinese sources, the region where the Arabs 
locate the Toquzoghuz was inhabited by the Uyghurs who were 
driven out of Mongolia by the Qirghiz (after the year 840) and 
occupied the region of Turfan in A.D. 866. This led to the con- 
clusion that the Toquzoghuz of the Arab sources and the Uyghurs 
of the Chinese were one and the same people 2, and such identi- 
fication was used by scholars as a fully established fact for fur- 
ther inferences. Thus Marquart? notes the fact that the oth 
century geographer Ibn-Khurdādhbih, in that earlier version of 
his work which de Goeje took to be dated before A.D. 850, knew 
of the Toquzoghuz in the region near Turfan; this fact, however, 
shows that, contrary to de Goeje’s opinion, the said version can- 
not be dated before A.D. 866. Actually the name of the Toghuz- 
ghuz ( Toquzoghuz) appears in Arabic sources long before this date. 
Already in the first geographical work composed in Arabic, namely 
that of Muhammad Khwarizmi, who wrote in the first half of the 
oth century at the latest +, the first of Ptolemy's two Scythias, 5 
the western one, is identified with the "land of the Turks", and the 
second, the eastern one, with the land of the Toquzoghuz. The 
historian Tabari 6, under the year 205/820-1, speaks of a raid by 
the Toquzoghuz into Usrüshana, a province which included, as we 
know, the region from Khojand to Jizak, comprising the lands 


1 Tbn-el-Athiri Chronicon, XI, 117. 
2 Eg. Pelliot’s categorical affirmation in J. As., 11th series, I, 307. 
J. Marquart, Streifzuge, Lpz. 1903, p. 390. 

4 Khwarizmi’s work was published in 1925 by Hans v. Mzik, Bibl. Arab. 
Hist. und Geogr., III, from the unique MS. on which an article had earlier 
been written by Nallino (Reale Acad. d. Lincei, Serie 5-a, vol. II, part 
1-a). Nallino believed that this work was composed in the reign of 
Ma?mün (A.D. 813-833), not later than 210 H./A.D. 826-7, but it already 
contains the mention of the town of Samarra (in Mzik’s edition No. 301), 
which was founded only in 836. 

9 In Mzik's edition Nos. 1600-1601. 

6 Tabari, Annales, III, 1044. 
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along the upper Zarafshan 1. From among the Toquzoghuz rose 
Tulün — the ancestor of the Tulünid dynasty of Egypt (A.D. 
868-905) — whom the Samanid amir Nuh b. Asad, then ruler 
of Samarqand, sent to the court of the caliph Ma?mün 2. It is 
quite possible that Tulün had been taken prisoner by the Muslims 
during their military expedition of 205/820. Marquart himself 3 
quotes an account by Jahiz who died in A.D. 869, which shows 
that this author knew the Toquzoghuz not as newcomers but as 
a people long established in Eastern Turkestan. He says that 
formerly the Toquzoghuz were superior to the Qarluq, although 
numerically they were inferior to them, but that when they had 
been converted to Manichaeism they had lost their martial qualities. 
The mention of the Qarluq clearly shows that the account deals 
with events in Eastern Turkestan and not with the struggle between 
the Uyghurs and Qirghiz in Mongolia, as Marquart believes. 
Neither the Chinese, nor the Western sources give us quite 
clear information on the regroupings which must have been 
brought about by the Turkish conquest of the area from China 
to the frontier provinces of Persia and Byzantium, by the defeats 
inflicted on the Turks by the Uyghurs in the east and by the 
Arabs in the west, and by the final disruption of the Turkish 
empire. We know from Byzantine sources that in the 6th century 
Turkish rule spread also to the west of the Volga. After their 
break with the Byzantines in A.D. 5764 the Turks besieged 
and took the town of Bosporus of Cymmeria (Kerch), but in 
A.D. 590 the Byzantine power was restored there 5. As a political 
heritage of the shortlived Turkish successes in those parts one 
might name the rise of the Khazar qaghanate, first mentioned 


1 V. Barthold, Irrigation, p. 136 sq. 

2 Maqrizi, Khitat, Egyptian ed., I, 313, where Nüh is mistakenly called 
governor of Bukhara. It is well known that Bukhara came under the Sama- 
nids only after A.D. 874, see V. Barthold, Turkestan, 222. 

3 Streifzüge, 91 sq. 

* See E. Chavannes, Documents sur les Turcs occidentaux, SPb. 1903, 
p. 239. 

5 A. Vasilyev in Izvestiya Akademii Istorii Materialnoy Kultury, 1927, 
V, p. 183 sq. mistakenly connects this data with the Khazars and coins the 
term Turco-Khazars. 
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in A.D. 625, though this event had hardly any ethnical consequen- 
ces 1. In the 8th and oth centuries the middle and the lower 
courses of the Volga were in the power of the Khazars and the 
Bulghars, related to one another and differing in language from 
the Turks 2. It is only the Pechenegs who, at the end of the 9th 
and the beginning of the roth centuries, brought a purely Turkic 
element into the Russian steppes. 

More important changes resulted, apparently, from the military 
activities on the Persian frontier. As in Darband, so also to the 
east of the Caspian sea and north of the river Gurgan the Persian 
kings of the Sasanian dynasty had built long walls 3. The Khazars 
broke through the Darband line in A.D. 626; the Gurgan line 
was abandoned by the Persians already in the 6th century, and 
the fortified frontier of the Persian dominions was transferred 
to the region south-west of Astarabad where new walls were built 
from the sea to the mountains. This, according to the tradition, 
was done under Khusrau Anūshirvān (A.D. 531-579) 4. In the 
account of the Arab conquest of the region along the Gurgan in 
A.D. 717 the name of the local prince Sul, ruler (dihqan) of the 
town of Dihistān 5 (now the ruins of Mashhad-i Misriyàn) is 
mentioned. His descendants who bore the surname Sūlī had a 
certain importance in the cultural history of the ‘Abbasid cali- 
phate. The biography of one of them, the poet Ibrahim b. al- 
‘Abbas al-$ūlī (d. A.D. 857), contains some information 6 on 


1 [The sentence is not quite clear. Perhaps the author wishes to deny 
the "khazaricisation" of the Russian steppes? V.M.]. 

2 This is made particularly clear in BGA, I, 225. 

3 According to Tabari, Annales, I, 895 (Noldeke's translation p. 158) 
these walls were built under Pérdz (A.D. 457-484) and rebuilt under 
Khusrau I. 

* BGA, VII, 150. On both these walls, the traces of which still exist, 
see Barthold, Irrigation, p. 34. 

9 Tabari, Annales, II, 1320. Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, p. 336; there too 
see about the brick wall along the northern frontier of Jurjàn. [The Sülids 
of Jurjàn bore the Iranian title of nahapat (Arab. plural nahdbidha), see 
Ibn Isfandiyār, transl. by E. G. Browne, p. 106. V.M.]. 

6 The original source seems to be the biography of Ibrahim Süli in Kitab 
al-aghānī, Egyptian ed., IX, 21. The author, Abul-Faraj Isfahani died in 
A.D. 967. 
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the origins of this family; Sul is said to have been a Turk; 
he and his brother Firtiz were rulers of the province of Jurjan 
(or Gurgan) stretching along the river of this name; in spite of 
their Turkish extraction they adopted the religion of the Magians 
(Zoroastrians) and became assimilated to the Persians. The name 
Sul occurs in Tabari as a geographical term. As the Arab letter 
sād is often used to represent the č sound, Marquart 1 reads the 
name as the Turkish word čöl "sand" (more correcily “steppe, 
desert"), and following Noldeke 2 takes it for the name of one 
of the Turkish tribes. He thinks that the Turk Sül is named here 
mistakenly in the place of the head of the Turkish tribe Chol 3. 
It is more probable, however, that we have here the title cur 
which occurs frequently in Turkish inscriptions in Mongolia 4. 
The Arabs would hardly have put a sad before a palatal vowel, 
especially as there was another way of rendering the ¿ sound 
(by means of the letter shin). The tradition quoted contains ap- 
parently still another inaccuracy: Sül with whom the Arabs had 
to deal in A.D. 717 could hardly have been the same person as 
the chief of the Turks during the conquest of the region along 
the Gurgān ; if the Turks had come here only after the fall of the 
Sasanian kingdom they would hardly have accepted Zoroastrian- 
ism. In any case we have here one of the rare examples of the 
influence of Iranian culture on the Turks already before Islam. 

The account of the event of A.D. 717 speaks merely of Turks 
without any mention of various Turkish peoples. One may as- 
sume that the steppes to the east of the Caspian were occupied 
by the Turks already in the 6th century, as the clashes of the 
Turks with Sasanian Persia belong to that period ; secondly, that 
the Ghuz or Oghuz of the Arab geographers were the descen- 
dants of these Turks, and thirdly, that they established themselves 
in the west independently of the splitting of the Toquzoghuz in 
the 8th century which Ibn al-Athir has in mind. 


1 J. Marquart, Eransahr, Berlin 1901, p. 51. 

2 Noldeke, Tabari, p. 123, No. 2. 

3 Eranšahr, p. 73. 

* [On the western coast of the Caspian the same title may be reflected 
in the Armenian appellation of Darband: Col. V.M ]. 
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Some of the Arab reports on the “Tughuzghuz”, i.e. the To- 
quzoghuz coincide with the Chinese accounts of the Sha-t‘o 
Turks. The word sha-t'o means “steppe” 1. This was the name 
of the Turkish tribe which broke away from the state of the 
western Turks, the centre of which was the valley of the Chu 
river, and established itself in the extreme east of present- 
day Chinese Turkestan in the vicinity of lake Barkul. The Chinese 
render the Turkish name of this tribe as Ch*u-yüeh; this may 
possibly be the word ¿ol mentioned by Marquart (see above) 2. 
Clashes with the Tibetans forced the Sha-t*o Turks to move fur- 
ther west into the region where to-day stands the town of Gu- 
chen and where in the Middle Ages stood the town of Bishbaliq, 
already mentioned in the Turkish inscriptions in Mongolia. The 
prince of the Sha-t*o Turks took up residence in this town in 
A.D. 712. In the beginning of the 9th century the Tibetans drove 
them out and forced them to retreat into China where at the end 
of the 9th century they took part in the putting down of a revolt 
which threatened the Tang dynasty. In the roth century there 
rose among the Sha-t*o Turks three dynasties 3 whose rule was 
very shortlived (the three together ruled 28 years, A.D. 923- 
951) in a small part of China, the province of Ho-nan 4. Arab 
authors also speak about the revolt of the oth century in China 
and its suppression but transfer to the Toquzoghuz 5 the role 
which the Chinese ascribe to the Sha-t*o Turks. This coincidence 


1 Jakinf Bichurin, Collected data on the peoples who lived in Central 
Asia, SPb. 1851, I, p. 452 sq. E. Chavannes, Documents sur les Turcs 
occidentaux, p. 96 sq. [Bretschneider, Mediaeval researches, I, 47, translates 
sha-t©o as “sandy downs". V.M.]. 

2 [This explanation is doubtful. P. Pelliot tentatively restored the name 
as *Chigil. Prof. E. Pulleyblank would restore the name as *Chungul. He 
refers to the Chinese appellation of a tribe dependent from the Uyghurs 
of Khocho, namely Chung-yü or Chung-yiin, cf. Hamilton in TSoung Pao, 
1958, vol. 46, p. 152. V.M.]. 

3 Chavannes, o.c., p. 272. 

4 See chronological and geographical details in C. Arendt, Synchroms- 
tische Regententabellen zur Geschichte der chinesischen Dynastien, Mitt. 
der Seminars für Orient. Spr., Berlin, III, 158 sq.; IV, 116 sq. 

5 Especially Mastūdī, Prairies d'or, I, 288, 302 sq. 
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makes it likely that the first information of the Arabs on the 
Toquzoghuz refers originally to the Sha-t‘o Turks. The Arabs 
apparently did not know about the ousting of the Turks by the 
Tibetans or of the Tibetans by the Uyghurs and, taking their 
information from written sources, continued to speak of the 
“Toghuzghuz” even at the time when the corresponding area was 
in the possession of the Uyghurs. Mahmüd Kashghari, who wrote 
in the second half of the 11th century, basing himself not on 
books but on personal acquaintance with Central Asia, knew only 
the Uyghurs and not the Toquzoghuz. On the other hand the 
IIth century author Idrisi ! and Mubarak-shah Marvarrüdi 2 who 
wrote in the beginning of the 13th century quote written sources 
on the Toquzoghuz without mentioning that these sources belong 
to the past. 

Whatever had been the part played by the Oghuz people in 
Central Asia in the previous centuries, it concentrates after the 
events of the 8th and oth centuries more and more in the west, 
on the border of the Near Eastern civilised world which in the 
IIth century was doomed to experience the invasion of the 
Oghuz, or, as they were called only in the west, the Turkmans. 


1 Géographie d'Idrisi, trad. par Jaubert, I, 490 sq. 

2 4 volume of Oriental Studies presented to E. G. Browne, Cambridge 
1922, p. 406 sq., where even the Uyghur writing is ascribed to the Toqu- 
zoghuz. 
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it. THE OGHUZ (TURKMANS) BEFORE THE 
FORMATION OF THE SELJUQ EMPIRE 


We have seen that the Oghuz were the neighbours of the 
caliphate dominions from the estuary of the Gurgan to the region 
near the present-day town of Chimkant. It was of course impos- 
sible for the Arabs to know with any precision how far the ter- 
ritories covered by the Oghuz nomads in their wanderings 
stretched to the north. Very doubtful is Istakhri’s 1 statement that 
the frontier between the Oghuz lands and those of their northern 
neighbours, the Kimaks, was formed by the upper course of the 
Itil (Volga), i.e. according to the Arabs’ geographical notions, the 
lower course of the Kama. On his way from Khwarazm to the 
country of the Bulghars in the spring of A.D. 922, Ibn Fadlan 2 
found the Oghuz only on the Ust-Yurt plateau, during the des- 
cent from its northern rim (Chink). There were apparently no 
Oghuz in the region to the east of the Emba where Ibn Fadlan 
met the advance detachments of the Bashgirs. 

The Oghuz had no khans. The traditions of the Turkish qagha- 
nate were carried on in the East by the Toquzoghuz (or Uyg- 
hurs), in the West by the Khazars. At the head of the Oghuz, 
as was the case with their eastern neighbours the Qarluqs, stood 
a leader with the more modest title of yabghu 3 which also occurs 
in the Turkish inscriptions of Mongolia. The pronunciation 
jabghu is also mentioned 4. Mahmud Kashghari speaks of the 
change of the initial y into 7 in the languages of the Oghuz and 
the Qipchaqs, although at the same place he treats this phonetic 
peculiarity as a feature of distinction between the Turks and the 
Turkmans 5, to whose number the Qipchaqs could hardly be 


1 BGA, I, 222. 

2 Izvestiya Akademii Nauk, 1924, p. 444. 

3 Ibid., 245. 

4 On this see also my article Die historische Bedeutung der alt-turkischen 
Inschriften, p. 16. 

5 Mahmüd Kashghari, II, 253. 
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reckoned. The “king”, i.e. the yabghu of the Oghuz lived, or at 
least spent the winter, in the region along the lower course of 
the Sir-darya (Jaxartes). The frontier town of the Iranian Sa- 
manids on the Sir-darya was Sauran 1. From that point down 
to its estuary the river flowed through the steppes of the Oghuz. 
Here within the territory of the Oghuz and dependent on them 
there existed in the roth century, ? several towns founded by 
Muslim immigrants without any military action on the part of 
the Samanids. The principal among these towns was the one 
called “New Settlement" (al-gariyat al-haditha in Arabic, Dih-i 
nau in Persian; later Yangi-kant in Turkish). It was situated 
at a distance of one farsakh (6-7 km.) from the river bank, of 
two days’ travel from the Aral sea, ten from Khwarazm and 
twenty from Farab (Otrar). Its site is still marked by the ruins 
of Jankant. In winter the “king” of the Oghuz lived there. In 
the same region there stood two other smaller towns 3. One of 
these, Jand (represented by the ruins in the Tamar-utkul district, 
some 30 km. from the present-day Qizil-orda), had a certain 
future (even the Aral sea was sometimes called the Jand lake); 
the other is no longer mentioned after the roth century, and even 
its name cannot be definitely established. As these towns were 
founded by civilised immigrants their existence is no witness to 
any spread of town-life among the Oghuz themselves, whereas 
about another town situated closer to the frontiers of the Samanid 
dominions, Sughnaq (now the ruins of Sunaq-qurghan), Mahmud 
Kashghari says that it was “one of the Oghuz towns” 4. Sughnaq 
(or Sighnaq) is not mentioned by the Arab geographers but 
it may be identical with the town Sunakh about with the anony- 
mous author of the Hudad al-‘Alam written in Persian circa 
A.D. 982 (the so-called Toumansky MS.) says that it is “a small 
town in the Farab (Otrar) province, very rich; from it good 
bows are exported to various places" 5, Still higher up the river, 


1 Turkestan, p. 177. 

2 BGA, II, 393. 

3 On this region see, for instance, Turkestan, p. 149 sq. 
4 Mahmūd Kāshghari, I, 392. 

5 Toumansky MS., f. 24b sq. 
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already in the Samanid possessions, lived “peaceful Turks” (an 
expression of the Toumansky MS.) from among the Oghuz and 
Qarluqs who had accepted Islam. The point of concentration 
seems to have been the town of Sutkand, also a rich settlement 
on the left bank of the Sir-darya, the ruins of which can be seen 
to this day. About Sutkand the Toumansky MS. says that many 
of the Turks living there had accepted Islam; therefore there 
must have been some pagans as well. In the same region, along 
both banks of the Sir-darya, lived also nomad Turks, numbering 
some 100 tents 1, to whom grazing grounds had been allotted. 
They had become Muslims and had bound themselves to defend 
the frontiers of the Samanid state against their pagan brethren. 
What importance the Sir-darya had for the Oghuz may be gath- 
ered from Kashghari's statement that the word “river” (ügüz) 
without any additional qualification meant the Sir-darya to the 
Oghuz because their towns stood there and nomads belonging 
to their people lived along its banks 2. This differentiation be- 
tween the towns and the nomads attests that part of the Oghuz 
had become town-dwellers 3, although the Toumansky MS. states 
quite definitely that the Oghuz did not possess a single town 4. 

The utilisation of Arab geographical literature is rendered 
difficult by its bookish character and the resultant chronological 
vagueness. For instance, if we know that one author wrote in 
the 10th century and another in the 11th, this does not mean 
that the information of the latter refers to a later time than that 
of the former. Nearly all the authors take their data from books 
without naming their sources and without determining their dates, 
so that it often happens that in an 11th century work an earlier 
source is utilised than in one written in the roth century. Better 
chronological definitions are to be found in the few accounts of 
historians and travellers which have reached us. Thus there exists 
a report 5 that ‘Abdullah b. Tahir (A.D. 830-844), ruler of Kho- 


1 Yurts — felt tents. 

2 Mahmüd Kashghari, I, 58. 

3 Sauràn is also called in Kashghari, I, 364, a town of the Oghuz. 
4 Toumansky MS., f. 186. 

5 Baladhuri, 431. 


rasan, sent his son and future successor Tahir against the Oghuz; 
all that is said about the outcome of the campaign is that Tahir 
reached places which no one had ever reached before. The opera- 
tion probably took place in the western part of the present day 
Turkmania because the rabāts, ie. fortified frontier posts, in 
Dihistān (to-day Mashhad-i Misriyān) and Afrava (now Qizil- 
Arvat) were said to have been built in the days of ‘Abdullah b. 
Tahir 1. His activities seem to have achieved their aim, and the 
fortifications built by him successfully fulfilled their purpose 
down to the events of the 11th century. Trade with the Oghuz on 
this section of the frontier seems, however, to have been far less 
brisk than on the frontier of Khwarazm and on the Sir-darya, 
judging by the silence of the sources. According to the Tou- 
mansky MS., there were no cultivated fields around Qizil-Arvat 
at all; grain was brought in from the neighbourhood of Mashhad- 
i Misriyan (at that time irrigated by canals from the Atrak) and 
from the country round Nesa (near Ashkhabad) 2. 

If in this region the task consisted in protecting the cultivated 
lands from the raids of the nomads, on the Sir-darya the struggle 
against the nomads was connected with the gradual spread of 
agriculture northwards, down the river. Here too, the Arabs at 
first adopted a defensive policy; despite a series of expeditions 
deep into the steppes, it was the region in the vicinity of Tashkent 
that became the frontier province of the caliphate, and long walls 
were built to protect against the nomads the cultivated strip along 
the Chirchik stretching from the banks of the Sir-darya to the 
mountains 3. It is possible that even this line could not always 
be held. Tabari’s report on the activities of Rafi b. Layth, who 
rebelled against the Abbasids in Central Asia in 191/806-7, names 
among the rebels “the ruler of Shash (as the province of Tash- 
kent was then called) with his Turks" 4, from which it may be 


1 Irrigation, pp. 34 and 40. 

2 Hudūd al-CAlam, f. 29b. In the same passage it is also stated that 
there was only one spring in the rabat. The position was the same in the 
19th century. See Irrigtion, p. 41. 

3 Irrigation, p. 143. Turkestan, p. 173. 

* Tabari, Annales, 111, 712. Turkestan p. 205. 
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inferred that the cultivated strip along the Chirchik had tem- 
porarily passed into the hands of the Turks. This event may 
have been connected with the revolt among the Arabs which had 
broken out in roo H.JA.D. 8o6. In 189 and 190 H. coins were 
minted at the silver mine of Angren 1 where one of the caliphal 
mints was situated 2. The power of the caliph seems to have been 
swiftly restored in Shash; when the four Samanid brothers were 
appointed rulers of Mawarannahr, one of them received Shash 3. 
The conquest of Isfijab in A.D. 840 was a further step forward, 
and in this case too it is reported that a long earth wall was built 
round the vineyards and cultivated fields 4, and thus the con- 
quest was consolidated by defense measures. We know that later 
on there was a Turkish dynasty in Isfijab which stood in vassal 
dependence from the Samanids, but whether these rulers were 
from among the Oghuz is not known. 

On the further advance of the Muslims we possess Istakhri’s 5 
report on the expedition of a huge army against Shaughan (near 
the present day town of Turkestan). During this expedition a 
force of 4,000 men lost its way and only after several days suc- 
ceeded in rejoining the main army. The expedition took place 
under Nasr b. Ahmad. There were two Samanid rulers of this 
name, of whom one ruled in the 9th century. (A.D. 864-892), 
and the other in the roth century (A.D. 914-943). The report 
could refer to either of the two, but it seems more likely to 
concern the former 6. Nothing is known about the aim of the 
expedition or its results. 


1 On its site see Turkestan, p. 172. [Originally Ahangaran.] 

> A. Markov, Inventory Catalogue of the Muslim coins of the Hermitage 
(in Russian), SPb, 1896, p. 33, Nos. 551 and 552. 

3 Turkestan, p. 172. 

4 Irrigation, p.14. 

5 BGA, I, 291; II, 330; Turkestan, p. 268. 

6 In Istakhri’s text amir Nasr is referred to as one already dead, and the 
author says that he had heard the story from someone who had taken part 
in the campaign. If these words, like the greater part of Istakhri’s infor- 
mation, go back to Balkhi, only the first Nasr could be meant here, as the 
second Nasr outlived Balkhi. If, however, the words are Istakhri’s own, the 
question remains a moot one. What Istakhri says in another passage (BGA, 
I, 144) about the reign of the second Nasr leads one to suppose that by 
that time this reign had come to an end. 
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The “king”, or yabghu, of the Oghuz was not the actual ruler 
of his people, and the desire of unity was as alien to the roth 
century Oghuz as it was to the 19th century Turkmans. In this 
respect the observations of Ibn Fadlàn! and the report in the 
Hudüd al-"Ālam 2 produce exactly the same impression. Accor- 
ding to the Hudūd al-‘Alam each of the Oghuz tribes had a 
special chief "because of their inability to agree among them- 
selves". Acording to Ibn Fadlan the yabghu could send his gover- 
nors or lieutenants to some places; such a governor was called 
küdergin (a term that does not seem to occur in any other source). 
In addition, in the region crossed by Ibn Fadlan there was a 
special army commander; his father, who was still alive, was a 
relative (father-in-law or brother-in-law) 3 of the king of the 
Volga Bulghars. Thanks to the protection of this man the Arabs 
crossed the land of the Oghuz safely; otherwise, according to 
Ibn Fadlan, the Oghuz might have robbed and even killed them. 
But affairs were decided not so much by the orders of these 
chiefs, as by consultations of the Oghuz among themselves. Res- 
pect for old men also played an important part. 

The Oghuz produced upon Ibn Fadlan the impression of being 
a wealthy nomad people, owning, as the Turkmans did later, 
huge flocks of sheep. There were very rich men who owned as 
many as one hundred thousand sheep. Sheep were the principal 
item of export from the Oghuz steppe to the Muslim provinces, 
and the trade was the briskest at the frontier places of Khwarazm. 
In peaceful times the Oghuz came (evidently with their herds) 
to the town of Parategin 4, on the left bank of the Amu-darya, 
one day's distance from the Aral sea, or to Gurganj (now Kunya- 
Urgenj) 9. As everywhere else where trade was carried on be- 
tween nomads and sedentary peoples, this trade was more neces- 


1 Izvestiya Akademi Nauk, 1924, p. 244 sq. 

2 Hudud al-S Alam, f. 18b. 

3 The Oghuz chief called the Bulghar king his sahr; this term can 
mean both a daughter's or a sister's husband. 

4 The initial p of this name is determined by the Arab transcription which 
hesitates between the letters f and b. See index in BGA, IV. 

5 BGA, I, 303, below. [Kunya in this case corresponds to Persian kuhna 
*old".] 
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sary for the nomads who therefore brought their herds to the 
frontier places of the cultivated regions without waiting for the 
merchants of these regions to come to the steppes. Naturally 
this trade, as Istakhri states, could take place only in peaceful 
times. Trade relations were often disturbed by the nomads’ raids 
into the cultivated zone or vice versa by expeditions into the 
steppes undertaken mainly with the purpose of capturing Turkish 
slaves 1, who of course could be also acquired by trade in view 
of the frequent feuds of the nomads among themselves. In peace- 
ful times grain was also brought in boats down the Sir-darya to 
the “New Settlement” 2. 

We posses very scanty information on those movements of 
the Turkish people which resulted partly from the urge of the 
nomads to seize cultivated lands and partly from the struggles 
among the nomads for the possession of grazing-grounds. Thus 
Istakhri speaks of the “recent” occupation by the “Turks” of the 
Siyah-küh peninsula (“Black Mountain", a Persian name for 
Manghishlaq), which until then had been uninhabited ; the reason 
for the Turks’ migrating to this peninsula was their clash with 
the "Oghuz" 3. It is quite probable that in point of fact Istakhri 
had in view a struggle among the Oghuz tribes and that the 
Turks who occupied Manghishlaq were also Oghuz. They found 
there springs and grazing grounds; they also seized the cargoes 
of the ships wrecked on the coast of Manghishlaq where there 
was a whirlpool. Thus Manghishlaq, which later acquired a great 
importance for trade on the Caspian sea, was in the roth century 
merely a source of danger for the ships that sailed near it. 

The Turkish neighbours of the caliphate were forced gradually 
to submit to the influence of Muslim culture and to accept Islam. 
The oldest version of the legend about the spread of Islam in 
Kashgharia tells how the Turks appreciated the goods brought 
by Muslim caravans, such as rich stuffs and sugar, and how later 
on this led them to become acquainted with Islam as a religion 4. 


1 Eg. BGA, III, 285, below. 

2 BGA, II, 393. 

3 Ibid., I, 219. 

4 Turkestan, I, 131 (Russian edition, Ist part). 
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The same situation must have obtained elsewhere. The spread of 
Islam among the Oghuz in the roth century must have been slow. 
In A.D. 922 Ibn Fadlan found among this people the same 
funeral rites as those which prevailed among the Turks in Mon- 
golia in the 8th century. Statues were erected over the grave, 
numbering as many as the men the deceased had killed in his 
life-time, in the belief that these people would serve him in the 
other world 1. When a man fell sick no-one came near him. If 
he was rich, a tent was put up for him where he had to lie until 
he either died or recovered; if he was poor or a slave, he was 
simply abandoned on the steppe. The dead man (evidently only 
a rich one) would be seated fully clothed and armed in a deep 
grave arranged in the form of a dwelling; some of his belongings 
would be placed by his side, then the grave was filled in and a 
clay vault erected over it 2. To commemorate the deceased 100- 
200 head of cattle were slaughtered, and the skulls, hides and 
tails hung on trees in the belief that the deceased would ride into 
the next world on these animals. Ibn Fadlan saw an Oghuz king 
who bore the title yindl al-saghir (lesser yinal) who had at one 
time become a Muslim but later reverted to paganism. 

Besides Islam, other religions, especially Christianity, were pro- 
pagated on the steppes, but the information available is very 
vague. The 13th century author Zakariya Qazvini3 calls the 
Oghuz Christians. In the country of their northern neighbours, 
the Kimaks, there existed a rock bearing what appeared to be 
the marks left by the feet and knees of a man who had prostrated 
himself there, and of a child's feet and an ass's hooves; the 
Oghuz worshipped these traces ascribing them to Jesus Christ, 
evidently in connection with the legend of the flight to Egypt. 
As Marquart 4 has shown, we find an earlier version of the 
tale about the traces and their worshipping by the Oghuz in 


1 Cf. ZVO, XXV, 64. 

2 On the buildings over Turkish tombs see e.g. ZVO, XXV, 57 sq. 

3 ZVO, VIII, 18. 

4 Osttürkische Dialektenstudien, Berlin 1914, Abh. Gött., Neue Folge, 
vol. XIII, p. 101. 
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Birüni! (beginning of the 11th century) who says nothing, 
however, either of Christianity among the Oghuz or of the con- 
nection of the traces with Christ, so that it is possible that the 
explanation of this worship was invented by Qazvini himself or 
by one of his predecessors. It is possible that this cult had arisen 
quite independently of Christian legends merely because of the 
strangeness of such a natural phenomenon, as the Oghuz in 
general, according to the Hudūd al-*Alam, worshipped anything 
which struck them as unusual or remarkable. The same passage 
contains a remark on the respect awarded to “doctors”, as priests 
and shamans are called by times, for instance in Ibn Rusta’s 
report on the Russians (BGA, VII, 146). 

There exists no clear and detailed information on the success 
of Islam in the region along the lower course of the Sir-darya 
which is linked up by tradition with the gradual movement of the 
Oghuz southwards and the ensuing conquest of Iran by them. In 
any case what we witness here is not a unification of a people for 
a common military undertaking, but scattered movements of sepa- 
rate groups which ended in the submission of the whole of the 
Near East, the Arab peninsula excepted, 1f not to the Turkman 
people, at least to a dynasty that sprang from it. 

The most detailed information on the origins and rise of this 
dynasty is to be found in Ibn al-Athir 2. Historians usually call 
this dynasty "the house of Seljuk", after the name of its ancestor 
Seljuk, son of Tuqaq (in the south-Turkish pronunciation: Du- 
qaq). The word tuqaq was supposed to mean "new bow". In 
Ibn al-Athir's text the word jadid ("new") could be read as 
hadid ("iron"), hence probably the rise of the legend that Seljuk 
bore the nickname of 'the man with the iron bow" (timur- 
yayligh) 3. In some tales 4 Seljuk's father is given the name of 
the legendary sage Loqman, mentioned in the Qor?an (31st süra). 


1 Chronologie, ed. Sachau, p. 264. 

2 Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, IX, 321 sq. 

3 So in EI, IV, 222. 

* E.g. Muhammad Husayni (on this work see ZVO, XVIII, 0116 sq.), 
Das Geschenk aus der Seldschukengeschichte, ed. Karl Süssheim, Leiden 
1909, p. 17. See also Ravandi, GMS, New Series, II, 1921, p. 88. 
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The author of the 15th century history 1 of the Seljuk dynasty 
combines the two legends and calls Seljuk's father Loqman- 
Duqaq 2. According to Ibn al-Athir already Duqaq showed lean- 
Ings towards Islam and quarrelled with the Oghuz yabghu when 
the latter assembled an army for an expedition against Muslim 
provinces. They even came to blows over it but eventually be- 
came reconciled and Duqaq remained with the yabghu. His son 
Seljuk also won the yabghu's favour and received the title of 
sti-bashi (“Chief of the army"). The same title is given to Seljuk 
in Mahmud Kashghari 3. The yabghu's wife set him against Sel- 
juk and the latter with his companions left the land of the un- 
believers for the land of Islam. There he accepted Islam, settled 
down in the neighbourhood of Jand, became the ally of the Mus- 
lims in their struggle against the unbelievers, turned out the tax- 
collectors of the yabghu and freed the Muslims from the tribute 
they had been paying him. At that time Hārūn, son of the ilek 
(i.e. the Qara-khanid Boghra-khan Harun b. Misa) 4, seized part 
of the Samanid state. The Samanids turned to Seljuk for help. 
Seljuk sent his son Arslan with whose aid the Samanids retrieved 
their possessions, after which Arslan returned to his father. Sel- 
juk lived 107 years and died in Jand where he was buried. 
Among the events related above exact dates can be chronolo- 
gically established for the occupation of Bukhara by Boghra-khan 
and his subsequent retreat: he occupied Bukhara in May 992, 
and on August 17 of the same year the Samanid amir Nuh b. 
Mansür 5 re-entered the city. Ibn al-Athir's account of the help 
given by Seljuk to the Samanids 1s not confirmed by the other 
sources. "Utbī, the earliest historian to mention these events 6, 
speaks only of the harassing by the Oghuz of Boghra's army 


1 The tradition on the name of the author is given by Gordlevsky in 
Drevnosti Vostochniye, IV, special pagination p. 1. See Babinger, Die 
Geschichtsschreiber der Osmanen, Leipzig 1927, 9, No. 3. 

2 MS. Asiatic Mus. 590 ba, p. 34. 

3 Mahmud Kashghari, I, 397. 

* On his origins see T'urkestan, 257, note 5. 

5 Turkestan, 258 sq. 

6 Tārīkh-4 Yamini of «Utbi with Manini's commentary (Egyptian edi- 
tion), I, p. 176. 
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during his retreat. One can also note (without going into the 
question of the comparative accuracy of the two sources) the 
chronological discrepancy between Ibn al-Athir's report and that 
of the r4th century historian Hamdullah Qazvini. According to 
Ibn al-Athir Seljuk died in Jand after A.D. 992, whereas accord- 
ing to Hamdullah 1 Seljuk’s sons (evidently after their father’s 
death) entered the Samanid possessions in 375/985-6 and settled 
in the province of Bukhara in the vicinity of Nir. In any case 
the accord between the Oghuz and the inhabitants of Jand did 
not last long; the historian Bayhagi in his account of the events 
of A.D. 1034 speaks of an old enmity and blood-feuds between 
Shah Malik (who at that time ruled in Jand and on whose 
origins there is no information) and the descendants of Seljuk 2. 

According to Ibn al-Athir Seljuk left three sons: Arslan, Mi- 
kāīl and Misa. Mikail was killed in a fight against the unbe- 
lievers, and it was only after his death that his sons Toghrul-bek 
Muhammad and Chaghri-bek David settled in Nur. This infor- 
mation is followed by a chronologically impossible story about the 
relations of the two brothers with Boghra-khan, about Toghrul- 
bek’s treacherous capture by Boghra-khan and his liberation by 
David. 

More credible is the participation of Seljuk’s descendants in 
the events of the early 11th century when the Samanid pretender 
Muntasir began a hopeless struggle 3 against the Qarakhanids 
who occupied the kingdom of his fathers. According to the ac- 
counts of two 11th century historians, *Utbi4 and Gardizi 5, 
Muntasir, after unsuccessful operations in Khorasan, set out in 
A.D. 1003 from Abivard to join the Oghuz. Unfortunately no 
definite information is given about the territory where they were 
living. Gardizi adds that their ruler, the yabghu, had accepted 
Islam and established family ties with Muntasir. In the account 


1 GMS, XIV, 434. 

? Bayhagi, ed. Morley, p. 856. 

3 On the course of the struggle see Turkestan, 282 sq. 
4 CUtbi-Manini, I, 335 sq. 

5 Gardizi, Camb. MS. King's College, 213, f. 113a sq 
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of the historian Ravandi1 the name Yabghu was borne by Sel- 
juk's son Misa, and it is possible that Gardizi had him in view. 
As the report on the Oghuz joining Musa is immediately fol- 
lowed by the account of the campaign against Samarqand, without 
any mention of a crossing of the Amu-darya, it may well be 
that the Oghuz in question were those living in the vicinity of 
Nur. 

In connection with the help given to Muntasir *Utbi speaks 
about the traditional devotion of the Oghuz to the Samanid 
house; the march of events leads one to suppose that, as usual, 
the nomads were guided by the hope of booty. With the aid of 
the Oghuz Muntasir won a victory on the Zarafshan, but he was 
unable to take Samarqand because immediately after the victory 
the Oghuz withdrew, sending the loot to their camping places 
and taking with them the 18 enemy chiefs whom they had cap- 
tured. They refused to give them up to Muntasir. Their original 
intention was to obtain ransom money but later the report reached 
Muntasir that the Oghuz wished to use the captives for con- 
cluding peace with the enemy. With 700 warriors (300 horsemen 
and 400 foot) Muntasir left the Oghuz and crossed the Amu- 
darya at Darghan. The river was frozen over and straw was 
scattered to help the horses over the ice. The Oghuz pursued 
Muntasir but were unable to cross the river. According to "Utbī 
the danger of the crossing held them back. Gardizi's version 1s 
that the ice broke under them and that they perished. After that 
Muntasir made no attempts to seek the support of the Oghuz. 

The Samanid possessions in Central Asia passed into the hands 
of the Turkish dynasty which the Muslim historians usually call 
"the house of Afrāsyāb”. Russian scholars, since the days of 
V. V. Grigoryev 2, use the term Qarakhanids, from the title of 
one of the first representatives of this dynasty. In the Qara- 
khanid state the clan organisation and the system of fiefs con- 
nected with it were even stronger than in most other nomad 
states; the rulers of different provinces succeeded one another 


1 GMS, New Series, II, p. 87. 


2 The Qarakhanids in Mavarannahr according to the Tarikh-i Miinejjim- 
bashi (Trudi Vost. Otd. Arh. Ob., v. XVII, 1874). 
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so rapidly that neither written information nor even coins enable 
us to establish the chronology of the Qarakhanid epoch and the 
genealogy of the Qarakhanid rulers. 

The origin of the Qarakhanid king *Ali-tegin under whom the 
descendants of Seljuk lived in the beginning of the 11th century. 
is not quite clear. Bayhaqi quotes the statement made by the 
vazir Maymandi to the Ghaznavid sultan Mas*üd (A.D. 1032) 
that "Ali-tegin had been already established in Mavarannahr for 
30 years 1, which is probably an exaggeration. Ibn al-Athir also 
gives some details on the relations between "Ali-tegin and the 
Seljukids which are not supported by other sources. He speaks 
of several armed encounters between them, whereas according to 
other authors there were no hostilities till after the death of 
cAli-tegin which occurred in A.D. 1034. In A.D. 1025 Sultan 
Mahmüd Ghaznavi, who had succeeded to the Samanids in Iran 
and in A.D. 1017 conquered Khwarazm, marched against "Ali- 
tegin and forced him to flee into the steppes. At the head of the 
Oghuz in *Ali-tegin's service stood Seljuk's son Arslan who also 
bore the Muslim name of Isra?il. He was taken prisoner and 
on Mahmud's orders sent to India and imprisoned in a fortress 
where he died. Historians writing within the Seljuk empire, who 
also influenced Ibn al-Athir, represent Mahmüd's action as an 
act of treachery: he invited Isrà?il and seized his unsuspecting 
guest 2. Gardizi’s earlier account gives a different version 3. 
After a report on the meeting of Mahmüd with the chief of the 
Qarakhanids, Qadir-khan Yusuf 4, the historian speaks of *Ali- 
tegin’s flight into the steppes; at the same time Mahmid having 
learnt that Isrā”īl b. Seljuk had taken cover in a certain place 
sent men there who arrested him, after which he was sent to 
Ghazna and from thence to India. 

In his account of the relations of the Ghaznavids Mahmüd and 
Mas'ūd with the Oghuz, Gardizi for the first time calls the 


1 Turkestan, p. 282. 

2 Particularly fantastic is the account of Ravandi (GMS, n.s. II, 87 sq.) 
which has strongly influenced the later Persian historians. 

3 Cambridge MS,, f. 125 sq. 

4 On the meeting see Turkestan, 283 sq. 
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Oghuz Turkmans. In his record of the events of the early 11th 
century, he like "Utbī uses only the term Ghuz. Bayhagi also 
calls the Oghuz Turkmans, whereas Ibn al-Athir continues to 
speak only of the Ghuz. One could gather from Ibn al-Athir’s 
account that, with the help of Arslan (Isra?il?), Mahmūd cap- 
tured even the Oghuz obedient to Arslan, destroying part of 
them and establishing the others in different parts of Khorasan. 
In Ravandi Isra?il even speaks of hundreds of thousands of 
men allegedly at his disposal. On the other hand, from Gardizi's 1 
account it appears that part of the Oghuz were hostile to the Sel- 
juk house, and this would explain why Isra?il could come to 
so sad an end. Turkman chiefs brought to Mahmud complaints 
against their amirs (i.e. the Seljukids) and asked that permission 
be given to 4000 families to move into Khorasan, assuring the 
sultan that they would be useful both to him and to his subjects 
because they would bring their flocks of sheep that would feed 
the inhabitants while their men would increase the army of the 
sultan. Mahmid allotted to them grazing grounds in the steppe 
near Sarakhs, Abīvard and Farāva (Qizil-Arvat). Amir Arslan- 
Jàdhib, the governor of Tis, advised Mahmüd not to commit 
such an error and as an alternative suggested that either the 
Turkmans should be wiped out altogether, or their thumbs should 
be cut off so that they should be unable to use their bows 2. 
Mahmüd thought this advice inhuman, but soon after was obliged 
to entrust Arslan-Jadhib with the task of making war on the 
Turkmans. In this connection Ibn al-Athir explains the revolt of 
the Turkmans by the exactions of the sultan's agents who seized 
the property of the Turkmans and even their children. Gardizi š 
speaks only of the complaints about the behaviour of the Turk- 
mans made by the inhabitants of the towns Nesa, Abivard and 
Farava. By this time the Turkmans had become so strong that 
Arslan Jadhib was unable to master them and the Sultan was 
obliged to march against them in person. The Turkmans were 


1 Cambridge MS., f. 125 sq. 

2 Thus according to Ibn al-Athir, IX, 313, below, and Gardizi, Cambr. 
MS., f. 126a. 

3 Gardizi, f. 128a. 
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defeated; some of them were driven off to Dihistan and Balkhan, 
while a small number (in one passage Ibn al-Athir ! mentions 
2,000 tents, and in another 2,000 warriors) went to Kerman and 
from there to Isfahan, after which down to the middle of the 
1040’s they successfully plundered and devastated Persia and 
regions further to the west, including the towns of Mesopotamia, 
Kurdistan and Armenia. 

From that time onwards there are distinguished three branches 
of the Oghuz or Turkmans with which the provinces of the cali- 
phate had to deal: those of the Seljuks, those of Balkhan and 
those of Iraq (*Iràq being the Arabic name of the ancient Baby- 
lonia). When in A.D. 1035 Seljuk's grandsons addressed to 
sultan Mas*ūd the request to cede to them the region of the 
towns of Nesa and Faràva, they promised, among other things, 
"to prevent the incursions of rebels from the direction of Bal- 
khan, Dihistan, the confines of Khwarazm and the banks of the 
Amu-darya, and to drive out the Turkmans of Iraq and Khwa- 
razm" 2. In later times, in a letter to western rulers Toghrul- 
bek spoke of the Oghuz who had advanced westwards as of his 
servants who had left him while he was at war with the Ghaz- 
navids and had complications with Khwarazm, and expressed his 
assurance that in the end they would again rally to his banner 3. 

The operations of the Oghuz of Iraq were merely irregular 
raids and had no immediate influence on the course of political 
developments; despite the long duration and the wide range of 
their forays Ibn al-Athir compares them with a swiftly dissol- 
ving summer cloud 4. 

The Turkmans who under Mahmud had been driven to the 
Balkhan mountains received the permission of Mas‘ud to return 
to Khorasan, though at the same time (A.D. 1031) the Sultan 
gave the order to the newly appointed governor of Khorasan and 
Western Persia to seize the chiefs of the Oghuz, the most im- 
portant among whom was Yaghmur. They were all (according 


1 Ibn al-Athir, IX, 266 and 324. 
2 Bayhaqi, p. 583. 

3 [bn al-Athir, IX, 275. 

4 Ibid., 277. 
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to Ibn al-Athir1 fifty of them) killed, and this led in A.D. 
1033 to the rebellion of their sons who took their revenge on 
the Muslims 2. To put down the revolt Mas‘tid had recourse to 
extreme measures; Ibn al-Athir speaks of executions and maim- 
ing; those who got away moved on to Rayy and beyond to join 
up with those who had gone there earlier. According to Ibn 
al-Athir the term "Iraqi Oghuz” was coined at that time. 

After A.D. 1025 the grandsons of Seljuk remained with *Ali- 
tegin who, after Mahmud’s withdrawal, was able to return to 
Bukhara. Despite the campaign? undertaken against him on 
Mas‘ud’s orders in A.D. 1032 by the Khwarazmshah Altuntash, 
«Ali-tegin, until his death in 1034, remained the ruler of the 
whole kingdom of Bukhara. At the same time the grandsons of 
Seljuk, heedless of the fate of their uncle, did not sever relations 
with the Ghaznavids; every year they wintered in Khwarazm 
where Altuntash allotted them grazing grounds 4. He died in 
1032, and at the hands of his son and successor Harun they 
received still more friendly treatment. In A.D. 1034 Harün 
severed his allegiance to Mas*üd and in the same year joined the 
grandsons of Seljuk who had quarrelled with the sons of *Ali- 
tegin. Harun assigned to them lands on the right bank of the 
Amu-darya near Shürkhàn 9 and gave them support when they 
were attacked by their implacable enemy, the ruler of Jand, 
Shah-Malik. From Khwarazm the Turkmans pushed further on, 
and in A.D. 1034 there are reports of their appearance in Marv, 
sarakhs, Abivard and Bàdghis (in north-western Afghanistan) 6. 
Some Turkmans (probably those who had remained with *Ali- 
tegin's sons) invaded Qabadiyan and the province of Tirmidh; 
they crossed the Amu-darya but were defeated at Shāpūrkān 7. 
In A.D. 1035 Hārūn was killed at the instigation of the Ghaz- 


1 [bid., IX, 267. 

2 Thus in Bayhagi, 460. 

3 On him see Turkestan, 312 sq. 
4 Bayhagi, 583. 

5 Ibid., 586. 

6 Ibid., 535. 

7 Ibid., 543. 
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navid government, and the Turkmans, 1,000 horsemen strong, 
left Khwarazm and by way of Marv arrived in Nesa. Through 
the new governor of Khorasan, Abul-Fadl Siri, they presented 
a petition to Sultan Mas‘iid asking him to cede to them the towns 
of Nesa and Farava. The letter 1 addressed to Suri was com- 
posed in the name of three brothers — Yabghu [or Bayghu] 2, 
Toghrul [Tughril?] and David. In the meantime Süri reported 
to the sultan that the Turkmans who were already settled in 
Nesa and a troop (fauji) of "Khwarazmians and Saljukids" had 
received the newcomers inhospitably without even inviting them 
to be seated [settle down? V.M.]. Despite such discord among 
themselves, in the same year the Turkmans managed to defeat 
the army sent against them, and even detained one of the digni- 
taries captured by them after conclusion of the treaty (at the end 
of August 1035) 3, by which the Turkmans got even more than 
they had originally demanded. Toghrul received Nesa, Yabghu 
Farāva, and Davud Dihistān. All three were styled dihgāns, as 
Turkish chiefs were called all over the area where the Turkish 
and Iranian worlds came into contact, namely from the shore of 
the Caspian sea down to Kashghar 4. The treaty was concluded 
in Nishapür not with the Turkman princes themselves but with 
their envoys and it was assumed that, when the sultan would 
have withdrawn to Balkh and the Turkmans would feel secure, 
one of the brothers would come to live at the court (apparently 
as a hostage). In fact all three brothers remained in Nesa 5. 

The relations established by the treaty did not endure long; 
by the beginning of 1036 news began to come in of the raids of 

1 See the text ibid., 582 sq. [Ed. Tehran 1307, p. 478, ed .Ghani, p. 470: 
Süri reports that 10,000 Saljuqis and Yinalis came via Marv to Nasa but 
the local Turkmans and the Khwvārazmiyān-i Saljugiyān did not give them 
a place where to settle. The newcomers seem to have lived under the autho- 
rity of the late "«Ali-tegin.]. 

2 [See History of the World Conqueror, p. 288, n. 31.]. 

3 The dignitary in question was Khwaja "Ali-Mikā?īl (ibid., 600). Gar- 
dizi (Camb. MS., f. 135a) has Husayn ibn-<Ali ibn-Mika?il. Writing circa 
1050, Gardizi adds (f. 135b) : "and he still remains among them". 

4 On the dihgān of Dihistān v.s. p. 00; on the dihqàn of Kashghar see 


Turkestan, p. 256. 
5 Bayhagi, 610 sq. 
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Turkmans (both oí the Seljukid and of the Iraqian Oghuz who 
had joined them) into the northern provinces of Afghanistan and 
Sarakhs 1. Within a short time successful operations were renew- 
ed by the Turkmans against sultan Mas‘ud’s forces. The quest- 
ion of the sovereignty over Khorasan was finally decided only by 
the battle at Dandanaqàn (between Marv and Sarakhs) in May 
1040 2, but even before that, in 1037, coins were struck in Marv 
in the name of Davud, and in 1038 in Nishapur in the name of 
Toghrul 3, The former dihqans now began to style themselves 
"Kings of Kings”, and this title, in its Persian form shahanshah, 
appears on their earliest coins. Later it was replaced by the Arabic 
sultān, and former royal titles — the Arabic malik and the Per- 
sian shàh — were given to vassal rulers. The Seljuk sultans 
spread their power over almost the whole of Muslim Asia; in 
such circumstances the region on the Sir-darya whence they had 
emerged could not have much importance for them. Sultan Alp- 
Arslan (A.D. 1063-1072) appeared on the Sir-darya only in 1065, 
after he had won resounding victories in the west, to conquer 
Jand and Sauràn 4. Feeling themselves Muslim, rather than Tur- 
kish, rulers, the Seljuk sultans gave scant attention to this border- 
land of their empire and did not oppose its occupation by another 
Turkish people, the Qipchaqs. The Seljuk sultans were completely 
indifferent to the fate of the Oghuz people as a whole, and pro- 
bably did not even know that in the same year (A.D. 1035) when 
Alp-Arslan was operating on the Sir-darya, the Oghuz had cros- 
sed the Danube and invaded the Balkan peninsula 5. 


1 [bid., 618. 

2 Turkestan, 303. 

3 [bn al-Athir, IX, 327 sq. The chronology has been corrected according 
to Bayhaqi, 676 sq. 

4 Turkestan, 314. 

5 [Ancient Haemus, called Balgan by the Turkmans in recollection of 
their ancient country by Mt. Balkhan, on the eastern coast of the Caspian.]. 
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III. FROM THE END OR THE 11TH CENTURY 
TO THE MONGOL INVASION 


Owing to the formation of the Seljuq empire the Oghuz, or 
Turkman, people acquired for the Muslim world an importance 
which no other Turkish people enjoyed in the Middle Ages. That 
is why it has received comparatively more attention and why we 
find in Muslim literature a detailed enumeration of the clans and 
tribes into which the Oghuz were subdivided. We possess no 
similar data for any other Turkish people. 

The list of the divisions of the Oghuz people has come down 
to us in two independent versions. The first is to be found in 
the work of Mahmud Kāshghari 1, the second in that of Rashid 
al-din 2. The first version remained quite unknown until recently, 
while the second has been often utilised, among others by the 15th 
century author of the history of the Seljuk house 3. 

We have seen that according to Mahmud Kashghari there were 
originally twenty-four Oghuz clans, though two of these (their 
names are not given) were formed by the Khalaj who had se- 
parated themselves from the Oghuz, so that in the author’s time 
there were twenty-two Oghuz clans which he proceeds to enu- 
merate. All he has to say on the origin of their names 1s that 
each of them was the name of the ancestor of the corresponding 
clan. According to Rashid al-din, from the earliest times to his 
day there had always been twenty-four Oghuz clans which all 
stemmed from the common ancestor of the Oghuz, Oghuz-khan. 
He had six sons, each of whom had in his turn four sons. The 
names of these grandsons became the names of the clans descen- 
ded from them. Rashid al-din gives the meaning of each of these 
twenty-four names. Twenty-one of these coincide with the cor- 
responding names given by Mahmud Kashghari, the only dif- 


1 Mahmüd Kashghari, I, 56 sq. 
2 Trudi, VII, 32 sq. 
3 MS. As. Mus. 590a, pp. 21-25. 


ference being that the latter quotes them in a more archaic form. 
The names are the following (in the order in which Mahmud 
Kashghari gives them) : 


Mahmüd Kāshghari Rashia al-din 1 
Qiniq Qiniq 
Qayigh Qayi 
Bayundur Bayundur 
Ive, or Iyve Yive 
Salghur Salur 
Afshar Avshar 
Bektili Bekdili 
Bukduz Būkdūz 
Bayat Bayat 
Yazghir Yazir 
Eymur Eymür 
Qara-bülük Qara-evli 
Alqa-bülük Algir-evli 
Igder Yigder 
Urekir, or Yiirekir Urekir 
Tutirga Dudurgha 
Ula-yondlug Ula-yontli 
Tuker Duker 
Becheneg Bijne 
Juvaldar Javuldur 
Jebni Chebni 


Only the last three names are quoted by Rashid al-din in the 
same order as by Mahmud Kashghari. For the rest the order of 
enumeration is quite different. The last, twenty-second name 
given by Mahmud Kashghari, Jaruklugh or Charuklugh 2 (the 
author apparently did not distinguish between the sounds 7 and č) 


1 Mahmud Kashghari vocalises the names; we presume that Rashid al- 
din has the same pronunciation if the spelling does not contradict it. 

2 The name of this clan was evidently connected with the name of the 
tribe Jaruq or Charuq, living in Kashgharia, in the town of Barchuq (now 
Maral-bashi). See Mahmüd Kashghari, I, 318. 
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has no parallel in Rashid al-din. Rashid al-din gives three names 
absent in Mahmud Kashghari: Yayirli, Qariq [Qiriq? V.M.] 
and Qarqin. Both authors give the tamghas of each clan (the 
term itself is only in Rashid al-din) which were used for brand- 
ing the herds belonging to it. According to Rashid al-din the 
tamghas had been introduced to avoid disputes about ownership. 
The tamghas reproduced in Mahmud Kashghari’s text differ con- 
siderably from those given in Rashid al-din’s. More reliance 
should be placed on Mahmud Kashghari’s text not only because 
it is earlier in time, but also because it is based on a good copy 
made in A.D. 1266 from the author’s autograph. It is possible 
that the tamgha of the Qiniq clan from which the Seljuk dynasty 
arose, has been preserved on the coins of the first Seljuk sultans 
(having a similarity with the tamgha reproduced by Mahmud 
Kashghari). Rashid al-din provides some data which are absent 
in Mahmud Kashghari. Thus we learn from him that some rem- 
nants of totemism survived among the Oghuz even after their 
conversion to Islam. Each clan revered some bird which the 
members of the clan neither touched nor ate. Such a totem was 
designated by the term onghun or uyghun 1. It was also strictly 
established what part of the meat each clan had the right to during 
common feasts (though there is no Turkish term for such shares). 
Only six, not twenty-four, onghuns and parts of meat were 
distinguished, one for every four clans, to suit the number of 
Oghuz-khan’s sons. Neither in Mahmud Kashghari not in Rashid 
al-din does one find any information about the geographical dis- 
tribution of the clans. 

How far the difference in the spelling of the names by the two 
authors reflects the evolution of the language between the second 
half of the 11th and the beginning of the 14th century is a moot 
question. Mahmud Kashghari may have spelt the names in the 
way in which he himself pronounced them and not as they were 
pronounced by the Oghuz. Information that he himself gives on 


1 On the pronunciation see Radloff’s Versuch, I, 1645, where it is also 
said that in Central Asia the same word meant tamgha, In ethnological 
literature the Mongol word ongon that has a somewhat different meaning 
is generally accepted. Cf. Potanin, Ocherki sev.-zap. Mongolu, IV, 93 sq. 
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the Turkish language and its dialects shows the existence in those 
days of the phonetic features which even to-day characterise the 
dialects of the southern group: initial voiced consonants instead 
of surds (d for t), the dropping of the voiced guttural (g) in 
the middle and at the end of words etc. 1. It also shows that the 
Turkman language differed in its vocabulary from the more 
eastern dialects very much to the same degree as it does now. 
Of particular interest for the historian are those cultural terms 
which the Oghuz brought to the west from Central Asia though 
they were unknown to the Central Asian Turks. There existed 
already at that time the word tughra which was later used to 
designate the seal of the Ottoman sultans; in the Seljuk empire 
an adjective, tughrā”ī 2 derived from it was used to designate the 
“keeper of the seal”, one of the principal dignitaries of the 
empire mentioned next to the vazir 3; the terms existed already 
in the 11th century. Mahmud Kashghari 4 gives the word tughra 
in the form tughragh, adding: “thus is called the royal seal in 
the language of the Oghuz; the Turks do not know this word, 
and I do not know its provenance". However, in the same passage 
and elsewhere 5 tughragh is also given in another meaning: “thus 
is called every horse which the king gives to his army on the day 
of taking the field ...; later (these horses) are returned to him 
after the halt (in the operations?)” In the second passage one 
finds added to this sentence: “and also, in the Oghuz language, 
a letter when a seal is apposed to it". The word yarliq used in 
approximately the same sense by other Turks (and later by the 
Mongols) was unknown to the Oghuz 6. 

The scarcity and vagueness of the terminology make it difficult 
to get a clear idea of the tribal organisation of the Oghuz, as of 
any other nomad peoples. In my study on Ulughbeg 7 I quote 


1 Mahmud Kashghari, I, 32 and 35. 

2 Eg. Recueil de textes relatifs à l'histoire des Seldjoucides, II, 132 sq. 

3 Nizam oul-Moulk, texte persan, éd. par Ch. Schefer, Paris 1891, p. 137. 

* Mahmud Kashghari, I, 385 

5 Ibid., II, 217. 

6 Ibid., III, 31. 

7 V. Barthold, Ulughbeg, Petrograd 1918, p. 24; English translation, 
Leiden 1958, p. 27. 
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examples of the use of different terms having the same meaning, 
and it is improbable that the strict terminology quoted by Radloff 
from the dictionary of Ahmad Vefik-pasha was adhered to any- 
where and at any time. In that list 1 the term boy is mentioned 
as referring to one of the small tribal subdivisions. As far as I 
know, it does not exist in the living Turkman language; in 
Mahmud Kashghari? it designates large tribal divisions of the 
Oghuz, and in this sense it was known to the 15th century author 
of the History of the Seljuk house 3. Kashghari is silent about 
the relations between the boy-s; nor does he say anything about 
that military division of all the Oghuz which is mentioned by 
Rashid al-din, namely the division of their tribes into a right and 
a left wing 4, or, as they were also called, into buzuq and wchuq 5, 
each consisting of 12 tribes, and the buzuq tribes having recog- 
nised seniority. However, the Qinig tribe from which rose the 
Seljuk dynasty was counted among the uchuq tribes, as was also 
the Salur (Salghur) tribe which, according to the tradition, was 
at one time the principal one among all the Oghuz. The division 
of the Oghuz into buzuq and uchuq tribes existed in the pre- 
Mongol period and is mentioned by Ibn al-Athir 6. Rashid al-din 
explains these terms as meaning “broken” and "three arrows" and 
quotes the following legend. One day the sons of Oghuz-khan 
found a golden bow and three arrows and asked their father to 
divide their find among them. Oghuz-khan broke the bow into 
three pieces and gave one to each of his three elder sons, and 


1 Radloff, Versuch, I, 1697 (under ulus). The term boy is not given 
at its place in the alphabetical order. 

2 Mahmud Kashghari, III, 103; cf. II, 218. The Arabic words qabila 
and batn are used here with the same vagueness as the Turkish terms; 
cf. I, 56, where the idea of a qabila is spread over the entire Oghuz 
people. [On the somewhat limited meaning of the term boy under the 
Aq-qoyunlu (A.D. 1476) see Minorsky, BSOAS, 1939, X/1, p. 164.]. 

3 MS. As. Mus., sooba, p. 27. 

4 In Kashghari’s time (I, 69; III, 114) the Oghuz used for “right” a 
special word sagh, instead of ong used by the Turks. 

5 [Most probably *bozuq "(those of the) broken (bow)”, and *tch-oq 
"(those of the) three arrows", see below. V.M.]. 

6 [bn al-Athir, XI, 54. 
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to his younger sons he gave an arrow each. A non-Muslim legend 
about Oghuz-khan, also belonging to the Mongol epoch, tells a 
similar story with the difference that the bow was of gold and 
the arrows of silver, and that they had previously been seen by 
Oghuz-khan in a dream 1. 

The “Oghuz” naturally realised the special position they held 
among the Turkish peoples. The term Chigil 2, which was the 
name of one of the Turkish peoples living in the present-day 
Jetisu (Semirechye) 3, was used, according to Kashghari, to de- 
signate all the “Turks” beyond the Amu-darya down to “Upper” 
China, ie. South China 4 which remained in the roth century 
and after under the rule of the national Sung dynasty while 
Northern China had been conquered by aliens. The name of 
Chigil was originally borne by a small town not far distant from 
Taraz (Talas, or Aulia-Ata?), also mentioned in some other 
sources 5. This town, allegedly built by Alexander of Macedonia, 
was continuously attacked by the neighbouring Oghuz, and this 
hostility persisted in the days of Mahmud Kashghari, i.e. in the 
second half of the 11th century. 

It is remarkable that the name of Oghuz does not appear in the 
Turkish genealogical epics in the form in which they circulated 
during the epoch of the Seljuq empire, while that of Chigil does. 
In the Middle Ages, both in the Muslim and in the Christian 
world, genealogical conceptions were connected with Biblical le- 
gends. Far more definitely than either the Christians or the 
Jews, the Muslims regarded Noah’s three sons as the ancestors 
of the three human races of the Old World — the white, the 
black and the yellow. In the latter case it was not the colour of 
the skin but the broad face, and small eyes that were taken as the 
basic features 6. The ancestor of the peoples belonging to this 

1 V. Radloff, Das Kudatku Bilik, Theil I, p. XIII; text ibid., 242 sq. 

2 This pronunciation is determined by the artificial etymology (Persian 
chi-gil — “what kind of clay?”) quoted by Mahmud Kashghari, I, 330. 

3 Cf. my History of Semirechye, p. 16 sq.; Engl. transl. p. 89. 

* About the three Sin, the Upper, the Central and the Lower, see Kash- 
ghari, I, 378. 


5 V. Barthold, Otchet, SPb., 1897, p. 15 sq. 
6 Tabari, Annals, I, 223. 
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third race was taken to be Japhet, and at first among his progeny, 
besides the Turks, figured only the Slavs and the mythical Gog 
and Magog of the Bible. Japhet was most often called the ancestor 
of the Turks, and as late as in the 19th century A.D. there 
were European scholars 1 who suggested calling the Old Turkish 
language "Japhetic". The supposed descendants of Japhet were 
acting at that time not as creators of culture but as its destroyers, 
which allowed to assert that there was nothing good in the chil- 
dren of Japhet. This could naturally not be said by the subjects 
of the Seljuq sultans, and the anonymous Persian author who 
wrote in the 12th century 2 makes an exception in favour of the 
two "clever" sons of Japhet, Turk and Khazar, while admitting 
that their brothers were no good. Of Turk’s sons this author 
names four: Titel [Tong? V.M.], Chigil, Barskhàn and Ilak. 
The three younger sons were the ancestors of the Chigil (i.e. 
perhaps of all the nomad Turks with the exception of the Oghuz), 
the Barskhanians (inhabitants of the town of Barskhàn on the 
south-eastern side of the Issik-kul who had a special dialect) 3 
and the Ilakians (Ilak was the name for the cultivated stretch 
of land along the Angren (Ahangaran) river which was at the 
time apparently regarded as turkicised). Nothing is said about the 
descendants of Titel who seems to be regarded as the ancestor 
of the Oghuz. These traditions were also utilised by the authors 
of the post-Mongolian period who amalgamated them with the 
traditions of the Mongolian time. Sharaf al-din Yazdī 4, author 
of the history of Timur (15th c. A.D.), names the same four sons 
of Turk but his further narrative is somewhat confused; he 
again speaks of Japhet and names Abulja (the manuscripts give 
several variants of the names) as a son of his, whereas Rashid 
al-din 5 considers him identical with Japhet. Both Rashid al-din 
and Sharaf al-din represent Oghuz-khan, son of Qara-khan, as 
a descendant of Abulja-khan, with the only difference that the 


1 H. F. Diez, Denkwiirdigkeiten von Asien, I, 1811, p. 165. 
2 V. Barthold, Turkestan, I, 19. 

3 Mahmud Kashghari, III, 182. 

4 Introduction, MS. As. Mus. c 568, f. 226 sq. 

5 Trudi Vost. Otd. Arkh. Ob., VII, 13 below. 
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genealogy given by Sharaf al-din is more complicated and con- 
tains more generations. According to Rashid al-din Abulja-khan 
had a son, Dib-Bakuy, one of whose sons was Qara-khan; ac- 
cording to Sharaf al-din, Qara-khan was the son of Moghol- 
khan. Moghol and Tatar were twin brothers, ancestors of the 
Mongols and the Tatars; between them and Dib-Bakuy there 
were two more generations. The origins of the Ghuz as a people 
are mentioned in another genealogy quite unconnected with 
Oghuz-khan ; according to it one of Japhet’s seven sons was called 
Mening (or Ming?), and his son was that Ghuz from whom 
stemmed the Ghuz, “the worst of all the Turkish peoples" 1. 
Rashid al-din 2 on the contrary recognises all the Turkmans, as 
many as there are in the world, as descendants of the twenty- 
four grandsons of Oghuz-khan, adding that formerly the appel- 
lation Turkman did not exist and the Oghuz, like all the other 
Turkish tribes, were simply called Turks; it was only after they 
had come to Mawarannahr and Iran that “owing to the water 
and the air" of those lands they had become partly, though not 
completely, similar to the Tajiks, so that others began to call 
them Turkman, i.e. "Turk-like". 

According to Rashid al-din 3 the Turks always knew exactly 
from what clan this or that king or amir of theirs originated. 
The Seljuk sultans who reigned for 400 years (actually a much 
shorter time) in Iran and Turan and who subjugated all the 
lands stretching from the frontiers of Egypt to China, sprang 
from the Qinigq clan. 

The sources do not give us any exact information about the 
position which the Turkmans occupied in the empire which they 
had created. The Turkish translator of Ravandi’s Rahat al-sudür 
asserts that under sultan Sanjar (A.D. 1118-1157) Oghuz cus- 
toms were still strictly observed; thus the chief bek of the right 
wing was always chosen from among the Qayi and Bayat tribes, 
and the chief bek of the left wing from among the Bayundur 


1 Sharaf al-din, l.c., f. 22b. 
2 Trudi, VII, 26. 
3 Ibid., VII, 39. 
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and Pecheneg tribes 1. This information is absent in the Persian 
original 2. Thanks to the work of the vazir Nizam al-mulk, who 
for thirty years (A.D. 1064-1092) administered the Seljuk em- 
pire, we dispose of sufficiently detailed data on the organisation 
of this empire at the end of the 11th century. One of the chapters 
of this work (ch. 26) is devoted to the Turkmans. In it the author 
says that the Turkmans are a burden to the state but have to be 
reckoned with in view of their services to the dynasty and their 
family ties with it. Nizam al-mulk advises the sultan to select 
1000 young Turkmans, enrol them among the ghulāms (guards) 
of the palace, and gradually accustom them for service at the 
court so that they should become used to people and lose their 
former aloofness. On this pattern it would become possible, in 
case of need, to form a force of 5,000-10,000 men, equipping 
them similarly to the ghulams so that they too should enjoy the 
same privileges: the king would be glorified and they themselves 
would be content 3. In fact such a measure could have been of 
advantage only to a few, and the enrolment among the "ghulams 
of the palace", i.e. the guards of the sultan consisting mainly 
of bought slaves, would hardly have satisfied the Turkmans. 
Apparently the sultan found a more effective means of ridding 
the agricultural and urban population of Persia of the "burden" 
constituted by the proximity of the nomads by sending the Turk- 
mans to the border provinces of the Seljuq empire where a holy 
war against the Byzantines and the Georgians was going on. 
This can be the only explanation of the gradual turkicisation of 
Asia Minor and Azarbayjan. 

The Turkmans took part in all the conquests of the Seljuq 
dynasty and, after its decay, in those of their successors, the 
atabegs (tutors of the young Seljuq princes who later became 
independent rulers). When in A.D. 1164 the Syrian atabeg Nur 


1 MS. As. Mus., 590ba, p. 72. 

2 The text of Ravandi’s work on Sultan Sanjar was published already 
in 1886 by Schefer, Nouveaux mélanges orientaux, 31-47. Cf. the GMS 
edition, N.S., II, 1921, pp. 167-174. 

3 Nizam oul-Moulk, Siasset Nameh, texte éd. par Ch. Schéfer, Paris 
1891, D. 94. 
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al-din Mahmiid sent an expedition to Egypt, Turkmans took 
part in it; when one of the generals of this expeditionary force, 
the Kurd Salah al-din Yusuf (Saladin) conquered Egypt, Syria 
and Tripoli, and founded the Ayyubid dynasty, "Ghuz" also 
participated in his African campaigns; some of them took service 
under the amir Abü-Yüsuf Ya'gūb (A.D. 1184-1199), of the 
Almohad dynasty which ruled in North Africa and southern 
Spain. A Ghuz, Amir Sha‘ban, was granted a large estate in 
Spain which yielded a revenue of 7,000 dinars (up to £ 3,500). 
In general the Ghuz held high positions in the Almohad state 1. 
There were Turkmans in the Mamlük state which rose after the 
fall of the Ayyübid dynasty in Egypt and Syria. The 15th cen- 
tury Egyptian writer Zahiri 2 enumerates the Turkman tribes 
which lived in the area between Gaza and Diyarbakr, though he 
says nothing about their geographical distribution; among the 
names of these tribes we find the names spelt Uch-Okhlu and 
Buz-Okhlu, with the substition of kh for q, usual with some 
southern Turkic dialects. Of the tribes enumerated by Zahiri only 
one had any political importance, that of Ibn-Dulghadir (the 
Turkish appellation of the tribe which the Arabs called Dhu- 
l-Qadr). The seizure by the Ottomans of the Dulghadir posses- 
sions in Asia Minor (comprising the towns of Mar‘ash and Albi- 
stan), which were under the suzerainty of the Mamluks, was 
one of the causes of the war between the Mamluks and the Otto- 
man sultans that ended in the fall of the Mamluk state 3. In 
the dynastic history of the Muslim world we find the term Turk- 
man only once for a period of a hundred odd years, namely from 
the second half of the 14th century to the beginning of the 16th 
century; this was the time of the supremacy of the Turkman 
dynasties of the Qara-qoyunlu and the Aq-qoyunlu 4. The first 


1 Abdo'l-Wahid al-Marrakoshi, ed. Dozy, Leyden 1881, p. 210. 

2 Khalil ed-Dàhiry, Zoubdat Kachf el Mamálik, texte publié par P. Ra- 
vaisse, Paris 1894, p. 105. 

3 Mir Islama, 1912, p. 373. See Dhwl-kadr in E.I., I, 1000 sq. 

* Lane-Poole, The Muhammedan dynasties, transl. Barthold, SPb., 1899, 
PP. 214 sq., 302. 
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stemmed from the Baharlu 1 tribe, the second from the old 
Bayundur tribe figuring in the lists of Kashghari and Rashid 
al-din. Possibly under the Aq-qoyunlu the cycle of epic tales was 
created which is connected with the name of the singer and patri- 
arch Qorqut, who expressed and preserved the wisdom of the 
people. In these tales Bayundur-khan is represented as the head of 
all the Oghuz. It is known that the traditions of Qorqut have survi- 
ved also in Turkmenia itself but this is merely hinted at in learned 
literature 2 and no attempts have been made to collect such legends. 

In the history of Muslim countries many individual rulers of 
Turkman extraction are mentioned, down to Nadir-shah (A.D. 
1736-1747), who belonged to the Afshar tribe, also named 
in Kashghari’s list. But the rise of rulers from among the Turk- 
mans had little effect, if any, on the life of the Turkman people 
as a whole. One of the atabeg dynasties was that of the Salghu- 
rids 3 in Fars (A.D. 1148-1287); but there are no historical data 
to show whether this dynasty had any connection with the Salghur 
(now Salor or Salir) tribe. According to some historians the 
term Salghur should in this case be taken as the personal name of 
the ancestor of the dynasty and not as a tribal name; but from 
what the 14th century historian Hamdullah Qazvini has to say + 
it is clear that already in his time there existed no exact informa- 
tion on the origins of the Salghurid dynasty. 

The Ghuz, as a people, appear on the scene during the last 
years of the reign of Sultan Sanjar (A.D. 1118-1157) when they 
rebelled and took him prisoner; in A.D. 1156, after three years 
of captivity he escaped to Tirmidh and from there returned to 
Marv where he died in the following year 5. After their victory 


1 E. G. Browne, A History of Persian Literature under Tartar dominion, 
Cambridge, 1920, p. 399. 

2 A. G. Toumansky in ZVO, IX, 272 (reference to the tale of the Ersari 
mullah). Prof. Samoylovich published in DAN, B, 1927, 41 sq., a poem, 
omitted in Toumansky’s translation, in honour of Salor-Qazan, ascribed 
to Qorqut. 

3 Lane-Poole, Dynasties, transl. Barthold, p. 415. 

4 GMS, text, 503 sq. 

5 See the details in the articles by K. A. Inostrantsev and mine in ZVO, 
XX, o42 sq.; V. Barthold, Turkestan, 352 sq. 
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over the sultan the Ghuz plundered Marv, Nishapür and some 
other towns of Khorasan, but were obliged to retreat before the 
walls of Herat 1. 

These Ghuz were divided into Buzuq and Uchug tribes, from 
which one might have imagined that the entire Turkman people 
was meant here. In fact it was only a small group of Turkmans 
from the region of Balkh (northern Afghanistan), and it is said 
also that these Ghuz had not followed the Seljuks to Iran but had 
remained in Mawarannahr from where they had been driven out 
not long before by another Turkish people, the Qarluq 2. The 
names of the "amirs" of the Ghuz are given as Qorqut b. "Abd 
al-Hamid, head of the Buzuq group, and Dudu b. Dadik (accor- 
ding to an official document: Dudu b. Ishaq b. Khizr), head of 
the Uchuq group. In a document written in A.D. 1156 the 
Khwarazmshah Atsiz reminds Dudu-bek that he, the Khwarazm- 
shah, had often given hospitality to the Ghuz in Khwārazm 3 
whither they probably went for the winter, as their ancestors had 
done in the 11th century in the days of Altuntash. 

We know nothing of the fate of the two Ghuz chiefs named; 
even after the death of Sultan Sanjar the Ghuz remained supreme 
in certain towns of Khorasan, including Marv where in the cathe- 
dral mosque the khutba continued to be read in the name of the 
late Sultan Sanjar 4, no living ruler having been recognised. Like 
the other elements that struggled among themselves for supremacy 
in Turkestan and Persia, the Ghuz gave way, in the same 12th 
century, to the dynasty of the Khwarazmshahs which for a short 
time took the leadership in the eastern part of the Muslim world 
and was in its turn destroyed in the 13th century by the Mongol 
invasion which opened a new period in the history of Central 
Asia and the Near East. 


1 GMS, New Series II, 183. 
2 [bn al-Athir, XI, 116 sq. 
3 Turkestan, I, 28. 

4 Ibid., II, 359. 
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IV. FROM THE THIRTEENTH TO THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 


The narrations of the historians oí the Mongol conquests, like 
all detailed accounts of military events, contain valuable geo- 
graphical and historico-geographical material. They tell what 
countries and towns the Mongols passed through (with topo- 
graphical details in the reports on the siege of towns) and in what 
order, with what peoples and tribes they clashed and where in 
particular. These data are the more valuable as after the tenth 
century, the golden age of Muslim geographical literature, we 
possess no detailed descriptions of Muslim provinces and towns 
for the pre-Mongol period. 

During the epoch of Mongol domination and that of Timur 
and the Timurids, historical, and to some extent geographical, 
literature flourished, but that only in Iran. Meanwhile neither 
the Golden Horde, nor Central Asia produced any historians 
whose writings have reached later generations, and only under 
the Uzbeks we find the first important historical works in Cen- 
tral Asia. In this regard too the Turkmans have been luckier 
than the others; just as for the pre-Mongol epoch we have in- 
formation on the Turkman clans such as is lacking for other 
Turkic peoples, so during the period of the Uzbek khanates 
the Khwàrazmian khan Abul-Ghāzī (1603-1663) wrote in 1660 1 
a special historical work on the Turkmans 2, the like of which 


1 In the year of the Mouse (Genealogy, 19); the corresponding year of 
the Hijra is given there as 1071 (A.D. 1660-1), and at the end, p. 74, as 
1070 (A.D. 1659-60). 

2 This work has not been published yet in the original; the Russian 
translation by A. Toumansky, The genealogy of the Turkmans, was pu- 
blished in Askhabad in 1897. The same information is partly contained 
in a somewhat later important work by Abul-Ghāzī on the Turks in general 
(Histoire des Mogols et des Tatares par Aboulghāzi Behadour Khan, publ., 
traduite et annotée par le Baron Desmaisons, I — Texte, II — Traduction, 
St. Pétersbourg 1871-1874. [The critical edition of the text of the Genealogy 
with a Russian translation was published by Prof. A. Kononov in 1958.]. 
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does not exist for any other Turkic people. One has to admit 
however that Abul-Ghazi’s Genealogy must be utilised with great 
caution because, apart from the data borrowed from Rashid al-din, 
it is exclusively based on oral tradition. 

In Abul-Ghazi’s days the Turkmans remembered, as they ap- 
parently do even to-day, that they had come from the banks of 
the Sir-darya; Abul-Ghazi uses the term “rear” (arga-taraf) 
which, according to the Russian translator 1 “is used among the 
Turkish peoples of Central Asia with regard to the country which 
that particular people regards as its original home. The Turkmans 
take theirs to be the banks of the Sir-daryā”. In the time of 
Chingiz-khan not all the Turkmans had left the banks of that 
river. When early in 1220 Chingiz-khan took the town of Zarnüq 
on the left bank of the Sir-darya, below Sütkand, a “guide from 
among the local Turkmans" who knew the road well, showed the 
Mongols a road from there to the town of Nür (in the region of 
Bukhara) which had not been used until then ?. Quite different 
were the relations between the Mongols and the Turkmans on 
the lower course of the river. The Mongol army, operating there 
under the command of Chingiz-khan's eldest son Juchi, took 
Jand, whence a small detachment was sent to occupy Yangikant; 
from there a force of 10,000 men formed from “nomad Turk- 
mans" was directed upon Khwārazm. At the head of this force 
was the Mongol general Taynal who went forward leaving his 
lieutenant in command of the Turkmans. The Turkmans rebelled 
and killed their Mongol officers, on learning which Taynal re- 
turned and wiped out the greater part of the Turkmans. Those 
who escaped fled to Marv and Amüye (Charjuy) ?. 

Within the limits of the present-day Turkmenia a special im- 
portance was enjoyed by the Yazir clan (Mahmud Kashghari, as 
we have seen, uses the more archaic form Yazghir), the only 
Turkman clan which already in the 12th and 13th centuries was 
connected with a definite locality. The Yazirs were so numerous 


1 Genealogy, 19. 

2 Juvayni, GMS, XVI, 77 sq. Turkestan, 439. On the location of Zarnüq 
see also Irrigation, 146. 

3 GMS, XVI, 69 sq. 
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that they were regarded as a separate people. Ibn al-Athir 1 speaks 
of "Yazir Turks". 

In 1160 an army of the Khwārazmshāh Il-Arslan attacked the 
"Yazir Turks" who were led by Yaghmur-khan, and defeated 
them. Many Turkmans were killed. Yaghmur appealed to the 
“Khorasan Ghuz" for help, and together with them marched 
against the prince of Dihistan, Aytaq, whom he considered re- 
sponsible for the attack of the Khwarazmians. Aytaq sought the 
aid of the shah of Mazandaran who set out with a numerous army 
composed of “Kurds, Daylamites, Turks and Turkmans", living 
in the vicinity of Abaskun (at the estuary of the Gurgan). The 
encounter took place not far from Dihistan; five times the Mā- 
zandaranian army put to flight the "Ghuz and Yazir Turks". 
Aytaq was with the right wing. Having lost all hope of overcom- 
ing the centre of the Māzandarānians, the "Ghuz Turks” attacked 
Aytaq who fled, and with him the Mazandaranian army. The shah 
of Mazandaran returned to his capital Sari with great losses; 
merchants who were in the vicinity of the battle-field buried the 
dead and counted up to 7,000 of them. Aytaq fled to Khwarazm 
and remained there. Immediately after the battle the Ghuz (the 
"Yazir' are no longer named) took by storm and plundered 
Dihistan in January 1161, after which they “devastated Jurjan 
(the region along the Gurgan) and drove away its inhabitants 
into various provinces”, and then returned to Khorasan. 

According to Muhammad Bakran (author of the geographical 
work 2 Jahān-nāma) who wrote in the early 13th century, the 
“Yazirs are a tribe from among the Turks; they came to the 
border of Balkhan and its mountains. They were joined by a 
tribe from Manghishlaq and by another from Khorasan, Then 
their numbers increased, they grew stronger, left that place and 
came to the limits of Shahristàn 3 and Farava 4, and later settled 


1 [bn al-Athir, XI, 171 sq. Cf. Turkestan, 359. 

2 On him see Turkestan, I, 81 sq.; II, 37. 

3 See Irrigation, 40 (1 farsakh, i.e. 6-8 km. to the north of Nesa, not far 
from Ashkhabad). 

* Now Qizil-arvat (ibid.). 


in the fortress of Taq. Now they consist of the following groups: 
the pure Yazir, those from Manghishlaq and the Persian (Parsi) 
ones” 1. 

Yazir formed a separate dominion which in the 13th century 
was ruled for eleven years by Hindü-khàn who had deposed his 
brother "Omar-khān; he had wanted to blind him and, although 
the order was not carried out, "Omar-khān throughout his 
brother's reign pretended to be blind. After Hindū-khān's death, 
Turkan-[Tarkan?]-khatun, the mother of the Khwarazmshah 
Muhammad, annexed Yazir to Khwarazm in view of the mar- 
riage ties between the last ruler and the tribe to which the queen 
herself belonged. *Omar-khan pressed his claims but without 
success. For his long-suffering patience he received the nickname 
Sabür-khan. In A.D. 1220 he accompanied Turkan-khatun in her 
flight from Khwarazm, and was killed on her orders on the 
boundary of the Yazir province 2. 

According to Abul-Ghazi the Yazir had come to Khorasan and 
lived for many years near Durün; therefore Durün was called 
their yurt. Some of the Yazir went to live in the hills near Durün 
and took up agriculture; they were later called Qaratashli 3. Ac- 
cording to the most recent data the Qaradashlis (the usual south- 
Turkish substitution of d for t) are “a considerable Turkman 
tribe living in the Ilyali region 4. The Qaradashli are also men- 
tioned on the Amu-darya below Chārjūy, in the Deynau region 5. 
At the end of the 18th century and in the beginning of the roth 
the Oaradashli were driven out of the Akhal oasis by the Teke 6. 

Abül-Ghazi's information needs a correction: the name Durün 


1 Text and translation by Toumansky, ZVO, IX, 303. 

2 Nasawi, ed. Houdas, 39. 

3 Genealogy, 58; ZVO, IX, 302; cf. on the Yazir Genealogy, 38: "From 
among the Yazir there was also a king, and around the Yazir small tribes 
gathered". This item of information seems to have been in Rashid al-din, 
but the word "Yazir" is omitted in the MSS. (Trudi Vost. Otd. Arkh. Ob., 
VII, 39). 

* Materials for the regioning of Central Asia. Book 2, Territory and 
population of Bukhara and Khwarazm, part II, Tashkent 1926, p. 104. 

5 Ibid., part I, p. 237. 

6 A. Samoylovich, Abdu-s-Sattar-gazi, SPb., 1914, p. oor. 
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(now ruins near the railway station of Baharden) appears in local 
toponymy later than the name Yazir; it seems to be mentioned 
for the first time in the account of Timur’s expedition in 1384 1. 
In the region which the Yazir occupied they found only the for- 
tress Taq. In a passage the historian Juvayni calls this fortress 
“Taq of the Yazir" 2; later the name Tag disappears and alone 
the name Yazir has remained. The 14th century author Hamdul- 
lah Qazvini describes Yazir as a town of medium size whose 
district was rich in grain 3. 

In connection with the migrations of the Yazir one regrets the 
paucity of information on the Manghishlaq peninsula. Above we 
have quoted Istakhri on the seizure of Manghishlaq by the Turks 
and their plundering of ships that came to grief on the shores of 
that peninsula. In the 12th century the situation was different: 
a special Muslim dominion was formed which, together with Jand 
on the Sir-darya, was regarded as a march of the Muslims and a 
bastion in the war against the infidels. Not far from the sea, 
probably on the coast, there stood a stronghold “between Khwa- 
razm, Saqsin and the Russian possessions”. From this expression 
of Yāgūt's 4 it is evident that already at that time there existed 
a trade-route, not mentioned in the roth century, from Russia 
across the estuary of the Volga and the Manghishlaq peninsula to 
Khwarazm. In fact this road was used by the Moscow state in the 
17th century and later. The location of Saqsin remains doubtful, 
but the report of Gharnati (12th c.) 5, the only Muslim author 
who visited Saqsin, leads one to suppose that this town was 
situated near the estuary of the Volga and had the same impor- 
tance for trade as had Itil in the 10th century and Astrakhan 
after the 11th century. In the 12th century the only state which 


1 Zafarnamah, ed. Calcutta, I, 382. Irrigation, 41. 

2 GMS, XVI, 120 and 122; the editor adopted a faulty reading. 

3 GMS., XXIII, r, 159 and 2, 155 (also a faulty reading). 

4 Vāgūt, IV, 670, II. 

5 Text in J. As., CCVII (1925), especially p. 115. Cf. also the opinion 
of Westberg (JAN, 1899, 291) and Marquart (Abh. Gött., Neue Folge, 
Bd. XIII, No. 1, 1914, 56). [It is probable that Saqsin is only a contraction 
of the name Saigh-sin which Ibn Khurdadhbih mentions at the estuary of 
the Volga. V.M.]. 
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could contemplate seizing the main points of this trade route was 
Khwarazm; the Khwarazm-shah Atsiz succeeded in conquering 
Manghishlaq where he seems to have encountered stubborn resist- 
ance. An Arab poet living in Khwarazm says, addressing him- 
self to Atsiz: "You sent, as an ordeal for Manghishlaq, a bolt of 
lightning from the skies from which all the inhabitants per- 
ished” 1. In 1138 Sultan Sanjar temporarily succeeded in de- 
feating Atsiz and conquering Khwarazm; a document composed 
on this occasion 2 rebuked the Khwarazmshah for shedding the 
blood of Muslims and ghàzis in Manghishlaq and Jand without 
the sultan’s permission. The Khwarazmshah’s reaction to these 
reproofs was open rebellion. However, a letter addressed to the 
vazir of Baghdad in A.D. 1133, also in the name of Sultan Sanjar, 
contains an expression of full approval of the Khwarazmshah’s 
expedition from Jand (which was evidently already in his power) 
into the interior of Turkestan 3, After his defeat Atsiz tempora- 
rily lost Jand, and later (in 1152) had to conquer it anew 4; we 
possess no information as to whether his power in Manghishlaq 
had been weakened. Manghishlaq is subsequently mentioned 
several times in documents of the Khwarazmshahs as a province 
belonging to them 5. When the Khwarazmshah Muhammad, who 
had fled from the Mongols, died in 1220 on an island off 
Abaskün, his sons left for Manghishlaq where the local in- 
habitants supplied them with horses 9; nothing is said about the 
stronghold which had stood there. 

According to Gharnati? the Khwarazmshah "Alā al-daula 
(meaning apparently Atsiz) for forty years (no Khwarazmshah 
ruled for that length of time) tried to conquer Saqsin — appa- 
rently without success. Saqsin was conquered only by the Mon- 
gols in 1229, as can be inferred from the account of the Russian 

1 Yaqit, 1.-. 

2 Turkestan, 1, 44. 

3 Ibid., 37. 

4 Ibid., 41 sq.; II, 351 sg. 

5 Ibid., I, 34, 79. 

6 Ibid., II, 466. 


7 J. As., CCVIIT, 88. 
8 Lavrentyev Chronicle, SPb., 1872, p. 430. 
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Chronicle 8 of the flight of the surviving “Saksins and Polovtsi" 
to the Bulghars. The “Saksins” are named here as a separate 
people. Westberg 1 takes this term as but another name for the 
Khazars; Marquart? refers to Gharnati's report as quoted by 
Zakariyya Qazvini 3 that the town of Saqsin was owned by forty 
Ghuz tribes, but Gharnati’s text which has now been published 
contains no such passage. The question of the ethnographic origin 
of the inhabitants of the town of Saqsin thus remains still un- 
solved. 

The Turkmans are also mentioned in the accounts of Mongol 
operations in the vicinity of Marv in 12204. Baha al-mulk, the 
newly appointed vazir of Marv, withdrew to the stronghold of 
Taq (Yazir), whence he went on to Mazandaran. He finally 
submitted to the Mongols and received aid from them for the 
purpose of occupying Marv. During his absence Marv was seized 
first by the sultan’s former guide, the Turkman Bugha, who 
drew support from “the Turkmans of those parts” as well as 
from the soldiers who had fled before the Mongols; later, in 
1221, the former vazir of the town, Mujir al-mulk, ousted Bugha 
who was obliged to submit to him although “the Turkmans and 
soldiers of the town" numbered more than 70,000. While Mujir 
al-mulk was preparing for the Mongol attack, Ikhtiyar al-din, the 
former ruler of the town, arrived in Marv from Amuye (Char- 
juy) which had been taken by the Mongols. In Marv he joined 
“the other Turkmans” who elected him their leader. An addi- 
tional force of 2,000 men followed by “Turkmans and the sultan’s 
Turks" arrived from Khorasan. Mujir al-mulk and Ikhtiyār al- 
din fell out; the Turkmans wanted to seize the town but were 
thwarted by the measures taken by Mujir al-mulk. They with- 
drew to the bank of the river (probably the Amu-darya) and from 
there raided the country around Marv. During one such raid a 
Turkman force, twelve thousand strong, was ambushed by the 
Mongols; later the same happened to the main Turkman forces 


1 JAN, 1899, p. 201. 

2 Abh. Gött., Neue Folge, Bd. XIII, p. 56, 102, 111 (No. 3). 

3 Qazvini, ed. Wustenfeld, Gött., 1848, II, 402, below. 

4 Zhukovsky, Ruins of ancient Marv, SPb. 1894, p. 48 sq. The main 
source is Juvayni (GMS, XVI, 119 sq.). 
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numbering over 70,000 1. During the disorders which prevailed 
in Marv and its neighbourhood in 1222 2 a certain Arslan seized 
the power in the town. When news from Marv reached Nesā, 
the Turkman Taj al-din "Omar b. Mas‘id collected a crowd of 
his fellow-tribesmen and marched to Marv where the inhabitants 
voluntarily submitted to him. He mustered 10,000 troops and for 
six months ruled in Marv, Abivard and Kharaqan 3, sending 
detachments to the upper Murghab to attack the Mongol baggage- 
train stationed there. Taj al-din decided to possess himself also 
of Nesā whose ruler, Nusrat al-din Hamza ibn-Muhammad, was 
a descendant of the local dynasty. During the siege there arrived 
from Yazir in aid of the besieged a certain Pahlavan (perhaps 
Kush-tegin-Pahlavan, a former ruler of Marv who had fled to 
the Gurgàn). The besieged made a sortie and in the ensuing 
battle Taj al-din was killed. After this the region along the Mur- 
ghab fell entirely into the power of the Mongols who completed 
the destruction of Marv. 

Yazir and its Turkmans are also mentioned in the account of 
the events during the reign of the Khwarazmshah Muhammad 4. 
When in 1208 the participants in the rebellion of the governor 
of Nishapur, Qazli, realised the hopelessness of their enterprise, 
they held council about finding a way out of the situation. Among 
them was a “Turkman from Yazir" who suggested marching in 
the direction of Yazir, seizing the fortresses of that region and 
making a stand there. He volunteered to lead the way and take 
the fortresses by ruse. The inhabitants guessed his intention, ar- 
rested him and and sent him in chains to the sultan. This account 
suggests that there were several strongholds in the Yazir region. 
Nevertheless in the accounts of expeditions and migrations Yazir 
is usually mentioned as a region through which all passed without 
stopping on their way to other places. When Turkān-[ Tarkan ]- 
khatun, mother of the Khwarazmshah Muhammad, left Khwa- 
razm at the time of the Mongol invasion, she went to Mazan- 


1 GMS, XVI, 125. 

2 Turkestan, IT, 485. GMS, XVI, 131 sq. 

3 Not far from Marv. Cf. Irrigation, 60 sq. 

4 GMS, XVI, 2, p. 71 sq. Turkestan, TI, 338. 
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daran by way of Yazir and Dihistan1. When Chingiz-khan’s 
youngest son Tuluy was entrusted with the conquest of Khorasan, 
he took Marv, Nishapur and Herat at the head of his troops, 
while the taking of the remaining Khorasan towns, and among 
them of Yazir 2, was left to separate Mongol detachments. To- 
wards 1230, when the Mongols, temporarily driven from Persia 
by the victories of the Khwarazmshah Jalal al-din, once again 
returned to Khorasan, Yazir is mentioned among the towns which 
surrendered to them some voluntarily, some by force 3. 

Under the Mongols the different sections of the Turkman 
people, except those who had gone westwards to the Near East, 
were divided among the three principal states formed by the Mon- 
gols: the Golden Horde or the dominions of the Juchids, des- 
cendants of Chingiz-khan’s eldest son; Persia, or the dominions 
of the descendants of Hulagu (son of Tuluy) ; and Central Asia, 
where in the 14th century the supreme power passed to the des- 
cendants of Chaghatay, Chingiz-khan’s second son. The only 
source in which the boundaries between all these states seem to 
be more or less accurately described is the Chinese map of A.D. 
1331 4. On it Dihistan and Marv are shown as belonging to 
Persia; the northern part of Khwarazm with Urgenj (now Kun- 
ya-Urgenj) and the bank of the Sir-darya from its estuary to 
Sauran — to the Golden Horde; and the southern part of 
Khwārazm — to the Chaghatay state. We are comparatively well 
informed on Persia of the Mongol epoch; we even posses a 
detailed geographical description of Persia, the work of Ham- 
dullah Qazvini, completed in 13395); but this work too has no- 
thing to say about the Turkmans, and the very term turkman 
occurs only in one passage 6 where a “Turkman village” (Dih-1 
Turkmàn or Turkmān-kendi, now Turkmānchay) is mentioned 


1 Juvayni, GMS, XVI, 2, 199, names only Dihistan; Nasawi has Yazir, 
ed. Houdas, p. 39. V.s., p. 000. 

2 GMS, XVI, 118. 

3 [bid., 2, 219. 

4 Trudi Ross. Duh. Missii v Pekine, TV; Bretschneider, Mediaeval Re- 
searches from Eastern Asiatic Sources, v. II. 

5 GMS, XXIII. 

6 Ibīd., 183. 
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in Azarbayjan, on the road from Sultaniya to Tabriz. In general 
the Turkmans who are most often mentioned are those who 
lived at the time to the west of the present-day Turkmenia; one 
Interesting detail is given by the Arab geographer Ibn Sa‘id 
(13th c.) 1 who says that the Turkmans of Asia Minor “make 
Turkman rugs which are exported to (various) countries”. This 
seems to be the earliest record of Turkman carpets by an Orien- 
tal author 2, and it is highly probable that the Turkmans of Asia 
Minor had brought this craft with them from Central Asia. 

The Central Asian author Jamal Qarshi who in 672/1273-4 
visited Barchkand (or Barchinlighkand) on the Sir-darya writes 
that Turkmans were still living there 3; this statement is inter- 
esting, if only the Arabic plural tarakima which he uses was not 
given in those days a social, rather than an ethnical sense, as is 
the case now in the Caucasus where tarakima denotes the poorest 
and least cultured elements of the nomad population. 

At the time when the Mongol state in Persia was breaking up, 
there arose within the limits of the present-day Turkestan a state 
founded by the Chūnghurbāni tribe, probably Turkman 4. Its 
ruler Arghun-shah who was known for his building activity in 
the stronghold of Kalāt 5 held also the towns of Tūs, Quchan, 
Abivard, Nesà and the Marv oasis 6; the chief inhabited place 
of the latter, after the destruction of Marv, was Mahan, on the 
site of present day Marv 7. After the death of Aghun-shah his 
dominions were divided between his sons, Muhammad-bek and 
CAli-bek; the former was the eldest but *Ali-bek became better 


1 Quoted in Abul-Fida (Géographie d'Aboulféda, publ. par Reinaud, 
Paris 1840, p. 379). 

2 Marco Polo's account belongs to approximately the same time, Marco 
Polo's travels, Russian transl. by Minayev, SPb. 1903, p. 27. 

3 Turkestan, I, 151. 

4 [This is doubtful. The name Jwn-gh.rbān is probably Mongol: dzaun 
ghurban “the three (divisions) of the left (wing)”. The family of these 
rulers was apparently affiliated to the Oyrat governor of Khorasan Aghun- 
agha. See my article Täs in E.I. V.M.]. 

5 V. Barthold, Istor.-geogr. ocherk Irana, SPb. 1903, p. 63. 

6 Ibid., 70. 

7 Irrigation, 61. 
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known from his struggle against Timur. About 1362 Timur was 
taken prisoner by the Turkmans on the Murghab and spent 62 
days imprisoned in Mahan which belonged to *Ali-bek; then he 
was set free but was given no food for his journey. He was 
helped out of these straits by Mubārak-shāh, one of "the rich 
Turkmans of Mahan” and chief of the Sanjari clan. For this 
act of kindness Mubārak-shāh and his descendants enjoyed par- 
ticular respect in Timur's dominions 1, and even in later times 
the members of the Sanjari clan are spoken of as Timur’s 
friends 2. In 1382 *Ali-bek was defeated by Timur and sent 
to Farghana where he was put to death in the following year. 
His wars with Timur left such a strong impression that even 
in the beginning of the 15th century the northern regions of 
Khorasan were called "Ali-bek's Khorasan” 3. However, the 
historical traditions of the Turkmans mention neither *Ali- 
bek, nor the Chünghurbani tribe, nor the Sanjari clan, nor the 
Arghun tribe which lived in the vicinity of Bukhara and was 
reckoned to the “Turkestan Turkmans" 4. 

Abul-Ghazi quotes several traditions, of obviously legendary 
character, about the origins of the Turkman tribes. Like all le- 
gends these tales teem with chronological contradictions, and 
the author himself 5 draws attention to the chronological unrelia- 
bility of his sources. An important place is given to the Salor 
(or Salir) tribe from which a number of other tribes are sup- 
posed to have stemmed. According to these legends 6 the Turk- 
man country stretching from the Sir-darya to the Amu-darya 
and thence to the Murghab once belonged to *Ali-khàn, who re- 
sided in Yangikant. The vile nature of his son Shah-Malik pro- 
voked a rebellion headed by Toghrul [Tughril]. Shah-Malik was 
killed, and *Ali-khan died soon after; dissensions broke out 
among the Turkman tribes, and the greater part of them dispersed 


1 Ulugh-beg, p. 16 sq. 

2 Zafar-namah, Calcutta ed. I, 126. 

3 Ulugh-beg, p. 69 sq. 

4 Ibid., 157. Daulatshah, ed. Browne, 364. 
5 Genealogy, 62 sq. 

6 Ibid., 55 sq. 
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to other countries. Those who remained “at the estuary of the 
Sir and on the Amu-darya” proclaimed Toghrul their khan, after 
whom, until the rise of Seljuk, there came several other khans. A 
number of Turkman tribes, including the Salor, migrated to Man- 
ghishlag. Some of the Salor, however, numbering ten thousand 
tents (kibitkas), went to Khorasan and thence to [Persian?] Iraq 
and Fars; when these provinces submitted to Sultan Malik-shah 
men of Dingli-bek's clan came to him and established their kinship 
with him by telling him that their ancestors had migrated from 
Turkmenia. Later on other Salor, headed by Oghurjiq, went to 
Manghishlaq. In Iraq Oghurjik had clashed with the Bayundur 
tribe after which he went with 1,000 tents by way of Shamakhi 
to the Crimea, and from there across the Volga on to the Yayik. 
Having quarrelled there with the khan of the Qangli people, 
Gok-Tonli, who took 700 tents from him, Oghurjik with the 
remaining 300 tents went to Manghishlaq. There he remained 
three years but then was forced to flee from his enemy still 
further south to the Balkhan mountains. Like Oghuz-khan Og- 
hurjiq had six sons: of the two eldest one was the ancestor of 
the Yomut ! and apparently of the Ersari (the name Ersari-bay 
occurs in the Genealogy), and the other the ancestor of the 
"Inner Salor" (Ichki-Salor). Abul-Ghazi quotes another legend 2 
according to which the ancestor of the Salor was Salor-Qazan 
who lived some 300 years after the Prophet3 and fought the 
Pechenegs. A Pecheneg raped Salor-Qazan's mother, and by him 
she bore a son named Irek; the son of Irek, Arikli, was the 
ancestor of the "Inner Salor” The existence on Manghishlaq of 
"Inner" and "Outer" Salor is also mentioned in the 16th century 
by Jani-Mahmüd Ghujduvani, author of a biography of Shaykh 
Kamal al-din Khwārazmī. One can gather from the text that 
the Inner Salor lived on the coast, while the Outer Salor lived 
further east from the coast on the way to Khwarazm 4. The 


1 The current Russian pronunciation Yomud does not ocur anywhere 
in Oriental sources. 

2 Genealogy, 65 sq. 

3 Ibid., 63. 

t ZVO, XV, 208. 
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division into "Inner" and "Outer" existed also among the Salor 
living in the southern part of Turkmenia, where, according to 
Abul-Ghàzi 1, the Inner Salor were the westerly ones, those of 
Khorasan, while to the Outer Salor belonged the tribes Teke, 
Sariq and Yomut. About the origins of the Teke and Sariq the 
Genealogy 2 says that their ancestor was a certain Toy-Tutmaz 
from among the Salor. 

The Genealogy enumerates several other Turkman tribes which 
were not pure Turkmans but “had joined the Turkmans". The 
origins of these tribes are partly connected with the events of 
the reign of khan Jani-bek (A.D. 1341-1357) of the Golden 
Horde. He sent as his governor to the Turkmans the Uyghur 
Sankli-Sin. In the last year of Jani-bek’s reign this governor 
was murdered by his slave Ayaz at the instigation of the Turk- 
mans. Ayaz remained among the Turkmans and from him stem- 
med “the entire Eski people" 3. According to Abul-Ghazi long 
before Jàni-bek there had lived Ersari-bay, the ancestor of the 
Ersari tribe, because the Ersari elders, who were contemporaries 
of the 14th century Golden Horde, referred to Ersari-bay as 
their greatgrandfather 4. On the other hand, Shaykh Sharaf- 
khoja, author of the Mw*in al-Murid 5, who lived in the beginning 
of the r4th century, is named as Ersari-bay's contemporary. 

Ersari-bay clashed with the "ruler of Iran", i.e. the khan of 
the Persian Mongols, and was killed by him; his beautiful 
daughter, Mama-bike, was seized by Qoma-bek who had been 
sent from Iran, and became his wife, but was later sent back to 
the Turkmans accompanied by a male slave given to her by 
Qoma-bek. This slave had four sons — Khizr, "Ali, Ik-bek and 
Qashgha ; they were freed and settled down to cultivate the land 
on the Uzboy, where the Amu-darya flowed at the time, and 


1 Histoire des Mogols etc., I, 209 sq (text): II, 223 sq. (transl.). 

2 Genealogy, 67. 

3 Ibid., 67. 

4 Ibid., 82. 

5 Ibid., 68. A MS. of this work exists in Ankara. On it see A. Z. Validi 
in Türkiyat Mecmuasi, v. II, Istanbul 1928, p. 315 sq. The date of the 
copy is Ramadan 713, i.e. December 1313 or January 1314 (ibid., 320). 
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many people gathered round them. From Khizr and Ali stemmed 
the tribal groups Khizir-eli, with the subdivision Qutlar, and the 
Ali-eli, with the subdivision Moghulchig. The descendants of 
Ik-bek were called gul (slave) and were divided into two clans, 
the Qullar and the Chaghatay-Qullar; the latter stemmed from 
a fugitive of the Chaghatay tribe Arlat 1 who had come to live 
among the Turkmans at the time of the Timurids (15th c.). The 
descendants of Qashgha were called Qara-oyli (“of the Black 
House”); they were poorer than the rest and their land was ill- 
suited for agriculture. 

In the same region on the Uzboy still another tribal group was 
formed, that of the Teveji, i.e. "camel-drivers". According to 
Abul-Ghazi 2 Jani-bek khan, who held the whole of Turkmenia 
from Urgenj to Astarabad, learnt that Balkhan was “a place 
wonderfully suitable for breeding camels”, and for this purpose 
sent there thirty families who were hence called '"Teveji". When 
after Berdi-bek's death (A.D. 1359) disorders broke out in the 
Golden Horde, the Turkmans seized the khan's camels and plun- 
dered the Teveji who became fishermen and later joined the 
Qara-oyli. As time went on the Qara-oyli became poor while 
the Teveji became very numerous. Khalil "the Bold", who was 
the chief both of the Qara-oyli and the Teveji, came to an agree- 
ment with the Ersari who lived in Balkhan by which they gave 
him land with the obligation to deliver to them half the harvest, 
two thousand loads of reeds for cattle enclosures and a number 
of hunting birds; for the snares to catch the birds they provided 
him with the necessary ropes. Abul-Ghazi adds that in his days 
the descendants of Khalil were called Tagh-sagari. 

In his other, larger work Abul-Ghazi gives much information 
on the struggle between the Turkmans and the Uzbeks of Khwa- 
razm whose khans regarded the Turkmans as their subjects. 
Details on the geographical distribution of the tribes are found 
only in an account of life on the Uzboy in the 16th century when 
the Amu-darya flowed in that direction. Abul-Ghazi3 divides 


1 Cf. Ulugh-beg, p. 9. 


2 Genealogy, 71 sq. 
3 Histoire des Mogols, text, 207 ; transl., 221 sq. 
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the region along both banks of the river from Pishgah down to 
the sea into three parts. Between Pishgah and Qara-kechit lived 
the Adaqli-Khizir tribe ; between Qara-kechit down to the western 
slopes of the Balkhan mountains, the Ali-eli tribe, and from there 
to the estuary, the Teveji tribe. All three together were called 
Uch-el (“three tribes"), and they paid to the khan of Khwarazm 
a tenth part of their crops; the Teveji and the Ali-eli also paid 
a tax on their herds; the Adaqli-Khizir provided the khan with 
nukars (servants or bodyguards) 1. 

As I have established elsewhere 2 Pishgah was the name of 
the wells situated at a long day’s march from Urgenj (i.e. Kunya- 
Urgenj) to the south of the river-bed; these wells were reached 
by travellers going from the Qurtish wells to Urgenj ; the Qur- 
tish wells 3 are also mentioned in the Genealogy as the dwelling 
place of Khizr who gave his name to the Khizir-eli tribe. The 
name Qari-kechit occurs only in this passage; the Adagli-Khizir 
seem to have formed part of the Khizir-eli tribe and to have lived 
near the stronghold of Adaq, in all probability not far from the 
place where the Uzboy emerges from the Sariqamish depression 4. 

All this information is given by Abul-Ghazi in connection with 
the clash between the Turkmans and the khan of Khwarazm, 
Sufyan. After Timur and his descendants, predominance in Cen- 
tral Asia passed to the Uzbeks who came from the Golden Horde. 
The Uzbek khan Shibani, who overthrew the Timurids, formed 
a vast state which included, besides Tashkent, Farghana, Bukhara 
and Samarqand, also Khwarazm and Khorasan. In A.D. 1510 
Shibani was killed near Marv in a battle with the Safavid Shah 
Isma‘il who had sprung from among the Azarbayjan Turks 5 
and founded the new shi‘ite Persian state. Of the lands con- 
quered by Shibani some passed to the Timurids, as vassals of 


1 Ibid., text, 210 sq.; transl., 225. 

2 Information on the Aral sea, Tashkent, 1902, p. 93 sq. 

3 Genealogy, p. 69. 

4 Cf. ZVO, XV, 186. 

5 [Shah Ismail was a descendant of the shaykhs of Ardabil but, like 
his grandfather and father, was supported by the Turkman tribes of Azar- 
bayjan and Armenia. V.M.]. 
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Shah Isma‘il, while the remainder was directly annexed to Per- 
sia, though only for a short time. The Uzbeks soon recovered 
their power, and this time formed two independent khanates, one 
in Samarqand and Bukhara, the other in Khwarazm. The found- 
ing of the latter dates apparently from 1511 1. 

Khwarazm under the rule of the Uzbek conquerors was not a 
unified state. The power was in the hands of the entire family 
of the khan whose members were styled “sultans”; one of the 
older members of the family occupied the throne but his power 
over the sultans was slender. Personal qualities mainly determined 
the importance of each sultan, and some of them often possessed 
more power and influence than the reigning khan. 

The first detailed information of Abul-Ghazi on the distribu- 
tion of the provinces of Khwarazm among the members of the 
khan’s family belongs to the time of Sufyan-khan. The chrono- 
logy of Abul-Ghāzī contains certain lacunae and obscurities, but 
as I have established elsewhere, Sufyan-khan’s brief reign began 
and ended between the years 1525 and 1535 2. 

Urgenj belonged directly to Sufyan-khan; the remaining part 
of Khwarazm was parcelled out among the sultans. In addition 
to the lands watered by the Amu-darya (Su-boyu, literally “the 
strip along the water-course") the khans of Khwarazm also held 
sway over the area in the south stretching along the Kuren-dagh 
and the Kopet-dagh mountains (Tagh-boyu, lit. “the strip along 
the mountains”). Among their subjects were also reckoned the 
Turkmans living on the Manghishlaq peninsula, along the Amu- 
darya (along the Uzboy?), in Balkhan and in Dihistan (Mash- 
had-i Misriyan) 3. Sufyan-khan clashed with the Balkhan Turk- 
mans, namely with the Ersari tribe; after having agreed to pay 
a tax (zakāt) to the khan the Turkmans killed the forty tax- 
collectors sent by him. Sufyan-khan undertook an expedition 
against the Ersari tribe and their allies, the Salor of Khorasan. 
The Turkmans took refuge in Chutaq, lying at a three days’ 
distance from Balkhan. Abul-Ghazi visited Chutaq several times: 


1 EI, II, Khwārazm. 


2 Information on the Aral sea, 92. 
3 Aboul-Ghāzi, text, 206; transl, 220; ibid., on subsequent events. 
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It stood on a height surrounded by mountains and was accessible 
only by a narrow path wide enough for one loaded camel 1. Ac- 
cording to Abul-Ghazi this natural fastness had only one draw- 
back, the lack of water; otherwise it could have withstood any 
foe. Already after a few days lack of water forced the Turk- 
mans to send their agsagals (“white beards”) to parley with the 
Uzbeks ; at the same time they sought the intercession of Sufyan- 
khan’s brother Aqatay (Abul-Ghāzī's greatgrandfather). It was 
agreed that the Turkmans would give 1000 sheep for every tax- 
collector killed; of the total the Ersari tribe and the Salor of 
Khorasan had to supply 16,000 each, while the remaining 8,000 
were to be delivered by the Teke, the Sariq and the Yomut who 
were jointly called "Outer Salor". The following year the khan 
sent his tax-collectors (barātdārs) and received the agreed number 
of sheep in full; later he began to levy the same number every 
year, and this practice continued for several generations?. 

In this connection Abul-Ghazi describes the tribute levied in 
sheep from the other Turkmans. The custom was for an addi- 
tional 10 % of the agreed tribute to be levied for the khan's 
kettle, and a distinction was made, therefore, between such sheep 
and those levied on the barat. The Inner Salor gave 16,000 sheep 
with an additional 1,600 for the khan's kettle; the same number 
was exacted from the Hasan-eli tribe (only once mentioned by 
Abul-Ghāzī) to which the Igdir and Chavuldur clans 3 also be- 
longed; these supplied 12,000 and 1,200 sheep, the remaining 
4,000 and 400 sheep being given by other small clans. The Ara- 
bachi tribe (named by Abul-Ghazi also only in this passage) 4 
gave 4,000 and 400, the Goklen, 12,000 and 1,200. On the taxes 
levied from the Turkman agricultural tribes on the Uzboy see 
above. 


1 The exact site of Chutaq needs a further location. 

2 Aboul-Ghazi, text, 210, above; transl., 224. 

3 Now the Choudur tribe is also called Esen-eli (ie. probably Hasan- 
eli); the Igdir are regarded as a division of the Choudur (Territory and 
population of Bukhara and Khwarazm, part 11; Khwarazm. Tashkent 1926, 

. 103. 

° 4 On the present day Arabachi group see Territory, 105 (on the right 
bank of the Amu-darya, in the Turtkul district). 
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Taxes were levied from the Turkmans not only for the khan 
but also for individual princes. In his account of the events of 
the following years1 Abul-Ghazi mentions Muhammad Ghazi- 
sultan, ruler of Durün who sent his barātdārs to the Turkmans 
living on the Uzboy. 

The khan of Bukhara, "Ubaydullāh (1533-1540), took advan- 
tage of the dissensions among the Uzbeks of Khwarazm and in 
1538 seized Khwarazm. Having occupied Urgenj "Ubaydullāh 
brought the Uzbeks away from that place leaving the Sarts and 
Turkmans in peace. Both the Sarts and the Turkmans are de- 
scribed as ra‘ya2, i.e. as sedentary agriculturists, which shows 
that at that time there were Turkmans who had taken to agricul- 
ture not only on the Uzboy but also in the region of Urgenj. 
On the Gurgan, the Turkmans had to deal both with the Uzbeks 
of Khwarazm and the Persian government. In those days the 
military power in Persia belonged to other Turkmans, those of 
Azarbayjan, and it was from among these that the Safavid dy- 
nasty sprang [see above]. 

Persian historians distinguish as a separate group the Turk- 
mans who lived between the Gurgàn and the Atrak and were 
called “the tribe of Sayin-khan", i.e. of the Golden Horde (Sayin- 
khan being the nickname of Batu), or else Yaqa-Turkman, i.e. 
probably "river-side" Turkmans. According to the Persian his- 
torian Iskandar-munshi 3, these Turkmans helped the Khwaraz- 
mian prince Din-Muhammad in his struggle against "Ubaydullāh. 
Din-Muhammad came to the Turkman Adaqli-Khizir tribe on the 
Uzboy and promised them, in the event of victory, the tarkhanate, 
ie. exemption from taxes, and full equality with the Uzbeks 4. 
With the aid of these Turkmans Din-Muhammad succeeded in 
ousting the Bukharans; whether he kept his promise 1s not known. 
In any case under his brother, *Ali-Sultàn, who died in 1565 5, 

1 Aboul-Ghazi, text, 214; transl., 230. 

2 Ibid., text, 223; the term does not appear in the translation, p. 239. 

3Taàrikh-i ©Alam-ara-yi ©Abbaési, Tehran edition, 1314, p. 80. The author 
was himself a Turkman. 

4 Aboul-Ghazi, text, p. 225; transl., p. 241. 


5 Ibid., text, p. 246; transl, p. 264; Year of the Bull. A.H. 976 as given 
by Abul-Ghazi is wrong: it should be 973 as in Iskandar-munshi, p. 84, above. 
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a tax in sheep was again being levied from the Turkmans. Every 
infantryman in *Ali-sultan's army received 16 sheep, the expense 
being covered partly from the Turkman tax and partly from the 
fifth part of the booty taken during the raids into Khorasan 1. 

Iskandar-munshi 2 tells of the revolt of the Turkmans against 
the authorities of Astarabad which occurred in 957/1550. The 
Turkmans brought gifts to the newly appointed governor of 
Astarabad, Shāh-verdi-sultān. A handsome young Turkman, Aba- 
bek, chief of the Okhlu clan (Ogli or Ogli-gēklen in Abul-Ghāzī ; 
apparently a division of the Goklen tribe) attracted the attention 
of the sultan. This gave cause to rumours insulting for Aba-bek. 
He left Astarabad, appeared suddenly in the midst of his clan 
and killed the head (dārūgha) of the tribe, Shatir-bek (apparently 
appointed by the Persian government). During the attempt to 
quell the revolt Shah-verdi-sultan was killed. In 962/1555 a new 
army of the shah arrived. Aba-bek fled to Khwarazm where he 
sought the aid of *Ali-sultan. The latter granted his request but 
soon made his peace with the Persians and returned to Khwa- 
razm. This report does not seem to give the full truth for in 
the same passage the death of the Persian commander, Kokche. 
sultan Qajar, is mentioned, and it is even stated that Aba became 
still more rebellious and in 965/1557-8 raided Astarabad. The 
Persians had to send another expedition (12,000 strong according 
to Abul-Ghazi) which is very similarly described by Iskandar- 
munshi and Abul-Ghazi 3: on the banks of the Gurgàn the Uz- 
beks and Turkmans commanded by *Ali-sultan inflicted a crush- 
ing defeat on the Persians. "Ali-bek had 3,000 men and Aba-bek 
only 300. Yet it was the latter who assured the victory, despite 
the Uzbek apprehensions of a treachery on his part. Soon after 
Aba-bek was killed by a captive Persian girl whom he had married 
by force; his head was carried to Shah Tahmasp in Qazvin 4. 

The Turkmans are also mentioned by Abul-Ghazi in his ac- 
count of the events of the end of the 16th century when Khwa- 


1 [bid., text, p. 243 sq.; transl., p. 261. 

? Tehran edition, p. 82 sq. 

3 Aboul-Ghazi, text, p. 244 sq.; transl, p. 261 sq. 

4 Iskandar-munshi, p. 83, is alone to speak of this event. 
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razm was conquered by *Abdullah-khan of Bukhara. On the 
first occasion, in 15911 "Abdullāh-khan made peace with the 
sultans of the Khwarazmian Uzbeks, among whom was the uncle 
of Abul-Ghazi’s father, Timur-sultan, who had received from 
his father, Aqatay-khan (killed in the 1550-s) the Teveji tribe of 
the Turkmans, which at the time counted from 5,000 to 6,000 
families 2. During ‘Abdullah’s second expedition in 1593 Timur- 
sultan was no longer alive, and only his sons are mentioned 3. 
In the days of Aqatay-sultan's youth, when with other Uzbek 
princes he had come to Urgenj, the princes did not disturb the 
Turkmans who had agreed to pay a tribute but plundered those 
who refused to pay. Aqatay himself raided the Goklen and cap- 
tured the daughter of one of their chiefs (on-begi) 4 of the Cha- 
qirlar clan. He married her and had by her a son, khan Hajji 
Muhammad, or Hajim, born in A.H. 930, in the Year of the 
Dragon 5, i.e. A.D. 1520 (the date according to A.H. is, as usual, 
wrong). 

In 1593 *Abdullah-khan's power spread both over Khwarazm 
and the Uzbek possessions in Khorasan which belonged to Nür- 
Muhammad (or Nürum-khan). This khan was regarded as the 
grandson of Din-Muhammad, but his descent from the khan is 
doubtful 6; the rulers of Khwarazm did not recognise him as a 
relative and often raided his province. Nürum-khan's possessions 
included Marv, Abivard, Nesa and other towns; his army con- 
sisted partly of Uzbeks of the Nayman clan and partly of “Sayin- 
khan Turkmans". Already in 1589 he became friendly with *Ab- 
dullah's son, ‘Abdul-Mu?min who was operating against the 


1 The date is in Iskandar-munshi, p. 301, below, as that of Hajji Mu- 
hammad’s return from Khorasan to Khwarazm; Abdullah’s expedition is 
mentioned only as a rumour started by his son «Abdul-Mu?min. 

2 Aboul-Ghazi, text, p. 253; transl., p. 271. 

3 Ibid., text, p. 259 sq.; transl, p. 277 sq. 

4 This term means literally “chief of ten” and was used in the sense 
of “commander” only by the Turkmans. 

5 Ibid., text, p. 254; transl, p. 271 sq. 

6 He was the son of a Marv courtesan, and on this account bore the 
nickname Lülibacha (ibid. text, p. 241 sq.; transl, p. 258 sq). [Luli 
"a gypsy .]. 
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Persians in Khorasan. Nurum-khan had originally mustered his 
forces (6-7,000 men) to defend himself against ‘Abdu-l-Mu?min, 
but the Persians construed his action as a sign of hostile inten- 
tions against them, refused to believe his explanations and gave 
him battle in which they were utterly defeated. Nürum-khan sent 
news of his victory to *Abdu-l-Mu?min 1. In 1591 Hajjim-khan 
undertook an expedition against Nesa while a Persian army com- 
manded by Farhad-khan was sent to Khorasan, Hajjim-khan met 
Farhad-khan in Bistam and made an alliance with the Persians, 
but *Abdullah's expedition 2 forced him to return to Khwarazm. 
In 1592 Hajjim-khan succeeded in seizing Nesa and Durün. Nū- 
rum-khan sought out ‘Abdullah in Bukhara and offered him 
Marv? on condition that the Bukharans help him to recover 
Nesā. «Abdullāh-khan occupied Marv but went no further and 
put off his aid to Nürum-khan for a year on the pretext that a 
Persian army under the personal command of Shah ‘Abbas had 
arrived in Bistām and that the Persians had an alliance with 
Hajjim-khan. Nürum-khan left the Bukharans and went to Abi- 
vard. It is possible that he succeeded in recovering Marv, for in 
1593, according to Iskandar-munshi, the Uzbek Naymans in Marv 
betrayed Nürum-khan and passed over to *Abdu-l-Mu?min. 
Nürum-khan went to the shah's court in Isfahan 4. According to 
Abul-Ghāzī it was earlier, in 1592, that Nürum-khan came to 
Hajjim-khan in Urgenj and that it was only with him that he 
went to Shah ‘Abbas in 1593 after the conquest of Khwarazm 
by the Bukharans 5. From Iskandar-munshi's account it is only 
clear that in the spring of 1595 both Hajjim-khan and Nürum- 
khan were at the shah's court in Qazvin 6. 

The Turkman Süyünüch-Muhammad was appointed governor 
(hakim) of Nésa and Abivard on behalf of the khan of Bukhara 7. 


1 Iskandar-munshi, Tehr, ed., p. 278. 

2 Ibid., 30-. 

3 Ibid., 306 sq. Aboul-Ghàzi, text, p. 242; transl., p. 259. Cf. Zhukovsky, 
Ruins of ancient Marv, p. 75 sq. 

* [skandar-munshi, 316. 

5 Aboul-Ghāzi, text, p. 266; transl., p. 285. 

6 [skandar-munshi, 345. 

T Ibid., 347. 
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In 1595 Hajjim-khan, together with two of his sons, *Arab- 
Muhammad and Muhammad-quh, took advantage of Shah *Ab- 
bas’s campaign in Khorasan in an attempt to return to Khwarazm 
with the help of the Turkmans. According to Abul-Ghazi 1 they 
left the shah’s army in Bistam, but according to Iskandar-mun- 
shi2 they did so somewhat later, in Isfarayin. The shah con- 
sidered that, while ‘Abdullah-khan was in power, such an attempt 
was doomed to failure and did not support the Khwarazmians, 
though he did not hold them back. They arrived in Astarabad 
which at that time did not belong to the Persians for, according 
to Iskandar-munshi 3, some time previously the Turkmans of 
the Sayin-khan and Eymür clans had established themselves 
there; according to Abul-Ghazi4 the Eymür (now Imreli) clan 
in Astarabad had for its chief *Ali-Yàr-bek. Neither of the au- 
thors confirms the account of the Russian ambassador Grigory 
Vasilchikov, who was in Persia in 1588 and 1589, according 
to which the man responsible for the wresting of Astarabad from 
Persia was the Khwarazmian prince Mahmet (Muhammad)-qul, 
son of Hajjim-khan, who had been living as a hostage in Persia 
since 1575 5, This prince is alleged to have left the shah during 
one of his expeditions into Khorasan and to have gone to the 
Turkmans where he was joined by a lot of people; “and having 
come to the sea he took from the shah the town Starabat, and 
is now established in Starabat and has possessed himself of many 
places near Starabat, and intends to make a stand against the 
shah” 6. According to Iskandar-munshi, Muhammad-quli left the 
shah with the latter's permission only in 1595 in Bistàm, not in 
Isfarayin as his father Hajjim-khan and his brother "Arab-Mu- 
hammad had done. Abul-Ghāzī has it that ‘Arab-Muhammad and 
Muhammad-quli left the shah's army together. From Astarabad 


1 Aboul-Ghazi, text, p. 266; transl., p. 285. 

2 [skandar-munshi, 348 sq. 

3 Ibid., 349. 

4 Aboul-Ghazi, lc. 

b Iskandar-munshi, 34. 

6 Pamiatniki diplomat. i torgovikh snosheniy Mosk. Rusi s Persiey, ed. 
Veselovsky, I, 111. 
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Hajjim-khan and his kinsmen went to Küren-dagh where they 
were joined by some 50 or 60 Teke and Yomut, former subjects 
of Hajjim-khan's brother, Mahmüd-sultan, one time ruler of the 
town of Vazir (in Khwarazm). At the Qurtish and Orta-quduq 
wells on the Uzboy they were joined by 5-600 Turkmans of the 
Ersari tribe who had been driven out of Manghishlaq by the 
Mangit (Noghays), Manghishlaq having thus become almost com- 
pletely deserted 1. From Grigory Vasilchikov's account of the 
embassy's return from Persia it appears that at that time the 
Turkmans were still in Manghishlaq and Ust-Yurt. During the 
ten days when the ship carrying the embassy was held up in the 
bay of Mertviy Qultuq it was attacked by “Turkman people" 2. 
The Turkmans of the Ersari tribe were subjects of two other 
brothers of Hajjim-khan, Pulād-sultan and Timur-sultan, and 
for this reason came to the aid of Pulad-sultan's son, Baba-sultan 
who was with Hajjim-khan. There were so few Bukharan troops 
in Khwarazm that even with that small force Hajjim-khan took 
Urgenj, while Baba-sultan occupied Khiva and Hazarasp, though 
neither of them was able to maintain his conquest. The Turkmans 
with their booty hastened to abandon them ; only five or six Teke 
and Yomut stayed with Hajjim-khan while Baba-sultan was left 
with three of his own nukars and three Ersari Turkmans; the 
Uzbeks of Khwarazm had nearly all been taken by ‘Abdullah 
to the khanate of Bukhara. In such conditions ‘Abdullah speedily 
restored the power of Bukhara in Khwarazm. Hajjim-khan re- 
turned to Persia with ‘Arab-Muhammad, Bābā-sultan was killed, 
and Muhammad-quli went to the Mangit (Noghays) and from 
there to the Russians with whom in 1598 he took part in Boris 
Godunov’s expedition against the Crimean Tatars 3. Hajjim-khan 
reached Persia through Astarabad where he was helped by “Yaqa- 
Turkmans of Sayin-khan” 4. From Iskandar-munshi’s account 5 


1 Aboul-Ghazi, text, p. 267; transl., p. 286. 

2 Pamiatniki, I, 106. 

3 Barthold, History of the study of the East, Leningrad 1925, p. 178. 

* [skandar-munshi, 357. 

9 Ibid., 373. As can be seen from another passage (ibid., 400) "Ali-Yār- 
khan received the title of Khan and the formal confirmation from Shah 
c Abbas. 
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we know too that the chief of the Eymür tribe, *Ali-Yàr-bek 
(Iskandar-munshi has "Ali-Yār-khan), mentioned by Abul-Ghazi, 
was succeeded by his son Muhammad-Yar. In 1597 he was killed 
by Turkmans of the Okhlu clan, a division of the Goklen. His 
younger brother Qilich-bek fled to Shah ‘Abbas in Persia, where 
he was graciously received and confirmed in the governorship 
of Astarabad. Like his predecessor, Qilich-bek had no actual 
power for the Okhlu clan did not obey him; disorders took place 
in Astarabad caused by a turbulent element of the local inhab- 
itants nicknamed styāhpūsh ("blackclothed"). In his time *Ali- 
Yar-bek had been completely helpless against them and was glad 
to have them accept his lieutenant (nā'tb) in Astarabad while 
he himself remained on the Gurgan. The federation formed by 
the Turkmans under the name of Sayin-khàni, or Yaqa-Turk- 
mans, consisted of the tribes Okhlu, Goklen, Eymür, Salor and 
others 1. They lived between the Atrak and the Gurgan and were 
agriculturists, but at the same time they raided and plundered 
the region of Astarabad. The bulwark against them was the for- 
tress Mubàrak-abad on the Gurgàn, three farsakhs (some 15 
km.) from Astarabad. During thé disorders in Persia at the end 
of the 16th century the Turkmans grew in power and destroyed 
Mubārak-ābād. *Ali-Yàr-bek of the Eymür tribe became the 
actual ruler of Astarabad, and Shah *Abbàs was obliged to con- 
firm him in this dignity; but, as we have seen, neither he nor his 
successors were able to gain a firm footing in Astarabad. 

The year 1598 in which "Abdullāh-khan of Bukhara died saw 
the restoration of Hajjim-khan's power in Khwarazm, of Nürum- 
khan's in Marv and Nesā and of Shah *Abbas's in Khorasan and 
Astarabad. Hajjim-khan once again accompanied the shah's army 
as far as Bistam and from there made his way to Khwarazm 
through Astarabad, having received from the shah a decree ap- 
pointing him over the Sayin-khàni Yaqa-Turkmans, his former 
subjects 2. According to Abul-Ghāzī 3, Hajjim-khan camped 
near Kuren-dagh among the Teke, having with him only his son 

1 See their enumeration in Iskandar-munshi, 399. 


2 Iskandar-munshi, 389. 
3 Op. cit., text, p. 272; transl., p. 291. 
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cArab-Muhammad and 15 men. Here he learnt about the death 
of *Abdu-l-Mu?min and the breaking up of the khanate of Bu- 
khara, upon which he immediately proceeded to Khwarazm where 
he seems to have met with no opposition. 

In the same year Nürum-khan returned with the help of the 
Persians first to Nesa, and then to Marv, where besides the local 
population his power was recognised also by the Jalayir clan of 
the Uzbeks, the Turkmans of the Ali-eli tribe and others 1. Ac- 
cording to Abul-Ghazi he persecuted the Uzbeks despite the fact 
that "at the price of great efforts they had made him khan” 2, 
and favoured the Sarts and Turkmans. In 1600 his powers were 
revoked by Shah ‘Abbas and he himself was sent to Shiraz. Du- 
ring his clash with the shah he was abandoned by the Jalayirs 
and the Ali-eli and Sayin-khani Turkmans who lived within the 
borders of Nesa, Dürün and Baghbad 3. The government in the 
former possessions of Nürum-khan was entrusted to Persian 
governors. ; 

The pacification of Astarabad was achieved in 1598 by the 
victory over Qari-khan, the chief of the Okhlu clan, who was 
“defeated on the Atrak and fled to the desert”; the aqsaqals 
(“white beards”) of the other Sayin-khānī clans, and of the 
Eymür, Göklen, Salor and others 4, submitted to the shah who 
ordered the restoration of Mubārak-ābād, the disarming of the 
siyãhpūsh and the execution of their leader, Khoja Sharaf al-din 
Savuri 5. Thus the 16th century ended with the restoration of the 
khanate of Khwarazm and the consolidation of the shah's power 
in Central Asia. 


1 Iskandar-munshi, 397, below. 

2 Op. cit., text, p. 242. In the translation (p. 259) these words are omitted. 

3 Iskandar-munshi, 417 above. 

* Ibid., 402. 

5 Ibid., 403. Rida-Quli-khan in his Raudat al-safa composed in the 19th 
century (Tehran edition, vol. VIII) adds that the former Turkman ruler 
Qilich-khan was taken away by the shah to Persia. 
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V. FROM THE SEVENTEENTH TO THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Even in the days when Persia under Shah ‘Abbas had acquired 
great strength, the Persian authorities in Astarabad adopted a 
defensive policy towards the Turkmans. Although the Persians 
defeated the Turkmans on the Atrak in A.D. 1598 and rebuilt the 
fortress on the Gurgan (see above), they did not attempt to 
pursue the Turkmans on their steppes, and the further fate of 
the defeated Qari-khan is unknown. In 1621 Farédiin-khan, the 
governor of Astarabad, who had administered that march for 
18 years, died. He had constantly, and always with success, fought 
the Sayin-khani Turkmans so that, according to Iskandar-munshi, 
he did not leave one of them alive, especially as regards the 
Goklen and the Okhlu clan who were held to be the most unruly or 
all the Turkmans 1. All this is undoubtedly greatly exaggerated. 

By that time the khanate of Khwarazm was no longer divided 
into “the side of the mountains” and “the side of the water”, be- 
cause “the side of the mountains” belonged now to the Persians. 
The first of the shah’s towns on the way from Khwarazm to 
Khorasan was Durtin 2. The Turkmans lived in the northern part 
of Khwarazm. In 1616 the rebel princes Habash and Ilbars 
received from their father "Arab-Muhammad the town of Vazir 
with the Turkmans belonging to it 3. During their revolt against 
their father Habash and Ilbars relied on the help not of the Turk- 
mans but of the main Uzbek clans — the Uyghur and the Nay- 
man. Their elder brother Isfandiyar found asylum with the Turk- 
mans in 1621. In the same year ‘Arab-Muhammad was deposed 
and blinded on the orders of Habash-sultan. Isfandiyar, under 
the pretext of a pilgrimage to Mecca, went to join Shàh *Abbas 4. 


1 Tskandar-munshi, 680 sq. 

2 Pamiatniki, II, 280. 

3) Aboul-Ghazi, text, p. 281, above; transl, p. 301, below. 
4 [bid., text, p. 287; transl, 308. 
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According to Iskandar-munshi 1 Isfandiyar first went to Astara- 
bad where he Joined the Persian army which the shah was leading 
against Qandahar. This campaign was begun in the spring of 
1622. “On Wednesday, the 8th of Rajab (18th May)” the army 
approached Qandahar, and on 11 Sha‘ban/12 June the town 
capitulated 2. On Wednesday 24 Sha‘ban (there is an obvious 
mistake either in the date or in the day of the week) the shah 
set out on the return march, and in August seems to have arrived 
in Herat 3 where he spent two and a half months 4. Apparently in 
Herat the shah dismissed Isfandiyār and ordered the amirs and 
chiefs of the Sayin-khani Turkmans, the governor of Astarabad 
and the amirs of those parts to render him assistance. Isfandiyār 
collected a large force from among the Sayin-khani Turkmans 
and defeated his brothers, one of whom, Abul-Ghāzī, had volun- 
tarily gone over to him. Isfandiyar became khan, after which he 
frequently sent envoys to the shah’s court with expressions of 
loyalty. 

According to Abul-Ghāzī, Isfandiyar went to Durün on the 
advice of the shah who also told him to send trusted men to Urgenj 
and to the Balkhan Turkmans. A passage suggests 5 that Isfan- 
diyar in person went to Balkhan, but from another passage one 
may gather that the Balkhan Turkmans came to him in Durün. 
They numbered 100 or 80 (70 Teke and Sariq and ro Yomut), 
while Isfandiyar himself had 300 nukars. By that time Urgenj 
had become depopulated because the Amu-darya had changed its 
course; the main inhabited point in its neighbourhood, which 
served as residence to Habash, was the fortress Tūg (?), prob- 
ably not far from the present-day Nukuz. In the vicinity of 
Urgenj were the nukars of ‘Arab-Muhammad (killed in the same 
year in Khiva by his son Ilbars), of Isfandiyar and of his two 
brothers, Abul-Ghàzi and Sharīf-Muhammad 7. All of them 


1 [skandar-munshi, 688. 

2 [bid., 685. 

3 Ibid., 688. 

4 Ibid., 692. 

5 Aboul-Ghazi, text, p. 288; transl., p. 309. 
6 Ibid., text, 297; transl, 318. 

T [bid., text, 297; transl, 318. 
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rallied to Isfandiyar after his sudden attack on Tüq which forced 
Habash to flee to Ilbars in Khiva. This success was followed by 
a revolt against Isfandiyar among the Uzbeks at the instigation 
of a darvish of the Sayyid-Ata order who assured them that they 
would all be killed by Isfandiyar and their wives carried off into 
slavery by the Turkmans of Balkhan and Manghishlaq. Isfan- 
diyàr was obliged to withdraw to Manghishlaq whence he re- 
turned with a more formidable Turkman army of 3,000 men, 
headed by Muhammad-Husayn-bek. Ilbars was killed, Habash 
fled to the Mangit (Noghays) on the Emba, but was delivered by 
them to Isfandiyar and also killed. In the Year of the Pig 
(A.D. 1623) Isfandiyar became khan of the whole of Khawa- 
razm 1. 

In the Year of the Mouse (A.D. 1624) Isfandiyar was sought 
out by his brothers Abul-Ghāzī and Sharif-Muhammad who prev- 
iously had fled to Bukhara. Abul-Ghazi drew the attention of his 
companions to the suspicious behaviour of the khan who had not 
dismissed the Turkmans after he had gained possession of Khwa- 
razm, a fact which Abul-Ghàzi took for a sign of hostile inten- 
tions against the Uzbeks. His advice was? that they should, 
before entering Khiva, wait for the moment when the nukars 
of the khan, Uzbeks and Turkmans, rode out to meet them and 
then suddenly attack the Turkmans and kill them all; later they 
should apologise to the khan for this selfwilled action and explain 
it by their fear of the Turkmans, “a people having no thoughts 
and little intelligence, which besides was our enemy of old". Abul- 
Ghazi's younger brother, Sharif-Muhammad, suggested a still 
more drastic action: to kill Isfandiyar-khan and in his place set 
on the throne Abul-Ghāzī. Both princes were warned not to say 
such things, or else all would be told to the khan. Abul-Ghazi and 
Sharif-Muhammad arrived in Khiva, and on the fourth day after 
their arrival (two months after the death of Habash) 3 the khan 
issued a yarlig ordering the extermination of the Uyghurs and 
Naymans, with a special injunction not to touch any other Uz- 


1 Ibid., text, 291; transl., 312. 


2 [bid., text, 298; transl, 319 sq. 
3 Ibid., text, 290; transl, 311. 
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beks. This clause was not very strictly observed by the Turkmans 
who on the very first day murdered one hundred Uyghurs and 
Naymans, and with them ten other Uzbeks. The khan put Abul- 
Ghazi under guard, and having won over Sharif-Muhammad sent 
him to Urgenj to organise there too a massacre of Uyghurs and 
Naymans. The remaining Uzbeks, evidently in fear for their 
lives, threatened to go to Bukhara and take Sharif-Muhammad 
with them unless Abul-Ghazi and Muhammad-Husayn were sent 
to them; and they further demanded that Abul-Ghazi should 
swear to them in the khan’s name that they would be safe, and 
that Muhammad-Husayn should do the same in the name of the 
Turkmans. The khan complied with the demand and sent to 
Urgenj a very small force, which fact might also have reassured 
the Urgenj Uzbeks. Muhammad-Husayn had with him only from 
sixty to seventy men1, and when rumours of hostile intentions 
on the part of Abul-Ghazi and Sharif-Muhammad made him leave 
Urgenj, it is stated that only thirty to forty men fled with him 2. 
The action of the Uzbeks against the Turkmans seems to have 
been not so much defensive as offensive. 

The war which began in the winter of 1624-5 between Urgenj 
and Khiva (and of which the Qalmuqs took advantage to raid 
Urgenj) is regarded by the historian as a war between Uzbeks 
and Turkmans. It achieved no definite results although the Turk- 
mans received aid from Balkhan and Manghishlak 3, and their 
numbers grew to 5,000 4. All the efforts of Abul-Ghazi to retain 
the Uzbeks in Urgenj failed, however, and they dispersed in 
various directions; some went to the Noghays, some to the Qa- 
zakhs, and some to the Bukharan dominions. Abul-Ghazi himself 
went first to the Qazakhs and later to Bukhara. The Turkmans 
in Khiva also fell out with the khan and invited Abul-Ghazi who, 
if he is to be believed, accepted the invitation only with the con- 
sent of the Uzbeks who were with him in Bukhara, and, according 
to him, the Uzbeks assured him that their trust in him would 


1 Jbid., text, 301; transl, 322. 
2 [bid., text, 302; transl, 324. 
3 Ibid., text, 303; transl, 325. 
4 Ibid., text, 305; transl., 327. 
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always remain unshaken 1. The khan withdrew to Hazarasp, and 
Abul-Ghàzi began to rule in Khiva though he had with him only 
6oo men, whereas the khan's force had grown to s,ooo as the 
Turkmans living in the region of Bukhara had again gone over 
to him. Abul-Ghazi speaks but briefly about the struggle; accor- 
ding to him the whole matter ended peacefully, and Sharif-Mu- 
hammad was now with the khan. 

Three years after the events of 1624 2 a new movement of the 
Uzbeks took place. Some of them, numbering 3,000 tents, ga- 
thered near the estuary of the Amu-darya. A party of 800 Uzbek 
families of Urgenj were on their way to join them on the Aral 
sea when they were overtaken by the khan and routed. The khan 
took advantage of the Uzbeks’ settling at the mouth of the river 
to bring about a final break between the Turkmans and Abul- 
Ghazi. In accordance with the khan’s wish Sharif-Muhammad 
went to the Uzbeks, while the khan pretended complete ignorance 
of the matter and told the Turkmans that it was Abul-Ghazi who 
had called the Uzbeks to the Aral sea and had sent Sharif-Mu- 
hammad to them. Abul-Ghazi, who had only five or six men with 
him, was seized on orders from the khan and sent to Persia 
where he spent ten years, apparently from 1629 to 1639 3. 

A somewhat different version of Abul-Ghazi’s arrival in Per- 
sia is found in the 18th century historical work Khuld-i barīn 
(“The Upper Paradise” 4. In the Year of the Snake (A.D. 
1629) Isfandiyar raided Marv while Abul-Ghazi raided Durün 
and Nesa. He occupied these towns without meeting with any 
resistance, and, with the support of the Turkmans, marched on 
Abivard. At the approach of the Persian army he first retreated, 
but then accepted the battle and was defeated. Isfandiyar decided 
to lay the blame entirely on Abul-Ghāzī's shoulders and deliver 


1 [bid., 307; transl, 329. 

2 [bid., text, 290 sq.; transl, 311 sq. 

3 [bid., text, 309; transl, 331 sq. 

4 On this work see Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, 11, 587. Rieu, 
Supplement, No. 34. Owing to the kindness of the late E. G. Browne I 
was able in 1923 in Cambridge to utilise the MS. belonging to this scholar. 
[The author of the history is Muhammad Yüsuf Vālih, see Storey, Persian 
literature, I, 131.}. 
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him to the shah. He sent an embassy to Persia with gifts to tell 
the shah that the khan was sending him his brother; in former 
times Khwarazmian princes had been in the shah's service ; should 
the shah wish to receive Abul-Ghazi on the same conditions, may 
he please to do so, or should he wish to punish Abul-Ghazi for 
the raid let him punish him. Abul-Ghàzi was taken to Abivard, 
and from there further on, and it was only in the month of 
Jumada II 1039/January-February 1630 that he appeared before 
the shah who was at the time in Hamadan. He was received with 
honours and after that lived in Isfahan in the fortress of Ta- 
barek 1. 

This account shows that Abul-Ghazi’s reconciliation with Is- 
fandiyar-khan and the Turkmans was more complete than could 
be understood from his own version. When speaking of his 
flight from Persia 2 he himself mentions the help given him by 
the Turkmans. He gives no definite date of his flight but as he 
says that he spent ten years in Persia and left in the eleventh 
year, this would suggest the year 1640 as the date of his flight; 
further on, however, he says that he returned to Urgenj in the 
Year of the Snake (A.D. 1641) having spent the winter among 
the Ersari near Meihane, two years among the Teke in Balkhan 
and one year with the "Oalmug padshah” — evidently Kho-Orloq 
(A.D. 1632-1644) 3. The division of the Ersari to which the 
Turkmans of the Meihane region belonged bore the name of 
Qizil-ayaq. These Turkmans had formerly lived in Manghishlaq 
whence they had been ousted by the Qalmuqs. They had come to 
Meihane three years previously and at first lived in shelters, and 
only in the year before Abul-Ghazi’s arrival had been able to 
provide themselves with felt tents. Having ascertained that “these 
Turkmans were not of those who might betray him to the Per- 
sians" 4, Abul-Ghazi felt completely safe and at their invitation 
spent the winter with them. Then, after two more years spent 


1 Khuld-i barin, MS. Browne, f. 7b sq. 

2 Aboul-Ghazi, text, p. 309; transl, p. 332 sq. 

3 Prof. N. N. Palmov, Etudi po istorii privolzhskih kalmikov, part I, 
Astrakhan 1926, p. 6 sq. 

4 Aboul-Ghazi, text, 315; transl, 337. 
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among the Teke of Balkhan he went on to Manghishlaq. The 
Turkmans there were at the time completely broken, only seven 
hundred families still remained there and these were subjected 
to the Qalmuqs. This shows that in the 1630-s the Turkmans had 
been driven out of Manghishlaq by the Qalmuqs as they had been 
by the Noghays at the end of the previous century. In the interval 
the Turkmans had evidently dislodged the Noghays and returned 
to their former grazing grounds ,which, according to Russian 
sources, in the year 1613 stretched to the Emba 1. In 1633-4 the 
Noghays were pushed by the Qalmuqs beyond the Volga 2, though 
the relations between the Noghays and the Qalmuqs were not 
always hostile. In 1656 (Year of the Monkey) the Qalmugs, 
egged on by the Turkmans, raided Durün and Astarabad 3. 
The Uzbeks to whom Abul-Ghazi now went lived evidently 
not in the ruined Urgenj but on Lake Aral (in the delta of the 
Amu-darya). They did not recognise Isfandiyàr, and they accep- 
ted Abul-Ghazi, although he was proclaimed khan only in 1643. 
Six months after the arrival of Abul-Ghāzī, in the beginning of 
the Year of the Horse (i.e. the spring of 1642) Isfandiyàr died 4. 
Abul-Ghàzi requested the Turkmans to recognise him as his 
brother's successor, but they preferred to submit to Nadir-Mu- 
hammad-khan of Bukhara who sent them his grandson Qasim- 
sultan; actually all the government posts and revenue remained 
in the hands of the Turkmans. From the Aral Abul-Ghazi under- 
took the conquest of Khiva, but without much success. The situa- 
tion changed in 1645 when Nadir-Muhammad was deposed in 
Bukhara and his son proclaimed khan in his stead. All the Bukh- 
aran troops stationed in Khiva returned to Bukhara. In the 
beginning of the Year of the Hen (spring of A.D. 1645) Abul- 
Ghazi entered Khiva, apparently unopposed. Without the Bu- 
kharan prince the Turkmans did not want to continue the war, 
the less so as Abul-Ghazi proclaimed a full amnesty. Three 
Turkman chiefs (two of them on-begis “commanders of ten 


1 Pamiatniki, II, 351. 

2 Palmov, o.c., 7. 

3 Khuld-i barin, f. 149b. 

* Aboul-Ghazi, text, 291 and 316; transl, 312 and 338. 
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men”) sent half a dozen “white beards” to parley with him and 
declared that they had no other sovereign but Abul-Ghazi. The 
khan hastened to reassure them and invited the “white beards” 
and other Turkmans to Hazarasp where he had a feast arranged 
for them. At the very beginning of the feast the Uzbeks, on a 
secret order of Abul-Ghazi, fell upon the Turkmans and killed 
from one to two thousand of them, after which they plundered 
their homes and carried off their children into slavery, while the 
“victorious” khan returned to Khiva. The whole story 1 is told 
quite frankly by Anüsha-khan, the son of Abul-Ghàzi, who com- 
pleted his father's history. 

During the ensuing years Abul-Ghàzi raided a number of 
times 2 the Turkmans who had fled from Khiva. In the winter 
of the Year of the Dog (December 1646) he attacked the Turk- 
mans on the Tejen, and in this case too the report tells candidly 
of the abduction of children and of the khan's victorious return 
to Khiva. In the year of the Mouse (A.D. 1648) the khan carried 
out an expedition against the Turkmans who had gathered in the 
region of Bami-Burma (on the map: Bewrma), and the Turk- 
mans who had escaped from Tejen and had joined them. The 
Turkmans sent their baggage to Qara-qasti and entrenched them- 
selves behind fortifications which they built with stones. Their 
leader was Qàhir-khoja. During a sortie the Turkmans were de- 
feated and all perished before they could reach the safety of their 
stronghold. The Uzbeks broke into the fort and plundered all 
those who were in it. In the meantime the khan had gone to 
Qara-qasti where he looted the Turkman camps and seized their 
property and children. 

In 1651, the Year of the Hare, there took place another expe- 
dition against the Turkmans called Bayrach after their chief who 
were settled on the banks of the Atrak and of the Gurgan. While 
pursuing the retreating foe the khan found himself on a waterless 
steppe. His entire army had dispersed, and of 10,000 men (the 
number is hard to believe) only 400 remained. On their way they 


1 Ibid., text, 319-321; transl, 342-344. 
2 Ibid., text, 321-325; transl, 342-344. 
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came across some Teke merchants who traded with the village 
of Bayrach, took one for guide and in this way discovered the 
headquarters of that chief. The khan's men fell to plundering 
the houses, and only thirty of them remained with the khan. 
Nevertheless by a swift attack he succeeded in taking the village. 
Bayrach himself was killed by a bullet at the outset of the fight- 
ing 1, The mention of Teke merchants is interesting as we have 
no other reference to the existence of traders among the Turk- 
mans. The mention of a clan called after the chief is also unusual. 
The name did not disappear after the chief’s death; among the 
Sariq there still exists a branch of Bayrach, though the latter 
lives now not on the Atrak but in the basin of the Murghab?2. 
The Bayrach clan had apparently no connection with the events 
of Khiva; the only explanation given for the expedition is that 
these Turkmans did not want to submit to the khan. 

Abul-Ghāzī's last expedition against the Turkmans belongs to 
the year 1653 (Year of the Snake); nothing is said about what 
prompted it. The attack was made on the Eymür tribe in the 
locality Fuj (Fauj?) 3, which is not named in any of the other 
sources. The Turkmans were robbed and carried off into slavery. 
On the way back, near the Dinàr well on the Uzboy, the khan 
came upon some Sariq from whom he also captured children and 
cattle. It is added in the text (the translation has a lacuna here) 
that the khan made other raids on the Turkmans about which it 
would be too long to tell, and that after each raid he returned 
home with booty. 

In 1649 and 1653 Khwarazm suffered from incursions by the 
Oalmuqs which the khan beat back. Judging from the data quoted 
above some connection may be presumed between the khan's raids 
of the Turkmans and the expeditions of the Qalmuqs against 
Khwarazm. In 1653 peace was concluded with the Qalmugs, in 
connection with which Abul-Ghazi is alleged to have made the 


1 [bid., text, 324 sq.; transl, 347 sq. 

2 See e.g. Aristov, Zametki ob ctnich. sostave Turkskikh plemen, SPb. 
1897, 141: C. E. Yate, Northern Afghanistan, 1888, pp. 125 and 186. 

3 Thus in the text (p. 325) ; in the translation, p. 348 — T'oudj, which 
is not among the Errata; Index gives — Foud;. 
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bold assertion that the Qalmuqs had never been the enemies of 
Khwarazm 1. The first Qalmuq raid had occurred during the 
winter of 1603-4 2, as Abul-Ghàzi, himself avers. 

Judging by the details given by Abul-Ghāzī, the expeditions 
against the Turkmans were plundering raids; it is stated that 
finally the khan brought the Turkmans into submission and for 
several years, till the beginning of the war with the Uzbeks of 
Bukhara in 1655 (Year of the Sheep), he ruled in complete 
peace 3. During his wars with the Turkmans Abul-Ghāzī took 
necessary measures to make himself safe on the Persian side, 
and already in 1648 (Year of the Mouse) he sent an embassy 
to the shah 4. During the war between Khwarazm and Bukhara, 
the khan of Bukhara, *Abdul-*Aziz, asked the shah to release the 
Khwarazmian prince who was held in Persia, in order to create 
difficulties for Abul-Ghazi in Khwarazm, but the shah, in view 
of Abul-Ghāzī's long residence in Persia and his good relations 
with that country since his return to Khwarazm, would not 
agree 5, 

Under Abul-Ghazi’s son and successor, Anüsha (1663-1687) 
the Turkmans 8 had no possibility to oppose the khan's power. 
Anüsha's wife, Tokhta-khanim, came from among the Turkmans 
living near Darghàn, on the southern border of Khwarazm. Two 
years after the death of Anüsha, consequently in 1689, her son 
Erenk-khan ascended the throne. The youthful khan (his elder 
brother died at the age of seventeen) indulged in romantic ad- 
ventures, and while returning from one of these escapades was 
thrown from his horse and killed. No sooner did his mother learn 
about his death than she had him buried, and before the news 
had spread, travelled to her tribe in Darghān and brought back 


1 Aboul-Ghazi, text, 327; transl, 350. 
2 Ibid., text, 275; transl., 296. 
3 Ibid. text, 327; transl, 351. 
4 Khuld-i barin, MS. Browne, f. 117a. 
5 


Ibid., f. 150b. I 
6 According to the Khwarazmian historian Mu?nis who wrote in the 


beginning of the 19th century. On him see Mélanges asiatiques, X, 278; EI, 
II, 987. 
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with her a nephew who was of the same age as the khan and 
very similar to him in appearance. It was then given out that 
the khan had been visiting his Turkman relations and was now 
coming home. By this trick the young Turkman succeeded in 
bringing his fellow-tribesmen into Khiva and taking possession 
of the town, after which he began to persecute the Uzbeks. Some 
of the latter went to the Aral region, which had seceded from 
Khiva already during the lifetime of the true Erenk-khan, and 
returned with an army. The usurper was killed, Tokhta-khanim 
executed, and perhaps only one in a hundred of the Turkmans 
escaped with their lives. These events took place in the year 
1106/1694-5. 

The next mention of the Turkmans comes in the account of 
the reign of Mūsā-khan, and must belong to the early 18th cen- 
tury. This khan was more powerful than his predecessor and 
struck coins in his own name. Tribute was paid to him by the 
inhabitants of towns and castles from Marv to Astarabad “along 
the mountains”. The hostility of the amirs of Khiva forced the 
khan to seek refuge in Marv where he was killed, and his head 
sent to Khiva. Such is the version given by Mu?nis. According 
to the account of Khoja Nafas, who left Khiva in 1713, Musa 
was still alive at the time of the Russian expedition of Bekovich- 
Cherkassky (1717) and was residing in Astarabad 1, but Florio 
Beneveni, who visited Khiva in 1725, knew already that Müsa- 
khan had been killed by the Khivans; there were fears that his 
death was going to be avenged by his son Shah-Timur in whose 
name rebels were operating 2. 

The time of khan Shir-Ghàzi (1715-1727), under whom the 
expedition of Bekovich took place, was a period during which 
Khwarazm recovered its power. At the very beginning of his 
reign the khan received expressions of submission and tribute 
from Persians and Turkmans living from Marv to Astarabad 
and Balkhan, along the mountains and the banks of the Atrak 
and the Gurgan. In 1716 (Year of the Monkey) the Turkmans 
took part in a successful expedition of the khan against Mashhad. 


1 Zap. Russk. Geogr. Obshch., IX (1853), 321. 
2 [bid., 383. 
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In the reign of Peter the Great three clans of Turkmans, 
namely the Chavdur (Choudur), the Igdir and the Soyanaji 1, 
migrated from Manghishlaq by way of Astrakhan on to the Kuma 
in the northern Caucasus. According to the data collected in 
1809 2, these Turkmans “joined the Qalmuq khan Ayuq (1670- 
1724) of their own free will, and followed his seasonal moves, 
for they were entrusted to his special care”. The migration took 
place before the emperor’s Persian campaign (1722), and the 
tradition still exists among the Turkmans that Peter I personally 
commended them to Ayuq, while according to some data the 
migration began already at the time of Puntsuq- Monchaq, father 
of Ayuq (1667-1670) 3. Information on the history of these 
Turkmans is scanty. By settling among the Qalmuqs they became, 
like the latter, Russian subjects and their clashes with the Qal- 
muqs were investigated by the Russian authorities. In 1737 a 
small number of Turkmans 1s mentioned near Astrakhan (133 
tents) and Krasny Yar (10 tents). Khan Donduq-Ombo deman- 
ded that these Turkmans should be handed over to him together 
with the Qalmuqs who were in the same region, but met with a 
refusal. Of greater importance for the Turkmans was the attempt 
made in 1771 by the Qalmuqs to carry them along with them 
when they decided to leave Russia for China. Part of the Turk- 
mans, numbering 340 tents, broke away from them on the trek 
and returned to Russia, where they were settled in the region 
between Kolpichyev and the Kuma. The other Turkmans and the 
Qalmuqs with whom they were trekking were attacked by the 
Qirghiz (i.e. the present day “Qazakhs’’). In a report submitted 


1 So spelt in A. N. Samoylovich's article in Izv. Russk. Komiteta dha 
izucheniya Sredney i Vostochnoy Azii, ser. II, No. 2, SPb., 1913, p. 67. In 
the documents stands: "the Sunzhazhi clan". 

2 Preserved in the Astrakhan Qalmuq archives and kindly communicated 
to me by Prof. N. N. Palmov. 

3 E. Weidenbaum's Guide-book on the Caucasus, Tiflis 1888, p. 126, con- 
tains the statement that in A.D. 1630 the Turkmans were conquered by the 
Qalmuqs and brought by them on to the steppes bordering on the Caucasus. 
According to Samoylovich, "Abdu-s-Sattar-gazi, a book of tales about the 
battles of the Teke", SPb. 1914, p. 092, the migration of the Turkmans 
took place "towards the beginning of the 18th century". 
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in 1810, the Turkmans themselves speak of a successful battle 
with “Qirghiz-Qaysaqs”, although part of them is known to 
have returned to Russia from “Qirghiz captivity”. In 1778 at 
St. Peter’s fort the testimony was taken down “of the elder Qu- 
bunbay about the abduction of Turkmans by Ablay’s lieutenant 
Ubushi, about their captivity at Ablay-sultan’s and about their 
escape from him". Ablay, head of the Middle Horde, assumed the 
title of khan in 1771. He was regarded as a Russian subject and, 
like other Qazakhs, had received orders to attack the Qalmuqs 
and force them to return within the borders of Russia. The 
Turkmans who had escaped from captivity were obliged to lead 
their nomadic existence between the Kuma and Kizliar. Their 
request, submitted in 1776 “for permission to move from the 
vicinity of Fort Kizliar to the neighbouring uluses of the Qal- 
muqs" was refused. In a petition dated 1810 the Turkmans wrote 
about their participation in the defence of Kizliar against the 
shah of Persia. According to information collected in 1809, there 
were 836 tents of north-Caucasian, or, as they were later called, 
Stavropol Turkmans: 336 of the Ighdir tribe and 250 each of the 
tribes Chavdur and Soynaji. In 1906 the Stavropol Turkmans 
numbered 15,990 (9,368 men and 6,622 women), and in 1912 
somewhat fewer: 15,534 (9,086 men and 6,448 women), which 
led the Russian investigator to conclude 1 that the Turkmans were 
dying out. Now they live very far from Kizliar, on the Qalauz, 
the eastern Manich and the Kuma. In 1809 the Turkmans wrote 
that “they had no agriculture owing to the unsuitability of the 
soil and their disinclination for it”. To-day many of them lead 
the life of sedentary agriculturists, keeping in their yards, as do 
the Uzbeks in Khiva, their felt tents (yurts) which “during the 
summer are taken outside the village’. A. N. Samoylovich noted 
in 1912 the considerable progress of these Turkmans as compared 
with what was known about them at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. They do not seem to have broken off their relations with 
their fellow-tribesmen in Central Asia; we know, for instance, 
that the poet Makhtum-quli of the Góklen tribe, who must have 


1 A. N. Samoylovich, /.c. 
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lived in the days after their migration 1, became the national 
poet of all the Turkmans including those of Stavropol. 

In the 18th and the beginning of the 19th century the Russians 
took little interest in the Turkmans who had remained in Central 
Asia. There were clashes on the Caspian sea between the Russian 
traders and the sea-board Turkmans. The Astrakhan archives of 
the Oalmuq affairs possess some information on one of these 
incidents which occurred in 1719. In a report issued by a head- 
man subordinated to Ayuq it is said: "Like those of Yetsan (?) 
and Yenibuluk, these Turkmans do not obey us”. In 1774 the 
Turkmans themselves suggested that the Russians build a “trading 
station” in Manghishlaq; the Ogurchinsky islands (S.W. of Kras- 
novodsk) were also pointed out as a suitable place for the pur- 
pose, but neither suggestion was taken up. There exists an un- 
published journal of the navigator Lebedev who, together with 
Captain Kopitovsky, visited the Turkmans in connection with 
their request to be accepted as Russian subjects. In reply it was 
declared to them that “they should deserve the favour of being 
taken under the protection of Russia by carrying on peaceful 
trade with the merchants, by giving free passage and help to 
those who travel with goods to Khiva and Bukhara, and by always 
returning Russian captives” 2. In 1768 the rumour spread that 
the Qirghiz (ie. Qazakhs) had the intention of “attacking the 
Turkmans camping in the vicinity of Khiva". This aroused some 
anxiety in Russia but only because it was feared "that the Qir- 
ghiz, changing their minds, might attack the Qalmuqs" 3. No 
action seems to have been taken either with regard to a petition 
which six elders of the Choudur clan from Manghishlaq took to 
Astrakhan in August 1810; 2,300 families of Turkmans wished 
to be granted Russian citizenship; the elders said that the Turk- 
mans, numbering 2,500 families, had left Khiva and had held 


1 Makhtum-quli's father, Doulat-Mamed, wrote in A.D. 1753-4 (A. N. 
Samoylovich in ZVO, XXII, 146). 

2 Barthold, Istoriya izucheniya vostoka, Leningrad 1925, p. 222. 

3 S. M. Soloviyev, History of Russia from ancient times (in Russian) 
ed. “Obshch. polza", VI, 413 sq. 
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their own In “stubborn fighting” against a Khivan force which 
had been sent to bring them back 1. 

Turkman traditions connect the movements of the Turkman 
tribes with the events of Nadir-shah’s reign 2. The weakening of 
the Persian power under the last Safavids made it possible for 
the Uzbeks and Turkmans to resume their raids into Khorasan. 
Nādir-shāh not only repelled these raids but undertook a success- 
ful campaign into Turkestan, conquering and for a time sub- 
duing Bukhara and Khiva which involved the subjection of the 
Turkmans. Nādir-shāh himself was a Turkman of the Afshar 
tribe and was born in Deregez, one of the northern marches of 
Khorasan which gravitated towards Abivard, at the time the 
centre of the Afshars. In Abivard lived the future father-in-law 
of Nādir-shāh, Baba-‘Ali-bek Kóse-Ahmadlu, who constantly 
warred with the Uzbeks and other Turkmans 3. Nadir-shah came 
into prominence during the internal disorders towards the end of 
the Safavid rule; he surrounded himself with a band of followers 
and seized Abivard, Dastajerd (in Deregez where he was born) 
and Kalat which remained his main bulwark even in later times. 
He clashed with leaders like himself who had seized other towns 
of Khorasan; his chief rival was Malik Mahmud of Sīstān who 
had possessed himself of Mashhad, but Nadir had also to fight 
several Uzbeks and Turkmans, and even some members of his 
own Afshar tribe. The historian Mahdi-khan gives an account of 
these hostilities but without any definite dates. Thus he speaks 
of Nadir’s expedition, in alliance with Qüchan Kurds and others, 
against Nesà and Durün held by the Turkmans of the *Ali-eli, 
Imreli, Teke and Yomut tribes. At their read stood the ruler of 
Durün, Sa*id-sultan, who was forced to submit and make peace 4. 
When soon after Nadir was defeated by Malik Mahmüd Sistani 
and with two companions fled to Kalat, the Turkmans of Durūn 
gave aid to those Afshars who were in revolt against Nadir. 


1 Astrakhan, Qalmuq archives, Files of the year 1811, No. 987. 
2 A. N. Samoylovich, Abdu-s-Sattār-gazi, 092. 

3 Mahdi-khan, Tarikh-i Nádiri, Pers. lith. ed. 1260, p. 27 (below). 
4 Ibid., 40. 
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Nadir set out from Kalat and defeated them near Abivard 1. 
Later we again find the Turkmans of Durün and Nesà in an 
alliance with Malik Mahmud against Nadir. After a quick march 
from Abivard, covering 20 farsakhs (some 100 km.) in one 
night, Nadir fell upon the Turkmans in Baghabad (near Nesà) 
and killed and plundered them; thus he brought the Turkmans 
back on to “the right path” and forced them to obey him 2. 

Nadir also intervened in the affairs of Marv where there were 
no Turkmans at the time. The town itself was in the hands of 
the Qajars [also a pro-Safavid clan of Turkmans], while the 
surrounding country was held by the Tatars and Arabs. Owing to 
dissensions among the Qajars, the Tatars got the upper hand 
and won over the Yomut who had migrated from Urgenj (Khwa- 
razm) to Qaraqum. The Qajars in their turn attacked the Yomut, 
killing some, capturing others; after that the Tatars, Arabs and 
Turkmans occupied the castle of Kal, 12 farsakhs from Marv, 
near the Sultanband dam whence Marv received its water, and 
for three years held out there. The inhabitants of Marv who 
began to suffer from lack of water appealed for help to Nadir- 
shàh who set out for Marv but, because of high water in the 
Tejen, turned aside towards Sarakhs 3. Mahdi-khan describes the 
restoration of the Marv dam by Nādir-shāh at another place, in 
the account of the events of 1731 4. 

The Uzbeks and Turkmans of Khwarazm, who during the 
decline of the Safavid dynasty had resumed their raids into Kho- 
rasan, continued these incursions under the khan Shir-Ghazi 
(1715-1727) but without success. Shir-Ghazi stopped his attacks 
and sent envoys to Khorasan to treat about the passage of trade 
caravans from Khwarazm. Malik Mahmüd of Sistàn, who was 
still in possession of Mashhad, had entrusted to the inhabitants 
of the village of Chahcha, which belonged to him, the task of 
escorting a caravan back to the Tejen; but in Chahcha the caravan 


1 Ibid., 47. 

2 Ibid., 50 

3 Ibid., 52. 

4 Ibid., 192. These events are not mentioned at all in Zhukovsky's Ruins 
of ancient Marv (in Russian). 
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was plundered and the traders killed. Shir-Ghazi sent envoys to 
Nadir, to whom the robbing of the caravan was evidently as- 
cribed, and requested the return of the property and the com- 
pensation of the merchants (i.e. probably of their families). The 
request was granted 1. This incident is not mentioned in the 
history of Khwarazm, though Nadir is made out as taking part in 
armed clashes with Shir-Ghazi’s forces. In the Year of the Mon- 
key (A.D. 1716) Shir-Ghazi took Mashhad after a two days’ 
siege, and marched from there on Nishapur which he was unable 
to take. Nadir who happened to be in the vicinity of Nishapur 
learnt of the withdrawal of the Uzbeks and took part in the pur- 
suit. This time Shir-Ghàzi abandoned Mashhad, only to retake 
it three years later in the Year of the Pig (A.D. 1719). 

In A.D. 1729 Nadir took Herat and from there returned to 
Mashhad. His intention was to march against the Turkmans 
during the winter, spending the end of the spring in Astarabad 2, 
but circumstances forced him to devote this year to the struggle 
against the Afghan usurper Shah Ashraf and to the liquidation 
of the Afghan rule in Isfahan. Only in September 1730 Nadir 
arrived in Astarabad and was planning to deliver a simultaneous 
blow to the Yomut and Gēklen. His enemies learnt of his pre- 
parations from the Ogurchi Turkmans, and had time to flee — 
the Yomut in the direction of Khiva, and the Gēklen to the river 
Sumbar. Nadir forbade the Khorasanians to have any dealings 
with the Turkmans 3. 

In the spring of 1732, on Nadir's orders, the building was 
begun on the Chandir 4 of a fort to hold a garrison of three 
thousand men, from which immediate measures could be taken 
against the Yomut and the Goklen in case of any movements on 
their part. This plan was later abandoned because it was recog- 
nised that the site was too far removed from “water and human 
habitation". What buildings had been started upon were razed. 
In the beginning of June chiefs (on-begi) of the Turkmans (pro- 


1 Ibid., 53 sq. 

2 Ibid., 101. 

3 Ibid., 145 sq. 

4 [The northern tributary of the Atrak.]. 
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bably Yomut) and the Goklen came to Mashhad to express their 
submission to Nadir. He requested them to send him one thou- 
sand young men to take part in his campaign in the West. The 
demand was not complied with, and later new measures were 
taken against the Turkmans. A blow was dealt to the Yomut 
who had earlier fled before the Persian army; the men were kil- 
led, and the women sold into slavery. The Yomut were pursued as 
far as Balkhan and Mashhad-i Misriyan 1 (perhaps the first men- 
tion of the ruins of Dihistan under this name). 

In the spring of 1735 (Year of the Hare) 2 when Nadir was 
in Shamakhi, news was received that Ilbars-khan of Khiva had 
dispatched Chyen-vakil of the Yomut with three thousand Turk- 
mans to raid the northern marches of Khorasan. On their way 
back the Turkmans were overtaken by the Persian troops. Accor- 
din to Mahdi-khan, the Persians killed many Turkmans for which 
their commanders were rewarded by the shah 3. The version 
given in the history of Khiva is that the Persians were defeated 
and the Turkmans returned to the khan with a rich booty. 

In 1739, when Nadir-shàh was in India, Ilbars-khan personally 
led a force of Uzbeks and Turkmans on a raid into Khorasan. He 
crossed the Tejen at a distance of five farsakhs (some 25 km.) 
from Sarakhs, when the son of Nādir-shāh, Ridà-quli arrived in 
Sarakhs. Ilbars changed his route and laid siege to the castle of 
Qahlàn, between Nesa and Abivard. The commander of the castle 
was in Abivard where he assembled a force with which he moved 
to relieve the castle. Ilbars mistook this force for that of Ridà- 
quli and turned back to Khwarazm 4. 

In 1740 Nādir-shāh conquered the two Central Asian khanates, 
Bukhara and Khiva, in each of which there were both Turkmans 
and Uzbeks. The khanate of Bukhara offered no resistance, but 
Nadir-shah took away with him a greater number of fighting 


1 Ibid., 197. On the events of 1732 in Turkmenia — p. 191 sq. 

2 In the history of Khiva this raid is placed in the Year of the Dragon 
(A.D. 1736). 

3 Mahdi-khan, 270 sq. 

4 Ibid., 368 sq. 
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men than he was wont to do; twenty thousand Uzbeks and Turk- 
mans enrolled in Nadir-shah's army passed through Charjuy 1. 
In Khiva, on the contrary, Nadir-shah met with stubborn resist- 
ance; both khan Ilbars and Muhammad-*Ali-khan Ushak, chief 
of the Turkmans 2, fought valiantly. The Khivan historian says 
that the Khivan army was composed both of Uzbeks and Turk- 
mans and that the latter (Yomut, Teke and others) displayed the 
most reckless defiance 3. For their resistance the khan and many 
nobles paid with their lives; four thousand Uzbeks were led away, 
but nothing is said about the Turkmans. 

Nadir-shah installed in Khwarazm Tahir, a local prince, but 
within six months the latter was killed in an affray with the 
Uzbeks of Aral and the Qazakhs led by Nūr-"Alī, who for a 
short time occupied the throne of Khiva. The punitive expedition 
into Khwarazm ^ planned by Nadir who was at the time in 
Daghestan, did not take place; the leader of the revolt, Artuq- 
inaq-khan went to Marv, the residence of Nādir's son, Nasrullāh, 
who was governor of Khorasan, and gained him to his cause. In 
the Year of the Dog (A.D. 1742) the Persians, at the request of 
the Khwarazmians, recognised as their khan Ilbars's son Abul- 
Muhammad, whom Nadir renamed Abul-Ghāzī 5. Meanwhile the 
order was given to transfer the Yomut and Teke from Khwarazm 
to Khorasan 9. In the Year of the Pig (A.D. 1743) some Khwa- 
razmian rebels took advantage of this to raise a revolt with the 
help of the Yomut. According to Mahdi-khan 7 the rebels killed 
Artuq-inaq, but the history of Khiva quotes another name and 
lays the killing at the khan's door. It adds, however, that Artuq- 
inaq too was killed in 1747 (Year of the Hare), also on the khan's 
orders; then the whole region fell into the power of the Yomut; 
none of the inhabitants ventured outside the fortifications and 


1 Ibid., 386. 

2 [bid., 388. 

3 Ibid., 391. 

4 Ibid., 405 sq. 

5 Thus according to the history of Khiva. 
6 Mahdi-khan, 419. 

7 Ibid., 445. 
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famine began. The population appealed for help to Nādir-shāh 
who sent his nephew *Ali-quli. In 1745 (Year of the Ox) the 
Yomut were defeated; they destroyed their homes with their own 
hands and fled into the Balkhan mountains. *Ali-quli consolidated 
the khan's position on his throne and returned to Nadir-shah whe 
gave orders for one thousand men from among the Yomut to join 
the Persian army, and for the others to remain where they were 
and obey the Persian authorities 1. 

These orders could hardly have been complied with ; in the year 
of Nadir's death (1747) there is a mention of a Turkman revolt in 
alliance with the Qajars of Astarabad 2. The chief of the Qajars, 
Muhammad Hasan-khan fled to Bekenj-khan, chief of the 
Yomut. They were joined by the Goklen. Nadir-shah’s successor, 
«Ali-guli, who had taken the name of *Ali-shah (or *Adil-shah) 
fell suddenly upon the rebels and routed them but did not pursue 
those who fled 3. 

The same Yomut chief is also mentioned in the history of 
Khiva under the name of Bekenj-‘Ali-Sufi. In 1759 he was de- 
feated among other rebels by the troops of Khiva. Soon after 
Khiva was brought to the brink of destruction by the three-year 
domination (1767-1770) of the Yomut 4. 


1 Ibid., 459. 

2 Das Mujmil et-tárikh-i bacd-Nádirije des Ibn-Muhammed Emin Abu-l- 
Hasan aus Gulistáne. Herausg. von O. Mann, Leiden 1891, II. 

3 [bid., 26 sq. 

4 Barthold, Irrigation, 20. 
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VI. THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


I shall not dwell in detail on the events of the 19th century on 
which there exists some literature which needs checking on the 
basis of Turkman chronicles and documents preserved in Russian 
archives. The khans of the Qungrat [Qangur-at] dynasty, who 
ruled in Khiva from 1804 to 1920, several times claimed sover- 
eignty over the whole of Turkmenia; the Turkmans now resolu- 
tely resisted them in their own country, and now themselves made 
devastating raids into the khanate. Less important were the claims 
of the amirs of Bukhara and of the shahs of Persia. In conse- 
quence of the rivalry between these three powers, the Turkmans, 
in the event of a clash with one of them, were able to seek the aid 
of the other two. Characteristic examples are the secession of the 
Turkmans of Marv from Bukhara in 1822, and their voluntary 
submission to Khiva 1, the building by the Khivans in 1824 of the 
new (present-day) Marv, the capture of this Khivan stronghold 
in 1843 by the Turkmans (Salor and Teke) who sent the pris- 
oners to the amir of Bukhara 2; the victory of Qoushut-khan Teke 
over the khan of Khiva at Sarakhs in 1855 and the sending to 
Persia of the head of khan Muhammad-Amin (Medemin) killed 
in this battle 3; the victory of the same Qoushut-khan in 1860 over 
the Persians and the sending of one fifth of the booty to the khan 
of Khiva4. At the same time dissensions occurred among the 
Turkmans themselves ; the most characteristic event was the occu- 
pation by the Teke first of Akhal, where they fought the Emreli 
and Qaradashi tribes, then of Marv, where they fought the 
Sariq 5; the advance of the Teke on Marv took place in 1857 and 


1 [bid., 69 sq. 

2 History of Khiva, f. 412a (references are to the Asiatic Museum 
MS. 590 ob). 

3 Ibid., 505a. 

4 Ibid., 587b. 

5 A. Samoylovich, Abdu-s-Saftār-gazi, oor. At another place (ZVO, 
XIX, 018 sq.) Samoylovich quotes extracts from Turkman MSS., according 
to which the Sariq migrated from Chārjūy into the Marv oasis under Bay- 
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was crowned with success in 18591. We have seen that separate 
detachments of Teke had been penetrating into Marv even before 
that date. The khans of Khiva were also able to exploit dissen- 
sions among the Turkmans. In 1854 Medemin-khan undertook an 
expedition against Marv under the pretext that it was necessary 
to put an end to the disputes between the Sariq and the Teke 
about land and water. In March 1855 Medemin-khan fell in the 
battle against Qoushut-khan Teke near Sarakhs; on Septem- 
ber īst the new khan ‘Abdullah was killed in a battle with the 
Teke 2. The next khan, Qutluq-Murad, was offered help against 
the Yomut by the Teke of Akhal and the Sariq, and the Teke and 
Salor of Tejen and Marv 3. On the other hand, the pretender Er- 
Nazar-biy who appeared among the Qaraqalpaks of Qungrat, 
entered into an alliance with the Yomut 4. In the beginning of 
1856 the Yomut carried out a successful expedition against Khiva 
and killed the khan; on February rrth the vazir Muhammad- 
Ya'gūb (he was executed in the same year on the orders of the 
new khan) managed to rouse the population and organise a mas- 
sacre of the Yomut which lasted three and a half hours 5. 

In Persia, immediately after the cessation of disorders and the 
establishment of the Qajar dynasty, measures were taken against 
the Turkman raids. Punitive expeditions were sent from Astara- 
bad against the Yomut and the Goklen, and from Khorasan 
against the Teke and their neighbours, but produced no lasting 
results. Even at the beginning of the roth century such actions 
taken by the Persians proved fruitless 9, but the Persians con- 
tinued to regard the Yomut and the Goklen as their subjects. 
When in 1819 the Russian ambassador to Khiva, Muravyev, sug- 
gested that the trade route across Manghishlaq be replaced by a 
route from “the port of Krasnovodsk", Muhammad-Rahim-khan 


ram-CAli-khan, i.e. before 1785. Shāh-Murād of Bukhara who defeated 
Bayram-CAli-khan gave Marv to the Sariq, and Yolatan to the Salor. 

1 Ibid., 0103. 

2 History of Khiva, 511b. 

3 Ibid., 514 sq. 

4 Ibid., 516 sq. 

5 Ibid., 521 sq. 

6 See Raudat as-safā by Ridā-guli khan, v. IX. 
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himself admitted that “although it was true that the Manghishlaq 
route was much longer than that of Krasnovodsk, the people of 
Manghishlaq were devoted to him, whereas the sea-board Yomut 
living in the direction of Astarabad mainly served the Qajars" 1. 
Besides raids into Persia, the Yomut made incursions into Khiva. 
To escape from these plundering attacks the Mangit clan of the 
Uzbeks migrated in 1800 to the banks of the Amu-darya where 
they founded the town (or rather a market place) Mangit 2 which 
still exists to-day. The khans of Khiva, together with the Turk- 
mans, made many incursions into the border lands of Persia and 
intervened in the hostilities between the Turkmans and the Per- 
sians. When in 1834 the Goklen successfully invaded the Gurgan 
region and a strong Persian army had moved up threatening them 
with reprisals, their khan Alla-Qul in the following year resettled 
some of them in Qizil-Arvat, and others in Khwarazm 3. In 1837 
the khan restored the stronghold at Meihane and left there part 
of the Goklen. Other Goklen were allocated lands near Kunya- 
Urgenj 4. This expedition of the khan was in reprisal for the 
campaign of Shah Muhammad of Persia on to the Gurgan and 
the Atrak in 1836 intended to push the Turkmans back in the 
direction of Khiva and Urgenj 5. 

Under Shah Muhammad (1834-1848) there also took place the 
expedition of the governor of Mazandaran to the island of 
Cheleken which had been seized by the Turkman Qiyat-khan, of 
the Ja*far-bay clan (of the Yomut tribe). By seizing the island 
Qiyat-khan cut the road between the eastern and western shores 
of the sea; when clashing with the Persian authorities he claimed 
to be a Russian subject, and during complications with the Rus- 
sians he made the opposite claim. The Persian governor succeeded 
in defeating the Turkmans, killing some and taking others pris- 
oner. Shah Muhammad received the news of this event when on 
an expedition against Herat in 1837. 

1 N. Muravyev, Journey in Turkmenia and Khiva (in Russian), Moscow 
1822, p. 134. 

2 History of Khiva, ff. 75b, 133b and r44b. 

3 Ibid., 351 sq. 

4 Ibid., 357 sq. 

5 On this and the following events see Raudat as-safa, v. X. 
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A Turkman couple in the desert using a solar reflector to make tea 


At the end of the reign of Shah Muhammad the former gover- 
nor of Khorasan, Muhammad-Hasan-khan, who lived in Sarakhs, 
raised a revolt against the government with the support of the 
Turkmans (Teke, Yomut, Goklen, Salor and Sariq) living in 
Sarakhs, Akhal, Tejen, Qari-yab and Khiva. He always had with 
him three thousand Turkmans — when some left him, others took 
their place. The revolt was put down with great difficulty. 

During the Persian campaign of 1860 the Salor left Panjdeh 
for Maruchaq, from where they were later driven out by the 
Sariq, while formerly it was the Ersari tribe that used to live in 
Panjdeh 1. 

The political independence of the Turkman people came to an 
end on the Murghab when simultaneously, in 1884, the Russians 
entered Marv and the Afghans occupied Panjdeh, which, how- 
ever, they had to leave in 1885. By military action and agreements 
reached in the 1880-S the lands of the Turkman people were 
divided between Russia (with the vassal khanates of Khiva and 
Bukhara) Persia and Afghanistan. The Russian Turkmans, as 
subjects of the most powerful of the three states, were in the 
most favourable situation, especially on the Persian frontier 
where, according to the agreement, none of the small rivers rising 
in Persia and flowing into Russia could be utilised for irrigation 
before entering Russian territory. This privilege was lost to the 
Turkmans after the Revolution. On the other hand, it is on Soviet 
territory that for the first time the principle of the political uni- 
fication of the Turkman people was advanced and a feeling of 
national unity aroused among the Turkmans themselves, the only 
unity which they had until then realised having been that of 
language and literature. As a clear witness of the careful study 
of Turkman life one can quote the following passage from a Rus- 
sian book on the results of the national demarcation (rayoniro- 
vaniye) in Central Asia: “Every Turkman knows firmly his ge- 
nealogy and makes hardly any distinction between his personal in- 
terests and those of his clan. Single clans, even those belonging to 
the same tribe, are often hostile to one another. They band toge- 


1 C. E. Yate, Northern Afghanistan, 1888, p. 189. 
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ther only when they come out against members of another tribe or 
people... National consciousness is very slight. Only in recent 
times, especially in the year following the Revolution, separate 
tribes have begun to get used to the idea that they are only part 
of a national whole — the Turkman people" 1. Let us hope that 
the success of cultural work will help this consciousness to grow. 


1 Territory and population of Bukhara and Khwarazm. Part 2: Khwa- 
razm. Tashkent 1926, p. 102 sq. 
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Hārūn see Boghra-khan Hārūn 

Hàrün b. Altuntash 106 

Hasan Arlat 22 

Hasan-i Sabbah 16 

Haydar, cousin of Mir «Alī Shir 
27, 49—50, 62, 65, 71 

Haydar-Muhammad, prince 53, 61 

Haydar Sabühi 27 

Hindü-khàn, Yazir 124 

Hulagu khan 129 


Husām al-din Hamidi al-cAsimi 
Barchinlighi, theologian 6 

Husayn-beg Sacdlü 22 

Husayn ibn-"Alī ibn-Mika?il 107 

Husayn-Va‘iz 38 

Ibn-Hajib 31 

Ibn Lali 29 

Ibrahim b. al-c Abbas al-Sili, poet 
87 

Ibrahim-Husayn, prince 51, 62 

Ibrahim-Sultan, Timurid Io—I, 
17 

Ik-bek 133—4 

Ikhtiyar al-din of Marv 127 

Hak, son of Turk 115 

Il-Arslan, khwārazmshāh 123 

Ilbars, prince 146—8, 163—4 

cImad al-Islam, vazir 58—9 

Irek 132 

Isfandiyar, prince 146—8, 150—2 

Isma‘il I, shah 19—20, 135—6 

Isra?il b. Seljuk see Arslan b. Sel- 
juk 

Ivan III, tsar 25 


Jahangir, Timurid Io 

Jahan-Shah Qara-qoyunlu 10, 13— 
4, 22—3, 70 

Jalal al-din, khwarazmshah 129 

Jamal Karshi 6 

Jami, poet "Abd al-Rahman 33—4 
38, 41, 43, 53—4, 70 

Jani-bek, khan 133—4 

Japhet 115—6 

Jesus Christ 98—9 

Juchi (Jochi) 122 

Juchids 129 


Kābulī see Mir Sa'īd Aqa 

Kamal al-din «Abd al-Waàsi* Ni- 
zami 59 

Kart see Kurt 

Kebek, Chaghatay khan Io 

Khadija-biki 57—8, 65 

Khalil "the Bold" 134 
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Khazar, son of Japhet 115 

Khizr 133—5 

Khoja Afdal al-din Muhammad 
40, 47, 49, 56, 58, 60, 70 

Khoja Ahrar I, 4, 34—5 

Khoja Amin al-din Mahmid 47, 
49, 56 

Khoja Fadlullah Abul-Laythi 31 

Khoja Ghiyath al-din Dihdar 52, 
54 

Khoja Kamal al-din Husayn 56, 58 

Khoja Majd al-din Muhammad 
39—40, 47—9, 51, 53—6, 70 

Khoja Mastū Qumi 59 

Khoja Nafas 156 

Khoja Nifmat-Allāh Surkh 55 

Khoja Rashid al-din ‘Amid al- 
mulk 56, 58 

Khoja Sharaf al-din Savuri 145 

Kho-Orloq 151 

Khusrau Anushirvan 87 

Khusrau-Shah 62-3 

Khwaja Ali-Mika?il 107 

Khwarazmshahs 58, 120 

Kokche-sultan Qajar 139 

Kopitovsky, Captain 159 

Kurt (Kart) dynasty 8-9, 70 

Kush (Qush)-tegin Pahlavan 128 


Lali see Sultan- Muhammad 
Loqman the Sage 99—100 
Lutfi, poet 11 


Mahdi, caliph 85 

Mahmid khan, Moghul 30 

Mahmüd Ghaznavi, sultan 46, 
103-4, 106 

Mahmūd-Shāh Farāhī 59 

Mahmūd-sultān 143 

Majd al-dīn Baghdadī, shaykh 
57—8 

Makhtum-quli, poet 158—9 

Malik Mahmid Sistani 160—1 

Mama-bike 133 

Mamluks (Egyptian) 118 
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Ma?mun, caliph 6, 85—6 

Mansür see Ghiyàth al-din Man- 
sür 

Marco Polo 130 

Mas*üd Ghaznavi 103, 105—8 

Maymandi, vazir 103 

Medemin-khan see Muhammad- 
Amin 

Mening (Ming?), son of Japhet 
116 

Mikail b. Seljuk 101 

Mīrānshāh, Timurid 9—Tr1, 16, 35 

Mir Aq-Malik see Mir Shahi 

Mir Sasid Aga (Kabuli) 26—7 

Mir Shahi of Sabzavar, poet 19— 
20 

Mirza Sanjar 21-3 

Moghol-khan 116 

Moghul, amir 50—1 

Moghuls 12, 17 

Mubarak-shah 131 

Mubāriz al-din Vali-beg, amir 53, 
60, 63 

Muhammad, shah 168—9 

Muhammad, khwarazmshah 124, 
126, 128 

Muhammad ‘Ali-khan Ushak 164 

Muhammad-Amin (Medemin) 
khan 166-7 

Muhammad «Amrābādī 54 

Muhammad Badakhshi 29, 31 

Muhammad-bek, son of Arghun- 
shah 130 

Muhammad Ghazi-sultan 138 

Muhammad-Hasan-khan, governor 
169 

Muhammad  Hasan-khan  Qajar 
165 

Muhammad-Husayn, prince 63 

Muhammad-Husayn-bek 148—9 

Muhammad Mu?min, prince 57 

Muhammad-OQàsim, prince 60 

Muhammad-quli 142 

Muhammad-Rahim-khan 168 

Muhammad-Sultan, prince 39 
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Muhammad-Yadigàr, prince 34— 
5, 70 

Muhammad-Ya‘qib, vazir 167 

Muhammad-Yār 144 

Mufizz al-din Husayn Kart 9, 70 

Mujir al-mulk 127 

Muntasir Samanid 101—2 

Muravyev, ambassador 167 

Musa b. Seljuk 101—2 

Mūsā-khan 156 

Muzaffar Barlas 38 

Muzaffar-Husayn, prince 57, 69 


Nadir, shah 119, 160—5 

Nadir-Muhammad khan 152 

Nasir al-dīn "Abd al-Khaliq, amir 
55, 60, 66 

Nasr b. Ahmad 95 

Nizam al-din «Abd al-Hayy, phy- 
sician see C Abd al-Hayy 

Nizàm al-din Khwafi 39 

Nizàm al-din Kurd 58—9 

Nizam al-din Suhayli, poet see 
Suhayli 

Nizam al-mulk, vazir 16, 40, 46— 
7, 51, 53, 56—60 

Noah 114 

Nüh b. Asad, Samanid 86 

Nüh b. Mansür 100 

Nür al-din Mahmüd, atabeg 117 

Nar-S AH, Qazakh 164 

Nür-Muhammad (Nürum-khan) 
140-I, 144-5 

Nür-Sacid, Amir 25—6 

Nusrat al-din Hamza b. Muham- 
mad 128 


Oghurjiq 132 

Oghuz-khan 82, 109, 111, 113—6, 
132 

COmar-khan, Yazir 124 

COmar Khayyam, poet 16 

COmar-Shaykh, Timurid 10—1, 13, 
18 


Pahlavan 128 


Peroz 87 

Peter the Great 157 
Pulād-sultān 143 
Puntsug-Monchag khan 157 


Qabüs ibn-Vashmgir, Ziyarid 45 

Qadir-khan Yusüf 103 

Qahir-khoja 153 

Qajars 161, 165, 167-8 

Qara-khan 115—6 

Qarakhanids 78, 101-3 

Qara-qoyunlu dynasty 10, 13, 23, 
118 

Qara-Yüsuf Qara-qoyunlu 10 

Qari-khan 145-6 

Qashgha 133 

Qāsim-i Anvār, poet 46 

Qasim-Sultan 152 

Qaydu, prince 16 

Qazaghan 9 

Qazli, governor of Nishapür 128 

Qilich-bek 144-5 

Qiyat-khan Turkman 168 

Qoma-bek 133 

Qorqut 119 

Qorqut b. Abd al-Hamid 120 

Qoushut-khan Teke 166-7 

Qubumbay, elder 158 

Qul-*-Ali, amir 36 

Qungrat (Qangur-at) dynasty 166 

Qutluq-Muràd khan 167 


Rāfi" b. Layth 94 

Rida-quli, prince 163 

Sabūr-khān 124 

Sadr al-din Ravasi, shaykh 29 

Safavid dynasty 33, 138, 160—1 

Sa‘id-sultan 160 

Salah al-din Yüsuf (Saladin) 118 

Salghurids, atabegs 119 

Salor-Qazan 119, 132 

Samanids 77, 86, 92—3, 95, 100—3 

Sani‘i, poet "Alā al-dīn «Alī 68 

Sanjar, sultan 41, 116, 119—120, 
126 

Sanjar, Mirza see Mirza Sanjar 


Sankli-Sin, Uyghur 133 

Sasanian dynasty 87—8 

Sayin-khan (Batu) 138 

Sayyid Hasan ibn Ardashir 39 

Seljuk (Saljuq) 5, 99—101, 132 

Seljukids (Saljugids) 99—100, 
I03—8, III, 113, 115—7 

Shāh Ashraf, Afghan 162 

Shah-Mahmid b. Babur 21 

Shah-Malik, son of "Alī-khān 131 

Shāh-Malik of Jand 101, 106 

Shah-Murad of Bukhara 166 

Shahrukh 9—12, 16—7, 46, 65, 70 

Shah-Timur 156 

Shah-verdi-sultan 139 

Shams al-din Kurd 50 

Shams al-din Muhammad 42 

Shams al-din Muhammad Miskin, 
cadi 127 

Sharif-Muhammad, prince 147-9 

Shatir-bek 139 

Shaykh Ahmad Suhayli, amir 61 

Shaykh Kamal al-din Khwarazmi 
132 

Shaykh Sharaf khoja 133 

Shibani khan, Uzbek 38, 44, 63—4, 
68—9, 135 

Shihab al-din Isma‘il, cadi 39 

Shir-Ghazi khan 156, 161—2 

Shuja* al-din Muhammad 38, 53 

Sidi-Ahmad b. Miranshah 16—7 

Sufyan khan 135-7 

Suhayli, Nizam al-din, poet 38 

Sultan-Ahmad 26, 28, 30, 32, 41 

Sultàn-CAli mirza 27, 64, 67 

Sultan-Husayn, Timurid 2—4, 15— 
28, 30—45, 47—55, 57—71 

Sultan-Husayn, son of Timur’s 
daughter 18 

Sultan-Ibrahim 21 

Sultan-Mahmid, Timurid 24, 26— 
7, 41, 51—3 

Sultan Malik-shah 132 

Sultan-Muhammad b. Pa,sunqar 
I0—2 
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Sultan-Muhammad (Lālī), shah of 
Badakhshan 29—30 

Sultan-Uvays 18 

Sultan Yacqüb Aq-qoyunlu 13—4, 
43, 49, 51, 67 

Sung dynasty 114 

Süyünüch-Muhammad 141 

Suyurghatmish, Timurid 10 


Tahir, prince of Khorasan 94 

Tahir, prince of Khwarazm 164 

Tahmasp, shah 139 

Taj al-din «Omar b. Mascüd 128 

T?ang dynasty 89 

Tatar-khan 116 

Taynal, general 122 

Timur 7—Io, 12, 16, 38, 70, 115, 
121, 125, 131, 135 

Timurids 1—3, 9—11, 13, 15, 18, 
33, 37—8, 41, 49, 67, 69, I2I, 
134—5 

Timur-Sultàn, Uzbek 140, 143 

Toghril, Sultan 5, 131—2 

Toghrul (Toghril?), Turkman 
107—8 

Toghrul (Toghril)-bek Muham- 
mad IOI, 105 

Tokhta-khanim 155—6 

Toy-Tutmaz 133 


B. GEOGRAPHY 


Abaskun 123, 126 

Abivard 22, 24, 60—1, 63, 70, 101, 
104, 106, 128, 130, 140—1, 150— 
I, 160—1, 163 

Adaq stronghold 135 

Adagli-Khizir clan 135, 138 

Afghanistan 41, 58, 82, 106, 108, 
120 

Afghans 162, 169 

Afrava see Farāva 

Africa 118 

Afshar (Avshar) clan r10, 119, 
160 
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Tulün 86 

Tulünid dynasty 86 

Tuluy 129 

Tugag (Duqaq) 99—100 

Tūre-beg-khanim 6 

Turk, son of Japhet 115 

Turkan-(Tarkan?)-khatun 124, 
128 

Titel (Tong?), son of Turk 115 


CUbaydullàh khan 138 
Ulugh-beg VII, 1, 4, 7, 10, 12, 112 
Uzun-Hasan Aq-qoyunlu 13 


Vafa?i 30 
White Sheep see Aq-qoyunlu 


Yabghu (Müsà?), Seljukid 102 
Yabghu (Bayghu?) 107 
Yaghmur, Oghuz chief 105 
Yaghmur-khan, Yazir 123 
Yunus khan 17, 30 

Yüsur Badi‘i 28 


Zahiri, writer 118 


AND CLANS 


Ahangaran see Angren 

Akhal oasis 124, 166—7, 169 

A-lang-ya 79 

Alans 79—80 

Albistan 118 

Alexandrovsky range 77 

Ali-eli tribe 134—5, 145, 160 

Almaliq 6 

Alqa-bülük (Algir-evli) clan 110 

Amu-Darya r. 13, 23—4, 26, 53, 
63, 82, 96, 102, 105—6, 114, 124, 
127, I31—4, 136—7, 147, 150, 
152, 168 


Amüye (Charjuy) 122, 127 

Andijan 7, 28 

Andkhoy 26 

Angren (Ahangaran) r. 95, 115 

Ankara 133 

Aorsi 79—80 

Ag-Saray building 66 

Arab peninsula 99 

Arabachi tribe 137 

Arabia 55 

Arabic 6, 31, 108 

Arabs 23, 82—06, 88—96, 118, 161 

Aral sea (or lake) 77, 79, 92, 96, 
ISO, 152, 164 

Ardabil 135 

Arghun tribe 131 

Aris railway station 77 

Armenia 105, 135 

Armenian 88 

Arslan Jadhib, rabat 46 

Ashkhabad (Askhabad) 94, 121, 
123 

Asia 36, 108 

Asia Minor 117—8, 130 

Astarabad 19—20, 22—4, 34—5, 41, 
45, 47—50, 54, 57, 63—4, 70, 87, 
134, 139, 142, 144—7, 152, 156, 
162, 165, 167—8 

Astrakhan 25, 125, 157, 159—160 

Atrak r. 94, 138, 144—6, 153—4, 
156, 162, 168 

Aulia-Ata 114 

Azarbayjan 10, 13—4, 26, 49, 67, 
117, 130, 135, 138 


Baba-Khaki 62—3 

Babylonia 105 

Badakhshàn 29, 30, 53, 63 
Badghis 106 

Badi‘i madrasa 22 

Bayundur clan 110, 116, 119, 132 
Baghbad 145 

Baghdad 8, 34, 126 

Baghlan 53, 63 

Baharden 125 


Baharlu tribe 119 

Balaj 77—8 

Balasaghun 78, 81, 83 

Balkan peninsula 108 

Balkh 28, 36, 40—2, 44, 51—3, 57, 
62—3, 70, 120 

Balkhan 105, 123, 134, 136, 147—9, 
I51—2, 156, 163 

Balkhan mountains 105, 108, 132, 
135, 165 

Balqan 108 

Bami-Burma 153 

Barchinlighkand 130 

Barchkand 6, 130 

Barchuq 110 

Barkul lake 89 

Barlas clan 53 

Barskhan 81, 115 

Barukat 77—8 

Bashgirs 91 

Bayat clan 110, 116 

Bayrach tribe 153—4 

Bayundur clan 110, 116, 119 132 

Bazirgan-tuba 61 

Becheneg (Bine) 110 

Bektili (Bekdili) clan 

Bishbaliq 89 

Bistam 36, 141—2, 144 

Biyarjumand 23 

Bosporus 86 

Bükdüz clan 110 

Bukhara 6, 77, 86, 100—1, 106, 
124, 131, 135—6, 138, 141, 143— 
5, I48—150, 152, 155, 159—160, 
163, 166 

Bulghars 87, 91, 96, 127 

Buz-Okhlu tribe 118 

Buzuq tribes 120 

Byzantines 117 

Byzantium 83, 86 


Caspian sea IO, 78-9, 84, 88, 97, 
107—8, 159 

Caucasus 130, 157 

Central Asia VII, 5, 8, 77—8, 80— 
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1, 90, 94, IO2, III—2, 120—2, 
129—131, 145, 159, 163, 169 

Chaghatays 9—I0, 129, 134 

Chaghatay-Qullar tribe 134 

Chahcha 161 

Chaldaeans 84 

Chandir r. 162 

Chaqirlar tribe 140 

Charjuy 122, 124, 127, 164, 166 

Chashma-gul spring 46 

Chashma-yi māhiyān spring 62, 65 

Chavdur see Choudur 

Chavuldur clan 137 

Cheleken island 168 

*Chigil tribe 89, 114—5 

Chimkant 77, 91 

China 80, 83, 86, 89, 114, 116, 157 

Chinese 66, 79, 84—6, 129 

Chinese Turkestan 84, 89 

Chink 91 

Chirchik r. 94—5 

Chol tribe 88 

Choudur (Chavdur) clan 137, 
157—9 

Chu r. 77—8, 81, 89 

Chtinghurbani tribe 130—1 

*Chungul tribe 89 

Chung-yü (Chung-yiin) tribe 89 

Chutaq 136 

Ch*u-yüeh tribe 89 

Crimea 80, 132 

Crimean Tatars 143 

Cymmeria 86 


Daghestan 164 
Damghan 36 
Dandānagān 108 
Danube r. 108 
Darban 87—8 
Darban-i Shiggān pass 45 
Darghan 102, 155 
Dastajerd 160 
Daylamites 123 
Deregez province 160 
Deynau region 124 
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Dhul-Qadr (Dulghadir) tribe 118 

Dihistan 94, 105, 107, 123, 129, 136, 
163 

Dih-i Turkman 129 

Dimishq (Damascus) 8 

Dinar well 154 

Dirabad rabat 46 

Diyarbakr 118 

Don r. 79 

Durün 124, 138, 141, 145—7, 150, 
152, 160—1 

"Dyke of Rustam" 9—10 


Eastern Turkestan 86 

Egypt 14, 86, 116, 118 

Egyptians 84 

Emba r. 91, 148, 152 

Ersari tribe 132—4, 136—7, 143, 
I5I, 169 

Esen-eli tribe 137 

Eski people 133 

Europe, Europeans 5, 36 

Eymür (Emreli, Imreli) clan 110, 
142, 144—5, 154, 160, 166 


Farab (Otrar) 92 

Farava (Qizil-Arvat) 94, 104—5, 
107, 123 

Farghana 7, 78, 84, 131, 135 

Fars 132 

Franks 55, 84 

Fuj (Fauj?) 154 


Gaza (Ghaza) 118 

Gazargah mazar 61 

Georgians 117 

Ghazni (Ghazna) 10, 36, 42, 46, 
103 

Ghuz 78, 88, 104, 116, 118—120, 
127 

Gog and Magog 114 

Goklen tribe 137, 139—140, 144—6, 
158, 162—3, 165, 167—9 

Golden Horde 6, 25, 121, 129, 


133—5, 138 
Greeks 79, 84 
Guchen 89 
Gunbad-i Qabüs 45 
Gurgān r. 22—3, 41, 87—8, 91, 
123, 138—9, 144, 146, 153, 156 
Gurgan region 88, 128, 168 
Gurganj 96 


Haemus peninsula see Balkans 

Hamadan I51 

Hasan-eli tribe 137 

Haud-i Māhiyān 65 

Hazārasp 143, ISO, 153 

Herat 2, 8—10, 12—3, 15—21, 
23—6, 28—30, 32—7, 41—06, 
49—53, 55—63, 65, 67—8, 70—I, 
120, 147, 161, 169 

Hisār 51—2, 57, 63 

Ho-nan province 89 

Huns 80 


Ighdir (Igder) tribe 137, 157—8 

Ikhlāsiya 45 

Ikhtiyàr al-din citadel 26, 57, 59 

ak 115 

Tlyali region 124 

Imad fort 66 

India 16, 84, 103, 163 

Injil canal 45 

Iran 7, 13, 99, 103, 116, 120—1, 133 

Iranian 5, 7—8, 79—80, 87—8, 92, 
107 

CIraq 105, 132 

cIraq (Persian) 12, 17, 49, 67, ros, 
132 

Isfahan 11, 82, 105, 141, ISI, 162 

Isfarayin 142 

Isfijab 77—8, 84, 95 

Isfizar 58 

Ishkamish village 29 

Ishq, rabat 45 

Issik-kul 115 

Itil r. see Volga 

Ive (Iyve, Yiva) clan 110 


Ja*far-bay clan 168 

Jalayir clan 145 

Jam 21 

Jan 92, 100—1, 106, 108, 122, 125— 
6 

Jankant 92 

Jaruglugh (Charuglugh) clan r10 

Jaruq (Charuq) tribe IIo 

Jatisu 114 

Jaxartes see Sir-darya 

jebni (Chebni) clan 110 

Jews 114 

Jizak 85 

Jurjan 45, 87, 123 

juvaldar (Javuldur) clan 110 


Kabul Io, 42, 60 

Kal castle 161 

Kalàt stronghold 130, 160—1 

Kama r. 91 

Kashghar 5, 29, 83, 97, 107, 110 

Kerch 86 

Kerman 40, 49, 55, 105 

Khalaj 81 

Khalajistan 82 

Kharagān 128 

Kharjird 46 

Khazars 86—7, 91, 127 

Khiva 22, 24, 143, 147—150, 152— 
4, 156, 158—160, 162—9 

Khizir-eli tribes 134 

Khocho 89 

Khojand 85 

Khorasan 9—10, 12—3, 17—8, 21, 
23, 25—6, 28, 30, 37—9, 45, 67, 
93—4, IOI, 104, I07— 8, 120, 123, 
129, I31—3, I35, 139—142, 144, 
160—1, 163, 167, 169 

Khuttalan 63 

Khwarazm 5—6, 8, 23—4, 34, 36, 
55, 91—2, 94, 96, 103, 105—7, 
120, 122—6, 132, 134—6, 138— 
146, 148, 154—6, 161—4, 168 

Khwarazmian Uzbeks 140 

Kimāks 91, 98 
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Kizliar 158 

Kolpichyev town 157 

Kopet-dagh mountains 136 

Krasnovodsk 159, 168 

Krasny Yar 157 

Kucha 84 

Kühistan 10 

Kuma r. 157—8 

Kümis IO 

Kunya (Kuhna)-Urgenj 96, 129, 
135, 168 

Kurds 118, 123, 160 

Kurdistan 105 

Kuren-dagh mountains 136, 143—4 


Luristan 12 
Lybians 84 


Mahan (Makhan) 21, 130—1 
Manghishlaq 97, 123—6, 132, 136, 
143, 148—9, 151, 157, 159, 168 
Mangit clan (Nogays) 143, 148—9, 
152, 168 

Mangit town 168 

Manich r. 158 

Maral-bashi 110 

Mar‘ash 118 

Marüchaq 22, 169 

Marv 21—2, 26, 36, 46—7, 60—1, 
63, 70, 106—8, 119—120, 122, 
127—130, 135, I40—I, 144—5, 
150, 156, 161, 166—7, 169 

Mashhad 2—3, 21—2, 24, 26, 28, 
30, 46, 57, 61, 70, 156, 160—3 

Mashhad-i Misriyan 87, 94, 136, 
163 

Mawarànnahr 95, 103, 116, 120 

Mazandaran 9—10, 23—4, 123, 
127—8, 168 

Mazar-i Sharif 42 

Mecca 34, 44, 48, 55, 61, 146 

Meihane 151, 168 

Merke 78 

Mertviy Qultuq 143 

Mesopotamia 105 
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Middle Horde 158 

Misr (Cairo) 8 

Moghulchig tribe 134 

Moghulistan 17 

Mongolia 79, 82—6, 88—o, 98 

Mongols 5—7, 9—10, 79, 109, 
IlI—5, 120—I, 126—130, 133 

Mubārak-ābād 144—5 

Murghab r. 22, 26, 52, 57, 128, 
131, 154, 169 


Nayman clan 140—1, 146, 148—9 

Near East 120, 129 

Nesa 22, 24, 94, 104—5, 107, 123, 
128, 130, I40—I, 144—5, 150, 
160—1, 163 

“New Settlement” see Yangi-kant 

Nishāpūr 23—4, 46, 107—8, 120, 
128 

Nogays see Mangit 

Nukuz 147 

Nur 101—2, 122 


Oghurchi Turkmans 162 

Ogurchinsky island 159 

Oghuz (Ghuz) 78—9, 81—5, 88, 
90—106, 108—9, 111—-5, II9, 123 

Okhlu (Oqli) clan 139, 144—6 

Ordu 78 

Orta-quduq wells 143 

Otrar 92 

Ottomans 112, 118 

Oyrat 130 


Panjdeh 169 

Parategin 96 

Pechenegs 87, 117, 132 

Persia 1, 7, 10, 17, 49, 82—3, 86, 
105, 129, 136, 138, 142—4, 146, 
150—I, 155, 166—9 

Persian 6, 9, 20, 68, 81, 87, 108, 
IIS, 124, 135, 138—9, 141—2, 
I45—7, I55, 157, 163, 165, 169 

Persians 84, 88, 156, 166 

Pishgah wells 135 


Polovtsi I26 


Qabadiyan 63, 106 

Qahlan castle 163 

Oalauz r. 158 

Qalmuqs 149, 151—2, 154—5, 
157—9 

Qandahar Io, 16, 36, 147 

Qangli people 132 

Qara-bülük (Qara-evli, Qara-Oy- 
li) clan 110, 134 

Qaradashi (Qaratashi, Qaradashli) 
tribe 124, 166 

Qara-kechit 135 

Qarakhitay 78 

Qaraqalpaks 167 

Qara-qasti 153 

Qaraqum 161 

Qariq (Qiriq?) III 

Qari-yab 169 

Qarluqs 78—9, 83, 86, 91, 93, 120 

Qarqin clan III 

Qarshi 7, 67 

Qayigh (Qayi) clan 110, 116 

Qazakhs 149, 157, 159, 164 

Qazvin Io, 139, I4I 

Qiniq clan 110—1, 113, 116 

Qipchaqs or, 108 

Qirghiz 84—5, 157—9 

Qirghiz-Qaysaqs 158 

Qizil-arvat 94, 123, 168 see also 
Farava 
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